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Free-Enterprise Medicine 


Sir / I cannot allow your statements regard- 
ing Professional Standards Review Organi- 
zations [Dec. 17] to go unchallenged. As a 
practicing physician for 15 years, I feel that 
| am the better judge of what is good for 
medicine than some Washington bureau- 
crat. Your article leads one to think that 
Americans are dying by the thousands be 
cause of the incompetency of the American 
doctor. Nothing is farther from the truth. 
American medicine is recognized world- 
wide as being the best. 

Wake up to the realization that Amer- 
ican medicine is the last bulwark of free en- 
terprise in the country, free to a great ex- 
tent of government control. This is what has 
allowed it to progress to the heights it has 
attained. 

SALVATORE J. ANGELO, M.D. 

Toms River. N.J. 


Sir / Health-care delivery in this country 
seems to serve the well-being of doctors and 
insurance companies, but hardly anyone 
else. Let's hope that the introduction of 
PSROs, timid first step that it is, represents 
amovement toward bringing accountability 
into health care. 

As the nation’s largest union of health- 
care employces (including a handful of doc- 
tors), we believe that shedding light on med- 
ical practices and patient care in America 
will benefit the taxpayers, the workers and, 
most of all, the patients. 

JERRY WURF 

President 

American Federation of State, County 

and Municipal Employees, AFL-CIO 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir / If your readers don't know that a pa- 
tient-be-damned attitude exists within the 
medical profession, it is time they learned. 
I have been close enough to doctors to not 
want to get closer (respiratory trouble), and 
have come to view the American doctor in 
general as the most repugnant, money-grab- 
bing and discourteous animal on the face 
of the earth. 

VIGGO PETERSEN 

San Francisco 


Sir / Amidst our complex problems and 
| ,difficulties there are some reassuring facts: 

the average American doctor is better 
trained than his colleagues elsewhere; his 
opportunity for postgraduate education is 
the most extensive in the world; and med- 
icine is the most tightly controlled profes- 
sion in the U.S. 

JAMES SCOTT, M.D. 

Streator, Ill. 


Sir / The Union of American Physicians 
does not oppose an honest review of the 
quality of our work by those trained to eval- 
uate it. We do object to the PSRO law be- 
cause it is merely a device to hide cost con- 
trol behind the illusion of quality control. 
It is designed to brainwash the American 
| public into the acceptance of bargain-base- 
! ment medicine. 
| SANFORD A. MARCUS, M.D 
President ;3 
Union of American Physicians 
San Francisco 


! A Blanket of Hot Air 


Sir / The idea of a united Europe [Dec. 17] 
is clearly a fraud to those of us who are sup- 
posed to be living in it. Europe consists of 

! nine countries with a customs-union ar- 
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rangement that is surrounded by a thick and 
turbulent blanket of hot air. This shows 
clearly whenever, as at present, there is a cri- 
sis or minicrisis—the atmosphere of hot air 
becomes thicker and more turbulent while 
the reality remains unchanged. 

Asalways in this fraudulent "Europe." 
it is the French who tend the furnaces of 
the hot-air machine. grinding out solipsism 
and sophistry with all the finesse that we 
have come to expect from the country of 
Descartes and Pascal. The French are al- 
ways ready to sacrifice their own best in- 
terests as well as anybody else's to attain 
an evanescent posture of glory or an insig- 
nificant, short-term political gain 

I, for one, admire the Dutch, who al- 
most alone face the realities and seem to 
be intent on taking constructive steps to 
meet them. Europe will never be united un- 
til the practical and constructive approach 
of the Dutch is common throughout the oth- 
er eight countries. And that, I fear, will be 
never 

PAUL ZAHN 

Brussels 


Sir / Asa Dutchman believing in historical 
evolution toward European unity, I want to 
remark that even though we certainly have 
à lot to be thankful for, American leaders 
should understand our striving for the re- 
alization of a "United States of Europe" and 
our most definite rejection of a "Europe of 
the United States." 

WILHELM BROUWER 

Santo Domingo 


Ford and the Future 


Sir / As a result of the careful screening of 
Gerald Ford [Dec. 17] by Congress. we 
probably have the best Vice President in 
years. Consideration was given only to his 
fitness for the office and not whether he 
could deliver the vote of a certain section 
of the country. 

Perhaps we should pick future Pres- 
idents in a similar manner. The country is 
so large that we have outgrown our orig- 
inal method of choosing"à man to lead the 
nation. Some way must be found to choose 
men of merit. 

ELSIE A. WILSON 

Lansdowne, Pa. 


Sir / Thank you. Democratic Congress, for 
conducting a thorough investigation to pro- 
duce a Mr. Clean (in the person of Jerry 
Ford) to reside in the White House for eight 
years after the 1976 election. 

ADELLA E. HOVERKAMP 

Massillon, Ohio 


Sir / That only three Senators voted against 
that mediocre "team player" Gerald Ford 
as Vice President indicates why there has 
been so little momentum toward impeach- 
ment; there are too many spineless men and 
women on Capitol Hill. 

DAVID M. SZONYI 

West Berlin 


Sir / Gerald Ford showed great courage 
and ambition in volunteering to serve 
aboard a sinking ship. 

SHELDON RUDOLPH 

Downsview, Ont, 


Sir / Now that Gerald Ford has been sworn 
in, Congress must accelerate its moves to- 
ward the impeachment of President Nixon. 

At the core of our democratic process 
is the right to make a choice. Implicit in this 
concept is the right to make the wrong 
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choice. However, to 
nation we must show 
to right our wrongs. 

(MRS.) NANCY D- POWELL 
Newport News. Va. 


that we have the guts 


morning prayer is: O Lord. will 
you please admonish Vice President Ford 
that we are not playing football. 

ROBERT BUCKLEY 

Cambridge. Mass. 


Sir / My 


Deductible Tapes? 


Sir / It hurts to know that the President's 
$200,000 salary yields no more income tax 
than my $7.000 a year [Dec. 17]. What hurts 
even more is that the figuring appears to be 
perfectly legal under our rich-get-richer tax 
laws. Maybe the President would have giv- 
en up his precious tapes much more gen- 
erously had we only offered him an addi- 
tional tax deduction for them. 

BRUCE H. DAVIS 

Austin, Texas 


Sir / Millions of people will want to know 
since when it was reasonable or necessary 
for our President or anybody else to pay 
any taxes that were not due. 

WILLIAM HALSEY WOOD 

Little Compton. R.I 


Sir / 1 do hope that those people who will- 
ingly sacrifice a great deal when they con- 
tribute to various worthy charities will not 
become too discouraged after studying Mr. 
Nixon's record of giving that totaled a 
whopping $295 of his rather sizable salary 
and income in 1972. 

SAMUEL M. BEZ 

Southfield, Mich. 


Sir / Although Richard Nixon is President 
of all the states, he pays taxes in none. 
Is he therefore a stateless person? 
JOSEPH MANNIX 
Washington, D.C. 


Accidentally Erasing the World 


Sir / Now that it appears that an important 
presidential tape recording is not safe from 
accidental erasure [Dec. 10], let us all hope 
and pray that the presidential atomic-war 
panic button is more securely safeguarded. 
Otherwise; the whole world is faced with 
erasure. 

D. ROZENDAL 

The Hague 


Wrong Lament 


Sir / "When blame is apportioned ... Who 
gets the rest? Just about everybody" [Dec. 
10]. Youcan say that again, only please add: 
including the press. Look at TIME during 
the past twelve months. How many pages 
about the impending energy crisis, how 
many about Watergate? While the house 
was on fire, you kept lamenting somebody's 
stealing the petty cash. 

ERNST FREIMANN 

Zug, Switzerland 


Sir / just cannot see why "the great Amer- 
ican nation” of more than 200 million peo- 
ple supports a tiny country that just grows 
oranges, while by supporting the Arabs it 
has more to gain and its citizens could sleep 
warmer this winter. 

MARIO JOSE 

Kano, Nigeria 


Sir / I was taught that the U.S. Government 
is “of the people. by the people, for the peo- 
ple." Now, alas, my fond beliefs have been 
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shattered by the Nixon Government "of thei 


rich, by the rich, for the rich." 

Mr. Simon's statement that there prob 
ably will be no rationing but added costs to | 
inhibit the use of gasoline was the final blow) ^ ^ ™ 
Would Mr. Simon please explain how peo, 
ple who live in areas with no public usd M 
portation are supposed to get to work if onh ounde 
the rich can afford to buy gasoline? | De 
that rationing is much less than perfect, B i 


! 


Editor-i 


it should provide a means by which low.-in Chairm 


come persons can purchase enough gasq ogee 
line to get to and from work. f Group 
HELEN V. ENGLEHART | Group 
Caldwell. Idaho [oen 


Sir / Solar energy. solar energy, solar ene; | MANA! 
POENT il, gas, coal and everythi ig Henry 
gy—forget oil. gas. coal and everything els.) 

thousands of feet underground. Solar ener. ASSIST, 
gy is open, aboveground and free for the j 


asking—not in billions it} SENIOR 
asking—not in billions of gallons but bil. Foote, € 


lions of years. F j Manus, | 
Scientists, is not now the time to cop. Diplom 
centrate on the sun? | Interna 
| Europe 

A.C, WILSON | ART DII 
Jackson Hole, Wyo. | ASSOC 
Bryant, 

liam R. | 


Sir / May the oil weapon paralyze private area 
cars in particular and thereby save the lives Ifan Kon 


of several hundred people. 


PER HALBERT oNN 
Brabrand, Denmark Grant, | 

‘ald M. / 

d ; Philip Tc 
Sir / How good it would be to be Dutch a REPOR 


this moment, and how proud so many peos (pepy 


ple are of the Dutch people! | Sothy Ha 
Walking in the cold with your head # Senior. 
held high can be so much more comfortable Peggy | 
than queuing for petrol with head bowed don, Ho 
—the difference, metaphorically speaking, Zad i 
between being “bloody, but unbowed" and! susan / 
bloody and bowed. At a time when:sucha Rosano 
sickeningly large part of the Western world fere; Vi 
(the U.S. excluded, but my own county onstan 
unfortunately included) is facing East vieve 
on its stomach, Holland is like a shining CORRE 
jn punt 
R.C.W. WESTON Jona M 
Windsor, England pase 
;Chicag 
Krey 
The New 38 Marshi 
mes 
Sir / Congratulations to Professor G. Etzl [priae 
Pearcy, whose concept of a new 38-stalt Austin, 
union [Dec. 17] also releases budget-stan" Europe 
urban areas from rural domination In stal Pail Re 
legislatures. BEN uus 
3 ` Suburban sprawl across state lines hes ee 
transportation Davi A 


created severe problems in jifeilenorar 
education and welfare that can ond James $ 
solved by coordinated regional plan d eon 
Solutions require that local tax dollars De" Vanco 
lowed to remain within the region. vit RRE 

Man-made political boundaries o istratic 
notinviolate, and they deserve Pearcy SY 
of re-evaluation. TDek 


S.J. ALTMAN . 
New York City 


mee 
on Geist, | 
Sir / Professor G. Etzel Pearcy hie baitte 
up with a very good idea. bU h in PHOT 
lieve he has gone nearly far enoug í Thor) M 
ducing the number of states to 2°: yerdyn Me 
es often ntoine 

borders of the present 50 states ow thO Elizab 
drawn up for reasons that are its of COPY 
oughly obsolete or are the tesy in anger, M 
torical happenstance. They Bas ta"Eoito 
cases, illogical, inconvenient, in! 
unfair to their inhabitants. I T 
were redivided into eight to t is 
they could be of suflicient siZ! 
ulation to maximize efficient. 
administration. 

DAVID HUTCHISON 

New York City 
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TIME's choice for Man of the Year has, as a rule, been a well-known, 
easily recognizable, sometimes symbolic figure. Charles Lindbergh 
was our first choice 46 years ago; since then, villains and heroes, 
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good or for ill—on history. 

The man on this week's cover was largely unknown outside Wash- 
ington, D.C., legal circles until last January, when the “Watergate Uu 
Seven" defendants appeared in his courtroom. Says Senior Editor 
Jason McManus, who has edited most of this year's U.S. stories 
dealing with Watergate: *By putting pressure on the defendants in 
that trial to tell the truth, Judge Sirica set in motion the tumultuous 
events of the year. His determination had vast implications for the 
country and the presidency, and a much needed and vital impact 
on the legal profession." d steve NORTHUP 

Correspondent David ; ¢ Li 
Beckwith, a member of our 
Washington Bureau since 
1972, did the major report- 
ing for the story. One of 
a handful of Washington- 
based journalists with a law 
degree, Beckwith regularly 
covers the Supreme Court 
and the Justice Department 
for TIME. The assignment 
led him to Sirica's court- 
room a year ago, and from 
there to a close association 
with the judge. “Sirica has 
always been accessible to 
newsmen," Beckwith says, 
*but he has a highly devel- 
oped sense of decorum, and 
is well respected by the 
press for his discretion." 
Beckwith spent hours with the judge: in his chambers, in his car and 
in his den at home. Says Beckwith, who graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Texas Law School in 1971, "My legal background helped 
me to appreciate the technical complexity of the issues handled by 
Judge Sirica through the year." 

For Associate Editor Ed Magnuson, this week's is his 15th cover 
story dealing with Watergate. “By now," he says, “I’m addicted.” 
USS. Picture Researcher Alice Rose George assembled photos of the 
cast of 43 characters that accompanies the story, and Reporter-Re- 
searcher Robert Goldstein, who has also been working on Watergate 
all year, interviewed a number of prominent lawyers and historians. 
He, along with several other TIME editors and correspondents, met 
the judge at a dinner in Washington not long ago. By this time, Si- 
rica had been told he was being considered for Man of the Year. “If 
this is in recognition of the nation's judiciary," he told the group, 
*then it's an honor for all of us." 
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Franco Picks a Right-Wing Heir 


For days Dictator Francisco Franco la- 
bored over one of the most momentous 
decisions of his career. Not only was the 
81-year-old Caudillo appointing à suc- 
cessor to President Luis Carrero Blan- 
co, who was assassinated by Basque ter- 
rorists, but he was probably naming as 
well his own successor as the guiding 
hand of Spain in the fast-approaching 
post-Franco era. 

In the end Franco chose more— per- 
haps much more—of the rigid policies 
that have governed the country since its 
Civil War. The new President will be 


ister, in charge of state security, in Car- 
rero Blanco's Cabinet. A harsh advo- 
cate of law-and-order, he has a wide 
following among the ultra-right wing, 
which criticized even the conservative 
Carrero Blanco for liberal tendencies. 
He may respond to the assassination by 
even greater repression of moderates 
and liberals—a move that would un- 
doubtedly aggravate already sharp po- 
litical divisions within the country. 
Despite the political tensions, the 
country was curiously quiet in the af- 
termath of Carrero Blanco's murder. 
Predictions of widespread violence were 


A 
makers, the government gave sava z] 


12- to 20-year sentences to ten leftists publi 
convicted of organizing underground la. an E 


bor unions. To show that the state wa, that 


secure and that the plot against Carre, Spall 
ro Blanco had been uncovered, the Sep Accc 
uridad announced within 48 hours the were 
results of its investigation. It pinpointe itary 
six members of the Basque separatist o | 1 1€) 


ganization, the E.T.A., who it said we, POIN 
Blan 


involved in the assassination. 


{ 


All had escaped to France, wher feet 1 
an E.T.A. spokesman in Paris explainq expk 
to the daily Figaro: "Our first idea wag unde 
not to kill Admiral Carrero Blanco bu erva 


to kidnap him and exchange him fo, 
our political prisoners.* E/ Caudill 
doesn't interest us any longer. An E 


then 


I 


a wa 


tempt against him would have made woul 


sense 30 years ago. We wanted now to 


sives 
peer: 


Carlos Arias Navarro, 65, who was 
Spain's top cop as head of the Direc- 
ción General de Seguridad, the nation- 
al security police, from 1957 to 1965. 
After that he became mayor of Madrid 
and last June he was made Interior Min- 


proved wrong—at least for the moment. 
“The reaction has shown the maturity 
of the Spanish people,” trumpeted Ma- 
drid’s Nuevo Diario. 


As an example to possible trouble- 


demolish the edifice provided for the 
succession, and I think we succeeded.” 


recti 
The swift identification of the terror- er T 


ists seemed designed more to quiet the b 
* At least 100 Basques are political prisoners. en 


presi 


Even before their spectacular assassina- 
tion of President Luis Carrero Blanco, 
members of the E.T.A. (for Euzkadi Ta 
Azkatasuna—meaning Basque Land 
and Liberty) were electrifying Spain 
with their terrorist raids. In addition to 
many fire and bombing attacks, the 
small band of fanatical Basque separat- 
ists has since 1969 committed six assas- 
sinations, three kidnapings and 40 bank 
raids, collecting $14 million. Earlier this 
year, after police fatally shot a Basque 
leader, Eustaquio Mendizabal, the 
E.T.A. was comparatively quiet. But the 
Basques have recently renewed their ter- 
rorism with a vengeance. Their ultimate, 
if fanciful aim: to unite all the Basques 
in both France and Spain into an in- 
dependent state. 

The separatist movement is only the 
latest incarnation of a tradition of re- 


The Basques: Business—and Bombs 


sistance that goes back thousands of 
years. Settled in the Western Pyrenees 
since Paleolithic times, the round-faced, 
stocky Basques are probably Europe’s 
first known people. In earlier periods 
they resisted the Romans, the Visigoths, 
the Moors and the Franks under Char- 
Jemagne. Similarly, the E.T.A. is now 
struggling to regain for the Basques their 
ancient, almost tribal traditions of self- 
government. 

Today the roughly 2,000,000 
Basques are an industrious, aggressive 
people, with a passion for gambling, es- 
pecially during Sunday matches of jai 
alai, They speak a highly inflected lan- 
guage, which has some 175. verb suffix- 
es and is unrelated to any Indo-Euro- 
pean tongue. Those who live on the 
French side of the border are poor ag- 
ricultural people, and many of them 


FOUR E.T.A. MEN NEAR BORDEAUX CLAIMING RESPONSIBILITY FOR ASSASSINATION 


have been moving to Paris, Borde=—— 
and other cities. But the four Bas AM 
provinces of Spain (Vizcaya, Álava,G 
püzcoa and Navarra) are among! 
country's richest. Through the centur 
many Basques have gone out into), 
world and achieved greatness., Amg% 
them: St. Francis Xavier and St. If 
tius of Loyola, Philosopher Miguel Us € 
muno and South American Revoluti i; 
ary Hero Simón Bolívar. U by 
Only a minority of the Spaj 9 
Basques still live in the remote mo x 
tain fastnesses or on the Bay of By 
and follow their ancient occupation 
shepherding, fishing and smuggl 
About 80% now live in such pulsatinglansic 
dustrial centers as Bilbao and the aga" 
around San Sebastian, where they k 
risen to many middle-managemenl)) / SPAN 
and acquired a reputation as $ m 
bankers and businessmen. — 
Though often well entrenched Jn 
Spanish economy, the Basques coni 
to regard the Franco regime as | The 
legitimate usurper of their ancien? Ws E 
erties. They fought against prancoial hui 
Spanish Civil War of 1936 n 
few months an autonomous m 
public existed—and ever since e 
been regarded by the Madrid Psifth : 
ment as a potential source o aha few 
Though several have achieve do disci 
tional positions, none of the oy cet, N 
itary governors of the four prov apture 
Basque. The Guardia Civil, 2 ^y. Swe 
the national security police: 1S ovasaues 
trated more heavily in those PUITA. 
than in any other par S 
- Basque dislike of outs! € ~ a ASque 


a 

also reflected in the Roman "dy the 

Church. Nationalistic Basa’. ¡creat 
;n the Weme. T 


who rarely rise much in ^ sar 

are often at odds with i ihe hen a 
proved bishops and op de, ace 
identification of the church teal" adrid 


$ with the regime. —— 


" : 
leftis Public than to catch the plotters. In fact, 
ind Jg.@n E.T.A. source told TIME last week 
le Wa that none of the plotters was even in 
Carre, Spain at the time of the assassination. 
e Sep, According to this source, the real killers 
rs th, WETE other members of the E.T.A.'s mil- 
ointy itaTY branch, or so-called Fifth Wing. 
List oj They had taken a basement room near a 
1 wen point traveled every day by Carrero 
Blanco's car and bad dug a tunnel 20 
feet under the road. They planted three 
explosive charges of nearly 40 Ibs. each 
m 'under the street, timed to explode at in- 
i m tervals of a tenth of a second to match 
m Fe the movement of the President's car. 
dill Red sighting marks were daubed on 
i a a wall across the street so the terrorists 
midi would know when to trigger the explo- 
*sives. There were two assassins. One 
10W 1 peered through the window and gave di- 
9r the rections through a walkie-talkie; at his 
eded" command, the other pressed the plung- 
terror-ler, The identity of these men has not 
et the been announced by the police—and is 
S- presumably still unknown. 


Where 
lained 


— 


Borde: 
Bas 
G 


Ir 
lava, Gi 


ASQUE COUNTRY 


Bay of Biscay 


FRANCE 
ea S 


a4 
, Span 
. 


|satinglantic 
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as a! The E.T.A. was founded in the late 
icien350s, and until a few years ago its sev- 
incol/'al hundred members did little more 
„henian paint slogans on walls. But in the 
asqu’ 1d-1960s a group of young Basque pa- 
. theyllots rejected the moderation of their el- 
oars and secretly formed the terrorist 
of unzifth. Wing” of the E.T.A. Consisting 

igh à few dozen men at most, it is a taut- 
Gi of! disciplined, highly trained guerrilla 
W cand, well supplied with arms either 
V siptured from the police or bought 
yess j| Sweden and Czechoslovakia. Most 
is P asques have scant interest in the 
, POT A "s brand of terrorism. But though 
n. _ likely to achieve its ultimate goal of 
, COM asque independence, the E.T.A. is to- 
n i the group with the greatest ability 
ue P create serious trouble for Franco's re- 
hieme. It has proved that it can’ strike 
Erat Hen and whom it pleases, and it clear- 
| the “intends to make more trouble for the 


lea adrid government. 
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SOVIET UNION 


Solzhenitsyn's Bill of Indictment 


Once again last week Russia's greatest 
living writer, Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
hurtled forward on a collision course 
with the Kremlin leaders. Heroically 
disregarding official threats, the Nobel- 
prizewinning novelist authorized publi- 
cation in the West of by far his most 
explosive work. It was Solzhenitsyn's 
first nonfiction book, a 600-page doc- 
umentation of the entire Soviet system 
of mass police terror from 1918 to 1956. 

Titled The Gulag Archipelago,* the 
book is based on Solzhenitsyn's eleven 
years in prisons, concentration camps 
and exile, as well as letters that he re- 
ceived from ex-prisoners and interviews 
that he conducted with 227 survivors of 
slave-labor camps. Last week, as the 
Russian text appeared in Paris, and the 
New York Times began syndicating a 
10,000-word excerpt, Gulag struck its 
early readers as both a literary master- 
work and an unparalleled indictment of. 
the Soviet regime. 

Striking at' Lenin. The power and 
substance of Solzhenitsyn's condemna- 
tion seemed likely to bring down the 
Kremlin's wrath on the already belea- 
guered author (see BOOKS). In contrast 
to his novels One Day in the Life of Ivan 
Denisovich, The Cancer Ward and The 
First Circle, which dealt only with Sta- 
lin's terror, Gulag strikes out at the of- 
ficially idolized figure of Lenin. Solzhe- 
nitsyn rejects the Kremlin's thesis that 
Stalin alone was responsible for the “ex- 
cesses” of his time. Instead, Solzhenitsyn 
devastatingly demonstrates that the im- 
prisonment of millions under Stalin was 
made possible by Lenin's establishment 
of a ruthless police state. He ascribes 
the confessions wrung from government 
leaders at Stalin's purge trials to the 
work of professional hypnotists recruit- 
ed under Lenin. Weaving personal tes- 
timonies with historical data, he records 
Leninist purges, Leninist concentration 
camps and Leninist mass executions. 

Gulag also recounts the better- 
known horrors of the Stalin era while 
adding some sensational disclosures and 
intimations. Solzhenitsyn suggests, for 
example, that Stalin was an undercover 
agent of the Okhrana (the Czarist se- 
cret police) in the disguise of a Bolshe- 
vik revolutionary—thus reinforcing the 
suspicions of several Western scholars. 
Gulag also says that Stalin planned a 
large-scale “massacre” of Jews that was 
thwarted by his death in 1953. In that 
year the arrest of several Jewish phy- 
sicians, accused of plotting to assassinate 
high government officials, unleashed a 
wave of anti-Semitism. 

Writes Solzhenitsyn: "According to 


*Gulag is an acronym for the dread Central Cor- 
rective Labor Camp Administration. To Solzhe- 
nitsyn, the title suggests that the territory of the 
U.SS.R. was dotted with myriad islands of con- 
centration camps—an archipelago that was "psy- 
chologically fused into a continent inhabited by 
prisoners.” 
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PRISONER SOLZHENITSYN IN 1946 
Documenting the terror. 


Moscow rumors, Stalin’s plan was this: 
at the beginning of March, 1953, the 
‘doctor-murderers’ were to be hanged on 
Red Square. Aroused patriots, naturally 
led by instructors, were to rush off to in- 
cite an anti-Jewish pogrom. And at this 
point ... the government would inter- 
vene generously to save the Jews from 
the wrath of the people. On that very 
same night it would remove them from 
Moscow to the Far East and Siberia, 
where barracks were already prepared 
for them.” 

Equally inflammatory, from the So- 
viet point of view, are Solzhenitsyn’s 
meticulously documented comparisons 
of Czarist authoritarianism and Com- 
munist dictatorship. In terms of num- 
bers of arrests and executions, and 
lengths of prison terms, he declares, 
the Soviet regime has exceeded impe- 
rial rule by factors ranging from 10 to 
l to 1,000 to 1. Solzhenitsyn also as- 
serts that the Soviets killed and im- 
prisoned far more people than the Nazis 
did, excluding wartime casualties on 
both sides. He estimates that in any 
one year of the Stalin era, 12,000,000 
people were held in prison. “As some 
departed beneath the sod,” he adds, 
“the ‘machine’ kept bringing in replace- 
ments." He eloquently calls for pun-. 
ishment of all those responsible for such 
crimes against the Soviet people, not- - 
ing that post-Hitler Germany has con- - 
victed more than 78,000 persons of bru- 
tality and murder. Post-Stalin Russi 
however, has tried only two dozen ¢ 
its former executioners. 2i 

Perhaps Solzhenitsyn's boldest 
most dangerous assertion concerns 

=) 


= 


Red Army general who is anath- 
a to the Soviets. He was Andrei Vla- 
sov, who commanded Russian units in 
the German army after 1942. Although 
Solzhenitsyn does not condone Vlasov's 
wartime defection, he praises him as 
“one of the most talented" of the Soviet 
generals who conducted the earlier de- 

Moscow in 1941. ' 
E history of the manuscript of Gu- 
lag is nearly as tragic as its subject mat- 
ter. Although Solzhenitsyn had begun 
researching the book in 1958, he did not 
start writing it until 1964, just as official 
Soviet acceptance of his works had be- 
gun to wane. The 1962 publication 1n 
Russia of One Day, by Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev's order, had prompted hun- 
dreds of former prisoners to write to Sol- 
zhenitsyn, detailing their own experi- 
ences. Deeply moved, Solzhenitsyn shut 
himself up in a ramshackle dacha to 
work. He completed Gulag four years 
later. Solzhenitsyn was then unwilling 
to risk endangering his correspondents 
and those he had interviewed by allow- 
ing Gulag to be published in the West. 
Instead, he entrusted parts of his manu- 
script to close Russian friends. Later, he 
sent the manuscript abroad by unknown 
means. 

Last fall one of his friends yielded 
to five days of brutal KGB interrogation; 
after giving up a copy of the manuscript, 
she hanged herself (TIME, Sept. 17). 
Once Gulag was in the hands of the se- 
curity police, Solzhenitsyn could no 
longer protect his informants, most of 
whom are named in the book. In the 
preface, he explains his decision to pub- 
lish: “For years I have with reluctant 
heart withheld from publication this al- 
ready completed book. My obligation to 
those who are still alive outweighed my 
obligation to those who are dead. But 
now that State Security has seized the 
book anyway I have no alternative but 
to publish it immediately.” 

Surprise Publication., Plans for 
publication of Gulag were kept secret 
by the author's Swiss lawyer. Though ru- 
mors about the work had circulated for 
several years, its existence was denied 
by everybody close to Solzhenitsyn. Thus 
the announcement of imminent publi- 
Cation by Harper & Row and four Eu- 
ropean publishers took the world by sur- 
prise last week—as did the serialization 
of excerpts by the New York Times. 

The secrecy was intended to prevent 
the Soviets from attempting to stop pub- 
lication of Gulag. Still, there were signs 
that KGB intelligence had penetrated the 
camouflage. A week before Gulag’s ap- 
pearance in Paris, the head of a new So- 
viet copyright organization, Boris Pan- 
Kin, announced that his agency would 
henceforth sue foreign publishers who 
brought out proscribed works by Soviet 
authors like Solzhenitsyn, Pankin add- 

ed that Soviet citizens who send manu- 
scripts out of the country would be 
arrested, presumably on charges of 
smuggling. For that, Solzhenitsyn could 
¿spend as long as ten years in prison and 
ive years in exile.’ ; 
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THAILAND 
The First Steps to Reform 


From all over Thailand they came. 
Farmers, folk singers, hill-tribe leaders, 
journalists, lawyers, businessmen and 
provincial officials streamed into Bang- 
kok and filled the capital's plush hotels. 
They were among the more than 2,300 
delegates called to a National Conven- 
tion by King Bhumibol Adulyadej. He 
had complained that "the good people 
in Thailand don't want to take the pow- 
er, and the bad people do." To remedy 
that and to help fill the political vac- 
uum that has existed since the military- 
dominated regime was overthrown after 
a bloody student revolt last October, the 
King convened the meeting. 

The delegates, many of them obvi- 
ously uncomfortable in the ill-fitting 


KING BHUMIBOL ADDRESSING CONVENTION 
"This is the beginning of democracy." 


Western suitsthat they rented for the oc- 
casion, met in the grandstand of the 
Royal Turf Club. They elected 299 of 
their number to form a new National 
Assembly, which will approve a new 
constitution and oversee new national 
elections. The Assembly's members rep- 
resent the most democratic political 
cross section. in the country's history. 
Military and police officers have only 
about one-tenth of the seats, compared 
with two-thirds in the old Assembly. 
Now civil servants, academics, journal- 
Ists and farmers sit side by side. The As- 
sembly even includes a samlor driver, 
who intends to park his three-wheel, 
smoke-belching minitaxi at the Nation- 
al Assembly building next to the shiny 
Mercedes-Benzes driven by some of his 
wealthier colleagues. 

The new constitution is being draft- 
ed by a committee of 19 experts. It could 


' lead to badly needed social and econom- 


ic changes for Thailand, including land 
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reform, pensions for farmers, and dire, 
election of local government officials (i x 
stead of appointment by Bangkok). Th 
constitution is also expected to end fy 
mally the dictatorial and arbitrary Tu 
that characterized the military's 41-ye] 
domination ofthe country's politica] ti 1 

The military is now in such disgral 
that even the Minister of Defense welt 
a business suit in public, rather than jb 
general’s uniform. Nonetheless, comp 
tent civilians still hesitate taking powelim 
because they have long viewed -partid $ 
ipation in politics with distaste. In fa 
the Thai language uses the idiom « 
play at politics” rather than “to go ini 
politics.” Thus even Sanya Dhamasaki 
the popular civilian who has been te 
porary Prime Minister for the past three 
months, wants to return quickly to hi 
job as rector of Bahgkok’s Thammasj 
University. T 

Tedious Regimen. Much of th 
success of the new system will at first de 
pend on King Bhumibol, 46, who avoid 
ed politics until recently. He used (i 
spend his days touring his kingdom 
opening hospitals, awarding diplomá 
and visiting villages. Reports TIME. Go, 
respondent Barry Hillenbrand: “It i 
precisely this tiring, often tedious reg 
imen that has made Bhumibol so un 
reservedly loved throughout the country 
His travels also made him aware of thi 
disfavor felt toward the military regimi 
and the need to bring farmers and la 
borers into the National Assembl 
Since last October's student revolt, thi 
King has distinguished himself as à 
adroit political operator, and he has ad 
ed as a catalyst for change." Speakini 
at the Turf Club to the delegates to tht 
convention, Bhumibol declared: “This 
the beginning of democracy.” 

The King’s support could enable th 
emerging reformist regime to weathe 
expected turbulence on several fron 
Consumers are angered by inflation 
since last January, prices have rise 
more than 1796 and rice prices alon 
have soared 50%. The students rema} 
restless because they feel that the 
forms have not yet gone far enouet y 
end the corruption and injustice ing 
kingdom. The Thai labor mover 
which has just won a boost 1n the 1 
imum wage from 60e a day to 300, { 
flexed its new muscle by calling d 
strikes, most of which were se 
quickly. ; 

The King's activism worries v 
of his supporters. One high Wester ‘al 
lomat, for example, fears that Bhur 
might tarnish his image as an "ive t 
ual above politics, and thus derr, goi 
Thais of “the one thing they hav zl 
for them: the stability that the tcs 
vides.” In that case, unrest an 
could mount and lead to a return 
itary rule. As one member 9 puls 
stitutional-drafting committe? ffan 
“The military has the guns 4? "m. 
All we have to stop them 5 
stitution and our idealism.” For 
ment, at least, idealism in Th 
ascending. 


iland 


of consu ner: hag izines published 
‘inthe world ee The most TV 


" 


E it's worth a second glance, 
; it should be in magazines. 
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MAN OF THE YEAR/COVER STORY 


| Judge John J. Siria 


There was little ennobling in the broad shape of human al 
fairs in 1973. Mankind progressed haltingly, if at all, in its to, JUd8 
tuous quest for greater wisdom in the conduct of intei claim 
tional relations and greater brotherhood among individual valid. 
The U.S. continued to improve relations with China and clun Cour 
to a strained détente with the Soviet Union. But political T i 
timents elsewhere still were expressed in the blood languag the Sı 
of terrorist bombs and bullets, from Belfast to Madrid, Row C 
to Khartoum. Once more men died in battles on the ho the P 
sands of the Sinai and in the barren Golan Heights. The firs majo 
freely elected Marxist leader in the world was killed ina right chars 
wing rebellion in Chile; a changing of the guardians refur. tnan 
bished authoritarian rule in Greece. For Americans, the dyin, rose 
finally ended in the paddyfields and jungles of Viet Nam, bu ee 
more than 50,000 Vietnamese killed each other after the long. rok 
awaited “peace.” Sive a 
Yet more than any other event, it was the multifaceted f s 
Watergate affair, the worst political scandal in U.S. history, eie 
that dominated the news in 1973. As it gradually unfolded, it snd 1 
volving more and more areas of President Richard Nixon: ee 
Administration, it revealed a shocking disdain for both the bowe 
spirit and the letter of the law at the highest levels of Gov. of pr 
ernment. Ultimately, not only the primacy of the rule of lay nih 
on which the American system rests but the presidency of celeb 
Nixon stood challenged, plunging the U.S. into a grave gov: Hous 
ernmental crisis. Fittingly, it was the American legal system furth 
which had trained so many of the malefactors caught in the 
Watergate web, that came to the rescue. | 
One judge, stubbornly and doggedly pursuing the truth in A Tr 
his courtroom regardless of its political implications, forced T 
Watergate into the light of investigative day. One judge, 1n- comp 
sisting that not all the panoply of the presidency entitled stage 
Nixon to withhold material evidence from the Watergate pros: 1973. 
ecutors, brought the White House tapes and documents oul lianc 
of hiding. For these deeds, and as a symbol of the American: Yom 
diciary's insistence on the priority of law throughout the 80? occu] 
did Watergate saga of 1973, TIME’s Man of the Year Js Fed: succe 


eral Judge John Joseph Sirica. ' ly cn 
that 1 

A s Arab 

A Judicial Search for Truth and Justice Arab 
Set against the widespread abuse of Executive power ey eh 


` OA artici 
emplified by Watergate, Sirica’s performance Br ike inst. benel 
larly reassuring as a testimony to the integrity ° al ti 
tution he represents. Of proudly humble origins and witht naval 
pretensions to legal erudition, Sirica, at 69, culminated his D» x 
reer only a year from retirement as chief judge of the US. nt the L 
trict Court for Washington, D.C. He had from the oue) on w 
ambition other than to do his job in the Watergate ESS Ame 
the truth, see that justice was done. yt in a 
Modest and unimposing in speech and stature out of 7 5 E 
the 5-ft. 6-in. jurist towered and glowered from hIS 2^, fire, t 
openly indignant at what he considered evasions ant ae seeki 
tions in testimony before him. He simply did not belle? x bolst 
the seven lowly burglars who had wiretapped Democrat rga! derto 
tional Committee headquarters at Washington's wa al tiatec 
‘complex in June 1972 were a self-starting team wor ing * i 
Injudicially, some have argued, but undeniably 1n the essi nifice 
national interest, as others would insist, he applie | 
until he got a scandal-bursting response. Once James o ke volve 
Cord Jr. began to talk, the White House conspiracy A petile 
Watergate “a third-rate burglary” came apart at the ass | home 
Sirica used his same rugged courtroom common i d y had i 
cope with the challenge of a historic constitutional €? st gnot, ! 
tween branches of Government, Even a President 7 ye year 


spond to subpoenas for evidence in criminal cases, 5! Eu 


ANKANA Y EARQUBGE JOHN J. SIRICA 


ATH3NM3X INH QIAYO 


——— 9 


, 


Ittanding Firm for the Primacy of Law 


lan a ; A , 
its a Judges, not the President, must ultimately decide whether 


claims of Executive privilege to withhold such evidence are 
valid. Presidents, in short, are not above the law. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia upheld him; 
and in the end, Nixon gave up, partly because he feared that 
the Supreme Court would also see it Sirica’s way. 

Other characters in the Watergate drama, most notably 
the President around whom the whole affair revolved, played 
major roles. Yet Nixon, to his own detriment, never took 
charge of the scandal, continually reacting to events rather 
than shaping them. The remarkable Senator Sam Ervin, who 
Tefur. rose spectacularly as a national folk hero in chairing the his- 
' dying toric Senate Watergate hearings, employed literary allusions 
m, Dui and unabashed outrage to effectively belittle the many eva- 
* long: sive and amoral Nixon men who came before him. 

Archibald Cox, the determined Special Prosecutor, re- 
aceted fused to accept a unilateral Nixon “compromise” designed to 
Iston. circumvent Sirica’s orders regarding the presidential tapes, 
ed, it and publicly protested Nixon’s command that he desist from 
iXOn' seeking further presidential evidence. Fired by Nixon, Cox 
th the bowed out with a Brahmin civility that inspired a fire storm 

Gov. of protest at his dismissal. Former Attorney General Elliot 
of law Richardson, too, stood as a staunch symbol of integrity in the 
ncy 0! celebrated “Saturday Night Massacre” by defying the White 
e g0: House decree that he fire Cox. Richardson resigned instead, 


d further arousing national indignation. 
in the 


ruth in A Trio of Global Actors 


forced The Watergate drama in Washington could not, of course, 
ge, I completely obscure the principal actors elsewhere on the world 
ntitled stage. Three were particularly notable for their roles during 
epro* 1973. Egypt’s President Anwar Sadat skillfully courted al- 
nts oll liances among Arab leaders, then launched the coordinated 
canju: Yom Kippur attack by his armies and those of Syria on Israeli- 
he so occupied territories. Although the strike was ultimately un- 
is Fed: successful, the fact that the invading armies were not instant- 
ly crushed by the Israelis restored a measure of Arab pride 
that may help make a Middle East settlement possible, Saudi 
Arabia's King Feisal responded to the urgings of militant 
Arab leaders and curtailed oil shipments to nations that the 
Arabs deemed too friendly with Israel. The immediate im- 
pact was devastating. The long-term repercussions could prove 
beneficial, however, as a grim reminder that industrialized na- 
tions have for too long wasted energy and recklessly failed to 
develop alternate sources of it. 

Most important of the three men was Henry Kissinger, 
the U.S. Secretary of State and presidential adviser. As Nix- 
on was engulfed by Watergate, Kissinger became, in effect, 
America's president for foreign affairs. He ranged the world 
yf cout in a virtuoso performance of solo diplomacy. He twice toured 

bendi major capitals of the Middle East, first to help achieve a cease- 
decet fire, then to complete arrangements for a Geneva conference 
ihs seeking a long-range settlement. Twice he flew to Moscow to 
Na bolster détente or ease the Middle East crisis. He also un- 
i dertook two missions to China, building on the diplomacy ini- 
i tiated the year before by Nixon and himself. 
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and Kissinger played a key role, too, in the year's most sig- 
d nificant foreign policy achievement: the negotiated withdraw- 


X Meal of U.S. combat forces from the nation's debilitating in- 

"eer Volvement in the Viet Nam War. However tardy, the 
to k settlement allowed 587 American prisoners of war to return 
ams y home, the draft to be suspended and the domestic strife that 
sens had inspired a rebellious counterculture to be eased. It did 
lashi anot, however, achieve a true peace for Viet Nam itself and at 


nd year's end fighting continued almost unabated. 
a 
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Following directly on the shattering 
U.S. experience in Viet Nam, it was the 
turbulent U.S. political crisis that made 
some of the world worry about the sta- 
bility of America and question its capac- 
ity to play a global role. Variously dis- 
believing, saddened, sickened and cynical, 
many Americans, too, lost faith in lead- 
ers who had betrayed their trust. One who 
had most blatantly done so was Spiro T. 
Agnew, an acerbic apostle of righteous- 
ness who had thrived as Nixon's Vice 
President on strident demands for harsh 
judgments against all who disagreed with 
his own rigid concepts of acceptable ide- 
ology and permissible—but never permis- 
sive—behavior. Then, faced with over- 
whelming evidence of his own criminal 


XENNERLY 


PRESIDENT RICHARD NIXON 


corruptness and petty greed in accepting 
graft from Maryland contractors, Agnew 
successively claimed innocence, lashed 
out at his accusers, copped a plea on in- 
come tax evasion, and quit. 

A. Vice President admitting criminal 
activity was shocking enough. But with 
the gradual, string-by-string unraveling of 
Watergate, the resulting revelations indi- 
cated an astonishing pervasiveness of cor- 
ruption among Nixon's political and of- 
ficial associates. Theirs was a lust for the 
enhancement of their leader carried far 
beyond acceptable limits. That made it 
all the more menacing to democracy, if 
less alarming to those who insisted that, 
after all, nothing was stolen and no one 
was killed. No fewer than twelve of Nix- 
on's former aides or the hands they hired 
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MARCH 20: McCORD'S LETTER TO SIRICA BREAKS WATERGATE OPEN 


were convicted of crimes. Six others, including two Cabinet 
members, were indicted. At least seven more Nixon officials 
seem certain to be indicted when the three federal grand ju- 
ries now at work in Washington complete their tasks. The 
total of all those charged with crimes could surpass 30. 

Later trials may absolve some defendants, but the range 
of criminal charges against them is appalling. It includes per- 
jury. burglary, illegal wiretapping, obstruction of justice, de- 
struction of evidence, fraud, extortion, solicitation of illegal 
campaign contributions, violation of campaign funding laws, 
subornation of perjury, illegal distribution of campaign lit- 
erature, and various forms of conspiracy to commit illegal 
acts. No such litany of illegality has ever before been offi- 
cially leveled against the associates of any U.S. President. 


The Allegations Against the President 


But as the scandal ballooned well beyond a political bur- 
glary and its cover-up, wide-ranging allegations against Nixon 
himself became part of the sordid affair. They included con- 
tentions that Nixon had: 1) intervened in an antitrust action 
against ITT in return for political contributions; 2) raised 
milk support prices and reduced dairy imports for similar con- 
siderations; 3) issued orders leading to the burglary of the 
office of Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist; 4) offered to appoint 
the judge in the Ellsberg case FBI director, as a means of in- 
fluencing his decision in the case; 5) ordered or condoned il- 
legal wiretapping and other “White House horrors” per- 

‘petrated by his self-appointed “plumbers”; 6) obstructed 
justice by firing Prosecutor Cox; 7) directed or knew about 
the solicitation of illegal campaign contributions from cor- 
porations; 8) misused public funds in improving his res- 
idences in Key Biscayne and San Clemente; 9) failed to pay 
his proper share of federal and California income taxes; 10) 
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had altered or disposed of some presidential Watergate tapę Teste 

Richard Nixon's culpability is not yet clear, although th the P: 
president of almost anything else would have been quick) 
forced to resign by a scandal infecting so much of his Org: that c 
nization. Moreover, the strange oscillations in White Housea| 
titudes toward the various investigations raised grave doubi self t 
about Nixon's innocence. First there were blanket denials, lay (UE 
ish claims of Executive privilege and invocations of nation: ki 
security. Then came repeated clarifications, previous state flt i 
ments declared “inoperative,” and multiple promises of fil did sı 
disclosure. Subpoenas were resisted. The persistent Speci that p 
Prosecutor was fired. Next a sudden yielding to the courts, fo! 
lowed by an Operation Candor that was far from candid 
claims that crucial tapes were “nonexistent” and the reve The J 
lation of a-mysterious flaw in one recording. Observes TIM, T 
Washington Bureau Chief Hugh Sidey: “It all falls into place for hi 
it all makes sense, if one makes a very simple assumption its, Sj 
Nixon is guilty—he knew what his men were doing and, in the b 
deed, directed them." Otherwise, it was all irrational behavio garde 
—and that, too, would be frightening in a President. AStE, Hc 
result, Nixon, who began the year as the most decisively tt agent 
elected President in U.S. history, ended it facing demands fo the si 
his resignation and an impeachment inquiry by the Judiciar for t] 
Committee of the House of Representatives. : j swere 

As 1973 began, the Watergate wiretapping was widely rt only ' 
garded as a mysterious political operation, its origins unknow tice” 
and its seriousness unappreciated. Candidate George McGo! of the 
ern had been unable to stir much interest in it as a campal#! plead 
issue. Except for dogged digging by a small segment of thi mitte 
U.S. press, most notably the Washington Post and TIME, th ] 
entire matter might have faded from public view. i RID 

While the news stories traced some links between tithe V 
White House and the electronic eavesdropping on the pe WaS 
ocrats, the Justice Department prepared to handle the ca ioe 7 
routinely. Henry Petersen, head of the department's ory d ous 
division, assigned a team of bright but junior prosecutors CUM 
cluding Earl J. Silbert, Seymour Glanzer and Donald on ume 
bell, to the task. At Petersen's direction, they showed 
zeal for tracing the source of the funds used by the men 
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> tape rested at the Watergate or determining who had authorized 
agh th the politically motivated crime. 3 

quick The case of the seven original defendants did not look all 
sors that ordinary to Judge Sirica, who had been reading the news- 
i E papers and later told some reporters: *I was only asking my- 
d a self the same questions you were.” As chief judge of the Dis- 
is | trict Court, he had the duty to assign the case to one of 15 
38 a judges—and he took it himself. That was partly because he 
ation had a relatively light docket at the time, but also because he 
state felt that if he as a Republican judge handled the matter, and 
OF did so fairly and aggressively, no charges could be leveled 


E that partisanship had entered the judicial process. 
s, fo 


candid 
e ree The Appearance of Justice Must Prevail 
S TIM! Thus on Jan. 11, ten days before Nixon was inaugurated 
) plact for his second term in a mood of festive partying and high spir- 
nption its, Sirica presided solemnly in his fifth-floor courtroom in 
ind, inthe beige U.S. Court House and served notice that he re- 
ehavio garded the Watergate burglary as a far from simple matter. 
t. ASCE, Howard Hunt Jr., sometime White House consultant, CIA 
vely agent and mystery novelist, offered to plead guilty to three of 
nds fo the six charges against him as one of the seven men arrested 
dician for the Watergate wiretapping-burglary. In this case, an- 
swered Sirica, the public would have to be assured that not 
dely rè only “the substance of justice” but also “the appearance of jus- 
\knoWl tice” was preserved. Also, because “of the apparent strength 
AcGo\ of the Government's case” against him, Hunt would have to 
mpaig! plead guilty to all six counts or go to trial for each. Hunt ad- 
| of thi mitted his guilt on all of them. 
ME, th “Don’t pull any punches—you give me straight answers,” 
warned Sirica when the four Cuban Americans arrested at 
cen t the Watergate pleaded guilty four days later. If anyone else 
> Dem was involved, Sirica added, “I want to know it and the grand 
je ca jury wants to know it.” The four insisted that the conspiracy 
rimi stopped at the low levels of their arrested leaders: Hunt; G. 
ors,! Gordon Liddy, another former White House consultant and 
Cam} counsel for Nixon’s 1972 re-election finance committee; and 
d li James W. McCord Jr., a former CIA electronic-eavesdrop- 
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MAURICE STANS JOHN EHRLICHMAN 
ping expert and security chief 
for Nixon's re-election com- 
mittee. Where did they get the 
money to carry out their op- 
eration? They did not know. 
Snapped Sirica: “Well, I’m sor- 
ry, but I don’t believe you.” 
Sirica was still skeptical 
when the Government’s main 
witness, Former FBI Agent Al- 
fred C. Baldwin, admitted at 
the trial of Liddy and McCord 
that he had monitored many 
of the conversations of Dem- 
ocrats on a radio receiver in 
the Howard Johnson’s motel 
across the street from the Watergate. But Baldwin 
also insisted that he could not recall to whom at the 
Nixon re-election committee he had delivered rec- 
ords of the intercepted talks. “Here you are an FBI 
agent and you want the court and jury to believe that 
you gave [them] to some guard you hardly knew? Is 
that your testimony?” asked Sirica. It was indeed. 
With the jury out of the courtroom, Sirica dis- 
missed as "ridiculous, frankly" the claim by McCord's 
attorney, Gerald Alch, that McCord had helped bug 
the Democrats in hopes of detecting plans of radicals 
for acts of violence against, Republicans during the 
campaign. If McCord really believed that, Sirica sug- 
gested, he should have called police, the FBI or the Se- 
cret Service. Well, could McCord’s defense be based 
on the claim that he had no criminal intent? “You 
may argue it,” Sirica told Alch. “Whether the jury will be- 
lieve you is another story.” 
The jury did not, finding both McCord and Liddy guilty 
on Jan. 30 of burglary, wiretapping and attempted bugging. 
At a bail hearing for the two conspirators, Sirica urged the 
Government's prosecutors to put certain Nixon officials "un- 
der oath in the grand jury room." At least one, former Com- 
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merce Secretary Mauric 
prosecution to submit a swi 
lieu of testifying. “I am su 
tinent facts have been prod 
rica declared. He reminded the prosec 
sons he wanted them to question again. 


investigations for al 1 
mal procedure, he Jet the convicted 
verity of sentences would depend hea 
which they cooperated with probation 
gators still probing the Watergate crimes. 


baring forum looming ahea 


"The whole truth 
is not being 
told?" 


John Sirica does not readily fit the 
heroic mold. He speaks softly and 
in inelegant phrases studded with “Ya 
know what I mean” and “You know 
me.” The judicial sternness of his pho- 
tographs gives way in person to an un- 
pretentious openness, conveying his 
wonder at all the attention he is receiv- 
ing. Belying his tough-guy reputation, 
Sirica (pronounced Suh-rick-uh) has 
been known to get butterflies in his 
stomach when he has peeked into his 
courtroom and seen it jammed for a Wa- 
tergate-related hearing. He carefully 
writes down and reads most pronounce- 
ments from the bench, not trusting his 
own instant phrasing. 

Yet, like his exaggerated reputation 
as "Maximum John” (for his tough sen- 
tencing), his simplicity and folksiness 
are also deceptive. “Underneath that 
quiet surface, he’s aggressive; he knows 
what he wants to do and he does it,” 
notes a Sirica colleague, Federal Judge 
Leonard Walsh. What Sirica wants to 
do is battle for whatever he thinks is 
right. “I came up rough-and-tumble, 
never backing away from a fight. It does 
something good for you,” he says. 

L] 

That combative instinct, which en- 
abled Sirica to rise to his greatest court- 
room challenge, has marked much of 
his career. Combined with a handy tem- 
per, it has also led him to be reversed 
on appeal more often than most judges 

. on the average, and has brought pro- 
^ tests from civil libertarians. Late in 
1972, for example, he jailed the Los An- 
geles Times's Washington bureau chief, 
John Lawrence, for contempt of court 
when the newsman failed to produce 
‘tape recordings of a Watergate-related 
interview (the appeals court promptly 
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uced before an American Jury, Si- 
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Following judicial routine, Sirica ordered presentencing 


| seven defendants. But going beyond nor- 
men know that the se- 
vily on the degree to 
officers and investi- 
One potential truth- 
d at the time was that of Sam 
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The Making of a Tough Judge 


freed Lawrence). Although sensitive 
about criticism, Sirica reacts typically by 
fighting back. “A reversal record doesn’t 
mean that they're right and you're 
wrong, he objects. "It just means 
they've got the last word on you." 

Sirica sorely needed that feisty drive 
to get where he is. His father, an Ital- 
ian immigrant who grew up near Wa- 
terbury, Conn., worked as a barber at 
$15 a week while Sirica's mother ran a 
grocery store, and the family (including 
John's brother Andrew) lived in a sin- 
gle room at the back. Afflicted with a tu- 
bercular cough, the father was warned 
by his doctor to seek a warmer climate, 
setting the Siricas off on a gypsy exis- 
tence that took them to Ohio, Florida, 
Louisiana, Virginia, Washington, D.C., 
and California. “It was an uphill fight 
against poverty, poverty, poverty," Si- 
rica recalls. 

To help out, Sirica greased cars (“In 
those days, I wanted to be an auto me- 
chanic") and sold newspapers. He took 
up boxing at Washington's Knights of 
Columbus gym and the Y.M.C.A. He 
graduated from Columbia Preparatory 
School] and directly entered George 
Washington University. Law School, 
"but I couldn't understand anything 
they were talking about so I quit." He 


worked at a newsstand for a year, then - 


tried Georgetown University Law 
School, but the Latin legal terminology 
threw him, and he once more withdrew 
to sell newspapers. After his itinerant 
family returned to the road, Siri- 
ca decided that “unless I got an 
education, this kind of life would 
stick with me forever.” He en- 
rolled once again at George- 
town, and this time stuck with it. 

Sirica worked three nights a 
week at $100 per month as a 
boxing coach at the K. of C. 
while studying law, got his de- 
Bree in 1926, and then joined his 
family in Miami. There he be- 
came the top sparring partner of 
Jack Britton, who was working 
to regain the world welterweight 
championship. Fighting at 148. 
lbs, Sirica won a ten-round 
semifinal match in Miami, lead- 
ing a local newspaper to head- 


andes Committee. Sirica welcomed the heart 
ings despite the fact that they could complicate some er t 
inal prosecutions. “Not only as a judge but as one of milli 
of Americans who are looking for certain answers," Siri Cord 
said. he hoped the Ervin committee could “get to the b à 
of what happened in this case." 

The combination of the impending hearings, twinges di Cord 
conscience, and Sirica's not very veiled hints at severe sen what 
tences was too much for one of the previously uncommun} fis: 
cative conspirators. On March 20 Sirica stepped out of hi vate. 
chambers and into his office reception area to find James Mg Shoul 
Cord standing there with a letter in his hand. A clerk tok ovis 
the startled judge that McCord wanted to see him privately, §, thing 
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hearrica, who never allows a defendant or convintesiáa dividydb&maj Fourtiation Otselivscbtbie osaijeriinstinctively, reverting to a ca- 
Srimiapproach him privately before sentencing, quickly retreated — reer-long tendency to get everything possible on the official 
lllion; to his chambers and ordered McCord to leave. He said Mc- record. He summoned his two law clerks, a court reporter, a 
Siri Cord would have to hand any communication to his pro- bailiff, and the probation officer with the letter. Sirica would 
Ottom bation officer on a lower floor. ijes open it only in their presence and he would read it imme- 
For Sirica, it was an awkward situation. Perhaps Mc- diately into the record. As he did so, the implications of Mc- 
Bes y Cord was offering incriminating information on others. But — Cord's message immediately hit Sirica. “I knew this might 
€ Sen what if the envelope contained money, and some sinister plot throw light on things we suspected but didn't know," he ex- 
muni to frame the judge was under way? Should he have any pri- plained later. “It convinced me I'd done exactly the right 
of hj vate dealings at all with McCord, if only to accept a letter? thing in asking all those questions.” 
S Ma Should he just turn the envelope over to Government pros- Three days later, Sirica acted on another of his habits: 
k tok ecutors and let them open it? But what if it contained some- when in doubt, make matters public. He read the McCord let- 
ly. Si thing McCord did not want even the prosecutors to know? ter to a crowded courtroom. McCord had written that he 


t pay, just for the experience. In the 
e 1920s he sat through some of the tri- 
; related to the Teapot Dome scan- 
t Arjls, fascinated by the courtroom skills 
] “gmSuch lawyers as Frank J. Hogan and 
afterilliam E. Leahy: "Perhaps the great- 
hell y trial lawyers of this century.” He 
sht tover imagined, of course, that he would 
e day preside over proceedings in an 
ton £n worse scandal. l 
ound; In 1930, Sirica finally landed a job 
s to 4 Prosecutor on the staff of a Herbert 
ntsyover-appointed U.S. Attorney in 
. ashington. He developed a reputation 
N92. fair but somewhat excitable court- 
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room lawyer. Aroused by the tactics of 
opposing counsel in one trial, Sirica im- 
pulsively shouted: "It ain't fair; it ain't 
fair!” In another case, he jumped up to 
protest to a judge: "Not a single objec- 
tion of mine so far has been upheld by 
the court." When one defendant made 
a threatening move toward him, Boxer 
Sirica, ready for a fight, told a restrain- 
ing lawyer: "Let him go; let him go." 

There were hard times again for Si- 
rica when Roosevelt became President 
and appointed a Democratic U.S. Attor- 
ney who brought in his own staff. Sirica 
and a partner went into private practice 
in Washington, renting a three-room of- 
ficeat $30 a room and paying a secretary 
$10 a week to answer the phone. (“That 
was the right salary because the phone 
didn't ring very often.") Sirica's inde- 
pendence was demonstrated in 1944 
when Democratic Congressmen selected 
him, although he is a Republican, as 
chief counsel for an investigation of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
Sirica quickly sensed that the committee 
intended to bury rather than expose a 
budding scandal. He therefore resigned, 
declaring, “I don't want it on my con- 
science that anyone can say John Sirica 
isa party to a whitewash.” 

In 1949, Sirica joined one of Wash- 
ington's major conservative law firms, 
Hogan & Hartson, quickly becoming its 
best trial lawyer. "He was not an es- 
pecially learned attorney," recalls one 
partner. *But he won a lot of cases he 
shouldn't have because of his sincere 
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manner." In 1952, at the age of 47, Si- 
rica, long accustomed to a lively bach- 
elorhood, married Lucile Camalier, 28. 
His best man was a lifelong friend from 
his boxing days, Jack Dempsey. Lucy 
promptly offered some career-saving ad- 
vice, urging him to turn down an offer 
by Joseph McCarthy to become major- 
ity counsel for the Wisconsin Senator's 
rampaging Government Operations 
Committee. Otherwise, Sirica admits, he 
would have accepted. “T really liked Joe 
McCarthy, although we didn't always 
see eye to eye." 
a 

Active in Republican politics and a 
frequent advocate before Italian groups 
for such presidential candidates as 
Thomas Dewey, Wendell Willkie and 
Dwight Eisenhower, Sirica was appoint- 
ed a federal judge by Eisenhower in 
1957. “Hell, yes, Fm a Republican,” he 
still says. “You can't change a fellow's 
feelings just because you give him a ju- 
dicial robe. But when I get on the bench, 
then I'm nothing. Politics is out then. 
Then its my duty to search for the 
truth." 

Out of court, Sirica lives a relatively 
spartan existence. He regularly rises at 
5 a.m. or even earlier (having gone to 
bed about 10 p.m.), avidly reads news- 
papers and newsmagazines ("I have a 
great respect for columnists—everybody 
from James Kilpatrick to Carl Rowan 
—they're all solid Americans") and ar- 
rives well prepared for his day's work 
after predawn study. A mediocre golfer 
who is pleased when he breaks 100, Si- 
rica has wavy black hair, an erect bear- 
ing, and a healthy complexion that 
makes him appear some 15 years young- 
er than his 69. The Siricas have three 
children: Jack, 20, Patricia, 17, and 
Eileen, 11. 

To a large extent, Sirica's life is the 
law. In that work, he tends to favor the 
prosecution, and he is particularly stern 
with the white-collar criminal. “I don't 
think a person should get special treat- 
ment just because he's had advantages 
in life." Above all, Sirica cherishes his 
independence as a federal judge. "When 
the founding fathers wrote in the Con- 
stitution that judicial terms shall be, 
during good behavior, for life.’ he 
says, "wasn't that a wonderful thing? 
They gave us freedom to follow our 
conscience." 
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feared “retaliatory measures against me, my family and my 
friends,” said he did not trust the regular investigatory agen- 
cies enough to give them the information but felt he must dis- 
close that: 1) political pressures from high officials had been 
“applied to the defendants to plead guilty and remain silent”; 
2) perjury masking the motivations of the defendants had oc- 
curred during the McCord-Liddy trial; and 3) “others involved 
in the Watergate operation were not identified during the 
trial, when they could have been by those testifying.” After 
he had read the letter and watched newsmen rush for tele- 
phones, the import struck Sirica again, almost like a physical 
blow. He felt pains in his chest, ordered a re- 
cess in the proceedings and retired to his 
chambers to rest. 

When McCord later detailed his charg- 
es to Government and Senate investigators, 
he claimed he had been told that former At- 
torney General John Mitchell had approved 
the Watergate wiretapping plans, that all the 
defendants had been given regular install- 
ments of payoff money to keep quiet, that 
he and others had been promised Executive 
clemency in return for their silence after 
serving short prison terms, and that this of- 
fer came from the White House. McCord’s 
sources of information were Liddy and Hunt, 
making his own testimony hearsay and thus 
legally inconclusive in a criminal case. But 
the fact that McCord was talking broke the 
conspiracy of silence—and blew open the 
whole scandal, 

Sirica then deferred sentencing McCord. 
But in the most controversial act in his en- 
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them harsh provisional sentences ranging up to 40 years n 
called their crimes "sordid, despicable and thoroughly m 
rehensible.” He promised to review the sentences later ar 
said that the final sentencing “would depend on your full ` 
operation with the grand jury and the Senate Select Co 
mittee.” Sirica’s expressed purpose: “Some good can 3 
should come from a revelation of sinister conduct whene, 
and wherever such conduct exists.” | 

Solid evidence that the extreme sentences would not 
finally imposed came when Sirica sentenced Liddy, the fe 
conspirator who apparently intended to live up to the ome 
training of a clandestine agent by stubbornly remaining, 
lent. Liddy was given a term of from six years and ej; 
months to 20 years. When he was granted immunity agai, 
further prosecution and recalled before the grand jury for que | 
tioning about other conspirators, he still balked—so Siricat 
April 3 gave him an additional prison term for contempt 
court. Frankly conceding that he was wielding a judicial cly 
Sirica said that the aim was "to give meaning and coercive ir 
pact to the court's contempt powers." j 

Ata higher level, the cover-up was now crumbling, Wh; 
House Counsel John Dean had warned Nixon on March; 
that "there was a cancer growing on the presidency." De; 
spirited documents from his own files out of the White Hous 
put them in a bank safe-deposit box and gave the keys tog 
rica. When the White House on May 14 asked Sirica tor 
turn the Dean documents, the judge refused. He would ke 
the originals and give copies to new Watergate Special Pre 
ecutor Archibald Cox and the Ervin committee staff. 

Sirica complied with a Senate committee request by gi 
ing limited immunity against prosecution to Dean and ar 
other suddenly talkative witness, Jeb Stuart Magruder, de 
uty director of Nixon’s re-election committee. They cou 
still be prosecuted, but not on the basis of evidence gleané 
solely from their televised testimony. Sirica also flashed a ji 
dicial green light for the hearings to proceed as planned by 
jecting a Cox motion that television and radio coverage í 
Dean’s and Magruder’s testimony be banned. Cox had a 
gued that the wide publicity could jeopardize future crimin 
cases against individuals. 


The Parade Before the Ervin Committee 


Throughout much of the summer, the nation’s attenti 
shifted from courtroom to caucus room as the familiar Wi 
tergate names turned into unforgettable images on Ament 
television screens. This was television’s greatest contributt 
yet to public understanding of a historic and confusing evt 
—and the Watergate intrigue in all its ramifications was suf 
ly,one of the most complex and convoluted stories 10 Ame 
ican political history. More than all of the news accoun 
more than the proceedings in Judge Sirica’s courtroom, * 
Senate Watergate hearings dramatized the issues and 1 
sonalities, permitting millions of Americans to make up t" 
own minds about whom to believe and whom to doubt. y 

Some of the once faceless Nixon operatives rU a 
mitted their own guilty roles in the several Watergat? it 
spiracies. Others unconvincingly denied any participa" 4 
themselves or anyone at the White House. But only P? 
atively powerless John Dean, tainted but nevertheless *' 
rageous in his turncoat testimony, made grave accusa 
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Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Since the trial of the original Watergate 
Seven began in January, Judge Sirica 
has received more than 40,000 letters 
from all over the world, most of them fa- 
vorable and full of praise for his con- 
duct. Particularly notable are the notes 
from men and women of his own pro- 
fession. A sampler of messages to Sirica 
from other judges and attorneys: 


Occasionally, some judges act in a 
way that causes the hearts of other judg- 
es to swell with pride. God bless you. 

—Judge John A. Shidler, Superior 

Court, Torrance, Calif. 


You were not content to act as a mere 
umpire and keeper of the peace in the 
courtroom, but your conduct more than 
any other factor led to what appears to 
be a searching and conscientious inquiry 
ro determine the truth about and ultimate 
responsibility for this sordid mess. This 
once again illustrates, for all to see, the 
fact that an independent judiciary is es- 
sential to the well-being of this nation, 
and it demonstrates also what one man 
can do if he has good motives and a strong 
determination. 

—Judge George M. Scott, Fifth 

Circuit Court of West Virginia 


Your conduct of the Watergate case 
was nothing short of masterful. Although 
you said early in that trial that you ‘hap- 
pened to be a Republican, I am sure that 
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Praise and Pride from Bench and Bar 


you meant that you vote Republican. The 
Watergate case is the epitome of judi- 
cial nonpartisanship and a shining re- 
flection of the fact that when you don your 
robe, you are neither a Republican nor a 
Democrat but simply a federal judge in 
search of the truth, no matter where it 
lies. I can only hope that if I am ever 
called upon to sit in a political case in- 
volving Democrats, I will have the cour- 
age to emulate your example. 

—Chief Judge Joseph S. Lord III, 

U.S. District Court, Philadelphia 


With the vast scope of the emerging 
Watergate story, I feel that we have lost 
sight of what I believe to have been the 
greatest single factor that led to the rev- 
elations now:coming to the surface. Your 
refusal to allow Watergate to be white- 
washed by an apparent cooperative effort 
of the defendants and the Administration 
must stand as one of the great moments 
ofthe American judiciary. 

— Marshall H. Barkin, attorney, 

Daytona Beach, Fla. 


As a member of the New Jersey bar, 
I wish you to know that when Iam in the 
presence of a Watergate discussion, I am 
proud and stand high, knowing that our 
Judicial Branch of the. Government, 
through you, has saved our form of gov- 
ernment from disaster. Your dedication 
to duty and to your oath of office, irre- 
spective of the grave consequences that 


ST a a 
had to follow, have earned for you th 
erlasting gratitude of the bench anal d 
bar of this country. / 

—Edward J. Johnson, attorney 

Middlesex, N.J. : 


May I say that land many other |, 
yers have great admiration for the a 
age and integrity that you have sho, 
during the past few months. At a y, 
when the bar and the legal system h 
under attack, and when they freques 
deserve criticism, you have stood out. l 
have made a very real contribution , 
ward preserving our judicial and cons 
tutional system. i 

— William S. Andrews, attorney 

Syracuse : 


You are a credit to the judiciary a 
we are all proud of you. i 
—Senior Judge William M. Byrne 
(father of the Ellsberg case judge) 
U.S. District Court, Los Angeles - 
The stature of every district Judge; 
this country has been enormously i 
creased by the example of your cour 
and dedication to principles we all ho 
dear. I have come to the sad conclusi 
that only the federal courts stand betwee 
the citizens and a state of near anarch 
Only strong and courageous men can sui 
tain the essentially fragile concept of it 
dividual freedom and personal liberi 
Because of your example, I am honore 
indeed to be a U.S. district judge. 
—Judge Carl B. Rubin, U.S. Distrik 
Court, Dayton 


the President's participation in the cover-up. His chilling tale, 

conveyed in a lifeless baritone, was sharply denied by such 

; far more influential and shrewd Nixon intimates as H.R. Hal- 

t deman, John Ehrlichman and John Mitchell. 

: : Nixon stood on his earlier claims that he had known noth- 
ing of the wiretapping in advance, never approved clemency 
for the defendants, was unaware of payoffs to them and played 
no part in the conspiracy to conceal. Then, dramatically, a 
means to break the testimonial impasse was revealed: Al- 
exander Butterfield, a former White House aide (now head 
ofthe F.AA,), told the Ervin committee that most of the Pres- 

—ident's White House meetings and telephone calls had been se- 

zeretly recorded. The Senate committee and Prosecutor Cox 
promptly issued subpoenas for key tapes. 

4 That brought Judge Sirica back on center stage and in an 
unfamiliar. and challenging role. In 16 years on the federal 
bench, Sirica had handled a wide gamut of criminal trials 
and civil suits, including highly complex antitrust cases. But 

. now he was being asked to rule on an unprecedented claim 
by the Executive Branch that a President is immune from sub- 

edes [ues the courts have no power to enforce any order 

oe lam a only the impeachment process of Congress 
ees d Moreover, argued Nixon's legal consultant, 

p WES exas Law Professor Charles Alan Wright, Nix- 

ze uel oe, Protected by the unwritten doctrine of Ex- 

XM iyu 3s Only the President had the power to decide 

ich x n Were so privileged or which might 

: NS Ra unb: if made public. At issue, con- 
rei othing less than the continued exis- 
eee as a functioning institution." 


was “ex- 


an opinion praised by some legal 
DU Rs he 'ex- on, Declared Cox after he was ousted: “Whether 9 


ation of the - Continue to be a government of laws and not of me 


President of the United States on any but the strongest po 
sible evidence.” Nonetheless, he would have to examine th 
tapes himself in order to determine whether the President 
case for not yielding them was valid. “In all candor,” Sin 
said, “the court fails to perceive any reason for suspendit 
the power of courts to get evidence and rule on questions? 
privilege in criminal matters simply because it i$ the P Io 
ident of the United States who holds the evidence.” Asked 
rica rhetorically: “What distinctive quality of the psy 
permits its incumbent to withhold evidence? To argue " 
the need for presidential privacy justifies it is not peres 
sive." As for impeachment, that could be "the final rena 
in “the most excessive cases,” but “the courts have alias 
joyed the good faith of the Executive Branch." Sirica, in $7 
would not expect Nixon to ignore a court order. 


White House Turnabout on Giving Up Tapes 


Sirica had the satisfaction of seeing his opinion E 
tially upheld by the Circuit Court of Appeals, which ole nd 
“Though the President is elected by nationwide ballot yt 
often said to represent all the people, he does not em” i» 
nation's sovereignty. He is not above the law's comm ad ap 

On Oct. 19 Nixon announced that he would not avi 
the case to the Supreme Court. Instead, he would make rj 
able a summary of each of the subpoenaed tapes PRG taf 
allow Senator John Stennis of Mississippi to listen tO E son? 
to see if the summary was accurate. There was nO ^. ag 
Prosecutor Cox to accept that unilateral arrangener ay 
he had a far better chance of getting the tapes En Ni 
under Sirica’s order. So Cox objected—and was red s 
is ii 
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there’s more 
to medicine 
than healing 


The smile on the little girl’s face cannot be 
earned simply by curing her sickness. There 
must be compassion as well. And compassion 
can take many forms. For the men and women 
who serve on the S.S. HOPE, it means dis- 
rupting their lives to journey to a distant coun- 
try. There, they will share their medical knowl- 
edge with their counterparts from the host 
country. 
Your contribution is tax deductible. 


Give to: 


PROJECT Ee 


Dept. A 
Washington, D. C. 
20007 
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for Congress and ultimately the American people to decide." 

The clamor of public protest that followed the Cox dis- 
missal and the virtually simultaneous resignations of Attor- 
ney General Elliot Richardson and Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral William Ruckelshaus shocked the White House. At first 
Counselor Wright, on the following Tuesday, Oct. 23, was pre- 
pared to argue before Sirica that the Stennis compromise met 

| the thrust of the Court of Appeals’ suggestion that an out-of- 
court solution to the tapes impasse be found. But clearly it 
did not meet Sirica's order to produce the tapes. Although Si- 
rica will not say what he intended to do about it, he does 
admit that he “was prepared to act." Other judicial sources ex- 
pected him eventually to cite the President for contempt of 
court. Suddenly, however, Nixon changed his mind, ordered 
Wright to tell Sirica that he would “fully comply" with the sub- 
poenas for the tapes. When Wright did so, astonishing al- 
most everyone in Sirica's courtroom, the clearly incredulous 
judge smiled broadly and said; “Mr. Wright, the court is very 
happy the President has reached this decision." 

The court was not at all happy, however, when another 
White House counsel, J. Fred Buzhardt, informed Sirica on 
Oct. 30 that two of the nine subpoenaed tapes were “nonex- 
istent” because they had never been made. Sirica scowled 
even more sternly on Nov. 21 when Buzhardt sheepishly re- 
vealed another problem with the tapes: 18 minutes of a Nixon 
conversation with Chief of Staff Haldeman—the only part of 
the recording about Watergate—had been obliterated by a 
mysterious overriding hum. Again, Sirica ordered public hear- 
ings on this curious dwindling of the tapes evidence. 

Those unusual fact-finding proceedings produced the bi- 
zarre testimony of Rose Mary Woods, Nixon's longtime per- 
sonal secretary. She said she had inadvertently kept her left 
foot on the pedal of a tape recorder while stretching awk- 
wardly behind her to answer a telephone call, at the same 
time mistakenly pushing the “record” button on the machine 
—and thereby erasing perhaps five minutes (but not 18) of 
the taped conversation. Asked in Perry Mason-style by Jill 
Wine Volner, an Assistant Special Prosecutor, to re-enact this, 
Miss Woods reached for the imaginary phone—and lifted 
her left foot. Sirica ordered all the tapes to be examined by a 
panel of technical experts for “any evidence of tampering.” 

While the technicians continued their studies—an under- 
‘taking Sirica described as potentially most important and 
conclusive"—he and his young law clerk, Todd Christoffer- 
‘son, listened to the tapes through headphones in a jury room. 
| Sirica upheld claims of Executive privilege or irrelevance on 
all or parts of three tapes, turning five over to the new Spe- 
cial Prosecutor, Leon Jaworski, and the grand jury. Although 
constricted, the tapes still were expected to be helpful in de- 
termining who had been more truthful, Nixon or Dean. 

Convinced that legal processes were well in motion to get 
at Watergate truths, Sirica sentenced the long-jailed burglars 


! to relatively light terms; the minimums ranged from one year 
| to 30 months, much of the time already served. Said Sirica: 
| “T’ve given you the lowest minimum I thought justified." 
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The Argument Over Sirica's Tactics and Conduct 


Despite that outcome, Sirica has been severely criticized 
by some legal authorities for using the provisional-sentencing 
procedure as a device to get the defendants to cooperate with 
investigators. “We must be concerned about a federal judge 
—no matter how worthy his motives or how much we may ap- 
plaud his results—using the criminal-sentencing process as a 
means and tool for further criminal investigation of others," 
contends Chesterfield Smith, president of the American Bar 
Association. The association's president-elect, James Fellers 
of Oklahoma City, much admires Sirica and his Watergate 
role but likens the sentencing tactic to "the torture rack and 
the Spanish Inquisition." Argues Law Dean Monroe Freed- 
man of Hofstra University: “Sirica deserves to be censured 
for becoming the prosecutor himself." The University of Chi- 
cago's Law Professor Philip Kurland considers the harsh orig- 
inal sentences “a form of extortion.” 

Sirica defends his action on grounds that no one seriously 
expected those severe sentences to be made final and that 
the law makes it mandatory that any provisional sentence 
must be the maximum possible; he did not have discretion to 
make it lower. Moreover, it could be argued that Sirica’s ef- 
forts to determine the true motives and origins of the crime 
were relevant to his decision on how severely finally to pun- 
ish the defendants. Yet it is also true that the men had every 
legal right to remain silent and that this particular use of pro- 
visional sentencing, while technically lawful, could infringe 
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on their civil rights. Sirica, not much given to mult 
Jaw theory, is unrepentant. To critics of his actions, including 
his persistent questioning of defendants from the bench, he 
has replied: "I'm glad I did it. If I had it to do over, I would 
do the same—and that's the end of that." 

Many of Sirica's colleagues on benches around the coun- 
try seem to agree with him (see box page 18). More broadly, 
his handling of the Watergate cases is widely seen as a vin- 
dication of the legal system at a time of great stress. Chief 
Judge David Bazelon, who heads the U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia, which has sometimes re- 
versed Sirica rulings, contends that *Girica became enraged 
not because he believed he was being lied to personally, but be- 
cause he thought the court was being lied to. He has humil- 
ity, which is not a universal virtue among judges." Former 
A.B.A. President Bernard Segal calls Sirica "a shining light. 
He's shown firmness, understanding and greatintegrity;" De- 
clares à former partner of Sirica's in: the: Washington. law 
firm of Hogan & Hartson: “He was the: Worst judge the. Ad- 
ministration could have had on this case. He'sa deep-dyed Re- 
publican who-is genuinely outraged at what's happening in 

- the party that put him on the bench.” raat 

Exposure of wrongdoing is, of course, the first requisite in 

achieving justice—and Sirica deserves the prime credit for tak- 
2. x 3 
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ECEMBER 13: SIRICA WITH CLERK CHRISTOFFERSON LISTENS TO TAPE 


nn ue ia intial steps. Whether justice and law in the 
a noo e renon we investigation by Pros- 
awors ermined staff, the out z 
dee a idus trials, and what may still be PEE 
the President's actions in the many Watergate- 


been given by Americans to their Pres- 


22 


eggin i@aensai sadeGaneeti has been expected of them. Harvard D. 


liberals, antiwar radicals, academic intellectuals, E 
«sophisticates. the press—were seen as enemies akin an 
; Ur 


‘classy guys like Cox, Richardson and Ruckelshaus." 


"sand at first by a narrow edge, finally become most aroust, ss 
about the transgressions against law and the Constitution thi" 5o 
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vinity Professor Harvey Cox goes so far as to ) 
S : DD a con 

the U.S. public surrounds the Oval Office with a Ne 

Iqu 


that approaches “a national quasi-religious cultism." 
Yet there is something unique in the NOS d Ci 
and the men he chose to aid him that spawned Water, arac 
spite his intention of “returning power to the people ^N It wi 
> MI ard 


drew authority about him like a blanket of insulati 
waved it over domineering aides responsible only to as Can 
Unchecked by the accountability of Cabinet officers i 
look to the traditions of their office, answer to coros o my 
committees and worry about legalities and public ESSIN; 
these apparatchik White House guardians cherished aN 
and told Nixon only what he wanted to hear secre 
The President in turn seemed at ease solely with 
tomatic yes men and relatively anonymous associate d al 
parently confided fully not even in them. Yet he shar ut ap 
erful prejudices with them, most dangerously a siege aed poyi 
in which so many other vague classifications Of Am 
" 


erat 
only 
Fine 
bac! 


friendly foreign-powers. They were to be RE d 
to surveillance and eavesdropping, and ee, pape 
cies.of Government. Nixon’s re-election campaign be. ie 
crusade in which any means were seen as justified to keen 
those fearful foes out of power. National security w Er 
ed with Nixon security. 7 ES S 
: But how could so many attorneys, trained in c pns 
justice and the rule of law, become ied? Onion oar 
Jr president of the New York City Bar Association Vo 
this on a tendency of many lawyers today to forgo their crit 
ical independence and to serve as in-house counsels for có 
porations, foundations and Government. Their powerful dij 
ents thus become their bosses; the lawyer's aim is to sex 
not.to advise that what the boss wants done may be wron 
One law school dean is less charitable in faulting such a broat [ 
irénd. He blames Nixon for hiring "legal midgets—under, | 
class lawyers. Thats why he was so surprised by the reat 
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‘Yel. it is the legal profession: that has, however belatedifit, " 


make up the dismal scandal. While the profession has move Y 
forcefully through such men as Sirica, Cox and Richardson. A 
to acquit itself, it is still on trial, and whether justice will final 
ly prevail is still in doubt. 


No Single Outcome Can Please Everyone 


“We don’t have a victory of good; we just have an el) FRESI 
posure of evil,” observes Professor Kurland. “Nothing M Whe 
been triumphant but cynicism.” Stanford Law Professor ny 
thony Amsterdam worries whether justice can possibly ! Sad 
done when the criminal evidence has been held up [T^ jj 
ae 2 oss who might be guilty. “It is as if in 4 b b satic 

all evidence were gi d ond 

years before trial." CURT dune RR x i 
_ Certainly, if justice is not seen as prevailing by most Am oe 
icans in the many trials still to emerge from the affair, 4 leas 
ening cynicism and a rootless everybody-does-it Syn rome was 
irresponsibility for individual acts may be Watergate MI Pres 
lasting legacy. Whatever the outcome—most crucially in¢ j Whi 
ing the fairness and thoroughness with which the preside! the 

political fate is resolved—millions of Americans will sull a the. 
sider the result wrong. Watergate thus is bound to leave?" | 
gering bitterness among at least a minority of Amer jeans: n holo 

Yet the nation may well be poised on a fateful uoj Win 
that will either tip predominant sentiment toward à new oa RIS 
in its fundamental institutions—including Congress, ic? NS 
stitution and the courts—or send it into a trough © ub. mE 
spair and anomie. The direction will depend to 2 ! a Ha 
gree upon how many members of Congress, yena W MAN 
prosecutors, judges, jurors—and, indeed, the vast publie t x 
—iry to emulate the nonpartisan determination and fa! U d 
Judge John Sirica, who insists with simple sincerity aay got 
the truth just comes out, we'll all be all right.” TIME, 
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om, CUtting Back on Candor 


agents went, unannounced, aboard a 

United Air Lines DC-10. : 
Nixon left his $217.64 first-class seat 

and spent halfan hour walking the aisles 


Nae It was a sad end to a bad year for Rich- challenged the Administration’s boostin in the tourist-class section happily hold- 
m ard Nixon. He had launched Operation milk price supports after milk cooper- inga baby, signing autographs and chat- 
ind Candor in the final few months to try atives had made contributions to the ting amiably with passengers while 
E Sd. to regain credibility by revealing infor- Nixon re-election campaign. Press Secretary Ron Ziegler snapped 
eI mation about himself and his activities. Dobrovirs act was clearly outra- photos. When one 16-year-old girl blurt- 
SS1Oh "There were the inconclusive chats with — geous. But it was scarcely proof that ed out: “You look like Bob Hope!”, 


pinio 
Secre 


groups of Congressmen about his role 
in Watergate, the televised press con- 
ference at Disney World with managing 


written summaries of the Watergate 
tapes, if published, would be misused or 
misinterpreted. The White House also 


Nixon grinned and replied; "He's a good 
friend of mine." As he left the compart- 
ment, the passengers gave the President 


v 4 editors, and the release of information argued that the President now faces a — a standing ovation. 

uta about his income tax returns. But theop- — hostile environment, and that some crit- When Nixon came back down to 
d a eration was too little, too late; each move ics were bound to twist any summaries earth, Watergate was waiting. This week 
n talit 


erican 


only seemed: to raise more questions. 
Finally, the President decided to cut 


of the tapes. However unconvincing its 
rationale, the White House was under 


Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski will 
announce that the grand juries he has - 


“aster. back on.Candor. no legal compulsion to make the sum- . been working with will soon “be pre- 
to ur, During his talks with thé Congress-* maries public. pared to consider the matter of return- 
bjecté! men, Nixon had indicated that he would The White House also decided last ing indictments in a substantial num- 
/ ager be willing to make public the substance week that it would not deliver material ber of major involvements.” Such 
Came, ofthe celebrated presidential tapes con- that had been subpoenaed by Senator indictments could conceivably nudge 


Or cor,\ 
ful cli, Y 
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Watergate a lot closer to the Oval Of- 
fice, and some high level White House 
staffers believe that the worst is still to 
come for the President. “It’s going to be 
more intense than ever,” predicts one 
of his close advisers. Another admits: 
“I wouldn't place a bet on his survival 
at this point.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Indicting Hughes 


> reall 

k As the capricious and supremely au- 
lated tocratic ruler ofa business empire worth 
rouse% billions, Howard Hughes has spent al- 
on thi} most as much time and trouble fighting 
move legal problems as the germs about which 


! PRESIDENT NIXON CHATTING WITH PASSENGERS ON HIS FLIGHT TO CALIFORNIA 


ef 


he constantly worries. In 1973, after a 
twelve-year court fight, he finally upset 
a $180 million judgment against him for 
allegedly mismanaging TWA, and he is 
currently being sued by his former chief 
lieutenant, Robert Maheu, for $17 mil- 
lion on grounds of libel. 


e : 
TA j| When he came down to earth, Watergate was still waiting. , Last week Hughes faced his first 
at criminal charge. Along with four pres- 
ly y cerning the Watergate burglary that he Sam Ervin’s Watergate committee. The ent or former business associates, in- 


i E M 
fy J. Sirica. The tapes contain key conver- dreds of documents that possibly bear a federal grand jury in Las Vegas on j 
i 4 sations between the President and such on a variety of scandals. Just how’ the charges of perpetrating a stock swindle. — i 
for former top aides as John Dean, John White House planned to deal with the Judge Roger D. Foley ordered the 

| Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman. Last subpoenas remained to be worked out, defendants arraigned next week. Be- : 
NS week the White House decided not tore- but Operation Candor obviously was cause he has extensive business dealings me 
a def lease the summaries. The main reason hurt again. Late in the week, the White with the Government, which could be ^ 
rome! was fear that the tapes might link the House did recover some ground by an- endangered if he repeatedly ignores " 
"s meo President closer to Watergate. Top nouncing that it would be releasing doc- court orders, Hughes eventually may 
incl White House aides readily admit that uments—although no summaries of feel obliged to show up in court. But the 
siden! the tapes include “ambiguities”, about — tapes—dealing with the milk fund and chances that he will appear for arraign- _ 
till the Presidents role. the ITT case, the relatively favorablean- ment are roughly equal to those for 
ye all Glaring Misuse. To justify with-  titrust settlement that was granted tothe breaking the bank at one of his gam- 
nS: — holding the summaries of the tapes, the conglomerate ata time when it was bling casinos in Vegas. For the phan- 
ful". White House argued that the inconclu- pledging to contribute up to $200,000 to tom of hotel penthouses, it was time for 
ew ia! sive material would somehow be “mis- the 1972 Republican Convention. another secret move to another set of 2: 
he used” against the President. As a glar- As the year came to a close, Pres- — $1,000-per-day quarters. $e 
blic? ing example of such misuse, the White ident Nixon got away for a few days’ Seven days before the indictment 

Ü House cited the recent case of Attorney rest. Flying to California, he did his bit was handed down, Hughes and a party | 
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had turned over to Federal Judge John 


William Dobrovir. He entertained a 


! Georgetown cocktail party by playing 


part of a presidential tape that he had 


- got as evidence in a civil suit. The suit 


material includes 486 tapes and hun- 


to ease the energy crisis with a symbol- 
ic act of conspicuous nonconsumption. 
Instead of traveling in Air Force One, 
the President, Wife Pat, Daughter Tri- 
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cluding Maheu, Hughes was indicted by 


of ten roared out of London, whe 
had lived at the Inn on the Park for 
lya year, and flew by private jet to 
port, on Grand Bah: S 
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For the phantom of hotel penthouses, it was time for another move. 


ing at 4 a.m., the entourage moved into 
four top-floor suites of the Xanadu Prin- 
cess Hotel. Among its attractions is that 
itis in a country that recently refused 
to extradite Financier Robert Vesco to 
the U.S. to stand trial on an indictment 
for using telegraph services to carry out 
a fraud—one of the violations that 
Hughes is now charged with. 

The case centers on Hughes' cam- 
paign to acquire Air West Inc. (since re- 
named Hughes Air West), a line serv- 
ing eight Western states and parts of 
Mexico and Canada. The Government 
charged that Hughes and associates con- 
spired to manipulate the price of the 
company's stock up and down by, 
among many other things, flooding the 
market with large holdings in an illegal 
effort to scare its directors to terms. 
Hughes was charged with seven viola- 
tions carrying a maximum prison sen- 
tence of 28 years and $34,000 in fines. 

Besides Hughes and Maheu, who 
was ousted in an epic power struggle 
three years ago, those indicted were: 

Chester Davis, Hughes’ longtime 
No. | attorney and chief counsel of Sum- 
ma Corp. the umbrella organization 
that holds the casinos, Hughes Air West, 
Hughes Aircraft Co. and nearly all of 
Hughes' other properties. 

David B. Charnay, president of 
Four-Star International Inc., of Beverly 
Hills, a television production company; 
he became acquainted with Hughes 
when the billionaire was expanding his 
television network in the late ’60s, 

: James H. (Herb) Nall, a Hughes of- 
ficial in charge of land acquisition, 
. Named as co-conspirators but not 
indicted were Herman (Hank) Green- 
Spun, publisher of the Las Vegas Sun 
and a longtime Hughes booster; and 
George Crockett, an old Hughes friend. 
Hughes became interested in Air 
‘West, which was in financial difficulty, 
In 1968. He was opposed by a faction 
On the board of directors who insisted 
that Hughes’ tender offer of $22 per 
share was too low. Indeed, even after 
stockholders approved a sellout to 
Hughes at that price, the board voted 
13 to 11 torefuse. Atthat point, the Gov- 
ernment charges, Hughes and his cro- 
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nies put into motion their strategy. 

Two large blocks of stock were 
owned by Greenspun and Crockett. Ac- 
cording to the indictment, Maheu urged 
Crockett to sell his Air West holdings, 
assuring him that he would be "made 
whole" for any losses. Similarly, accord- 
ing to pretrial testimony in the Maheu 
libel case, Greenspun was assured by an 
associate of Maheu that "Mr. Hughes 
isn't going to let you get caught holding 
the bag" by selling Air West stock at a 
low price. Around Dec. 31, 1968, the 
Government charges, Crockett, Green- 
spun and Charnay unloaded 46,000 
shares of Air West stock, or slightly 
more than 1% ofall the shares outstand- 
ing. The stock's price skidded from a 
high of 20 in mid-December to 15% on 
Dec. 31. Further, the Government 
charges, the Hughes group harassed re- 
calcitrant board members by filing law- 
suits against them. Finally, six of the 13 
board opponents changed their votes, 
and Hughes’ offer was accepted. 

Approved Application. That did 
not settle the matter. Under federal law 
the President of the U.S. must decide 
that changes in the ownership of Amer- 
ican international carriers are in the 
"national interest.” Considering his 
troubles at TWA plus an even more 
checkered career as controlling share- 
holder of Northeast Airlines from 1962 
to 1964, Hughes did not seem the ideal 
candidate for sole proprietorship of Air 
West. Even so, Nixon approved Hughes’ 
application in April 1970. 

By coincidence or not, a Hughes 
lieutenant by then had already made one 
of the celebrated $50,000 cash "contri- 
butions" that were held for Republican 
campaign funds by Nixon's pal Bebe 
Rebozo; the second $50,000 payment 
was delivered the following July. Rebo- 
zo claims that he held the money for 
three years and eventually returned the 
same bills to Hughes representatives. 
That story, as well'as the Air West deal 
and other legal matters involving 
Hughes, is under investigation by the 
Senate Watergate committee. 

For Air West stockholders, Hughes' 
arrival turned out to be anything but a 
smooth ride, Though no wrongdoing has 
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yet been proved, Hughes’ bookk ^ 
dedic Air West a “non-going ui Vio. 
iy," meaning that the carrier had a nein th 
ative net worth. Since Hughes' offer stip CTOSS: 
ulated that his final purchase price i ny v 
the stock would depend on the comp, Basec 
ny’s net WOI th, he claimed that the pri, court 
should be far less than he earlier ha Stron, 
trumpeted. Instead of collecting the 2 Y 
per share that they had expected Aj wood 
West stockholders—some of whom ha, on ch 
filed suit against Hughes—wound , state 
selling their shares for about $11 each she i: 
bank, 
been : 
TRIALS shoot 
licem 
Extremists Acquitted A 
The trial was marked by vociferoy OF C4! 
disruptions from the two defendant rest a 
—shouted insults at the judge and mil. 
itant denunciations of the whole US ju 
dicial system. Both defendants Wert CRIN 
periodically banished from the coun 
room and listened to the proceeding Doi 
over loudspeakers from adjacent room: T 
Yet in a U.S. district court in New Yor 
last week, Joanne Chesimard, 26, an E 
Fred Hilton, 20, reputed members of th walki 
radical, gun-toting Black Liberation ZU 
Army, were acquitted of charges that er 
they and two companions had robbeda again 
Bronx bank in September 1972. The jury peopl 
verdict ended their second trial on the nave 
charges, after the first resulted in a hung the c 
jury (11 to I in favor of conviction). Eso 
This was just the latest in a long $- Cain 
ries of cases in which the Government ly fle 
has been notably unsuccessful in pros ioter . 
ecuting black and white extremists. Tht plue,” 
abortive conclusion of the Chicago Sev T 
en trial in 1970, the acquittal of Bobby pie. q. 
Seale in the Rackley case in 1971, and’ ster, | 
the acquittal of 17 of the Camden 2815 the 1 
the spring of 1973—all represented plo vestig 
longed, expensive Government prosect: office 
tions gone awry. In many instances, the misse 
Government case was weak. coctir 
In the Chesimard case, the pros” came 
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CHESIMARD ALLEGEDLY ROBBING BANK IN EU. 
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eepealleged accomplices. Mrs. Chesimard, Digitizedpuneesemeidiaundalion Ghennaiapd efaa lie detector test administered 


B uli; who acted at times as her own counsel 
E negin the second trial, helped to show in 
erstipcross-examination that their testimo- 
ice fyny was vulnerably self-contradictory. 
Omp Based on the evidence presented in 
€ prig Court, the prosecution's case was not 
er ha Strong. 

he $2 Yet the extremists are not out of the 
d, Aj woods. Mrs. Chesimard remained jailed 
n hay On charges of murdering a New Jersey 
nd y State trooper in a shootout in May 1973; 
ach she is also accused of robbing another 
bank, in Queens, in 1971. Hilton has 
been accused of attempted murder in the 
shooting of two Housing Authority po- 
licemen in 1973. The Black Liberation 
Army is estimated to have at most 25 
to 30 members. Several have been killed 
or captured in police shootouts, and the 
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V. rest are under heavy surveillance. 
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The rubout was executed neat Chi- 
cago gangland style. Two armed men 
—wearing ski masks and carrying a 
walkie-talkie to get word from a lookout 
—slithered into Rose’s Sandwich Shop 
on the hairy, scary West Side. “Up 
against the wall!” they ordered the eight 
people inside. One of the gunmen then 
shoved a twelve-gauge shotgun under 
the chin of Richard Cain, 49. The hit 
man fired two blasts, blowing away 
Cain’s handsome face. The killers quick- 
ly fled, accompanied by what witnesses 
later said was a mysterious “woman in 
blue." 

Thus ended Cain's remarkable dou- 
ble-dealing life as a policeman and mob- 
ster. Cain was a Chicago detective in 
the 1950s, and later became chief in- 
vestigator in the Cook County sheriffs 
office. In the mid-1960s he was dis- 
missed from the sheriffs office for. con- 
cocting a phony drug raid, and he be- 
came the chief operative of Chicago 
Mafia Overlord Momo Salvatore (Sam) 
Giancana. In 1966 Giancana left Chi- 
cago for Mexico to avoid federal heat 
and counseled the Chicago syndicate 
from his exile; Cain was a trusted aide. 

For Cain, the line between the law 
and the lawless had always been fuzzy. 
Born in a tough neighborhood not far 
from where he died, the street-wise Cain 
left school after eighth grade, but did a 
good job of self-education, He learned 
five languages, mastered many of the 
techniques of eavesdropping and once 
studied law books for several months. 
When he later faced conspiracy and oth- 
er charges, he creditably defended him- 
self in court. Handsome and spectacled, 
Cain was polite, well read and intelli- 
gent. At the same time, he had a he- 
donists love of flashy clothes and big 
cars, and surrounded himself with a sta- 
ble of women—some of them prostitutes 
who gave him valuable information 
about vice rings. 

" Ina taped conversation with offi- 
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in 1969, Cain admitted that his Mafia 
and police careers were inextricably 
linked. Through the influence of a Dem- 
ocratic politician in Chicago's inner city 
First Ward, he got a job as a detective 
in 1956. He soon became the Mob’s bag 
man in the police department, paying 
off detectives to insure freedom of op- 
eration. He was finally compelled to quit 
the force in 1960, when he and another 
detective were discovered wiretapping 
the offices of Mayor Richard Daley's 
Commissioner of Investigations to se- 
cure possibly damaging information that 
might be used against the Mayor in a po- 
litical campaign. 

For two years afterward Cain was a 
private detective, and he developed his 
skills in electronic eavesdropping. He 
claimed that he worked with the CIA in 
Central America, training Cubans for 
the Bay of Pigs invasion. By 1962 he 
was back in Chicago, where he worked 
for the election of Richard Ogilvie as 
Cook County sheriff. Cain said that he 
told Ogilvie: "I know the hoods. I am 
not afraid of the hoods, and I hate the 
hoods." Despite warnings about Cain's 
Mob connections, Ogilvie hired him, lat- 
er made him chief of investigators. 

Throughout his tenure in the sher- 
iff's office, Cain was collecting $1,000 a 
month from Giancana to divert Ogil- 
vie's attention from mob activities and 
to feed inside police information to the 
syndicate. But he also told the police 
about out-of-favor mob figures whom he 
wanted to have arrested in order to so- 
lidify his position within the syndicate. 

Phony Raid. Cain's successful dou- 
ble-dealing broke down in 1964 after he 
planted $43,000 worth of drugs in a mo- 
tel, then staged a "raid" and claimed to 
have "recovered" the drugs. When Ogil- 
vie learned that Cain had plotted the 
phony raid to make himself look good, 
he fired him. During the FBI investiga- 
tion brought on by Cain's dismissal, it 
was discovered that, while on the sher- 
iff's staff, he had helped the Mafia smoke 
out a suspected stoolie in its midst by 
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POLICE CARRYING CAIN’S BODY FROM ROSE’S SANDWICH SHOP ON THE WEST SIDE 


privately to five bank robbers—for the 
benefit of the Mob. One robber flunked 
the test: he was later shotgunned to 
death, presumably by the Mob. 

Cain was jailed in 1969 on charges 
of conspiracy, concealment of evidence 
and acting as an accessory to a robbery. 
Paroled in 1971, he resumed his role as 
Giancana’s right-hand man, serving 
both as international courier and scout 
for gambling operations and invest- 
ments in corporations in Europe and 
elsewhere. 

For reasons still not clear, Cain's in- 
fluence in the Mob had waned by early 
in 1973. Some longtime Mafia observers 
believe that Giancana and Cain had a 
serious dispute. Others believe that a 
band of jewel thieves he had fallen in 
with decided that he could no longer be 
trusted. Why was he killed? Said one 
Chicago police investigator: "He knew 
too much." Added Charles Siragusa, ex- 
ecutive director of the Illinois Legisla- 
tive Investigating Commission: "He 
may have committed the unpardonable 
sin—talking to both sides." 
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RICHARD NIXON DELIVERS HIS SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS FROM THE STEPS OF THE CAPITOL 
WELCOME HOME FOR A P.O.W. STARVING MOTHER & CHILD IN MALI 
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LE DUC THO & HENRY KISSINGER IN PARIS 
SECRETARIAT WINS THE TRIPLE CROWN 
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H.R. HALDEMAN CONFERS WITH ATTORNEY 


MARTHA MITCHELL SOUNDS OFF TO REPORTERS 


I.R.A. TERRORIST BOMB EXPLODES IN LONDON 
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SPIRO AGNEW RIDES AWAY IN LIMOUSINE AFTER HIS RESIGNATION 
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COMET KOHOUTEK STREAKS TOWARD SUNFROM THE FAR REACHES OF SPACE 
KENNEDYS MOURN ON THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF J.F.K.'5 ASSASSINATION 
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EGYPTIAN & ISRAELI GENERALS MEET IN TRUCE 
THE FUEL SHORTAGE HITS HOME 
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TRUDEAU & JUSTIN ARRIVING TO SEE SACHA 


For the second time in three Christ- 
mases, Canada’s Prime Minister Pierre 
Elliott Trudeau received the same pres- 
ent from his wife Margaret: a son. On 
Christmas Day 1971 Justin Pierre was 
born. This Christmas Day Alexandre 
Emmanuel arrived. Two days after tak- 
ing Justin to the hospital in Ottawa to 
see his brother, Trudeau announced the 
name of his newborn son. He said he 
had selected Emmanuel (Hebrew for 
God with us), while his wife had cho- 
sen Alexandre, “after the saint, the Czar 
or the Pope—take the one you want,” 
joked Trudeau, adding that the baby 
would be known simply as Sacha. 

a 

Retiring New York City Mayor 
John V. Lindsay, 52, has done well by 
Broadway in charity-benefit walk-on 
roles. Could Broadway have done with- 
out him? No, was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the 400 show-biz folk who crowd- 
ed into a Manhattan restaurant last 
week to thank Lindsay for his support 
of their profession during his eight-year 

administration. Among the 

grateful: Monique Van 

~~~. Vooren, Joan Fontaine, 
Christopher Plummer, Ste- 

phen Sondheim, Paul Lynde, 

NY Rita Moreno and Composer 
m Richard Rodgers. Paying 
r waggish tribute to Lindsay’s 
consistency, Peter Boyle 
said: “He’s been a very good 
mayor for our business, 
When he came in, I was an 
unemployed actor. Now I’m 
still an unemployed actor." 

a 

Six weeks after his right 
leg was amputated above 
the knee to prevent the 
spread ofa rare form of can- 
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TEDDY KENNEDY JR. MANEUVERING ON ADULT TRICYCLE IN PALM BEACH 


potent 
land-t 
made: 
railroz 
“also v 
LdIU.S. a 
the Ir 
sian le 
cer, Teddy Kennedy Jr., 12, appears t propo: 
be making an excellent recovery. Haysembli 
ing adjusted to his new leg well enoug Wash, 
to walk a few steps without crutcha lernat 
Teddy confidently joined a pre-Chris. discus: 
mas family sledding party in Virgin Last v 
Then he arrived at Palm Beach fora v; tecervi 
cation with his family at the home cPresid 
his grandmother, Mrs. Rose Kennedand P: 
He rejected a waiting wheelchair at C PEE 
airport and made his own way to gee 
car. The next day, Teddy, wearin Urni 
shorts, was seen tooling along a ic 
bike path on an adult tricycle, crutch n 
tucked in the rear basket. Said Grant MENS 
mother Rose proudly: "The little fello orld 
is getting along just fine. energy 
u 


“Pm a charge-hell-with-a-buckt — yy 
of-water kind of person,” was the WV Graha 
Luci Johnson Nugent once descr! , had to 
herself. Nowadays, the late Pres! s UP alt 
Johnson'syounger daughter bua c „cham 
fines such activities to her Austin, kí pher ! 
home, where she lives with Husbat, rector 
Nugent, their children Patrick Ly? prom 
6, and Nicole Marie, 3. But visiting to give 
Texas location of Robert Redford’ ^. NL 
movie The Great Waldo Pepper, 9? , R 
i i i in the 205, ^ tion: “ 
ial barnstorming epic set 1n | 

s ; “cing. She hop Marth 
did some public hell-raising 9 7 qma fant 
into the cockpit of a 1918 plane k Timen a 
goggles and let Stunt Pilot Frari fiting t 
man take her out for just 4 n a lofham d. 
parently not even a spin, à 10™ sympa 
the-loop, a couple of bunts. were p 

x izallyear. / 

The Connecticut-based OF Eur lanni 
Promoting Enduring Peace. Jergyrrin sev 
tionwide affiliation of 1,000 °° Per Weisst 
and laymen, decided in SePUT db ompa 
give their 1974 Gandhi Peace r DatProtas 
Viet Nam War Protester Fat i" e Rivonde 
Berrigan, 52. (Previous winners Roof ooks | 
William Sloan Coffin Jr., Elean? 
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m Dr. Benjamin Spock and Rabbi Mau- 
rice Eisendrath.) But after the controver- 
sial Jesuit sounded off on the Middle 
East war recently, attacking both Israe- 
li and Arab leadership (TIME, Dec. 31), 
Some of P.E.P.'s 45 board members ob- 
; 3Jected. The organization's head, the Rev. 
A Roy Pfaff, polled the full board to find 
yout whether Berrigan's award should 
“stand. With only 20 replies received so 
Sfar, the results are inconclusive. Not, 
Decrying what he called “a degrading 
"consensus game,” Berrigan refused the 
prize. His refusal, he said, “brings me 
somewhat nearer to the spirit of Gan- 
dhi; it is not a time for reward, but a 
time for labor.” 
| n 

He was only a 17-year-old errand 
boy to John D. Rockefeller when he be- 
came convinced of Russia's industrial 
potential. So as Canadian-born, Cleve- 
land-based Cyrus Eaton made and re- 
made several industrial fortunes in steel, 
railroads and rubber over the years, he 
jalso worked for détente between the 
"LS U.S. and the U.S.S.R.: traveling behind 
— the Iron Curtain, playing host to Rus- 
sian leaders when they visited the U.S., 
sars |, proposing trade deals and in 1957 as- 
. Havysembling at his original home in Pug- 
noui Wash, Nova Scotia, one of the first in- 
utchslernational scientific conferences to 
Chris.discuss the dangers of nuclear disaster. 
ging Last week, when Eaton turned 90, he 
rawreceived congratulatory telegrams from 
yme ¢ President Podgorny, Premier Kosygin 
nnedjand Party Leader Brezhnev, as well as 
-at thChicago’s Mayor Daley, Senator Wil- 
to thliam Fulbright and Sir Julian Huxley. 
iari LUrning up at a reception given by the 
4 JogMayor of Cleveland, Eaton was opti- 
uutcheMistic about the energy crisis. “We will 
jran¢harness the sun and the power of the 
fellatides," he predicted. “We'll not let the 
world stand still because of a lack of 
energy.” 


t Modern Dance Doyenne Martha 
t iy Graham, 79. once said that if she ever 
P ‘had to give up flirting, she would “give 
SIC ip altogether." Now it seems that her 
ly c championship of sometime Photogra- 
Ler pher Ron Protas, 31, as executive di- 
nO" rector of the Martha Graham Dance 
yn Company has caused several old friends 
ing to give her up. Sounding like a rejected 
d's suitor, Graham Company Veteran Ber- 
anY'tram Ross explained his recent resigna- 
0s, “tion: “Life has always been difficult with 
hoff Martha. Now, Protas is encouraging her 
donf'to fantasize she's a young girl and two 
k Timen are fighting over her favors.” Ex- 
je—“liting too were another long-time Gra- 
a lham dancer, Mary Hinkson and five “un- 

sympathetic” members of the board who 

were persuaded by Martha to resign last 
sizal'year. Apparently unfazed, Protas is now 
. a?planning Martha's first European tour 
reymin seven years. Says Attorney Arnold 
nbe! eei the board's secretary: “The 
waflcompany was in the doldrums before 
r Da'Protas took over. Martha herself is in 
he R vonderful form again. Why, she even 


ks like a young girl!” 
$ : 
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Heavy Organ 


The organ is lit up like the stage at 
Radio City Music Hall. Overblown pop- 
pies bloom in Oriental splendor in the 
organist’s iridescent paisley jacket. At 
the keyboard, he rocks vigorously in 
gigue time, his rhinestone-decorated 
black suede shoes dancing over the ped- 
als. Cascading waves of sound shake 
Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall. Then, with 
a puff of smoke, the organist disappears. 
Overhead, a glowing portrait of a ro- 
tund face with crimped curls and dim- 
pled chin flashes on a screen. The over- 
flow audience explodes in cheers for 
Virgil Fox and Johann Sebastian Bach. 

That kind of razzle-dazzle concer- 
tizing does not always win cheers for Or- 
ganist Fox: “I am controversial as hell,” 
he admits. "My more conservative col- 
leagues regard me as an infidel. They 
say l'm a showman, and. l'm proud to 
be one." Communication, argues Fox, 
is what an artist lives for—‘audiences 
on their feet screaming for more." He 
dismisses musicological purists as "bar- 
nacles on the ship of music.” 

For 19 years Fox, a nonsectarian 
theist, held the prestigious post of 
organist at Manhattan’s Riverside 
Church. In those days, his most conspic- 
uous eccentricity was a fondness for 
walking the streets in a toreador’s black 
cape—that and a rapidly emerging, un- 
orthodox approach to Bach. “The word 
toccata means to rouch, he asserts, laps- 
ing into his habit of speaking in italics. 
"My Bach is a red-blooded, gutsy he- 
man Bach. His mind is universal; his 
heart is overwhelming, and the spirit that 
rides over the entire creativity of this 
enormous man is transcendental.” 

Paper Plugs. In 1970, inspired by 
a visit to the now defunct Manhattan 
rock emporium Fillmore East (where he 
wore paper earplugs), Fox decided to 
reach out for the large youth audience 
by giving Bach a psychedelic transfu- 
sion. He added a ton and a half of 
prisms, lenses, wire, plastic, glass and 
crystal, installed a light show and his 
Rodgers Touring Organ—a 4.000-Ib. 
electronic monster with 56 stops and 144 
speakers—and opened in the Fillmore 
with an all-Bach recital. Surrounded by 
a swirl of colored lights, he swept in on 
the chariot of the colossal Toccata and 
Fugue in D Minor. “Go-o-0-0-0, Virgil!” 
yelled a handsome man with a bushy 
Afro. Replied Fox: “Sebastian Bach is 
delighted you are here." 

Since then, Fox, 6l. has been the 
world's busiest solo organist. He gives 
some 80 concerts a year, carrying his 
Bach crusade from Westminster Abbey 
to high school auditoriums in towns like 
Altoona. Pa. About half his perfor- 
mances conform to a strictly classical 
format, and half, given in conjunction 
with David Snyder's Revelation Lights, 
are informal lecture-concerts, for which 


M 
he gets from $6,000 to $8.000 per ap- 1 
pearance. "This music is pure uninhib- 3 E! 
ited rhythmic soaring," he tells his lis- | 
teners. “If you get in the stream, you 
are off? Get ready!" Four of Fox's LPs 
taped at such performances have 
cracked Billboard's bestseller charts. 
Fox may have a proclivity for equat- 
ing feeling with decibels, but his play- 
ing is characterized by careful attention 
to rhythm and phrasing. Even his crit- 
ics concede that he possesses one of the 
century's greatest organ-virtuoso tech- 
niques. Born in Princeton. IHI., where his 
mother was alto soloist in the Lutheran 
church and his father owned the local 
moviehouse and was the "best auction- 
eer the state of Illinois has ever seen," 
Fox began piano lessons at eight. A year 
later he discovered an old organ in a 
barn and taught himself to play, prac- 
ticing up to 16 hours a day. At ten he 
was the organist of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church. At 20 he graduated with 
top honors from Baltimore's Peabody , 
Conservatory of Music, then studied ] 
with the celebrated French organist 
Marcel Dupré before returning to head 
Peabody's organ department at 26. ` E 
A bachelor, Fox lives in a 26-room E 
gray stone mansion in Englewood, N.J. 
He keeps himself fit swimming 30 laps 
daily in his 70-ft. heated indoor pool. 
He usually takes his dip after a mid- 
night-to-3 a.m. practice session. Then he 
retires around 5 a.m. and rises at 3 the 
next afternoon. "I had to wait until I 
was 58 years of age till I reached the 
height of my usefulness," Fox explains. 
"People need Bach and God, and there 
ain't one violinist or singer that can give E: 
the sweeping feeling an organist can. I 
play the King of instruments.” 2 
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The Flying Doctors 


Since the gangrene started in his right 


leg he had no pain and with the pain the 
horror had gone and all he felt now was 
a great tiredness and anger that this was 
the end of it. 

—Ernest Hemingway. 

The Snows of Kilimanjaro 


Injured while on safari in the East 
African bush, Hemingway's fictional 
hunter, Harry, died for lack of medical 
attention. In the same area recently, a 
real-life American hunter, Rifle Man- 
ufacturer Leo W. Roethe, narrowly es- 
caped the same fate: his right Jeg was 
badly mauled by an attacking wounded 
male lion. Members of his party were 
able to radio the East African Flying 
Doctor Service, which dispatched a light 
plane to an airfield in the bush, The 
plane airlifted Roethe to a modern hos- 
pital in Nairobi, where he was patched 
up and sent home to Fort Atkinson, 
Wis., to regale friends and relatives with 
tales of his adventures. 
Airborne Operation. Roethe’s res- 
cue was practically routine for the Fly- 
ing Doctor Service, a Nairobi-based Op- 
„eration that provides medical care over 
a half-million-square-mile area in Ken- 
ya, Uganda and Tanzania. In the 16 
s since the service was founded, the 
g doctors have logged 2.25 million 
Pmiles and airlifted and treated 1,500 
emergency cases. They have performed 
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Michael Wood, 54, a British-born plas- 
tic surgeon who began flying rescue mis- 
sions in a second-hand light plane back 
in 1957. Under the sponsorship of the 
private, nonprofit African Medical and 
Research Foundation, the service now 
consists of eight planes, an international 
staff of eight physicians (two with pi- 
lots’ licenses), from Denmark, Germa- 
ny, France, Canada and Britain, and five 
non-M.D. pilots. 

Much of the flying doctors’ work is 
preventive. “To be an effective doctor 
in Africa, you must go to the patients,” 
says Wood. “If you wait for them to 
come to you, they just die.” The doctors 
and nurses make regular rounds of vil- 
lages and rural hospitals to instruct peo- 
ple in proper sanitation and nutrition, 
and to conduct vaccination campaigns. 
But some of the missions are more ur- 
gent. The doctors have flown into the 
Tanzanian bush to operate on a nun who 
broke both legs in a fall into a well, per- 
formed an airborne operation on a 
youngster savaged by a hyena, and saved 
the life of a Kenyan fisherman who 
nearly drowned when his dugout canoe 
overturned in the surf and an anchor 
pierced his arm. They routinely treat ca- 
sualties of tribal warfare and those for- 
tunate enough to live through attacks 
by crocodiles. 

To reach the accident victims quick- 
ly, the doctors rely on radio transmitters 
in 65 mission stations of all denomina- 
tions located in the mountains, high 
plains and jungles that cover East Af- 
tica. Upon receiving a call, the service 
dispatches a plane to one of more than 
300 airfields—some of them little more 
than dirt tracks—spotted around the 
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countryside. Dr. Anne "Spoerry, se 
French-born general practitioner E 
pilots her own plane and has cova 
336,000 miles since she joined thes 
vicein 1965, has had some peculiarly) 
rican experiences. On one flight iRen 
plane collided with a vulture, i 
damaged the engine cowling; w CH 
landing, she once narrowly missgg Claim: 
ting a giraffe. When staying overn ^ 9 la 
at a remote airfield, Dr. Spoerr nost 
tinely rings her plane with thorn ba S SC 
es "to dissuade lions and hyenas nand 
chewing on the tires.” prang 
Service doctors usually Bet ah; iN 
well with their native counterp: across 
—witch doctors. “I’ve even had ao | 
among my patients," says Wood. i 
there are exceptions: Dr. Spoerry o 
had to leave a patient behind and te: 
off in a hurry to avoid being speareg 
death by warriors urged on b 
woman witch doctor, who saw thea atmos 
borne medic as a competitor. sixth 
The flying doctors are paid 03 mad 
$15,000 to $20,000 a year. But they: E 
ten earn other rewards, A Masai w ton 
rior, who suffered a spear wound int length 
buttock, was so delighted with Wow orbita 
ministrations that he made hima bls —cov 
brother of the tribe. comet 
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Nitpickers of Anderson 5 


The 19,000 schoolchildren of And houtel 
son, Ind., have been advised by si the so 
health officials to go soak their h&:to the 
—and in hot water, at that. By wayofi ing th 
ducement, they got an extra 2⁄ daysend t 
Christmas holiday time. The city's è loss. / 
tire system of 27 elementary and eii of the 
junior-high and high schools was st they s 
down to combat a rampaging epider er tha 
of a malady that is never fatal ands eras | 
dom serious, but severely discomfortt block 
infestation with head lice. tare 

The louse, known as Pediculus e Noute 


And Í 
histor 
sun— 
heat : 
y an an served 


itis, is the size of a pinhead: it m NUS 
eggs, or nits, on hair follicles an assay 


by sucking blood from the scalp. E BIS 
generally improving personal E ; Febru 
pediculosis has been waning for (p sion. | 
years, and the fine-tooth combs M 
to rake lice out of the hair) once © qataa 
in most households with children ; 
become a rarity. But outbreaks y thean 
at unpredictable times and Et p B 
derson's epidemic was unusua sen heat) 
it was citywide, and man teac DEM 
came, literally, nitpickers. 

Dr. RS Vanderhooe 4 tek SE 
ana's director of communicab sci ERN 
control, issued forthright presegel eS 
s 3 : at 128" the U 
“Put your head in water A ics Elizat 
Fahrenheit. This will kill bot pai houte! 
lice in three minutes. Or use A 10 comet 
er so the heat is strong enOUP i C 
a tingling of the scalp for five Took oho 
For victims who prefer not to ter DECE 
brains there are over-the-cOUn of triguii 
poos that may help and 4 Ted Mecope 
tive prescription emulsion C$ 7 est oho 
When classes resume, SC 
examine the heads of all th 
allow only those with nO 
to re-enter. 


lice 
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eh, j Rendezvous with the Sun 


^W ASH 
E 1 "Hey, look! It's right out there," ex- 
=] t 


ssed Bocce Skylab Astronaut Edward Gib- 
" ngon last week. I tell you, its one of the 
Try ‘most beautiful creations I've ever seen 
It’s so graceful." Added Skylab Com- 
I" bumander Gerald Carr: "It's yellow and 
las fr ; DUNG TE sS É 
torange, just like a flame. 
g After a journey of billions of miles 
>t aliacross the outer reaches of the solar sys- 
tertem, the comet called Kohoutek last 
Ad St week finally made its solar rendezvous. 
od. L And for the first time in astronomical 
ITY history, a comets close sweep round the 
ind tesun—when. it is subject to. maximum 
eared heat and. gravitational force—was ob- 
in dnt served from above the earth’s obscuring 
thezatmosphere. As they completed their 
.. sixth week in orbit, the crew of Skylab 
id 0: 3 made the most of the opportunity 
they, Equipped with cameras and other 
Sal W scientific gear, the astronauts spent two 
d int lengthy observation periods outside their 
Woy orbital lab. The first—on Christmas Day 
a bls —covered the interval just before the 
comet disappeared in the sun's glare, ap- 
proaching to within some 13 million 
on miles of the sun at speeds of over 250,000 
m.p.h.; the second took place after Ko- 
f And: houtek skimmed just across the top of 
by st the solar disc. The comet was so close 
ir he:to the sun that they could not see it dur- 
ay oft ing their first space walk. But at week's 
| days end they more than made up for the 
ity’s € loss. Almost as soon as they stepped out 
nd eit of their orbital lab for the second walk, 
vas $ they spotted the comet, glowing bright- 
pider er than ever. By properly aiming cam- 
andš eras that were specially equipped to 
nfortit block the glare, they took dozens of pic- 
tures in different colors—not only of Ko- 
lus houtek but also of the huge halo of hy- 
-Jays! drogen gas that surrounds it. 
ind lit Less Dusty. Scientists must wait to 
Ip. W assay this scientific treasure until the 
hyg Crew returns to earth with the film in 
, February, at the end of the 84-day mis- 
sion. But even from the ground, scien- 
a tists gathered an enormous amount of 
„ data about the comet— perhaps the most 
i intensively observed celestial object in 
S y the annals of astronomy. 
CM By taking continuous infra-red (or 
ber heat) pictures, for instance, a University 
hel’ of Arizona team led by Astronomer 
Frank Low determined that as Kohou- 
K, L tek sped toward the sun, it was heated 
e-di from minus 94° F. to as high as 900? F. in 
sript jess than three months. A colleague at 
128"! the University of Arizona, Astronomer 
nilS* Elizabeth Roemer, speculated that Ko- 
paif^houtek may be less dusty than other 
to! comets making their first pass round the 
nin sun, Otherwise, the dust being boiled off 
ook Kohoutek would have produced a more 
er Ý Spectacular tail. Perhaps the most in- 
hly. e triguing find was made by a radio tele- 
.d K“scope atop Kitt Peak: while scanning 
urs! Kohoutek, it picked up the telltale “sig- 
upilS nature” of methyl cyanide. Another 
e of ‘place where that organic compound has 
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been found is in the giant clouds of in- 
terstellar dust and gases in which new 
stars and planetary systems may be 
forming—one more clue that comets 
trace back to the solar system’s infancy. 
Before the encounter, Astronaut 
Carr spotted a puzzling red color in the 
comet’s tail. That may mean that Ko- 
houtek has more moisture “than most 
comets, for this tint suggests concentra- 
tions of hydrogen and oxygen, the two 
components of water. In other respects, 
ohoutek’s twin tails—one composed of 
dust particles, the other of glowing gases 
—seem to be developing normally. As 
the comet began its hairpin turn round 
the sun, the dust tail blown by the slight 
pressure of sunlight’ continued to trail 
behind: But the plasma tail, interacting 
with the solar wind, moved out in front. 
Astronomers are still in disagree- 
ment about how bright the comet will 
appear to viewers on earth. Elizabeth 
Roemer, for one, doubts that Kohoutek 
will live up to its earlier billing as “com- 
et of the century.” Other scientists are 
still confident that the comet will put 
on a good celestial show. In any event, 
Kohoutek should become visible to the 
naked eye early in January—about an 
hour after sunset, just above the south- 
eastern horizon—and could continue to 
put on a spectacular performance until 
the middle of the month. 


Danger from the Tides 


If there are severe storms in either 
the Atlantic or Pacific oceans around 
Jan. 8, Americans living in coastal ar- 
eas may well be hit by bad floods. This 
unusual warning was sounded last week 
by federal scientists. Why Jan. 8? Be- 
cause of a relatively rare combination 
of circumstances, tides will be abnor- 
mally high around that time. Although 
the tides alone will not cause flooding, 


strong, persistent onshore winds accom- 
panying a coastal storm would pile the 
water even higher, spilling it into low- 
lying areas. 

Tides are caused largely by the grav- 
itational tug of the moon, which daily 
forces great upward and downward 
movement in the oceans. The pull of the 
distant sun also influences the tides, and 
when the orbits of the moon around the 
earth and the earth around the sun bring 
all three bodies roughly into line, the 
tidal changes are much larger than usu- 
al. These "spring" tides (named for the 
verb rather than the season) occur twice 
a month: when the moon is full and 
when it is new. Spring tides themselves 
may be driven to further extremes when 
the elliptical path of the moon brings it 
closest to the earth's surface, increasing 
the effect of lunar gravity. 

The year 1974 will bring several 
such outsize tides. On Jan. 8, and again 
on Feb. 6-7, the moon will be partic- 
ularly close to earth. The earth will also 
be close to the sun, and all three bodies, 
sun, moon and earth, will have moved 
almost into a straight line.* Thus spring 
tides along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts in early January and February 
—and again around July 19 and Aug. 
17, when similar conditions will occur 
—should be particularly extreme, 

Scientists know from experience 
what could happen if a coastal storm 
should blow up on these dates. Research 
Scientist Fergus J. Wood, of the Nation- 
al Ocean Survey, recalled last week that 
à spring tide of 5.2 ft. at Atlantic City 
in March 1962 was whipped by gusts of. 
up to 70 knots and rose 9.5 ft. above the 
average low-water mark. Huge waves 
battered the Atlantic coast. The accom- 
panying floods cost 40 lives and some 
$500 million in damage. 


*If they were directly in line, the result would be 
an eclipse of the moon. 


2. Sn, earth and moon 
almost ¥q a straight line 


Three reasons for 
a high tide: 


3.Earth near its 
closest approach 
(Jan. 4) to sun 
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l. Moon near its 
NS closes? approach 


[ d to earth 
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Pink Is for Girls 


There is one trap of reputation for 
those rare artists who come to epitomize 
their age: when the society goes down, 
so do they. An extreme case In point 
was François Boucher. The son of a 
French needlework designer, he became 
the most successful French painter of 
the 18th century, the favorite of Louis 
XV and his mistress Madame de Pom- 
padour. Born in 1703, Boucher lived 
through the climax of the ancien régime 
and died less than two decades before it 
did. “In him," wrote Jules and Edmond 
de Goncourt, in their great defense of ro- 
coco art published almost a century after 
the death of Boucher, “French 18th cen- 
tury taste was manifest, in all the pe- 
culiarity of his character. Boucher was 
not only its painter but its chief witness, 
its chief representative, its very type." 

Then the tumbrils rolled over Bou- 
cher's luxurious fancies, burying them; 
the stringent austerity of neoclassical 
thought wiped them from the roster of 
"serious" art. Even today, Boucher's 
work—a fine sampling of which, drawn 
from North American collections, 
opened last week at Washington's Na- 
tional Gallery—seems a rather indefen- 
sible pleasure. Of course it is not; we 
have merely been taught to distrust his 
unalloyed, socially pliable hedonism. 

Shepherds and Eggs. Boucher's 
capacity for work was enormous. By 
1770, the year of his death, he had by 
hisown reckoning completed more than 
1,000 paintings and some 10,000 draw- 
ings—ranging from elaborate pastels 
like the 1738 portrait of Boy Holding a 
Carrot (which some critics argue is ac- 
tually a parsnip) to swift crayon jottings 
of the nude. Collectors snapped up both 
his drawings and his rapid oil sketches, 
such as the vigorous and almost roman- 
tic Mercury Confiding the Infant Bac- 
chus to the Nymphs. 

.... For Boucher, as the Goncourts put 
it, 1t was "a vocation to leave some trace 
of his art on every passing manifestation 
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of fashion." The tumbling. rosy cupids 
and tiny pastoral scenes with shepherds 
in knee breeches that are the clichés 
of rococo chinaware decoration were 
largely Boucher's doing. He painted on 
fans and carriage doors, snuffboxes, es- 
critoires and ostrich eggs. And when 
Louis XV put Boucher in control of the 
state tapestry factories at Beauvais and 
Gobelin, he brought about the last flour- 
ish of grand-scale European weaving. 
No designer since Boucher has managed 
to raise tapestry to that pitch of worldly 
exuberance and erotic charm. 

Boucher was an eminently sociable 
artist but not a profound one. He could 
take any theme—classical myth, the fête 
champêtre, or fantasies about the Em- 
peror of China—and, decking it with 
foamy light and gamboling bodies as 
firm as little pink quails, create from it 
a microcosm of civility and pleasure. The 
Allegory of Music (1764) became for 
Boucher an occasion to gently eroticize 
the myth; the nuptial flutters of the 
muse’s doves are clearly of more inter- 
est than the musical score behind them. 

But he was never able (or, for that 
matter, inclined) to raise his art to that 
Mozartian pitch of psychological tension 
at which Watteau’s lovers and courtiers 
exist. Boucher, unlike Watteau, had no 
vision of a fragile society whose plea- 
sures, no matter how refined, are men- 
aced by time. Boucher painted pleasure 
as though it were a perpetual state, co- 
quetry without end, threatened by nei- 
ther satiety nor boredom. The elements 
that constitute his afternoon kingdom 
take on a preternatural luxury as ob- 
jects; the sky, swarming with clouds of 
putti and looping swags of fabric, itself 
acquires the crisp sheen of taffeta or Chi- 
nese silk, dyed, rinsed and gleaming; 
landscape and woods undulate in a 
feathery quiver, surprised in the act of 
ove. 

The foundation of this airy palace 
of fiction (Boucher was far too rational, 
too much a Frenchman of the 18th cen- 
tury, ever to confuse art with reality) 


BEEN PRE 
FRANÇOIS BOUCHER'S SELF-PORTRAIT 
Coquetry without end. 


was, inevitably, the female nude 
which Boucher discovered a fresh ol 
vention. Since the chill goddesses of ti! - 
Fontainebleau school in the 16th ce! 
tury, the nude in French art had retain) 
some measure of Gothic proponis 
—elongated torso, small high bre) . 
—and a distinct aura of remoteng] 
Bouchers nude was small, full an 
rounded: a compact little machine a pid) 
sir, borne up like a plump rose on t- 
multuous puffs of cloud or sprawled, d 
plete with the matter-of-fact enjoymed 
of her own narcissism, on a tangled dé 
bed. Indeed Louis XV’s true escutche ' 
was the round, dimpled bottom of Bo, ` 
cher’s favorite model, an inhabitant) : 
the Deer Park (as the villa where tf 
royal mistresses lived was called) kno ; 
as la petite Morfil. Miss Murphy was 
Irish girl whom the Pompadour phy 
cured for her flagging monarch by! 
utterly rococo device of getting Bou 
to paint her as the Virgin Mary inad 
oration for one of the royal chapels. 5 
is the ancestor of all the midinettes a 
grisettes and rotund milkmaids that Ri 
noir was to paint a century later. 
Almost Great. “There was an 
dor in Boucher’s imagination, vn 


much veracity and still less elevati? 
Marmor! 


hice i 


never had a respectable setting: - 
not far from that to the later 9 
philippics of Diderot, who treated à 
chers hedonism as a moral m 
—"'simperings, affectation, nothing 
beauty spots, rouge, gewBAWS jsi 
If Diderot sounds unjust, 1 ulli 
simply because the tone of ou! y 
has swung back to a less civilize 
rality in which our pornography, ^, 
ish. It is because, when the rou We 
ventions of his work a 
Boucher remains a startling 2% Er 
great painter. The sensuous à 
lively plasticity of drawing; UE | 
ous sensitivity to color and tex cry 
ironic grasp of elaborate 9 
and allegories still remind us a 
rand's wistful epitaph On EX 
régime—that no one who did nO (qt 
fore the Revolution can know 
nessoflife. — s Rob 
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Portrait of "Boy Holding a Carrot" displays François Boucher's fluent pastel technique? 
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It's not just the fact that she'll organize your tickets to the other side of 
the world in minutes, and arrange a hotel, a car and a secretary when you get there: 
It’s the way she seems so genuinely pleased to do it for you. Because she is. 

We never forget how important you are. 4 4 
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442173 and All That 


IJ SLEEPER 

Al Directed by WOODY ALLEN 
Screenplay by WOODY ALLEN and 
I MARSHALL BRICKMAN 


| Woody Allen has seen the future 
j—and it-doesn’t work any better than 
{the present. In Sleeper, having under- 
gone an unsuccessful operation for a 
{peptic ulcer, he is wrapped in tin foil 
mand cryogenically preserved. Two hun- 
Pi dred years hence he is heated ’n’ served 
inan America that has managed to pre- 
{serve only that which is ghastly in our 
$ own culture: a political leader who only 
appears before the public mouthing pi- 
ous platitudes on TV, Rod McKuen's 
poetry, Walter Kean's paintings, 
McDonald's hamburgers and vegeta- 
bles, which have carried the current 
trend toward tasteless giganticism to its 
logical extreme—strawberries as big as 
medicine balls, bananas taller than a 
man. 

One can imagine what happens 
when Allen slips on one of those ba- 
nana peels. It is almost impossible, how- 
ever, to convey the intricacy of his comic 
inventiveness, the shrewdness with 
which he sustains his comic lines. The 
simplest measure of Sleeper s success is 
perhaps the fact that one recalls it not 
by quoting Allen's one-liners but by 
trying to describe—inadequately—his 
beautifully built visual gags. 

One of his conceits is that anyone 
who has been asleep for two centuries 
will probably have to grow up all over 
again. This gives Allen an opportunity 
to do a zany turn as a toddler set loose 
in the operating room where he has been 


WOODY ALLEN IN SLEEPER 
‘Unsolemn subversion. 
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revived. Later, he discovers that all the 
servants in his cowardly new world are 
robots (the ones assigned to homosex- 
uals even lisp). To escape from the se- 
curity police (whose ray gun, inciden- 
tally, is always blowing up on them, the 
spirit of the CIA being immortal), he dis- 
guises himself as one of the robots. This 
bit becomes especially hilarious when 
his owner (the admirable Diane Kea- 
ton) returns him to the factory in order 
to have a new and more pleasing head 
installed. Other hairbreadth escapes em- 
ploy a recalcitrant flying-belt of the sort 
first used by James Bond, a wildly in- 
flatable rubber suit and a 200-year-old 
Volkswagen that starts on the first try. 

Allen finally links up with the rev- 
olutionary underground, but he is no 
kinder to it than to the Establishment. 
He accuses its muscle-bound, Marxist 
leader of neglecting his duties in order 
to take handsome lessons. In the end, 
he manages to win Miss Keaton and 
overthrow the Government by posing as 
the doctor engaged to clone a new head 
of state from the nose of the deceased 
one, then holding the nose hostage for 
the revolution. 

Allen's subject may be futuristic, but 
his method of attacking it links him with 
the grand tradition of silent comedy. 
Like such masters of that tradition as 
Chaplin and Keaton, he deplores the no- 
tion that things can be improved 
through scientific and political "prog- 
ress." Like them, he obviously believes 
it his unsolemn duty to subvert such non- 
sense, Sleeper is his definitive assault on 
it. And his funniest. a Richard Schickel 


Sunken Ship 


CINDERELLA LIBERTY 
Directed by MARK RYDELL 
Screenplay by DARRYL PONICSAN 


This is the one about the sailor and 
the whore, and is there anyone out there 
who still cares? 

The unmarried whore has a son, who 
is part black and approximately twelve 
years old, just the age the sailor had 
reached when his own warmly remem- 
bered father died. It is immediately ap- 
parent that the sailor will begin to act 
as surrogate father. Indeed, it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that the movie will 
end with a shot of the sailor and the 
kid walking away from the camera, 
arms around each other, talking brave- 
ly about the future. Mark Rydell is not 
a director (The Fox, The Cowboys) to 
avert clichés or confound expectations. 
The only curiosity is what takes him so 
long to get around to such a finale. 

In fact, he has a great many other re- 
quirements to work through first, in- 
cluding the death-of-the-newborn-baby 
scene, the man-alone-in-the-city scene. 
and assorted other episodes that melt to- 
gether into a trampled, slushy texture. 
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‘Transpacific 


ITS 
arevery well 


connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JAL's aristocrats of the air. our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL' legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 


JAPAN AIR LINES _ 


ee d 
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CAAN & MASON IN LIBERTY 
R-rated Bilko. 


There are also a lot of standard service 
comedy jokes that sound like an R-rat- 
ed Sergeant Bilko. 

The whore (well acted by Marsha 
Mason) does not, at least, have a heart 
of gold. What she does have is a con- 
suming pathology that the sailor finds ir- 
resistibly attractive. If furies of masoch- 
ism lash at him, though, they are not 
gone into. Cinderella Liberty wants to 
be cute and sentimental and tries very 
hard to turn behavior like child deser- 
tion into the stuff of melancholy whim- 
Sy. All during this gruesome exercise 
there are some sharp supporting perfor- 
mances, notably by Allyn Ann McLer- 
je as a snippy social worker and Allan 
Arbus and David Proval as a couple of 
Navymen. James Caan and Kirk Cal- 
loway, as the sailor and the kid, are very 
Bood too—so much better than the ma- 
terial, in fact, that you almost wonder 
why they bothered. a Jay Cocks 


Quick Cuts 


ALFREDO ALFREDO has Dustin Hoff- 
man looking squirrelly and speaking 
Italian. More exactly, it is spoken for 
him, in a dubbed voice that is not syn- 
chronized to his lip movements but su- 
perimposed on them. Robbing an actor 
of his voice is like chopping off an ac- 
robat's legs. Hoffman remains undaunt- 
ed, even though watching him is like 
seeing Jerry Mahoney doing a solo act. 

The movie, which is divertingly di- 
abolical, is the work of Pietro Germi, 
who on€e again (as in Divorce, Italian 

è Style) makes social slapstick out of Ital- 
ian law. Hoffman appears as a shy bank 
clerk ve beautiful wife (Stefania San- 
drelli) oads him with killing affection. 

n embarrassment at the table, 
Te she delights in sucking fish heads 
nd in bed, where she screams like an 
air-raid siren during orgasm. Months of 
this kind of married life, plus a hyster- 
ical pregnancy and intrusive in-laws, are 


40 " 
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of another woman (Carla Gravina). 
Hoffman's life thus becomes a long, 
wearing series of legal combats with his 
estranged wife, who hauls him before 
the bar on a variety of charges, most of 
them torturous in their surreal logic. 

Germi indicts not only monolithic 
Italian marriage laws—most of the mov- 
ie consists of flashbacks to the period be- 
fore divorce became legal in Italy—but 
also marriage itself. The trouble with it, 
according to Germi, is mostly women. 
That is the trouble with the movie, too, 
ina way. It is constructed around a sour, 
myopic kind of misogyny, not quite deft 
or witty enough to cut through the un- 
pleasant taste of bile. 


FANTASTIC PLANET is a splashy 
French animated science-fiction story. 
The animation is slightly halting, the 
style derived a little from the late Dutch 
graphic artist M.C. Escher (TIME, April 
11, 1972) and owing quite a lot to Ed- 
ward Gorey. The script is too much in 
the debt of a lot of standard sci-fi ideas, 
most prominently the notion that there 
is a distant planet where humans are 
kept as pets or treated as wild animals 
by the native humanoid types. Fantastic 
Planet is about how the humans win 
their independence and- all creatures 
come to live in harmony. There are some 
pretty pictures, but the graphics do not 
make the ideas any fresher. 


THE SEVEN-UPS are a squad of spe- 
cial cops operating inside the New York 
City police force. They are brutally ef- 
ficient, although they could hardly be 
called an elite corps; their tactics owe 
as much to football fields and medieval 
dungeons as the precinct house. The 
movie, coarse and hammer hard, follows 
the cops as they bust up an underworld 
kidnaping ring and avenge the death of 
a squad member. Director Philip d’An- 
toni, who produced Bullitt and The 
French Connection, has cut The Seven- 
Ups to pattern. The chase scene mea- 
sures up just fine against its predecessors, 
and may go them a little better in the de- 
partment of spleen-shattering spectacle. 
But perhaps there did not have to be 
one in the first place. Similarly, a better 
locale might have been selected for the 
final shootout, one that did not dupli- 
cate the seedy denouement of The 
French Connection quite so closely. 

Still, The Seven-Ups is by far the 
best of the current blotter of cop mov- 
les. It deals more directly than any, in- 
cluding Serpico (TIME, Dec. 31), with 
the criminal pathology of some police- 
men. Roy Scheider, the leader of the 


- Seven-Ups (and Gene Hackman’s part- 


ner in The French Connection), has just 
the right grave, anonymous face for 
the part, the right quality of eruptive 
violence. There are no heroes here. The 
movie has been made with the dogged 
Intensity that cops can bring to their 
work, which explains why you have a 
feeling of having been worked over once 
the movie is done. a J.C. 
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eck Fromm on Aggression 
A Is man an instinctive killer, fated by 


dex y 


29ihis genes to be cruel and aggressive? Or 
is he a product of his environment who, 


N.Yswith proper conditioning, would be gen- 


fle, peaceful and loving? Perhaps the 


E ist” theory is Konrad Lorenz (On Aggres- 


.. No Sion), co-winner of the 1973 Nobel Prize 


S in Physiology or Medicine. Lorenz found 
‘*? instinctive aggression in animals and 
:'T'suggested that man is similarly pro- 


..+étunately “decided to venture out 
--r into a field in which he had little 
"experience or competence, that 
Np Of Auman behavior" Men and 
..44 animals do fight 


.. Nv er than that of destroying." It is this 


..+ tion and sharing was a practical ne- 


„t B.F. Skinners plans for altering 


..4 grammed by evolution. Behaviorist B.F. 
..+) Skinner, conversely, has long argued 
+. téthat man can be conditioned to forsake 
‘This violent ways. Now Erich Fromm, 73, 


- social philosopher, psychoanalyst and 


- +12 bestselling author (The Sane Society, The 
«+4 Art of Loving), has written a new 
“+ book, The Anatomy of Human De- 
‘struction (Holt, Rinehart & Win- 
..4;ston; $10.95), that challenges both 
* ti schools of thought. 


nT 


Lorenz is a fine observer of an- 
- imals, Fromm concedes, who unfor- ° 


instinctively 
to protect their vital interests 
—Fromm calls this “benign” ag- 
-i gression—but “only man seems to 
‘4i take pleasure in destroying life 
.-l without any reason or purpose oth- 


“malignant” aggression that Lorenz 
has failed to identify and that now 
threatens man’s very survival. 
Manipulated Man. Fromm 
cites evidence to show that man’s 
| malignant” lust for blood is not in- 
|i stinctive. He argues that “coopera- 


_cessity for most hunting societies,” 
w and that historically, “warlikeness 
‘43 grows in proportion to civilization.” 
Yet Fromm does not agree with 


™ man through altering society. 
_' “Skinner,” he writes, “recommends 
the hell of the isolated, manipulated man 
of the cybernetic age as the heaven of 


“7, progress.” According to Fromm, rein-. 
“1; forcing peaceful behavior is not enough 
"2 unless the reinforcers take into account 
_.t, Freud’s discovery that the forces driving 
„t; man are often unconscious. In spite of 
-T the emphasis he puts on man's passions 


"y and unconscious drives, Fromm believes 
‘4: that the most important determinant of 
`t, a man's character is society. Echoing ar- 
«T guments he has sprinkled throughout a 
- "score of earlier books, Fromm cites Mes- 
*'Aopotamia's urban revolution in the third 
"4 millennium B.C. as being the fall from 
-t Eden. At that point simple rural egal- 
+ jitarian society began giving way to cit- 
"4 ies, authoritarian rule and organized in- 
"4 dustrial and military power. Alienated 


4 from his work and no longer free, man 
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X most notable advocate of the “instinctiv- | 
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needed new ways to express his human- 
ity, to demonstrate that he could still af- 
fect the world around him. Thus warps 
of character appeared: sadism, the pas- 
sion to control others, and necrophilia, 
the attraction to death and destruction. 
That sadism and necrophilia still are 
character traits in the 20th century, 
Fromm demonstrates through chilling 
psycho-biographies of Sadists Stalin 
and Himmler, and the necrophilous 
Adolf Hitler 

Fromm is often eloquent as a chron- 
icler of society's sicknesses, but he gives 
only cursory attention to their cures. Sa- 
dism will disappear, he says, “when ex- 
ploitative control of any class, sex, or 
minority group has been done away 
with." This can be done "only if the 


JILL XREMENTZ 


PSYCHOANALYST ERICH FROMM 
Reducing man's lust for blood. 


whole [social and political] system as it 
has existed during the last 6,000 years 
of history can be replaced by a funda- 
mentally different one." 

At times, Fromm's premises seem 
as sweeping as those utopian prescrip- 
tions. His picture of the peace-loving 
primitive man is unconvincing ("Wars 
among primitive hunters are charac- 
teristically unbloody"). His explanation 
for the rise of patriarchal rule during 
the urban revolution seems equally 
shaky (“No longer the womb, but the 
mind became the creative power, and 
with this, not women, but men dom- 
inated society"). 

In the end, in spite of the distinc- 
tions Fromm tries to make between 
his approach and Skinner's, he falls vic- 
tim to his own criticisms of the be- 
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haviorists. As with Skinner, his rec- 
ommendations that society change its 
“system of production, ownership and 
consumption” depend on faith in man’s 
manipulability and desire to change. 


Lefty Liberation 


The nervous tic afflicting the Tokyo 
grade school girl was so severe that her 
entire body shook every time she 
twitched. When she was finally brought 
to Tokyo Psychiatrist Soichi Hakozaki, 
the diagnosis was surprisingly simple. 
The girl was lefthanded, and her moth- 
er had been trying to make her use her 
right hand by binding the left with tape. 
Two days after mom’s therapy was 
stopped, the tic disappeared. 

The reason for the forcible correc- 
tion of the child’s “defect” remained, 
however. In Japan there is a deep-seat- 
ed prejudice against lefthanders that 
goes back so far in time that its origins 
are unknown. It is especially strong in 
rural areas, where teachers used to beat 
lefthanded pupils, and girls still pretend 
to be righthanded in order to get mar- 
ried. If their secret is discovered, they 
run the risk of being divorced. 

Intrigued by the problems of his 
young patient, Psychiatrist Hakozaki 
began examining the plight of Japan’s 
5,000,000 southpaws. He soon discov- 
ered that there were many other left- 
handed children who were developing 
minor neuroses as a result of being 
forced to use their right hands. 

Uphill Battle. Over the past five 
years, Hakozaki, who is righthanded 
himself, has become Japan’s leading 
spokesman for lefty liberation. In 1968 
he wrote a bestselling attack on the 
old prejudices called Warnings Against 
Rightist Culture. Three years ago, he 
founded the Japan Lefthanders League 
to encourage lefthanders to come out 
of the closet. Today the league’s 1,500 
members receive a monthly bulletin to 
boost their self-esteem and remind them 
of such famous lefties as Michelangelo 
and Harry Truman. 

Throughout Japan, thousands of 
supporters have written to Hakozaki of- 
fering thanks and encouragement. Bol- 
stered by the response, Hakozaki is car- 
rying the fight to new fronts as well. He 
has persuaded several Tokyo depart- 
ment stores to stock specially designed _ 
scissors, golf clubs and tools for left- 
handers. Now at work on a second book 
on the subject, Hakozaki is also design- 
ing a special manual for the art of brush 
writing, which poses particular prob- 
lems for lefthanded schoolchildren. 
Though Hakozaki sees a “long uphill 
battle" ahead for his movement, there 
are indications that the prejudice against 
lefthanders is beginning to ease. One 
sign of progress is a record that has be- 
come one of Japan's top ten hits. Its title: 
My Boy Friend Isa Lefty. = B 
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From Output Squeeze to “Price Embargo] 


The gloom that has enyeloped the industrialized dene me 
the Arabs unsheathed their oil weapon in October lightene 

last week. Arab nations announced an easing of their produc- 
s—and around the world, there was growing SUs- 
never did slash oil output as much as they had 
avily dependent on Middle East oil, 
seems surprisingly well supplied, and TIME uncovered evidence 
that Arab petroleum has been leaking into the U.S., too, de- 


tion cutback 
picion that they 
proclaimed. Europe, he 
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over; indeed, all indications are that it will become a mon 
less permanent feature of American life. The Arabs cont 
their announcements of production increases with areal 
price boosts that will fan inflation throughout the West. Ande | 
ply is still pinched; in the U.S., the Nixon Administration My 
compelled to announce surprisingly detailed—and quite se 1 
—stand-by plans for gasoline rationing, even though it i s 
that it will never have to put them into effect. Conservation E 
sures are still necessary, but the crisis is looking less like a d : 


spite a supposedly total embargo. 


Easing the Pinch 


It seemed like a lovely Christmas 
present to an energy-hungry world. At 
a meeting in Kuwait, the Arab oil na- 
tions unwrapped a surprise package of 
moves that added up, at least in theory, 
to the first easing of their 2/-month- 
old oil offensive. They promised to raise 
production in January rather than slash 
it further as originally planned; output 
has supposedly been running 2576 be- 
low September levels, but now the cut 
will be trimmed to 15%. The Arabs pub- 
licly maintained a total embargo on 
shipments to the U.S. and The Neth- 
erlands but added hard-pressed Japan 
and tiny Belgium to their list of friends. 
That means that these countries will 
E now receive oil "according to their ac- 
d tual needs,” instead of only the same 
| amounts they had purchased during the 
| first nine months of 1973. Saudi Ara- 
i bian Oil Minister Sheikh Ahmed Zaki 
Yamani added some conciliatory lan- 
guage. “We do not wish the nations of 
T the world to suffer," he said. "We only 
1 | intended to attract world attention to 
| the injustice that befell the Arabs.” 

] In fact, the Arabs appeared to be 
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None of this means that the energy crisis is anywhere near 


making further skillful use of their oil 
weapon. By announcing the 25% pro- 
duction cuts last fall, they had stam- 
peded some countries into lessening po- 
litical support of Israel and into 
swallowing price boosts of about 70%. 
Now, by publicly relenting on the pro- 
duction front, they seem to be bidding 
for Western gratitude—and for the ac- 
ceptance of an additional, even more as- 
tronomical, 130% price hike that was 
announced just before Christmas. And 
this is being done when evidence is 
mounting that at least some of the pro- 
duction cuts allegedly being restored ex- 
isted only on paper. 

How much the Arabs.have reduced 
oil output is impossible to determine, but 
the quantity of oil moving in world trade 
seems greater than could be expected 
after a genuine 25% slash in Arab out- 
put. Some indications: 

> Though U.S. imports of crude oil 
have dropped, imports of refined prod- 
ucts in mid-December were running 
more than 2.9 million bbl. per day 
—slightly more than in late September, 
when the Arab wells were pumping full 
speed. U.S. officials have steadily re- 
duced their estimates of the likely pe- 


tastrophe than it did a few weeks ago. 


troleum "shortfall" and made some f 
allocations more generous. The Feder 
Energy Office last week announced i^ 
airlines in 1974 will be able to buy 95^ love 
as much jet fuel as they did in 1972 y 
from an original allocation of 85%. E 
> The Economist, an authoritalitghort. 
British magazine, reports that tankiwas 
loadings at Persian Gulf oil terminitinen: 
in late November and early Decembisnark 
rose 23% to 43% over a year earlieboom 
The period may have been too short i/The ^ 
be statistically meaningful, but the Econoline 
omist nevertheless concludes that “thing at 
Arabs may not have cut production bthat t 
anything like the amount that they saytry hi 
» Last November the West Germation r 
government Officially predicted that iof the 


2596 cut in Arab exports would res! W 


in a 15% to 20% slash in the countrytual Ie 
oil supplies in December. But new skmas a 
tistics show that crude oil imports atwelco 
down only about 1.5% below daily leductic 
els anticipated before the Arab boyctifrom 
began. “ment 
» The Rotterdam-Antwerp pigdo no 
line, a key conveyor of crude from E to 
supposedly embargoed Dutch port ! ae 
Belgium, has been pumping as much aside te 


as it did before the boycott began. MSS 
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ced th; 
uy 95r 
97) y > Except in Britain, which is trou- 
70. _bled more by a coal strike than by oil 
ritallishortages, Christmas throughout Europe 
tanktwas surprisingly normal: on the Con- 
rminitinent, lights glittered, traffic was 
cembisnarled as usual, and retailers did a 
earliebooming business. Only Sweden and 
short (The Netherlands are about to begin gas- 
1¢ Econoline rationing. The Dutch are ration- 
lat “thing at least partly out of embarrassment 
ction bthat their supposedly embargoed coun- 
eysaytry had previously instituted conserva- 
Germation measures less stringent than those 
| that iof their unembargoed neighbors. 
d res!’ — Welcome News. Whatever the ac- 
ountrjtual level of Arab oil output, the Christ- 
lew simas announcement from Kuwait is still 
orts arwelcome news. Even if the January pro- 
ily leduction goals represent no real increase 
boycfrom current output, their announce- 
"ment at least confirms that the Arabs 
pido not intend to squeeze supply so hard 
rom thas to freeze the West and bring its in- 
rt (dustry to a halt. But there is a darker 
nuch aside to the Arab proclamations, too. 
Since world oil supplies were tight 
even before the oil weapon was un- 
sheathed, Arab production at 8596 of 
September levels will still leave global 
output 2.5 million to 3 million bbl. per 
day short of demand. Moreover, there 
is always the threat that the oil offen- 
sive will go into high gear again. One 
Arab source told TIME Beirut Bureau 
hief Karsten Prager last week that if 
he Middle East peace talks now taking 
place in Geneva do not produce results 
by mid-March, "don't be surprised if the 
pendulum swings all the way to a 30% 
eduction" in petroleum output. Most 
mportant of all, the latest astonishing 
price boosts will disrupt the economies 
bf even those Western nations that find 
Arab oil freely available. By unilaterally 
iking the price of crude for the first 
mime, the Arabs not only declared their 
dependence from the big oil compa- 
ies that have set pricing policies for 
he past quarter-century but also gave a 
ure sign of more increases to come. 
Starting this week, oil companies 
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ARAB LEADERS IN KUWAIT ANNOUNCING PLANS FOR HIGHER PRODUCTION 
A lovely Christmas present—but who can afford the price? 
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will have to pump about $7 into the na- 
tional treasuries of Middle East host 
countries for each barrel of crude they 
take from the desert sands. Once cor- 
porate profit margins and the cost of 
transportation are cranked in, the price 
of crude in world markets will nearly tri- 
ple, to something like $9 per bbl. At pres- 
ent prices, worldwide customers shell 
out about $22 billion a year for the 6.2 
billion bbl. of crude that the Middle East 
exports. When the new prices take ef- 
fect, the tab will leap overnight to $55 
billion or more. 

At these rates, many developing 
countries may be forced out of the pe- 
troleum market altogether. The impact 
in the industrialized world will also be 
severe. Shah Mohammed Reza Pahlavi 
of Iran, a non-Arab nation that has 
shunned the boycott but participated in 
the price hikes, warned last week: “As 
to the industrial world, I think that they 
will have to realize that the era of their 
terrific progress and even more terrific 
income and wealth based on cheap oil 


undation Chennai ande 


Gerad Eventually, they will have to 
tighten their belts.” 

Japan, for example. faces the pros- 
pect of having its oil bill leap from $7.4 
billion in 1973 to about $14 billion in 
1974. The cost will eat heavily into Ja- 
pan’s foreign-currency reserves, already 
dwindling at the rate of nearly $1 bil- 
lion a month, and reduce the country’s 
ability to pay for imported food and such 
vital raw materials as coal and lumber. 
The prospect of increased supplies of 
Arab oil has caused the Tokyo govern- 
ment to postpone until Jan. 10 a deci- 
sion on conservation measures aimed at 
reducing Japanese energy consumption 
by 20%. But anticipation of having to 
pay heavily for the oil is keeping those 
plans alive. 

In Europe, the new oil prices could 
add 3% or so to an already spiraling 
rate of inflation. In the U.S., the Gov- 
ernment estimates that they will add one 
or two cents a gallon to the average 
pump price of gasoline. The higher 
prices will also create multimillion- 
dollar deficits in European trade balanc- 
es, possibly upsetting the precarious cur- 
rency alignments that have recently 
begun to bring a degree of stability to 
the international monetary scene. In the 
U.S., Europe and Japan, economic slow- 
downs and unemployment increases will 
be less drastic than they would have 
been if the Arabs had really made and 
held to a 25% cut in oil production, but 
they will be painful all the same. 


A Big Leak to the U.S. 


When the Arab states supposedly 
closed the valve on all oil shipments to 
the U.S. in October, Americans faced 
the prospect of a disastrous fuel drought 
by year's end. As the new year begins, 
though, officials are hinting that the em- 
bargo has sprung a leak. Now TIME’s 
Atlanta Bureau Chief James Bell has 
turned up evidence that Arab oil is 
indeed flowing into island refineries 
that serve the U.S. and probably into 


TANKER PREPARING TO UNLOAD OIL AT BORCO REFINERY IN THE BAHAMAS 
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itmus test is provided by three 
aes Texaco Trinidad, Amerada 
Hess on St. Croix and Bahamas Oil Re- 
fining Co. (Borco) on Grand Bahama Is- 
land. Together they have a refining ca- 
pacity of more than 1,000,000 bbl. a day, 
most of which is shipped to the U.S. Be- 
fore the cutoff they depended on the 
Arabs for almost half their crude; if the 
embargo were fully effective, they should 
be cutting production drastically by 
now. Yet the Texaco refinery has re- 
duced by only 60,000 bbl. a day—to 140,- 
000 bbl.—the amount of petroleum 
products it ships to the U.S, Amerada 
Hess has cut residual oil production a 
mere 10% or so. 

More Crude. Borco has actually 
doubled its normal output of 250,000 bbl. 
a day, more than making up for the de- 
clines at the Trinidad and St. Croix re- 
fineries. Borco officials say that they are 
using more crude from Nigeria, Iran and 
the U.S. They adamantly deny that they 
are still getting ample supplies from Lib- 
ya, officially a full participant in the boy- 
cott. Yet a check with brokers who man- 
age Borco’s tanker operations indicates 
otherwise. 

Presumably the last ships out of Lib- 
ya before that country joined the em- 
bargo Oct. 19 would have completed the 
two- to three-week journey to the Bor- 
co refinery at Freeport by early Novem- 
ber. Yet records at Marbrok Marine 
Brokers in Freeport show that between 
Nov. 1 and Nov. 29, no fewer than 13 
tankers out of the Libyan port of Ras 
Lanuf discharged crude at Borco. As re- 
cently as Dec. 8, the tanker Heythrop 
out of Ras Lanuf unloaded 513,135 bbl. 
of crude at the Borco refinery, accord- 
ing to Robert Bunford, executive vice 
president of E.H. Mundy & Co. Ltd., an- 
other Freeport marine broker, which ar- 
ranged the transaction. No one will talk 
about whether additional Libyan ship- 
ments have come in since then. 


All this is good news for the U.S. i 


Eastern Seaboard, especially New Eng- 
land, which relies heavily on tropical re- 
fineries for its supply of residual oil to 
run electric power plants, factories and 
ships. The little-known New England 
Petroleum Corp. (Nepco), which owns 
65% of Borco (Standard Oil Co. of Cal- 
ifornia owns the rest), is a leading sup- 
plier of residual oil and other petrole- 
um products to electric utilities in the 
Northeast, including New York City’s 
Con Edison, The company also owns a 
string of 250 gas stations in Eastern Can- 
ada, operates wells in Abu Dhabi and 
Texas, and claims to have posted 1972 
sales of $1 billion. Nepco President Ed- 
ward M. Carey founded the company 
38 years ago and remains sole owner. 

à uen the island refineries had 
xen expected to reduce fuel supplies to 
New England by as much as 30% or 
4075 below demand. Now Alan Green- 
Span, a member of TIME's Board of 
Economists, estimates that the region's 
fuel supplies for the first quarter of 1974 
will be short only about 3%. He adds 
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*half a million bbl. a day more 
should be getting if the [Arab] embargo 
were effective.” 

Many oilmen privately concede that 
Arab oil may be coming into the main- 
land U.S., mostly from Libya and Iraq, 
which have little faith in the boycott’s ef- 
fectiveness anyhow, and have urged in- 
stead wholesale nationalization of U.S. 
properties in the Arab world. Says Mun- 
dy’s Robert Bunford: "You can leave 
Libya, switch papers and arrive any- 
where. The Libyans don't care. You left 
Ras Lanuf headed for an unboycotted 
destination, and that's all the Libyans 
want to know." One inde- 
pendent Houston oil pro- 
ducer relates stories of tank- 
ers meeting and transfer- 
ring crude from one ship to 
another on the high seas to 
get around the embargo 
against the U.S. Even Fed- 
eral Energy Czar William 
Simon conceded last week 
that there is "leakage" in 
the embargo, and added: “I 
just hope it continues.” 
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Coupons in the Hole 


The Nixon Administration abhors 
the very idea of gasoline rationing, con- 
siders rationing unnecessary, and lacks 
the statutory authority to order it even 
ifit wanted to. Nonetheless, Federal En- 
ergy Boss William Simon last week 
began gearing up the machinery to im- 
pose rationing, just in case. He ordered 
the Federal Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing to start printing a three-month 
supply of ration coupons, and an- 
nounced a comprehensive—and imag- 
Inative—stand-by plan for their use. 
Key feature: a kind of Government- 
sanctioned black market or, in the words 
of policy planners, a “white market.” 

The seemingly paradoxical move 
makes good bureaucratic and political 


“sense. The chance that rationing will 
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prove unavoidable cannot be dismig 


"FREE EXCHANGE 


“COUPON GOOD 
FORE DAYS 


AM SIMON EXPLAINING PLANS (TOP: SAMPLE COUPON) 


to put it mildly, and getting the Y 

ry ready takes so long that the ear nly a 
mon’s plan could go into effect Sn ie 
be March 1. Any further delay in R 
paring the program could have prod A 
chaos next spring if the fuel shone, lo 
does not ease as much as the do ; 
istration hopes. Politically, the sam 
plan gives the Administration an a D k 
the hole in dealing with legislators would 
have often accused it of fumbling you 
the energy crisis. Before adjournin E x 
the Christmas recess, Congress faite ak 
pass the Emergency Energy Bill Na e 
would have given the Administrasrage 
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power to impose eo d 
er conservation steps. It wt 
bill again when it reconvenes D RM 
The Administration can now af Nae 
it has prepared itself to take A fossa 
necessary to cope with the me Seduce 
age, even measures that viol SE ise 
free-market inclinations, ! ct. ‘three 
would only give it the power toa lysould 
Polifics aside, the plan is MS lines i 
tailed for one that the LR the CH 
will try hard not to invoke “ijon In 
of the nation’s 118 to 12 
censed drivers over the age 9 
be mailed a card entitling 0! coupe vera 
buy a month's supply of rat! ce P 
most likely at a bank or post "Sl il 
$1 per packet, to defray the * he 
annual cost of the program- rtan jane da 
ration would be a rather SP? M | 
35 gallons a month, enou 
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ly about 100 miles of driving a week 
n the average American car. 
Cl Wa Rations would fluctuate, however, 
ty In jiccording to several factors: they would 
Prode lower for people who live close to 
Shorgood public transportation than for driv- 
> Admrs who live in areas like Los Angeles 
Standind have to commute many miles to 
an agwork. Three percent of all coupons 
ators would be held in reserve in each state 
ling Wo be distributed to “hardship” cases. 
ITning Some 5,000 local rationing boards would 
S lailtmake the specific decisions on who gets 
ill, Wlnow much. Most important for the av- 
Nisttaisrage motorist, there would be a legal 
free market in coupons: a driver could 
"sell any coupons he did not need, and an- 
dther driver could buy them, just as 
olack marketeers did illegally during 
World War II. The price of extra cou- 
$ pons would be set by supply and de- 
Ves mand, and that would be in addition to 
ANN whatever price the buyer eventually paid 

\\ for the gas itself. 

The plan is complete down to some 
intricate details designed to avert cheat- 
ing and frustrate would-be black marke- 

aaueers. The ration coupons will be about a 
third the size ofa dollar bill and, like cur- 
rency, they will be printed by a difficult- 

/ to-counterfeit intaglio process. When a 
driver bought gas and handed over his 
zoupons at the pump, he would have to 
3ign his name and write his license-plate 

[UR number on each one, so that they could 
not readily be re-used. The coupons 
would be good for only 60 days, so that 
speculators would be discouraged from 
hoarding large quantities on the hunch 
hat coupon values would rise. 

BAL Most economists think that the plan 
is about as fair and potentially effective 
as any that could be devised, given the 
inherent inequities of any rationing sys- 
lem. The big question, of course, is 
STO whether it will ever be put into effect. 

Last Resort. Simon hopes not. Un- 

DESTider final fuel allocation regulations an- 
nounced last week, he will order refin- 
eries to cut production of gasoline in 
order to shift more capacity to heating 
oil and products for industry. Still, gas- 
oline consumption will not have to be re- 
duced 30%, as the Administration once 
feared. Supplies to gas stations instead 

| take"will be cut 20% below expected demand. 
ike Uf Simon continues to predict that volun- 

s Jat'tary conservation measures will lower 

sruesconsumption sufficiently. In fact, 
any sthough, such measures as gasless Sun- 
uel days and lower speed limits so far have 
te itseduced gasoline use only 7.2%. Simon 

Confaimself warns that the appearance of 

y act. ‘three- or four-hour lines" at gas pumps 

highlysould force actual rationing, and such 
nististines indeed formed in some areas over 
every ‘he Christmas holidays. = 

million In any case, the Administration con- 

18 Winues to view rationing as a last resort. 

T WBefore ordering it, Simon is likely to try 

` coupeveral other measures: perhaps gasless 
rcc. Paturdays, perhaps a complicated sys- 

14 bilem of colored windshield stickers de- 

The tigned to keep every car off the road 

an ne day a week. Red, for example, might 
js mean no driving Monday. 
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FUELS 
That Other Shortage 


With oil problems taking all the 
headlines, it is easy to forget that the 
U.S. is also short of its second most im- 
portant fuel: natural gas. But the fact is 
that a gas gap preceded the oil short- 
age. Indeed, because some industries 
have switched from virtually unobtain- 
able gas to merely scarce oil, one short- 
age has actually aggravated the other. 
Right now, natural gas still accounts for 
33% of U.S. energy consumption, pow- 
ering thousands of factories and heat- 
ing 40.1 million, or 53% of the total 
homes. Some of those users must do 
without because, the Federal Govern- 
ment estimates, the present supply of 
natural gas trails demand by at least 5%. 
Why, then, is more attention not being 
paid to this serious problem? 

The main reason is that no one 
knows what to do about it. The Federal 
Energy Office’s policy of keeping indus- 
tries well supplied with oil, while ask- 
ing homeowners to cut back their use, 
simply does not work with natural gas. 
Gas companies have, traditionally inter- 
rupted (or shut off) gas to industry rath- 
er than deprive homeowners. Nor is ra- 
tioning possible; because pressure in the 
pipeline has to be maintained or shut 
off, the consumer either gets to use what 
he wishes or gets nothing. That makes 
for hard choices in allocating dwindling 
supplies. In Paola, Kans., last month, 
the local gas company chose to stop ser- 
vicing the town’s elementary school for 
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three weeks. On the last day of school be- 
fore Christmas vacation, classroom tem- 
peratures plummeted to 42°. 

Rather than wait for the same thing 
to happen in other communities, feder- 
al planners are considering a new tax 
in order to discourage "excess use" of 
natural gas by homeowners. The tax 
might apply to all purchases above 90% 
of last year's usage. While such a mea- 
sure would surely help to conserve the 
fuel, Congress has shown no enthusiasm 
for it. The lawmakers are not anxious 
to offend all those homeowners. More- 
over, the tax would not get at the basic 
problem: pricing policy. 

The present price troubles go back 
to 1954, when the Supreme Court ruled 
that the Federal Power Commission 
must regulate interstate sales of natural 
Bas in the best interests of consumers. 
The Justices were anxious to avoid mo- 
nopolistic pricing practices by produc- 
ers. The FPC finally set areawide, very 
low ceiling prices on natural gas. To- 
day, 1,000 cu. ft. of gas costs, on the av- 
erage, only 22¢—the equivalent of pric- 
ing a barrel of oil (which now sells for 
at least $5.25) at 72e. 

As a result, gas producers have lit- 
tle incentive to explore for, or open 
up, new reserves of the fuel. Exactly 
how the situation stands is hard to de- 
termine, because the only figures avail- 
able come from the industry—and thus 
might be, critics charge, grossly un- 
derstated. But with the single exception 
of 1970, when much gas was reported 
together with: oil on Alaska’s North 
Slope,-discoveries for several years ap- 
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r to have run alarmingly far below 
consumption. Proved reserves have 
dwindled—according to the industry. 
The shortage has also affected air qual- 
ity. Natural gas is the most environ- 
mentally acceptable of fuels, since It 
releases few pollutants when burned. 
Many fume-filled East Coast cities 
would be glad to pay a premium for nat- 
ural gas—if only they could getit. — 

The obvious solution is deregulation. 
But such action could create enormous 

_ windfall profits for owners of producing 
wells. Illinois Senator Adlai E. Steven- 
son III, who presided over Commerce 
Committee hearings on the issue last 
fall. sums up the situation: “The indus- 
try claims that present regulations are 
unworkable. The consumers consider to- 
tal deregulation unthinkable." 

Soaring Prices. The only practical 
solution is to deregulate partially, but 
how to do that remains debatable. Pres- 
ident Nixon last spring urged Congress 
toexempt newly discovered finds of nat- 
ural gas from FPC regulations. Such de- 
control would greatly encourage gas- 
producing companies to find new 
deposits—and according to the US. 
Geological Survey, there are potentially 
some 1.2 quadrillion cu. ft. of reserves 
in the ground waiting to be tapped. The 
consumer would not suffer too much im- 
mediately, since the cost of new gas 
would be averaged in with the cost of ex- 
isting supplies. But in the long run, de- 
regulation would send gas prices sky- 
rocketing. At least partly for that reason, 
big gas producers are not beginning to 
exploit huge new finds in the Gulf of 
Mexico. Instead, they are waiting for the 
bonanza of eventual deregulation. 

How high might natural gas prices 
g0? Some economists predict prices of 
60¢ to 70¢ per 1,000 cu. ft. Another in- 
dication comes from agreements that 
U.S. companies have made with Alge- 
rian producers to manufacture liquefied 
natural gas and ship it in special tank- 
ers to the East Coast. Estimated price 
to the consumer: about $1—or almost 
500% more than a householder now 
pays. As chances of saving the last re- 
maining fuel bargain dwindle, the les- 
son 1s doubly clear: the era of cheap en- 
ergy is indeed fast drawing to a close. 


| The National Safety Council has devel- 
‘Oped a somewhat macabre knack for’ 
Buessing just how many people will be 
killed on the nation’s highways over hol- 
es periods. But in the past six weeks 
[a 3 two welcome surprises. For 


f y Christmas weekend, t 
council counted 520 deaths, v. 595 in the 
o o 1972 period. It was the low- 

four-day Christmas figure since 1951. 


A Lifesaving Benefit of the Crisis 


IMPACT 
Conserving to Learn 


In most years, nearly all public 
school students in the country would be 
returning to class from their Christmas 
vacations this week. But in this winter 
of the energy crisis, pupils in Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland and New Jersey will 
stay home until next Monday. Preppies 
at Exeter in New Hampshire and stu- 
dents at Harvard and Radcliffe are get- 
ting an extra week off, and Princeto- 
nians will not return to the campus until 
Jan. 21—if then; they are to call in for in- 
structions beginning Jan. 16. Mean- 
while, all these schools can scrimp on 
fuel by keeping classrooms empty and 
unheated longer than usual. 

Extended vacations are only one 
way in which the nation’s educators are 
struggling to conserve scarce and ever- 
more-expensive fuel. Schools rank rel- 
atively low in the national priorities for 
heating oil and gasoline. So they must 
husband every ounce if they are to get 
through the academic year (180 days in 
most public systems) with their pro- 
grams reasonably fulfilled. For some, 
that entails closing in the chill of win- 
ter and making up the lost time during 
the spring and early summer vacation 
periods. New York City is looking at 
several contingency plans, including one 
calling for four-day weekends whenever 
a holiday falls on a Tuesday or Thurs- 
day, as do Lincoln’s Birthday and the 
Nov. 5 general election. Other districts, 
like Kansas City, Mo., are shutting down 
several elementary schools and consol- 
idating them with others. If the Idaho 
State Board of Education approves a pe- 
tition of the Payette schools this month, 
Payette children will go to an eight-hour, 
four-day week every week. 

Such changes have drawn mixed re- 
actions; not all parents are happy to have 
their children home out of school. Par- 
ents in Connecticut jammed a public 
meeting and shouted down a state-wide 
plan to extend the Christmas vacation 
to a month starting Dec. 14. In Texas, 
a proposed temporary cut of one hour 
in the school day was defeated by pub- 
lic protest. 


Spotty bad weather that kept driv- 


ers home in some parts of the nation 
Is a partial explanation, but the lower 
death rates seem to be due mostly to 
the energy crisis, which is making mo- 
torists drive more slowly and less 
frequently. N.S.C. statisticians now 
express hope that if shortages and high- 
er gasoline prices reduce driving by 
10%, and if new speed limits of 50 or 
55 m.p.h, are widely obeyed, as many 
as 14,000 of the 56,000 U.S. deaths 
caused annually by auto accidents can 
be avoided. 
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A COLD CLASSROOM IN KANSAS 
Husbanding every ounce. iostalg 
, 2 visit 
There are other easier, less abrasive. gian 
ways to save. Schools all over the cour 2adio 
try have set their thermostats as low asrigina 
66° in classrooms and 60° in gyms, halls—incli 
and dormitories at night. Many have dvant 
sealed off unused spaces and consolidat- istene 
ed activities. Such modest conservation anish 
steps are saving New York Citys Nc 
schools 500,000 gal. of fuel oil every adio. | 
month. Other simple steps achieve more ad (T 
savings: as many as 78 fluorescent tubesean, | 
have been removed from some large moke. 
halls at Georgetown University withoul hose : 
dropping lighting levels below accepl-lren. | 
able minimums. Windows and the topi vho sp 
of elevator shafts are being weather. vas a 
stripped at Harvard. . ophan 
Cost Headache. Buses are a major ously 
concern for most districts. Fulton Cour ng on 
ty (Atlanta) plans to eliminate 10% to:oconu 
15% of its 5,000 school-bus stops, mak 


ing children walk up to half a mile M Bu 
catch their buses. Like many system ^ir 
is 


Penn Hills, Pa., has eliminated all a ES 
tivity trips and is jamming athletic teams M ructi 
into one bus, though they once com.) if a 
manded two. In Philadelphia, buses! ‘i Ier 
carried student fans to sports eve Human 
have been eliminated. But many Peer, t 
sylvania districts are retaining late bus haped 
for students who stay for extracurii¢ ated ro 
activities. One high school principal hat b 
sons: “If you eliminate the bus, yor lance 
have 50 mothers driving to school to P^ Sothic 
up their children." into tt 

Even when heating oil and ee jun Or 
are available, they have become ê gjy roade 
headache for districts that Up? Be kni 
must pay about two-thirds more k f soar 


n 


ine. he que 

they had budgeted for gasoline. ny 
A % fixed 49) 1g tov 
called fixed costs just arent A fe Noe wi 


more,” says Frank Harlacher © al 
tional School Boards Association: gone 
is one of the problems to be (4 s0 ines 
when some 300 members of the P c rer 
ciation gather in Washingt? ij tation. 
week after next. Their meeting Voto siti q 
a two-day crash course in the e c eC Vifo, h 
most compelling new subject: t | 
nomics of doing without. 
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he radio listener saw nothing: he had 
p use his imagination. It was possible 
pr each individual to enjoy the same pro- 
'am according to his intellectual level 
nd his mental capacity. With the high 
pst of living and the many problems fac- 
Bio him in the modern world, all the poor 
tan had left was his imagination. Tele- 
tsion has taken that away from him. 
—Fred Allen 


Radio. To a generation raised on the 
op 40 and all-news formats, the word 
eans little more than an appliance for 
terrupting silence. But to anyone over 
5. it connotes a vast and magic theater 

f sound, a great coliseum of trivia and 
iostalgia. That coliseum will be opened 
2 visitors this month when radio takes 
‘asive. giant step backward. The new CBS 
coun adio Mystery Theater will broadcast an 
ow asriginal drama every night of the week 
, halls—including Sundays. The plays take full 
have.dvantage of aural illusions and allow 
Jlidat-isteners to collaborate as they did in a 
vation'anished era. 
Citys. Nothing was impossible on oldtime 
every adio. The endomorphic William Con- 
. moread (TV's Cannon) could have been the 
.tubeean, rangy Marshal Dillon of Gun- 
large moke. Midgets walked the earth in 
ithou hose days—voicing the roles of chil- 
ccep-Iren. Babies were enacted by women 
e top; vho specialized in gurgling noises. Fire 
ather-vas a sound-effects man crinkling cel- 
ophane; thunder was a copper sheet vig- 
majorously shaken; rain was birdseed fall- 
Coun-ng on paper; a galloping horse was two 
0% to:oconut shells rhythmically handled. 
mak E 
nile 0 | But alchemy operated on the air 
stems Vaves. Sound effects entered the ear; a 
all a Vorld rose in the mind, full of actors 
teams ind sets to rival the most elaborate con- 
mtructions of C.B. DeMille. It is doubt- 
jul if anything since the soothsayer at 
he campfire so gripped the collective 
iuman consciousness. It was no acci- 
lent that ancient radios were often 
4, haped like cathedrals. Listeners gath- 
ricull Fed round them with a concentration 
alte hat bordered on worship. (In accor- 
you lance with the nostalgia revival, those 
to P^ Sothic appliances are being remade, but 
iow they are composed of plastic and 
soli in on transistors.) Oldtime daytime 
a € roadcasts were principally devoted to 
pica he knitted brow and the purling organ 
o tha" soap operas. Our Gal Sunday asked 
, he question: "Can this girl from a min- 
d aig town in the West find happiness as 
ne N*3e wife of a wealthy and titled Eng- 
. Tht'shman?” Answer: No—five afternoons 
cen YW week. Backstage Wife followed the for- 
, aS? mes of an unassuming lady, Mary 
p.Cfoble, married to a matinee idol—a sit- 
will “ation so potent that Bob and Ray's par- 
cato sitic satire, Mary Backstayge, Noble 
e e Vife, has outlived its host. 
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Radio: The Coliseum of Nostalgia 


Stella Dallas, Ma Perkins, John's 
Other Wife and scores of others were de- 
voted to the most reliable ingredient in 
theatrical history: domestic crisis. None 
achieved the longevity of One Man's 
Family, a series of almost Biblical 
length; its 3,256th and terminal episode 
was labeled Chapter 30 of Book 134. 
Contemporary TV soaps like As the 
World Turns and The Secret Storm are 
lineal descendants of the old radio 
shows. The pauses are still pregnant 
—but so are the new heroines. And 
much of the subject matter deserves an 
R rating. There were no married priests 
and no abortions in the afternoons of 
yore 

The peculiar period between after 
school and prime time was known in ra- 
dio as no man's land. It thus became 
every child's territory. An ominous waltz 
introduced / Love a Mystery, featuring 
Jack, Doc and Reggie, proprietors of the 
A-| Detective Agency—"No job too 
tough, no mystery too baffling.” Super- 
man was brought on with the sound of 
the bullet he could outspeed and of the 
locomotive he could overpower. Terry 
and the Pirates, Buck Rogers and Little 
Orphan Annie were liberated from the 
frozen postures of the comic strip. Cap- 
tain Midnight; Tom Mix; Jack Arm- 
strong, the All-American Boy, among 
others, became the aural equivalents of 
the dime novel and the magazine serial 

It was in the evening that radio at- 
tained its greatest cultural influence. 
Millions of children received their first 
exposure to classical music when they 
heard the background to The FBI in 
Peace and War (Prokofievs Love for 
Three Oranges), or to The Lone Ranger 
(Rossini’s William Tell Overture, LiszUs 
Les Préludes), or to The Green Hornet 
(Rimski-Korsakov's Flight of the Bum- 
blebee). The Hornet and the 
Ranger were creations of 
Fran Striker and George W. 
Trendle, who furnished them 
both with similar appurte- 
nances. The Masked Rider of 
the Plains had a faithful In- 
dian companion, Tonto, and 
a 200-carpower horse, Silver. 
The Green Hornet had a 
faithful Japanese valet, Kato 
(during World War II Kato 
abruptly became a Filipino), 
and a supercar with the name 
ofa horse, Black Beauty. The 
supernatural thrived in a 
Poe-like atmosphere on /nner 
Sanctum and Lights Out 
—programs that featured 
echo chambers, creaking 
doors and the indelible clack 
of skeletons rising from gran- 
ite tombs. Dashiell Ham- 
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The Thin Man and The Fat Man, gave 
audiences a private eye and earful; other 
ops—Philip Marlowe. Philo Vance and 
Martin Kane—were even more hard- 
boiled. Ben Hecht himself could not 
glamorize the press as well as oldtime ra- 
dio. Britt Reid (the true identity of the 
Green Hornet) was a newspaperman; so, 
for that matter, was Clark Kent, Super- 
man in mufti. Front Page Farrell had an 
adventure a day. Big Town recounted the 
trials of Steve Wilson of the ///ustrated 
Press, a crusader second only to Casey, 
Crime Photographer. 
a 

Evil had no chance against such 
moral exemplars. The Shadow, who was 
invisible to malefactors, informed them 
that “the weed of crime bears bitter 
fruit." Dr. Christian, an M.D. with the 
deductive powers of Nero Wolfe, an- 
nounced that "when you've lived as long 
as I have, you'll find justice always gets 
the breaks. [PAUSE] Wrongdoing never 
pays off in the end." Once the crimi- 
nals were run to earth, Mr. District At- 
torney would prosecute them to the full 
extent of the law; there were few de- 
fense-attorney heroes in the old days. 

It would be a mistake to consider 
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all of these programs classics—even of 
nostalgia. Radio drama was never with- 
out deep and regrettable flaws. Hom- 
ilies passed for wisdom: exposition could 
be ungainly. Caricature and stereotypes 
were the order of the broadcasting day, 
from Tonto's "Kemo Sabe" to the car- 
icature of black servants on almost every 
soap opera. Still, radio drama, like its he- 
roes, tended to be greater than any of 
its faults. If it was naive, it was no more 
than the reflection of a simpler epoch. 
If it was repetitious, it allowed each lis- 
tener to color the backgrounds and pop- 
ulate the casts with the agility of a 
dreamer. (As any oldtime listener can 
testify. the five senses are not necessar- 
ily great collaborators. Film comedy, 
after all, never achieved the same ex- 
plosive laughter once sound came in. 
Conversely, broadcast drama was nev- 
er as gripping once pictures accompa- 
nied the words.) 
" Ë a 

Is radio drama in for a resurgence? 
That seems no more likely than the 
comeback of silent two-reelers. All that 
can reasonably be expected now is a 
brief eavesdropping on the past—an op- 
portunity to employ the long-rusted fac- 
ulty of imagination. 

A great many stage and film actors 
used to stimulate that faculty, among 
them Jeff Chandler, Van Heflin, Rich- 
ard Widmark, Agnes Moorehead and 
EG, Marshall, To many performers, ra- 
dio drama remains more than a warm 
memory. Moorehead and Marshall, for 
example, are returning to CBS Radio 
Mystery Theater at far less than their 
customary salaries. “There is a place for 
the spoken word in our lives,” Marshall 
Insists. “Just think of how much fun it 
will be to turn off the lights at home, 
rest your eyes and get involved, using 


_ your mind instead of just sharing.” 


+ The notion is too appealing to ig- 
nore A generation ago, a crusty radio 


cause ^I don't hold with furni 

talks.” Like many other jhe Ss 
40s, that furniture and that talk have as- 

sumed the burnished quality of rare and 

precious antiques. aa Stefan Kanfer 
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Synagogue, S.R.O. 

Jerry Lewis has taken to its pulpit 
to deliver a sermon on what it means to 
him to be a Jew. Walter Matthau has 
charmed his fellow congregants with a 
rendition of Sholom Aleichem stories. 
Love Story Author Erich Segal read a 
poem on forgiveness for Yom Kippur. 
The site of all this star-powered piety? 
One of Hollywood’s newest in-spots, the 
Synagogue for the Performing Arts. 

Organized last May by Jerome Cut- 
ler, a Hollywood talent agent and part- 
time rabbi, the 400-seat house of wor- 
ship has been virtually S.R.O. for its 
monthly services ever since. “They at- 
tend with enthusiasm on a monthly 
basis,” says Cutler. “I want to keep it 
that way.” Almost all the synagogue’s 
members are connected with show busi- 
ness. Members—besides Matthau, Lew- 
is and Segal—include Marty Allen, Jack 
Benny, Milton Berle, Sammy Davis Jr., 
Monty Hall, Jan Murray and Joan Riv- 
ers. Others are unemployed actors or 
struggling writers. 

Sabbath Songs. It is the company 
of other stars, though, that gives com- 
fort to many of the show-business names 
who gather at the synagogue. No one is 
singled out by pesky fund raisers, au- 
tograph hunters or gawkers, a devotion- 
al hazard at other Los Angeles area syn- 
agogues. When he belonged to another 
temple, Comic Jack Carter recalls, 
“People kept staring and whispering, 
‘Isn’t that Joey Bishop?’ Now I’m with 
my own peers, and I dig the fellowship.” 

The congregation uses the sanctuary 
of a former Westwood synagogue that 
is now a school for the deaf. The ser- 
vices are part traditional, part free-form. 
Hebrew prayers, for example, have been 
augmented with passages of poetry from 
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1 
W.H. Auden, e.e. cummings a 1 
NEU ET } nd 
ers. Israeli Folk Singer Michael Bu ‘ 
often opens Friday evening: was 
with Sabbath songs—“audience «ANd 
up before air time,” as one member, "Ww 
it. TV Producer Allan Blye (The Say?" 
and Cher Comedy Hour) serves asom L 
sionally in Toronto. Sion T 
ae Ctm ae ronto. The synajssted 
stall —including Rabbi Cutler homa 
all unpaid volunteers. tink t 
Jerry Cutler was born int ron, 

s dd O à faf Ong. 
of rabbis. While training as an Or Thi 
dox rabbi in Brooklyn, though hendre 
to slip up to the Catskill resorts on e, 2 | 
ends, where he did a stand-y ‘gist, a 

eee P Coz h 
shtik using the name Jerry Herring 30 U. 
fellow students at the yeshiva took ador of 
view of his enchantment with show pate St 
ness. On his return to classes from 2chi! 
Catskills, they would mutter in Yjgj. Jes! 
"Der bum iz du [The bum is here] 216. | 
the same, Cutler was ordained at 24;£"/€" 
served a Conservative congregation® will 
Stamford, Conn., before becomingar os 
viewer for a film trade paper, Hes ^^ 2 

: : F riest | 
switched to hawking talent, Manager ars | 
comics like Slappy White and Sian Te 
Myron Handelman. jo m 

Jerry's father, Rabbi Abraham(Q, ,. ; 

4 pA ayy uts it, 
ler, journeyed to California in Nove; 
ber to catch his son's rabbinical t, paci 

X pacil 
Surveying the packed house, the eontro: 
Cutler told the congregants: "My Sields 
must be doing something right. I hawl] sor 
seen so many people at Sabbath Sea put 
in years. How full my heart is to siga ( 
son once again in a pulpit.” reat [ 

For the time being, at least, Catho] 
does not intend to stand in the p'rship 
more than once a month or give UP2ctuall 
career as a talent agent to return oi Sur 
rabbinate full time. “Friday nightIolid ci 
resent God," says Cutler. "The rélirecto 


the week it's Slappy White." earch 
ago, | 
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«andrew Greeley, Inc. 
War 
Mber; "What is Andrew Greeley, any- 
The gay?” asked bewildered Theologian 
es asom Driver in a recent issue of Amer- 
T pra. "It might be a syndicate,” he sug- 
Synagested. Dan Herr, president of Chicago's 
utle-homas More Press, says, "I used to 
link there were four Greeleys. I was 
o a fan tong. There are more than that." 
an Op. There indeed seem to be. The Rev. 
h, he yndrew Greeley is, among other peo- 
son wee a Roman Catholic priest, a sociol- 
“up egist, a theologian, a weekly columnist 
tring 90 U.S. Catholic newspapers), the au- 
ook ador of 40-odd books and, of late, a cel- 
show pte sex expert. He is an informational 
from achine gun who can fire off an article 
1 Yid? Jesus to the New York Times Mag- 
lere] „zine, on ethnic groups to the Antioch 
at %4 teview, and on war to Dissent. This year 
24i 5 5 5 H 
pation” will write his first novel—about Chi- 
ningar eo S Irish. 'He's Obsessive, compul- 
. He we a workaholic,” says Psychologist- 
manag lest Eugene Kennedy, a close friend. 
d Sia; Hie a natural resource. He should be 
""rotected under an ecological act." 
He also happens to be, as Kennedy 
Nol it, "the Howard Cosell of the Cath- 
|o Church,"—referring to Greeley's 
ical "Wa pacity for stirring up both tempers and 
the controversy. Greeley concedes that he 
Y Yields a “kinky Irish tongue” against 
- Lha] sorts of holy cows and causes. He 
h seas put down Radical Jesuit Daniel Ber- 
tosĉigan (“As a political strategist, he's a 
reat poet"), and he has told Roman 
ist, Catholic prelates that "the present lead- 
the P’rship of the church is morally, intel- 
ive UPSctually and religiously bankrupt.” 
urn! Surprised Husband. Greeley has 
ight "Olid credentials as a scholar. Program 
he rélirector of the National Opinion Re- 
earch Center of the University of Chi- 
ago, he has written numerous books 
«GA ind articles based on its surveys. Per- 
laps his best sociological work is a 1966 
tudy called The Education of Catholic 
mericans, co-authored by Sociologist 
eter H. Rossi, which compares the ef- 
cts of religious v. public schooling on 
'* "tudents' future lives as Catholics. 
| Greeley also produces a flood of pop- 
ilar works. In the past three months, 
He has published three new books. 
pridie Coalition: American Politics in 
he 70s (New Viewpoints) is what Gree- 
xy calls “unsolicited advice to the Dem- 
' cratic Party on how to put itself back 
gether.” Sexual Intimacy (Thomas 
|. More Press) is a priest's enthusiastic en- 
i ? Orsement of inventive marital sex play. 
«chapter on “How to Be Sexy” envis- 
"ges a wife surprising her husband “in 
Hie library ... wearing only panties and 
4 martini pitcher.’ One right-wing 
atholic columnist declared that even 
scussing the book would be an occa- 
on of sin. (Greeley promptly started a 
quel) The New Agenda (Doubleday) 
Fiay be Greeley's best theological work 
date. It is a thoughtful pastoral pre- 
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scription for a changing church, which, 
however, insists that basic Christian 
concepts—the Resurrection, a Saviour, 
God's fidelity—are still valid answers to 
modern man's anxieties. Says Eugene 
Kennedy: “Greeley is a progressive cen- 
trist. He defertds the church while try- 
ing to move it forward.” 

Greeley’s writing nevertheless has 
given him some problems lately. Last 
year, after ten years as lecturer in so- 
ciology at the University of Chicago and 
eight futile attempts to win faculty ap- 
pointment, Greeley left the university, 
charging it with anticlericalism. Critics 
counter that Greeley has simply spread 
himself too thin as a popular writer to 
warrant professorial tenure. 

The priest’s most painful trouble 
comes to a head this month in a face- 
off with Chicago’s lordly John Cardinal 
Cody. When Greeley tried recently to re- 
turn part-time to parish work (“I am 


FATHER GR Y AT TYPEWRITER 
A kinky Irish tongue. 


still very much a neighborhood type of 
priest”), the cardinal blocked a routine 
request for his transfer to a parish until 
Greeley comes to see him. Greeley has 
not done so, claiming that Cody might 
use his request for parish duties as a pre- 
text for calling him entirely away from 
his scholarship and journalism. 

A lifelong Chicagoan, Greeley, at 45, 
feels like an outcast from the city’s ac- 
ademia and his diocese. Perhaps too 
melodramatically, given his loyal circle 
of friends, he sees himself as a “lonely” 
and “marginal” priest. But he hardly 
seems forlorn. In warm months, he shut- 
tles in his Volkswagen between his 
gloomy Victorian room in the city and 
a rambling old beach house in Grand 
Beach, Mich., where he keeps a small 
sailboat, scuba gear and water skis. Be- 
yond that, there is the puckish Greeley 
to cheer the melancholy Greeley up: 
"The only time I really feel lonely is 
when I leave Johnny Carson on for more 
than ten minutes." 
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Died. Philip Rahv. 64, Russian- 
born literary critic who helped found, 
in 1934, and edit, until 1969, the leftist 
literary-political magazine Partisan Re- 
view; following a brief illness: in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. A professor of English at 
Brandeis University since 1957, Rahv 
was the author of three collections of es- 
says, most notably Literature and the 
Sixth Sense (1969). É 

a 

Died. Gerard Peter Kuiper, 68, as- 
tronomer and director of the unmanned 
Ranger lunar photographic missions 
that helped pinpoint landing sites for the 
Apollo moon shots; of a heart attack; in 
Mexico City. As a director of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago's Yerkes Observato- 
ry, he made a number of important dis- 
coveries, including satellites of both 
Uranus (1948) and Neptune (1949). 
When, in the early 1960s, other scien- 
tists were concerned that a spacecraft 
landing on the moon would sink in an 
ocean of dust, Kuiper correctly de- 


scribed the lunar surface as resembling» 


“crunchy snow.” 
a 

Died. Harold Bingham Lee, 74, 
president of the 3.3 million-member 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints; of lung and heart failure; in Salt 
Lake City. Lee rose to prominence in 
church circles as a welfare worker dur- 
ing the Depression, eventually devel- 
oped the. program into a $20 million en- 
terprise. Named a member of the 
church’s governing Council of the 
Twelve Apostles in 1941, Lee was one 
of the youngest men ever to become 
“prophet, seer, and revelator" of the 
Mormons. Lee succeeded 95-year-old 
Joseph Fielding Smith upon his death 
18 months ago. 

a 

Died. Ismet Inónü, 89, first Prime 
Minister of modern Turkey; of a heart 
attack; in Ankara. When the Sultan was 
deposed and Turkey became a republic 
in 1923, Kemal Atatürk as President 
and Inónü as Prime Minister abolished 
the semireligious office of Caliph and 
began to westernize the country's edu- 
cational, legal, military and industrial 


systems. Inönü was elected President in ' 


1938 and served until his defeat in the 
election of 1950. From 1961 to 1965 he 
was once again Premier: after leaving of- 
fice he continued to influence his na- 
tion’s politics as leader of Turkey's Re- 
publican People's Party. 

LI 


Died. Gabriel Voisin, 93, pioneer 
French aeronautical engineer; near 
Tournus, France. Voisin claimed that 
his biplane, which took off under its own 
power and flew a one-kilometer circuit 
in 1908, made the world's first valid air- 


craft. flight. (The Wright Brothers in. 
1903 had used a catapult-assisted take- 


off.) Voisin built 10,400 aircraft for thi 
Allies during World War I. i 
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Like the flag and motherhood, "the old- 
H age. survivors, disability, and health-in- 
e surance program," popularly known as 
| Social Security, has long enjoyed an al- 
most sacrosanct status with politicians 
and the public. Basically a Government- 
administered plan under which retired 
workers receive as a right financial ben- 
efits paid for in taxes by employees and 
their companies, the once modest pro- 
gram has developed into a mammoth 
system that touches the lives of prac- 
tically every American. Despite the pro- 
gram's undiminished popularity, howev- 
er, payroll deductions to pay for rapidly 
growing benefits have soared in recent 
years, with the most painful burden fall- 
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The Spreading Call for Change 


ing on low-income workers. That trend 
has led to increasingly insistent de- 
mands for fundamental changes in the 
way that the program is financed and 
operated. 

The debate intensified last month 
when Congress approved a bill increas- 
ing Social Security benefits by 11% this 
year—7% in April and the rest in July. 
That means, for example, that the av- 
erage monthly stipend paid to an elder- 
ly couple will go first from $277 to $296 
and then to $310. 

Upward March. The measure, 
which the President is expected to sign, 
constitutes the fifth such boost in the 
past five years. During that time, month- 
ly benefits for the nation’s 29 million re- 
cipients have climbed by more than 
10%. The main reason fot granting the 
hikes, of course, has been to keep ben- 
efits received by the aged, the disabled, 
dependents and survivors of deceased 
workers ahead of the runaway pace of 
prices. Benefits are certain to continue 
their upward march because starting 
next year an escalator clause already ap- 
proved by Congress will increase pay- 
ments automatically as living costs rise. 

For many of the nation’s 90 million 
workers and their employers who con- 
tribute to Social Security this clause all 
but guarantees an ever-expanding tax 
outlay every year. Middle- and upper-in- 
come workers will begin paying for the 
latest boost in January, when the base 
on which the tax is collected is extend- 
ed from its present $10,800 to $13,200. 
That means that the maximum deduc- 
tion will go from $631.80 in 1973 to 
$772.20 this year, even though the 
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tax rate will remain firm at 590% le 
On top of that, some $3.8 bile, 
the regular federal income taxes peetn 
workers pay this year will go to 2 dor ex 
write a new Supplemental Seia e i 
come program (SSI). That system X gal Se 
this week and will be run by the S tho 
Security Administration, but paid peed. 
out of general revenues. The pro Beer 
is designed to replace and pera, y a 
eral-state welfare, payments for M uta 
pend eR SER 
V mal Social Sion. | 
rity benefits, or none at all. More houg! 
6,000,000 people are ex d Ro E 
TY. expected to beorobal 
ceiving SSI benefits this year. Thoughturity 
program will not force any immeiiFor al 
boost in income taxes, it could bea {wides| 
tor in future rises. vulner 
Smaller Burden. Some strong p 
ponents of Social Security urge thati 
Social Security Administration be EMPL 
lowed to tap general revenues to finar 
part of its regular benefits, too. TEXit 
contend that such a shift would les 
the burden on moderately paid wo Jo 
ers. The main argument against fimhave | 
ing Social Security entirely out of bUsine 
special payroll tax is that a worker Burke 
ing, say, $5,000 a year pays proporiillY. sk 
Ajax 
ately much more than a corporate Jax, 
who makes $200,000; though the t^ a 
for both is 5.85%, the tax is levied e 
the low-paid worker’s entire income of 
on only the first $13,200 of the | M 
utive's salary. Yet many experts UM Ei 
that a shift to general-revenue finan o dui 
would rob the system of its bigs ]ector. 
set: the support it gets from worken' week 
feel that their contributions are ' Ie lunt 
financing their own eventual rete could 
benefits. ,_cludin 
Another suggestion for ml! whose 
the payroll tax’s regressive naturea plus 
from Brookings Institution Eco wile. 
Richard Nathan. He would incre E» 
wage base from which deduci latest 
taken to as high as $25,000 an SES. 
out some formula to reduce page fore 
by less affluent Americans. A miy het 
ly solution is a plan that ye, Rea 
workers earning up to $5,600 =I Sons } 
income-tax credit to offset Sendo 
rity levies. Such a plan was ine ing'960s 
the Senate version of the bill d 1948, 
efits last month, but it was DE ose 
the Senate-House conference. Amon 
tee, As part of the compron. thetrial f 
ever, the House agreed to study" save | 
further this year. : syyears, 
Other modifications !D P woll 962, 
are also being demanded. vinting fir 
low a husband and wife tO CO afit was 
earnings for purposes co them of 
efits instead of calculating .^ . re? 
basis of their separate earning? 


EST change would produce larger ben- 
fits for many retired couples who had 
oth been wage earners. Another sug- 
stion calls for extending the same 
ights enjoyed by dependents of male 
vorkers to those of women employees, 
vho at present face stiffer eligibility 
'equirements. 
Since the enactment of Social Secu- 
t ‘ity legislation in 1935, conservatives 
shave favored scrapping the system al- 
billinogether. Economist Milton Friedman, 
AXES lior example, has long espoused a neg- 
© Wative income tax as a substitute for So- 
curity bial Security with payments going only 
M bego those who could prove they were in 
he Soneed. Ideologically, conservatives would 
paid prefer to have workers depend on free- 
Progry chosen pension plans rather than a 
rade [mandatory social insurance scheme. But 
for mhat alternative generates little enthu- 
Mericgiasm at a time when many private pen- 
cial Sion plans are shaky. In any event, 
fore though modifications in the system will 
to korobably have to be made, Social Se- 
hougheurity is in no danger of fading away. 
nmgiFor all its flaws, the system's deep and 
-bea(widespread support makes it all but in- 
vulnerable to basic attack. 
rong p 
e that 
on be EMPLOYMENT 
to finar 
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uld less 
id wr. John J. Burke and Joseph M. Segel 
st fimBave been running multimillion-dollar 
xut of businesses, but they run them no more. 
ker burke, 50, spent last week with his fam- 
roportitlY; skiing on their favorite mountain, 
rate qaJax, at Aspen, Colo. Three weeks ago 
| the pe resigned unexpectedly as president 
| vieja nd chief executive of Automation In- 
come e UStries Inc., after "a difference in phi- 
the losophy” with the company’s founder- 
a piehairman, Segel, 42, prepared to leave 
finale Franklin Mint, the world's largest 
M producer of coins and medals for col- 
168" lectors, which he founded. He retires this 
IK eek as chairman, five years after he 
re voluntarily began easing out so that he 
reti could focus on his other interests, in- 
.. .cluding the United Nations Association, 
milf whose board of governors he heads, and 
turėta plush Swiss hotel he owns with his 
Econ wife. 
cre — Ex-Chiefs Burke and Segel are the 
cti latest in a lengthening line of corporate 
and "bosses who are leaving their jobs years 
pay™before the traditional retirement age. 


mot'The turnover rate among the heads of 


vould major corporations is 20% a year now, 
0) a says Professor of Management Eugene 
cial Jennings of Michigan State University, 
ncland that is double what it was in the 
aisins'1960s. Jennings’ studies, dating back to 
jropP’1948, indicate that more than half of 
e coMhose leaving are being forced out. 
mises '\ mong the nation’s 500 largest indus- 
dy thettial firms, only 25% of the presidents 
fave been in office for more than five 
the Sears. In 1967 that figure was 35%. In 
e w071962, reports the management consult- 
| pineg firm of Heidrick and Struggles Inc., 
T ting was 45%. —— ` ; 
E) # So many chief executives are being 
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RETIRING FRANKLIN MINT CHIEF SEGEL 


fired, says Professor Jennings, because 
it is becoming tougher and tougher to 
run a company. Marketing cycles 
change rapidly, rendering rules and pro- 
cedures obsolete almost as soon as they 
are devised. Aggressive consumerism 
puts further pressures on top manage- 
ment. Moreover, the boom of the '60s 
produced a corps of executives who were 
hurriedly advanced through the ranks 
and were not properly seasoned. Cor- 
porate boards still are shaking out some 
of the losers who survived the 1969-71 
recession. 

Likewise, it is becoming easier and 
more fashionable for men to quit their 
top jobs. Old notions of company loy- 
alty have given way to a new ethic, in 
which a man is expected to mind his 
own career and to take his breaks as 
they come. 

Further, stock options, severance 
agreements and early-retirement plans 
make it possible to end one career in 
time to begin a new one in public ser- 
vice, teaching, or some other humane 
pursuit, and a growing number of ex- 
ecutives are taking the opportunity. 
Some examples: Halsey Smith, 52, be- 
came president of the Casco Bank in 
Portland, Me., when he was 34 and was 
named chairman at 48. He quit last Sep- 
tember, 20 years to the day after he 
joined the bank, and now heads a re- 
search and advanced studies center at 
the University of Maine. Henry Hall 
Wilson, 52, earned $115,000 a year as 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade 
forsix years, during which its volume in- 
creased nearly 150%. Last July, he re- 
turned to his native North Carolina be- 
cause "there are things in life which are 
more important than money’; he plans 
to run in the upcoming Democratic pri- 
mary for the U.S. Senate seat to be va- 
cated by Sam Ervin. 

Such departures can be good for the 
organization as well as for the exiting ex- 
ecutive, even if he is a highly compe- 
tent man. Says Management Consultant 
Spencer Stuart: “After you've been at 
the head of a company for a few years, 
you have more or less established your 
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FLEDGLING ACADEMIC SMITH 
Toward a new ethic. 


own programs, and you begin to resist 
change. That's when a new man should 
come in." More and more firms, and 
their chief executives, are coming to be- 
lieve in the wisdom of that advice. 


BANKING 


Minority Report 
Banking is still a white man's busi- 
ness, but getting a bit less so. Though 
blacks, Latins and Indians encounter 
difficulty swinging loans at many con- 
ventional banks, growing numbers of 
them are turning up behind the loan 
desks and in the executive suites of some 
unconventional ones. The National 
Bankers Association counts 53 banks 
round the country that are owned and _ 
operated by nonwhites, more than tri- | 
ple the number a decade ago. Though | 


dr 


m 


say, but the idea is moving beyon 
man borders. In Switzerland three 
unions have petitioned the cou 
Parliament to call a national 
dum on labor’s right to sit on 
sory boards, and Sweden has | 
a three-year experiment to test wo 2HO! 
representation on boards of Compad2 pa: 
with 100 or more employees. : ) 

Most important, the Europea Las 
mon Market has proposed that an E ist Z} 
pany that wants to incorporate itg an 
a Societas Europa (a Still-to-be-cr ,On—8$ 
type of company free to operate intsSPO 
nine Common Market countries ine 
a single set of incorporation rules) ,{°4¥e 
establish a board on which one-thi Ot 
the directors will represent labor. © had 
other third will speak for shareholgo "2 
and the remaining third will be cho y ad 
by the first two groups. Predictably, tjen f 
porate leaders have been horrified. Brdi p È 
in Germany, some heads of major Ode 
porations predict that giving labore T D 
equal voice in company planning vj, of. 
lead only to endless deadlock, wim as 
the worker-directors vetoing everyhig par 
that the shareholder-directors 
do, and vice versa. Mer 

Shattered Peace. In fact, Mich a 
stimmung has worked better than tind Sir 
in the German coal and steel industiolzher 
The worker representatives (who ible to 
clude not only unionists but governmedev's 
officials and even, in one case, a bahor  « 
considered sympathetic to labor) hitalinis 
been notably cooperative, and probi stor. 
deserve some of the credit for ha»rove« 
kept the German economic boom hore. 
markably free of strikes. The ten ears 
directors of steel-making August Tippear 
sen-Hütte approved a takeover of ttpring í 
bled competitor Rheinstahl, M pare 
still awaiting Common Market dais exi 


dusiries have to give labor that m) 
dg 


th. 


Teferi 
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GATEWAY NATIONAL'S OWEN FUNDERBURG 


that is still a tiny fraction of the na- 

tions 14,000 commercial banks, the 

growth is accelerating; federal and state 

authorities are considering charter ap- 

plications for about 40 proposed "mi- 

nority” banks.* Indeed, some Govern- 

ment officials now worry that minority 

banking might be spreading too rapid- 

/ ly, extending the danger that shakily 

financed institutions will founder. 

That view is hotly disputed by mi- 

nority bankers, who contend that the na- 

i tion’s ghettos need many more such in- 

] stitutions to help customers who have 

been overlooked by white banks. “Un- 

til recent times, Indian people rarely saw 

bankers and bankers seldom saw Indi- 

ans,' says Barney Old Coyote, a pro- 

fessor of Indian studies at Montana State 

University. He has formed the Amer- 

ican Indian National Bank in Washing- 

ton, D.C., “to help Indians as stockhold- 
ers, borrowers and depositors." 

Needed Source. Minority bankers 
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CHICAGOAN RICHARD LINYARD 
Building a corps. 
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until he could find a qualified cashier 
and controller. Some help on the second 
problem is coming from white bankers: 
the American Bankers Association has 
set up a closed-end investment corpora- 
tion that has raised $4.5 million in just 
over two years and invested $1.1 million 
of it in minority banks. 


LABOR 


Workers on Boards 


To an American, the idea of Unit- 


S : ; | No 
further argue that their organizations ed Auto Workers President Leonard ance, knowing that it would e S.. 
area needed source of both prideand in- Woodcock and some of his union col- elimination of some duplicate J waonterr 
vestment capital in ghetto communities. leagues serving as directors of General Thyssen Director Karl-Heinz don 


“We've demonstrated the capacity of 


Motors, and voting on such matters as 
black people to operate complex busi- 


(ntellec 
the bonus of President Edward Cole, 


who worked as a roll-turner for 4 
years: “If we hurt the profitability” Tice 


ness institutions,” says I. Owen Funder- 
burg, chief executive officer of the Gate- 
way National Bank of St. Louis. A study 
by the Conference Board, a nonprofit re- 
search organization, found that in 1971 
minority banks loaned 40% as much 
money in their communities as white 
banks did, even though the minority 
banks’ assets equaled less than one-tenth 
of 1% of the white banks’ wealth. 

For all its growth, though, minority 
banking still faces long odds. The lend- 
ing policies of such banks are inherently 
chancy: .8% of the loans made by the 
Gateway National Bank of St. Louis fail, 
while the national average loss rate for 
all banks is ,596. Ghetto bankers accept 
those risks as inevitable if they are to do 
their job, but they also have difficulty 
bu a corps of experienced middle 


anagers and attracting capital. Rich- 
_ ard Linyard, director of the Seaway Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, wore three hats 


*Plus at least one for what might be called - 
jority bank: a Manhattan aru wants to foots 
t Co. ; 


First Women's Bank & Trus 


might seem farfetched. Yet something 
very like this arrangement has existed 
since 1952 in West Germany, where un- 
der law all large companies must give 
at least a third of the seats on their su- 
pervisory boards* to directors represent- 
ing their workers. Now this system, 
knownas Mitbestimmung (literally, hav- 
ing a voice), is spreading throughout 
Western Europe and has become the 
subject.of heated controversy. 

Inside Germany, the Brandt govern- 
ment has pledged to give workers' rep- 
resentatives not just a voice, but an equal 
voice in company policymaking. It pro- 
poses to require all major German cor- 
porations to establish boards composed 
of equal numbers of workers' and stock- 
holders' representatives, with an impar- 
tial chairman acceptable to both sides. 
At present only the coal and steel in- 


*Unlike U.S. companies, German corporations 
have two boards:.a management board that ac- 
tually runs the company, and a Supervisory board 
that selects the management board's members and 
‘approves or rejects their major decisions, 
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company, we are also jeopar empor 


security of our workers. The co olibenits 
interests are really the interes "5 a st; 
workers." s * ausi hchev 
There is a legitimate 95,963 h 
though, whether that spirit CM nd int 
tended. In Germany itself, 18%% his is 
was shattered late last summe! ?/ «ind of 
ries of wildcat strikes. Having, jarcass 
in company planning did prend 
workers who were unhappy o hike, 9r 
ing prices and the modest wag jasi) chev 
gotiated by their unions CM d ipress 
(worker-directors stay out m rej 3 8 
gaining, which is conducted bY os) 
NEEDS A of emp™? ims. L 
unions and federations ¢ attit y siler 
And would the cooperative Jabo f enits 
Germany’s soberly capitalis tati itn c 
ers be matched by repre or Col fedve 
strike-happy British unions, nion een s. 
nist-led French and Italian Y 2 (AN 
might sit on company 
nized labor in France an zbestitll lay to 
an opposite fear: that Mi 
would only lead worker-di" m 
come too chummy with m2 
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laung YEARS AFTER IVAN DENISOVICH 
St Woj ZHORES MEDVEDEV 
OmpaJ2 pages. Knopf. $6.95. 


; Last August while Russian Genet- 
anya ist Zhores Medvedev was working in 
e itg lain —with his government's permis- 
Je-CT on—Soviet authorities canceled his 
P| Jj ; M z 
ate Sport and revoked his citizenship, 
ies u taking him an involuntary émigré. 
iles) Medvedev, who now lives in London, 
e-thy, not have been surprised. The Sovi- 
ls had tried to subdue him before, once 
G i scking him in an insane asylum for 19 
e Olde ys until worldwide protests embar- 
Ci»ssed the government into 
aD leasing him. Medvedev's 
*.thdignant dissidence (ex- 
1AJOl tressed in The Rise and Fall 
labor fT. p, Lysenko and A Ques- 
nng von of Madness) had marked 
CK, Nim as a troublesome enemy 
verf partiinost, that spirit of 
> Wanlarty orthodoxy that so many 
ther Russian intellectuals, 
t, Miuch as Pasternak, Daniel 
than tind Sinyavski, Sakharov and 
ndustiglzhenitsyn, have been un- 
(who ible to accommodate. Med- 
vernmedev’s twin brother Roy, au- 
abathor of a massive anti- 
bor) hitalinist work called Let 
probfistory Judge, has also 
y hawroved difficult. When 
boomfhores Medvedev's Ten 
ten lears After Ivan Denisovich 
ust Thppeared in England last 
r of pring (TIME, May 28), it was 
whichpparently the guarantee of 
ket dais exile. 
mean! Now published in the 
jobs. U.S., Ten Years is a crisp, 
z Wiontemptuous and sometimes 
for eardonic record of Russia's 
fityointellectual life in the decade 
dizin ince Nikita Khrushchev's 
ompi& porary thaw allowed Alexander Sol- 
ts ofhenitsyn to publish his novel about life 
sis "na Stalinist work camp. At first Khru- 
jhchev praised One Day, but in March 
oY 1963 he told a meeting of party leaders 
an "nd intellectuals: “Take my word for it, 
his is a very dangerous theme. It’s a 
T bY ind of stew that will attract flies like a 
g 4 "arcass; all sorts of bourgeois scum from 
ot © broad will come crawling all over it.” 
abo" Orchestrated Mail. After Khru- 
o iK chev, the new Soviet leaders took up 
| las! epression again in a serious way—iso- 
' P% ating the rebellious, taking away their 
y re obs, jailing them, sending them to asy- 
mplO ims. Lesser-known dissidents were eas- 
ttit uy silenced. The better known, like Sol- 
abof “henitsyn, have tried to save themselves 
tati ith publicity. Yet in May 1972, says 
r CoM fedvedev, it seemed that the stage had 
jons een set to charge Russia's greatest liv- 
ds? “ag writer with defaming the Soviet 
aly “ate. Richard Nixon was then on his 
estie lay to Moscow, however. As Medvedev 
tost 
gem 3 E, JANUARY 7, 1974 
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dryly relates: “An agreement was ex- 
pected, amongst many others, on cul- 
tural and scientific affairs, and reprisals 
against Solzhenitsyn would not sound 
quite the right harmonious note.” 
Medvedev knows his way around 
the Soviet bureaucracy, and it is in that 
sort of expertise that his book is most in- 
teresting. He understands how cam- 
paigns of public opinion are mounted, 
as when Pravda presented an outpour- 
ing of orchestrated "mail" against 
awarding Solzhenitsyn the Lenin Prize. 
There is a cold fascination in learning 
that Glavlit—the machinery of hacks 
that controls censorship—could over- 
rule even First Secretary Khrushchev 
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DISSIDENT AUTHORS MEDVEDEV & SOLZHENITSYN 


Two against the amputation of a nation's memory. 


about what should be published. More 
recently, Novelist Mikhail Sholokhov 
(Quiet Flows the Don) had to delete a 
chapter from a new novel called They 
Fought for the Motherland at the cen- 
sors’ insistence because it dealt with 
prison-camp tortures. In its place, Sho- 
lokhov substituted a discussion of fish- 
ing techniques. 

The poet Alexander Tvardovsky, 
Solzhenitsyn's great patron, was forced 
in disgrace from the editorship of Novy 
Mir. Soon afterward, he had a stroke, 
but the official word came down that 
he had cancer; as one literary figure said: 
“The word thrombosis might be con- 
nected with the Novy Mir business, but 
cancer—that’s from God.” 

The campaign against Solzhenitsyn 
was systematic. “From the beginning of 
1966," writes Medvedev, “the name of 
Solzhenitsyn was no longer mentioned 
in articles of literary criticism.” The se- 
cret police confiscated Solzhenitsyn's 
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personal papers and records and made 
off with the typescript of his novel The b 
First Circle. He found evidence that an 
electronic bug was installed in his house. 
Solzhenitsyn accepted speaking dates 
for various professional and cultural 
groups, often in confidence, and then 
found that every one of them had been 
mysteriously canceled, sometimes hours 
before the event. i 
Martyred Presence. A rumor was 
floated that Solzhenitsyn, an almost ob- 
sessively ascetic man, was giving drunk- 
en parties. An ideological lecturer put 
it out that "the person known to you as 
Solzhenitsyn is really Solzhenitser, and 
he's a Jew." The deputy editor in chief 
of Pravda, M.V. Zimyanin, 
declared Solzhenitsyn “ab- | 
normal, a schizophrenic,” | 
and added: "[He seeks] only 
to fild sores and cancerous 
tumors. He notices nothing 
positive in our society.” 
Medvedev is hard on 
Westerners too. He criticizes 
many slovenly translations 
and the exploitation of Sol- 
zhenitsyn's works by Western 
publishers. The Swedes come 
off, with some justification; as 
villains for awarding Solzhe- 
nitsyn the Nobel Prize and N 
then clouding his efforts to 
accept it in person. 
Medvedev's book is a lu- 
cid and partisan document 
over which Solzhenitsyn pre- 
sides as a martyred presence. 
Medvedev, whose father died 
in Stalin's camps, has earned 
his partisanship. and so has 
Solzhenitsyn; a favorable 
Western reception for Ten 
Years is unlikely to diminish 
the official harassment. In 
the Nobel lecture he could 
not deliver for fear he might 
become exiled as surely as Medvedev 
now is, Solzhenitsyn wrote: “Woe betide 
the nation whose literature is interrupt- «x 
ed by force. It is the incarceration of 
the nation's heart, the amputation of the $: 
nation’s memory The lie has 3 
no way of maintaining itself except by 2 
violence.” a Lance Morrow 


Divided Soul 


THE TALE OF KIEU 
by NGUYEN DU 

Translated by HUYNH SANH THONG 
162 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


Somehow Viet Nam still haunts us. 
That unfortunate nation seems on the 
verge of full-scale war again, even 
though Henry Kissinger won the Nobe 
Peace Prize for the part he played i 
fashioning the precarious cease-fire t 
President Nixon called "peace 
honor.” The U.S. Government, m 
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Her father gave her away 


He had to. Her mother was dead. He was incurably 
ill and could no longer give Angelina food and shelter. 

So like thousands of other destitute boys and girls 
she was brought to one of our CI homes for care. 

For $12 a month; you can help us save such a child. 

Through our “adoption” program, you can help 
provide a child with medical attention, adequate food 
education, warm clothes. And hope. 

But please hurry. Write to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, 
Children, Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept. TI-73, 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 23220. 


I wish to “adopt” a boy Ogir! Din - 

Name of Country. 
I will pay $12 a month ($144 a year, U.S. dollars), En- 
closed is my gift for a full year] the first month. Please 
send me the child’s name, story, address and picture. I 
understand that I can correspond with my child. Also, I 
may discontinue the “adoption” at any time. 
DI cannot “adopt” a child, but want to help with $__. 
OL am interested and would like more details. 


Name 
dress 


> 


State Zip 


ted 


when she was three years old. 
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time, continues to play a major Ej - 
South Vietnamese affairs. will 
It is entirely appropriate, boi ar 
Viet Nam and the U.S., that Th be for 
of Kieu, a long epic poem that hag, 
tivated the Vietnamese for morn °° 
150 years, should now be pubis es ir 
English. Ho Chi Minh incorpo mee 
many lines from Kieu into his om e 
etry. Students in South Vietnamese, a 
schools study it today just as Ens rem 
speaking students study Shakespea ^ "a 
remote villages, mothers recite it UM ues 
children as moral instruction andil see 
tertainment. If Americans are to Werver: 
stand the Vietnamese and their : 
—even at this late date—The Tak 
Kieu is a good place to begin. : 
Crying Cuckoos. The poem, k 
on a 16th century Chinese novel, i 
mantic, melodramatic and at i 
mildly erotic. Westerners will deter 
ements of The Perils of Pauline ani 
Story of O. The 3,525-line poem Ten 
15 hellish years in the life of a y 
girl, Vuong Thuy Kieu. She is beay 
talented, virtuous—and just heads 2 
enough to make her interesting ingi 
of her other sterling qualities. To ee 
pay her family's debts, Kieu sells f 
self into concubinage and is tricked” 
becoming a common whore in the hi 
of a ruthless madam. Thereafter { 
is ravaged, reviled and degraded t ' 
host of villainous men and women AN 
Jast, after a rebel warrior who hd 
her obtain revenge is killed, Kieu thig ’ 
herself into the Ch'ien-t'ang River. 
is rescued by a Buddhist nun and 
peace in the contemplative life—0 
be reunited unexpectedly with her! a 
ily and her first love, a young nobit. " 
named Kim Trong, whom she wei 
condition that the marriage ne 
consummated. Ont 
There is much more to Kieu twf aiti 
capist melodrama. Written by " RICH 
nowned Vietnamese classicis! 2 Rie 
Nguyen Du (1766-1820), the PO pag, 
Vietnamese has a wide range ^d eL. 
play. The meter is a flowing Age lore 
called /uk-bat, full of rhyming 2? m ens 
ly as easy to memorize as à ore b. Sd 
of this is unavoidably lost 10 p Es 
erwise excellent English id aca 2 
Huynh Sanh Thong, 4 US Minne 
scholar who has lived in the demblogica 
adult life. Jaded Western re in borat. 
may find Kieu's plight unconv using Be 


eies of 


still enjoy the poem for its je 1e subj 
pecially descriptions of perez 
nature: man í 


,dscap guire 
'antic. 
prandew. g 


Strange scenes and lat 
his mournful eyes- 
The cuckoos, perched on 
cried and cried— 4 „rink! aon 
Geese winging homewar E 


heaven s edge. a) Rss 
More important for Ameri! mos 
the clues Kieu provides © ating 


attitudes. Like the heroine of iy em 
ja great many Vietnamese ped {08 E Gs 
that they are being puni» the di?" 
collective sin committed T ope tie, san 
The Tale of Kieu holds out 


Time JANU 


ARY j 


Jor rg will be rewarded, that free will can 
5 bor. a person's karma, But it is a slim 
" Th line for a people who have known cen- 
ath eies of war and endured a series of for- 

$m occupations. As Translator Thong 
bha ftes in the introduction: “By an ac- 

Wshgent of history, the autobiography of 
CorPorivided soul [Kieu's] has come to epit- 
1S OWnize a moral crisis that confronts all 
AMesebtnamese ... Until the Vietnamese 

pple can shape their own destiny, free 
€speanm the stranglehold of a superpower, 
€ Ittountless Vietnamese women and men 
N andil see themselves as Kieu—victims of 
€ tO uperverse fate." a Stanley Cloud 
their NICHOLAS SAPICHA—RAPHO GUILLUMETTE 
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eu ttf iting for the End 


4 
m st RIGHTS 
I8 ag MARYA MANNES 


1 PO pages. Morrow. $5.95. 


ing #1 Not so long ago, discussion of death 
g andtis largely a select European import 
ong. “Camus, say, in The Myth of Sisy- 
in thelvs. Suddenly, death is an exceedingly 
nslalipular topic in America. It is even 
Viet! academic specialty: the University 
US. Minnesota boasts a Center for Than- 
„ade logical Studies, while U.C.L.A. has a 
:acittboratory for the Study of Life-Threat- 
using Behavior. On the lecture circuit, 
jeoplt Ye subject of death is now outdrawing 
> perennials—sex and politics,” writes 
man Catholic Theologian Daniel C. 
rapS“iguire in the current issue of the 
‘antic. Maguires essay describes 
yründhew genre he calls "the thanatology 


dk. 
wrink! In one of the recent books in the cat- 
wry, Journalist-Novelist Marya Man- 
„a Has explored what may prove to be 
eri most popular approach to death: 
Viet ating it as a new civil rights issue. 
e are than 40 years ago, Austrian Nov- 
“stand Playwright Stefan Zweig wrote: 
ong the ‘rights of man’ there is a 
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rigal'zenibn ^ne rama ro wage Shephal Mnd RSNA death. The author's problem- 


right to croak when and where one 
pleases.” This bald manifesto might 
serve as the banner that Miss Mannes 
marches under. 

In her latest novel, They, Miss Man- 
nes composed a horror-fantasy about a 
brave new world in which the aging were 
liquidated in the name of youth cult. In 
Last Rights she argues for allowing the 
aging to liquidate themselves, to arrange 
their own end when they judge death 
preferable to life. At the conclusion of 
her essay, Miss Mannes, now in her mid- 
dle 60s, presents her own legal docu- 
ment of instructions, including the pro- 
viso: “I do not wish to survive a stroke 
that impairs my ability to speak or move, 
nor any accident or disease resulting in 
vision too impaired to see or read, or in 
total deafness. If age and illness deny 
me these, I choose death.” 

Confidently, disparagingly, she 
sketches the obvious alternatives. 
Should one perpetuate oneself at the 
tube end of "life-supporting" devices? 
Obscene. Should one rock out one’s days 
(at $50° per) on the porch of a nursing 
home? "I'd rather put a bullet through 
my head." 

More acceptable alternatives are 
hinted at. There is St. Christopher's Hos- 
pice in London, where the dying are 
given “highs” on alcohol and heroin that 
kill pain and sometimes induce eupho- 
ria. There is the Maryland Psychiatric 
Center at Catonsville, where LSD is used 
as a kind of rites-of-passage drug, mak- 
ing death less alien while making the 
last chapter of life more tolerable—or 
so it is hoped. 

Open Dying. But mostly Miss Man- 
nes is pamphleteering for a new atti- 
tude toward death. Enough of “hypoc- 
risy."^ Enough of “evasion.” From 
childhood, death-shy Americans should 
be taught to confront the corpse: “Look 
at this face of the aunt you loved. She es- 
caped her body.” Honesty is the key 
—are we doomed to have a book called 
Open Dying too? At any rate, the best- 
prepared to die are those who “knew 
the score right from the beginning and 
talked of it freely.” And so on. 

The author's intentions are admira- 
ble if unexceptional—"to make human 
society profoundly humane"—right to 
the end. But Last Rights is a bad ex- 
ample of what happens when the rhet- 
oric of political liberalism gets trans- 
ferred to subjects like sex and death, 
making them programs of ideology. Miss 
Mannes seems to demand a “good 
death,” a death with “dignity” rather 
as ifshe were a union representative ask- 
ing a corporation president for a decent 
lunchroom. 


Suffering? Evil? Recite no Book of 


Job to Miss Mannes on the tragic mys- 
teries of life, and mention "God's will” 
at your own risk. There must be no real 
losers, even at the end. This seems to 
be the utopian dream hidden within the 
politics of euthanasia. 

The ultimate criticism of Last RigAts 
is that it does not do justice to the com- 


solving approach deserves credit for 
compassion, but in its obsession with re- 
ducing the pain, it almost succeeds in 
making death banal. ^s» Melvin Maddocks 


Talmudic Triumph 


TUESDAY THE RABBI SAW RED 
by HARRY KEMELMAN 
276 pages. Field. $6.95. 


Friday the rabbi slept late, Saturday 
he went hungry. Sunday he stayed home, 
and Monday he took off (for Israel). On 
Tuesday, in this popular mystery series, 
Rabbi David Small is back with his con- 
gregation in the Massachusetts town of 
Barnard's Crossing. A colleague who is 
also going to Israel recommends Small 
as his replacement teacher ofa course in 
Jewish philosophy at a nearby college. 
He begins his academic side career with 
customary zeal. When a bomb goes off in 
the dean's office, apparently killing a 
faculty member, the police first arrest 
student radicals, then a dissident Jewish 
professor. Using his Talmudic method of 
looking at a problem from every con- 
ceivable angle, Rabbi Small finds a dif- 
ferent murderer with a surefire motive: 
sexual jealousy 

Kemelman's mysteries are unpre- 
tentious models of their kind. He writes 
orderly, ungimmicked plots, creates 
cleanly drawn characters and scrupu- 
lously avoids explicit sex and sadism. 
He places his mysteries in the context 
of the busy, stable life of a Conservative 
Jew. The rabbi's liturgical calendar, the 
duties and derelictions of his flock, their 
relations with the town's Roman Cath- 
olics—represented by Chief Lanigan 
and Father Ahern—are all taken with 
wry, judicious seriousness. There are few 
such solid series around. Chesterton and 
Father Brown would bless Kemelman 
and his rabbi. a Martha Duffy 
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“I flew KLM tó'&msterdam:-And Mancheste; 
$ 


Late raw herring on a North Sea beach and an 


Indonesian “rijsttafel”of 21 dishes, bicycled throj 
a country wood,saw a city the size of Lilliput antt 


f 
H 


| [ 
a puppet show by the Royal Palace. b. 


‘ona 
2 SY of to 
p " 

anse í 


. Just 

It was always agreed thes 
as they were old enough, må 
I would take the kids to DM 
Europe to us meant England] 
our kids it's come to mean sj] s 
quite different. | 

To cut a long story, our t ee s 
agent recommended Amster sz 
a stopover on the way to Maz 
somewhere different and aps ga 
kids would really appreciate, s 
was how we all came to bele; 
Sydney on KL846, flying in? 
Royal Dutch Airline’s Jum. 7 


p^ | 


The Australian tourist who found 
Amsterdam such a surprising place to visit 
and KEM such a nice way to get there 


A real space ship she was? dings. 
Smooth, roomy and relaxing ag 
The crew seemed quite ge! ding a 
friendly while the purser reins tt 
his job. As for the stewardes, 
couldn't leave our kids alon 
like constructional toys aaj 
puzzles, comics and books: | 
Still, by the time we 2 gen 
Schiphol Airport, Amsterda a 
to admit we were quite Þe” $A 
arriving at 9.30 in the mom De 
we were pretty thankful t 
everything so simple wr 
pavements, minimu 4 y 
luggage, porter to help E " 


you a taxi, then on y d 


: Hd s 
from there to the city cend 
A few hours sleep 9^ 
R 
KON 
Dess 
ILLAN 
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ited was to spend i rest of the 

“on a beach. We did, thirty minutes 
of town at Zandvoort, a great 

anse of golden sand on the North 

. Just what we needed. I even ate 

a raw herring - took it 
~ by the tail the Dutch 
way. (Sounds 


$a awful, 
4 I know, but 
once you've 


tried it, 
of it's like not 
K^ liking tulips.) 
By the 
7 evening, we 
SW felt recovered 
. ugh to try the“rijsttafel”, a taste 
ng Wired by the Dutch from the } 
ms nesians, and now 3 = 
ost a national p 


dn't keep count. 
First thing next morning, we were 
o Madurodam. A city in miniature 
re you feel a bit like Gulliver peering 
all the nation's most important 
yvast®dings. You should’ve seen us 
laxing.ing against the Dutch parliament 

> gelding and touching the pumping 

er étions that keep the country dry. 

'ardes And the kids 

„ too, quite 
wrapped up in 
the reproduction 
Schiphol Airport, 
complete with ^ 
KLM jets coming 
ey and going. 

From Dutch 
Lilliput we went 
to one of the 
biggest, grandest 
y and most 
comprehensive 
collections of 


LIM “The reliable airline of those surprising Dutch” 


YLLAND 
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art in the world. The Rijksmuseum, went to the Amsterdamse Bos, a big 

an incredible journey through all the wood on the edge of town where you can 
different periods make believe you're a real Dutchman 
and masters of by hiring a bike for the day. In the 
Dutch painting. middle, we stopped off at a model farm 
We started with where the kids were allowed to play 
Hieronymous with the animals. 


Bosch and Our last morning we hurried back 
Vermeer, conti- Ma to Schiphol Airport to allow ourselves 
nued with time for the Tax Free Shop. Friends 


Rubens and 
Van Dyck, then 
became quite 
dizzy on the 
Rembrandts. 
Later we left a pair of exhausted 
kids at the hotel to go and hear 
Amsterdam’s famous Concertgebouw 
Orchestra perform on home ground. 
Maybe the orchestra, maybe the 
acoustics, but it was certainly a 
performance we shall remember. 


back home had told us about this 
being the largest and least expensive 
centre of its kind, displaying all the 
best buys Holland 
and Europe have 
to offer. For 
$4.80 my wife 
bought some 


E. æ eau de toilet- 


e Antilope. 
TN Next it 


was time 
After, we had supper in a beaut little » ¢ {| forusto 
restaurant right next door. Fantastic! ^| board the 


Bottles every where ; tapestry, 


ts —— es plane to 
Manchester. As we settled in, my wife 
reading an English newspaper, 
the kids guzzling Dutch chocolate 
(KLM stewardesses are a pushover 
for our kids), I found this map of Europe. 
Interesting, 
isn't it? I'd 
never realized 
Amsterdam 
had such a 
handy location. 
Funny 
though. Only a 
few days, but 
Amsterdam had 


¥ idea of Europe quite changed. AA for 


the kids, Europe was made. 
tablecloths and the kind 


of menu you'd need longer than we 
to do justice. 
Straight after 
breakfast the 
following 
morning, the 
kids had us 
watching 
^a puppet show, 
on the Dam 
Square, right 
among the 
pigeons and 
flagpoles in front of 
the Royal Palace. The real thing too, 
Punch and Judy like I hadn't seen 
since I was a kid E 
myself. eS 
After that we 


colour! 


"lease send me your colo 
1 oland conning 
UE in 


TP6 
Post this coupon vus 1- 6- 1974 
in a stamped addressed envelope fos 
KEM Royal Dutch Airlines, 


Advertising Department AMS / ud ! 
P.O. Box 7700, i iphol ‘Oost, E 4 


ut Holland. 
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Preyer ZETA 


The University of Alberta 
Medical Faculty in Canada uses 
a computer to teach cardiology 
in a new way. 

An integral part of the 
course is learning what different 
heart sounds mean. How 
healthy hearts beat. And the 
sounds of heart diseases. 

The student sits before a 
television set and a typewriter 
keyboard linked to the computer. 
Electrocardiograms, X-rays and 
illustrations of the body are 
pictured with the appropriate 
text. By touching a light pen 
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Not all hearts go pitter-pat 


the 
body where he would apply a 
stethoscope, the student hears 
the exact heart sound he would 
hear in a real life situation. 
Questions are flashed, 
the student responds with the 
typewriter or the light pen, 
and his answers are recorded in 
the computer for evaluation. 
With the computer, each 
student can advance at his 
own speed, retrace his steps if 
necessary and consult his 
nearby professor whenever he 
wishes. It’s the equivalent of 
individual attention. 
According to the Assistant 
Dean, graduates of the course 
are more confident and more 


ET Nos wt 


skilled than their predecessors 
in interpreting heart sounds for 
diagnosis and treatment. 

Whether it's training 
medical students in Canada, 
retraining the handicapped in 
Germany or maintaining 
pediatric care in Japan, 
computers are helping men 
around the world in their 
quest for a better life. 


Computers help people 


help people 
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mversations By and About Kids 


/ In your article “A Child's Christmas 
America" [Dec. 24], you stated your in- 
‘mation. Now [ll state mine. I’m 14, in 
1th grade and president of our junior high 
ool. These are some of the conversations 
ear: "Why should we do good? Just as 
g as we got money, we got power, and 
his society that's what counts." “The way 
gure it, you're born in an offbeat society 
the rat-race one. If you want to follow 
rat racc, you've got to get ahead of the 
Is and work your rear end off to do well." 
“I mean, look at Agnew, one of the big- 
t rip-offs of all time, and we get busted 
lifting a candy bar." 
|. I just thought I'd let you know how 
ks here feel. 

ALEX GORDON MYERS 

Bonita, Calif. 


/ Your story on children leaves me 
xed with happiness and sadness. Happy 
a husband and father; sad because the 
ntent of your story is another indicator 
the decline of the U.S. Fifteen years from 
aw I can show my grown children this ar- 
ile as a good example of some of the me- 
anics of our decline. 

JEROME A. YOUNG 

San Carlos, Calif. 


* / Re Dr. Virginia Pomeranz s statement 
igating the ill efTects of day-care centers 
| children: perhaps we can see the chil- 
en's lowered resistance to colds as a warn- 
< g—emotional deprivation manifested 
< lysically? An excuse to stay home with 
ther? 
STEPHANIE CALMENSON 
Brooklyn 


/ I turned to your story about children 

Christmas with anticipation and finished 

ith sadness and malaise. Then I realized 

at was wrong. Never have I scen a Christ- 

as story in which Christ was so totally for- 

tten. It's like having a birthday party on 

Sbody’s birthday 

4" MRS. H.J. JENKINS 
Wayland, Mass. 


7 / Kids have had enough mechanized in- 
t. What they need today is a little bit of 
? human touch, human love, human care. 
dur pictures of children with the Yama- 
S, telephones, the god-awful car-bed 
d kitschy dolls that do absolutely every- 
ing but fornicate frightened and shamed 


> 


RUTH MARQUARDT 
Oneonta. N.Y. 


*/ Lam a 13-year-old girl. It sounds very 
ach to me as if adults have just awakened 
the fact that we have minds and can ex- 
èss ideas coherently and make at least as 
Ich sense as they do. We are fully capa- 
* of being concerned about our environ- 
nt and various crises with which you 
ve left us. What is so extraordinary about 
le 'child's" knowing something besides the 

me of Dick and Jane's dog? Get on the 
Il! Maybe if adults had listened to kids in 
: beginning. it wouldn't come as a shock 
learn that we can think. 

PATSY PIGOTT 

Kensington. Conn. 


ilf-Baked Bill? 


/ Yourarticle, "A Defeat for Campaign 
form" [Dec. 17], about a measure for 
dlic financing of presidential campaigns 
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sponsored by Senators Kennedy and Mon- 
dale portrays Senator James Allen as a vil- 
lain because of his efforts to scuttle this bill 
—a bill opposed even by Senators Ervin and 
Weicker 

You can't seem to recognize a piece 
of hurriedly prepared, half-baked legisla- 
tion sneakily attached to an important bill 
that was assured of President Richard Nix- 
on's signature. I believe that, under the cir- 
cumstances, Senator Allen deserves a lot of 
credit for his efforts. 

F.A. GEHRET 

Norristown. Pa 


Sir/I am completely disappointed that 
none of your reports on public campaign 
financing mention the role of the political 
party. This institution selects, slates and 
supposedly backs all the candidates for pub- 
lic office 

But what or who is a political party in 
the U.S.? In fact. it is nothing more than a 
small group of power-hungry people who 
maneuver a formidable machine in the 
name of those people registered as Dem- 
ocrats or Republicans 

It seems to me that if the parties re- 
turned to a true open membership of the 
people and established reasonable annual 
dues, the parties themselves would have no 
trouble financing any campaign. This would 
eliminate the primary system and establish 
a slate by membership only. Membership 
of people; individuals. not corporations or 
groups 

THOMAS M. YACKISH 

Hammond, Ind. 


Sir / The defeat of the financing plan for 
presidential elections is yet another thorn 
to prick the moral indignation of millions 
of Americans. The nation now has cause to 
wonder why the Senate should shy away 
from a bill that would eliminate illegal cor- 
porate contributions, political extortions, 
and the type of rank criminality that 
stemmed from a $60 million campaign fund 
in 1972. The congressional record stands at 
0-1 on attempts made to ensure against fu- 
ture Watergates 
CHARLES AGE 
Ashland, Ky. 


Analysis and Analogy 


Sir / TIME contends that gunboat diploma- 
cy is anachronistic [Dec. 24]. You cite Viet 
Nam and the resulting catastrophe of inter- 
vention in that civil war as proof of your the- 
sis. It was our mistaken use of "We don't 
want another Munich" that led us to catas- 
trophe in Viet Nam. 

It could be that the cry "We don't want 
another Viet Nam" will lead us to further, 
more serious mistakes. Our foreign policy 
should be governed by careful analysis. not 
careless analogy. 

BILL BAHNKE 

Monticello, Ill. 


Ancient Wisdom 


Sir / Your Essay "Patients" Rights and the 
Quality of Medical Care" [Dec. 17] brings 
to mind an ancient Chinese custom. The 
Chinese. it is said, used to hire a doctor on 
a retainer and made regular payments to 
him as long as they remained well. When 
they became ill. they were guaranteed treat- 
ment, but the payments stopped until health 
was restored. 

We might be considered a backward 
society for not devising a better system than 
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Di 
giving our doctors à handsome veste 
terest in our prolonged ailments rather than 
our good health. 

DEWEY YODER 
Lewisburg. Pa. 


Sir / The article ignores the millions of peo- 
le in this country who have been indoctri- 

nated by television programs and magazine 
articles to demand useless procedures and 
excess surgery. A corps of highly ethical and 
conservative physicians could not begin to 
satisfy their wants. AS | lie down to sleep ev- 
ery night, it is with the contented knowledge 
that those people who demand more drama 
and reassurance in their lives than I can give 
them can find it in the clinics and flamboy- 
ant physicians in the vicinity. 

CHRIS L. MENGIS. M.D. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 


Sir / The Professional Standard Review Or- 
ganization. as mandated by federal law, is 
a serious intrusion into the patient-doctor 
relationship. With peer review as the norm, 
some of the less expert medical practition- 
ers may be selected out. But more impor- 
tant, the creative, humanistic, unorthodox 
physician will be selected out. For years, un- 
official peer consensus militated against le- 
galized abortion, home delivery, natural 
childbirth and the husband's presence in the 
delivery room. 

JANICE CASEY, R.N. 

La Jolla, Calif. 


Drought and Famine 


Sir / Irony. irony. While some of the oil- 
rich Arab states are keeping their oil in the 
sands because they have more money than 
they know what to do with, other Moham- 
medans, other "sons of Allah." are starv- 
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[Dec. 17]. 
Is the U.N.. financed largely by the 


U.S. and other oil-dependent nations, ex- 
pected to bear most of the cost of the 
relief? 

JOHN H, BARTON 

Saco, Mont 


Seduced and Blamed 


Sir / Like the virtuous woman who is se- 
duced and then is blamed for her weakness. 
I. the consumer, am now being blamed for 
the energy crisis because I drive a big car 
[Dec. 31] that guzzles too m uch gas and use 
too many energy-consuming conveniences 
that I have been subtly conned into buying 
Being blamed, no less, by my Government, 
which is charged with planning ahead, 
averting crises, and regulating the whole 
economy. Man, am I ever getting an edu- 
cation in politics and economics! 

THOMAS J. MINTER 

Sylvania, Ohio 


Sir /So the Arabs refuse to sell what the 
rest of the world wants to buy, namely oil. 
Very well. why does not the rest of the world 
refuse to sell to the Arabs what they want 
to buy? Building materials. manufactured 
appliances of all kinds, food, for example. 
To make the point clear, why not begin with 
anembargo on Cadillacs? 

CARL H. PETERSON 

Ibiza, Spain 


Sir / Maybe the Arabs are right about Is- 
rael, but the way Palestinian guerrillas show 
this, as they did in Rome by killing 31 peo- 
ple [Dec. 31], proved that these men are 
nothing but the parasites of the Arab world 
who kill innocent people for nothing. I feel 
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very sorry for the dead 
good Palestinians. 

HAMDI AKAN 

Ankara, Turkey 
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“Once the brain is understood.” says Associate Editor Peter Stoler, 
who wrote this week’s cover story, “that knowledge will have almost 
unlimited usefulness.” The brain’s secrets may not be discovered for 
a decade or more, Stoler points out, “but even if doors don’t open im- 
mediately, at least we have found some keys." 

Stoler spent four weeks interviewing neurosurgeons and neuro- 
scientists in Washington, Baltimore, Boston and New York. He also : 
observed a brain operation in Manhattan. “Looking into a heart is E 
wonderful and unusual," says Stoler, who has seen plenty of surgery i 
in his three years as TIME’s medicine writer. “But looking into the à 
brain was eerie. I could not avoid the feeling that by looking into some- B. 
one else's head and seeing his cerebrum, I was violating the very N 
thing that made that person an individual." 

a 

This week TIME opens a new bureau in the Middle East. The bu- 
reau will be located in Cairo, and its chief will be Wilton Wynn, a 
Rome correspondent for TIME since 1962. The author of Nasser of 
Egypt: The Search for Dignity, Wynn has had long and varied expe- 
rience in the Middle East. 

Wynn, a native of Louisiana, 
first arrived in Cairo in September 
1945 to teach for two years at the 
American University there. He 
later spent four years with the As- 
sociated Press in Beirut and six 
as the A.P.’s bureau chief in Cai- 
ro. Since joining TIME, Wynn has 
made numerous trips back to the 
area, most recently during the 
Arab-Israeli war. 

“Much has changed in Cairo 
in 29 years,” notes Wynn, “but 
there is still a sense of permanence 
about the Egypt of awe-inspiring 
antiquities, of graceful feluccas 
with their arched sails on the Nile, 
and the finest kabob and sharp- 
est sense of humor in the world." WYNN IN SINAI 
Some of Wynn's early acquaint- 6s 
ances are now Arab leaders: Wynn met Habib Bourguiba, President 
of Tunisia, in 1946 when, as a 43-year-old exile in Cairo, Bourguiba 
brought a piece of anti-French propaganda to be published in a mag- 
azine Wynn was helping edit. He first met Egyptian President Anwar 
Sadat in 1953, when Sadat was editor-in-chief of the government- 
owned newspaper 4l Gumhurriya. 

“Many times since 1945,” Wynn says, “I have seen the tension be- 
tween the Egypt of heroism and great exploits—which existed under 
Nasser—and the Egypt that struggles for its daily existence. Under 
Sadat, one gets the impression that the emphasis is on the very prac- 
tical demands of survival and more bread for the people. This evo- 
lution is due in part to the difference in style of the two men, but it 
results primarily from the obvious needs of Egypt today." 
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BRITAIN 


On aThree-Day Work Week 


As Britons bundled up in sweaters in- 
side their chill homes and offices and 
scurried at night through streets that had 
been curiously darkened, the country 
^ last week shifted to a three-day work 
| week in yet another effort to conserve 
; coal supplies and electrical power. The 
austerity measure, decreed by Prime 
Minister Edward Heath last month af- 
ter Britain's coal miners refused to work 
overtime pending a new wage settle- 
ment, means pay cuts of up to 40% for 
15 million British workers, massive un- 
employment, and sharp curtailments in 
industrial production. 

Except for such essentials as trans- 
portation, food supplies and medical ser- 
vices, half the country's businesses and 
industries will work Mondays through 
Wednesdays, and the other half Thurs- 

A days through Saturdays. Shops and of- 
fices that can operate without using 
more than their alloted share of elec- 

" tricity are permitted to remain open. All 

| bo^ -over London last week, gaslamps and 
bs candles lighted counters as shoppers 
thronged to take advantage of new 
| year's sales. One furrier's shop on King's 

Road put up a hand-lettered sign read- 

Ing WE ARE OPEN SIX DAYS A WEEK —BY 

CANDLE POWER, BATTERY POWER AND 

WILL POWER. 

'The impact of the first short week 
was somewhat alleviated by the fact that 
for the first time, New Year's Day this 
year was a public holiday in. Britain. 
Nonetheless, 730,000 workers were laid 


off last week and queued up at unem- 
ployment offices to register for govern- 
ment benefits. The number is expected 
to swell to 3,000,000 if the crisis lasts 
until the end of January. According to 
Anthony Wedgwood Benn, Labor's 
shadow cabinet Minister of Trade and 
Industry, the social security costs in such 
an event alone would run to $92 mil- 
lion a week. 

Criticism of Heath. The costs in 
lost production and exports, said Benn, 
will be ten times that—or close to $1 bil- 
lion a week. That is a loss that Britain 
cannot afford, since its balance of pay- 
ments deficit for 1973 is already a stag- 
gering $5.2 billion. Said Sir Michael 
Clapham, president of the Confedera- 
tion of British Industry: *A three-day 
week is pretty near disastrous for a trad- 
ing nation. The average industry can't 
break even operating at 65%. So pretty 
well every firm will be taking a loss." As 
the consequences of the shortened week 
began to be felt by workers and business- 
men alike, criticism of Heath's tough 
policy mounted. Accusing Heath of 
"gravely misleading the nation," Benn 
charged that the Prime Minister was 
"using the dispute with the miners as an 
excuse for sharp and massive deflation." 

Heath staunchly maintains that the 
nation has only enough coal supplies to 
sustain the three-day work week. He 
says that the whole problem would be 
solved if the coal miners would accept 
the government's $101 million wage-in- 
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LONDON BARBER WORKING BY LIGHT OF A GASOLINE LAMP 
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crease package—the maximum alloior the : 
under its Phase III wage and pricecice had 
trols. That would represent a 162olice s 
wage rise for the miners, who avesOns su: 
between $66 and $92 a week; theyzluding 
asking for a 33% rise. Heath says homps 
such a pay increase would be inflativas: uni 
ary and would tempt workers in lation | 
industries to demand similar boosts. ¿Onnect 
miners responded by pointing out Moroce: 
the fact they must work overtime toklce saic 
the nation afloat indicates the inter p 
of the National Coal Board to mait ded 
an adequate working force because a 8i 
present low wages. Asked if a settle" * 8 


by the government was not prefet, 


to massive industrial dislocations, j| 
ployment Secretary William While” 
declared last week: "If one talks x 
standing on Phase III, it rather loof 
if one is standing on the bridge 0? 
at all costs for no particular A 
What is the reason? It is to prev | 
selves as a country from going ' | 
roaring inflation.” 4 

Meanwhile. a passel of other M 
have settled within the pay co% i 


its, including 18,000 electrical-pom, 


:gineers who had refused to wor. 


time and weekends. Still, there wi 
that British unions, which hans i 
utation for striking at the drop 7s 1 
might stage a general strike. Sale iy mM 
Evans of the huge Transport am dude 
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“ork week while it lasts. “For years now, 
ye planners have been assuring us that 
| efore long a man would not be required 
19 work more than two or three days a 
à kek,” Morley wrote in a letter to the 
ondon Times. “Now that this blissful 
ate of affairs has arrived, no one seems 
y relish the fact. Everyone sits around 
Yorking out on used envelopes how 
luch less cash is coming in. But against 
je ten pounds or so loss experienced 
y the average worker must be set free- 
om, happiness, getting to know the 
eighbors, even one's own kids, discov- 
ting art and life.” 
1i n a a 
As if Britain’s industrial crisis were 
ot trouble enough, the country last 
eek once more became a battleground 
r Arab-Israeli tension. In the wake of 
report by the Beirut weekly a/ Liwa 
at Palestinian guerrillas and the Pro- 
isional wing of the Irish Republican 
irmy had agreed to carry out joint acts 
fterrorism in Britain, a prominent Brit- 
h Zionist was shot in a bold attack. J. 
^ 3dward Sieff, 68, president of the Marks 
X Spencer department-store chain, was 

zs Nounded in the face by a masked gun- 
iman who forced his way into Sieff's Lon- 
“lon home. 

! The Popular Front for the Libera- 
ion of Palestine claimed responsibility 
 alloor the shooting, but at week's end po- 
ricedice had found no trace of the gunman. 
a |62olice said that the arrest of four per- 
avons suspected of arms smuggling, in- 
theysluding an American girl, Allison 
says thompson, 18, of Santa Barbara, Calif., 
nflaivas unrelated to the Sieff case. Spec- 
in oillation by police was that the group was 
osts.fonnected to a plot to kill or kidnap the 
out Moroccan ambassador in London. Po- 
etokice said that they recovered five auto- 
inaliDatic pistols and 150 rounds of ammu- 
mainiition from Miss Thompson after she 
cauànded at London's Heathrow Airport 
ten a flight from Los Angeles. 
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SPECTED ARMS SMUGGLER THOMPSON 
tisis on fop of crisis. 
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EGYPT'S GENERAL TAHA EL MAGDOUB 


MIDDLE EAST 


Grappling with the Tactics of Peace 


"Getting down to the nitty gritty" was 
the way an Egyptian spokesman infor- 
mally described it. Indeed, that was the 
level of talks last week as uniformed 
Egyptian and Israeli officers faced one 
another at the Palais des Nations in Ge- 
neva. Only a week earlier Foreign Min- 
isters of both countries, along with their 
colleagues from Jordan, the' Soviet 
Union and the U.S., had opened the first 
formal Middle East peace talks since 
1949. But after the top diplomats went 
home, it was the turn of the generals to 
grapple with the technicalities and tac- 
tics of disengagement. How successfully 
Major General Mordechai Gur of Isra- 
el and Brigadier General Taha El Mag- 
doub of Egypt dealt with those details 
would set the pace of negotiations. 

Before the two generals and their 
aides could get down to specifics, how- 
ever, they had to wait for the returns 
from the national election in Israel. The 
talks themselves were threatened by the 
powerful conservative Likud coalition, 
led by longtime Opposition Leader Me- 
nachem Begin (TIME, Jan. 7) Had 
Likud won the most seats in Israel's 
Knesset (Parliament), the country might 
have changed its position from one fa- 
voring talks with the Arabs to a hard- 
line, no-negotiation policy. But after a 
record 83% of 2,040,000 eligible voters 
marked their ballots, the results showed 
that Premier Golda Meir’s Labor Party 
had won again. 

Still, the victory was by no means 
clear cut. Flying into Washington last 
week for discussions with Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and Defense Sec- 
retary James Schlesinger, Israeli De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan brought 
along short-term good news and fong- 
term bad news. The good news for Mrs. 
Meirs Labor Party was that the gov- 
ernment, although it had lost six of its 
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ISRAEL'S GENERAL MORDECHAI GUR 


57 seats in the 120-seat Knesset, would 
be able to form another coalition of per- 
haps as many as 69 members, It thus 
could continue the disengagement talks. 
The bad news was that its most essen- 
tial coalition partner would probably be 
the National Religious Party, which in 
spite of a 10% drop in popular votes had 
kept its critical eleven Knesset seats. In 
return for siding with Labor, the N.R.P. 
was likely to make one firm foreign pol- 
icy demand: that Israel not surrender 
those parts of its "ancestral home" 
around Jerusalem, Bethlehem and He- 
bron that were captured in the 1967 war. 

Winners in last week's voting, which 
allotted seats on the basis of party slate 
showings rather than to individual can- 
didates, included Armored Force Gen- 
eral Shlomo Lahat and outspoken 
Housewife Shulamit Aloni. Lahat cam- 
paigned for mayor of Tel Aviv as though 
he were waging a military campaign. 
"Give me a broom and I will sweep this 
city clean" was his slogan. In a country 
where sizable numbers of nonpracticing 
Jews apparently resent the religious laws 
that apply to everybody, Aloni appeared 
to have gained at least two seats in the 
Knesset for her small civil rights party, 
whose platform called for civil marriage 
and divorce in Israel. Jerusalem’s wide- 
ly known Mayor Teddy Kollek was also 
re-elected, but a boycott by eligible Arab 
voters cut into his total. 

Worst Loss. Nationally. the biggest 
force in the election was Likud, which 
increased its Knesset seats from 31 to 
38. But Likud equivocated on the issue 
of continuing negotiations in Geneva, 
and this saved Labor. Even so, Labor's 
loss was its worst since the country was 


created. Yet the government quickly - 
moved to continue talks in Geneva as. 


though it had won a sizable victory, Sai 
Foreign Minister Abba Eban: “This go 
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ernments mandate to negotiate a dis- 
engagement has not been removed by 
the election. There is a peace mystique 
here much stronger than the election fig- 
ures on the surface indicate.” 

Gur in Geneva and Dayan in Wash- 
ington sketched the same Israeli pro- 
posal for disengagement. Under it, Is- 
raeli forces now spread across Sinai and 
onto the west bank of the Suez Canal 
would withdraw in stages to positions 
around the defensible Mitla and Giddi 
passes. In return, the Israelis expected 
Egypt to withdraw its Second and Third 
armies from Sinai along with armor, ar- 
tillery and missiles and replace them 
with only “symbolic police forces.” Be- 
tween the two would be interposed Unit- 
ed Nations forces similar to those now 
attempting to maintain the cease-fire 
around Suez City on the west bank. Such 
an arrangement would leave the Egyp- 
tians proudly in Sinai and at the same 
lime provide the Israelis with the se- 
curity necessary to defend their cities. 
More than that, the agreement would 
allow Egypt to dredge and reopen the 
Suez Canal as a working commercial 
waterway—the best security of all. 

Disengagement is the sixth and ul- 
timate point of Henry Kissinger’s cease- 
fire agreement worked out in early No- 
vember. The Egyptian position is that 
in accepting the earlier five points, in- 
cluding U.N. truce observers and an ex- 
change of prisoners of war, Cairo gave 
more than it got. Thus the Egyptians 
maintain in public that the sixth point, 
disengagement, should be carried out 
unilaterally by the Israelis. Privately, 
both sides broadly hint that they expect 
a settlement on the issue this month. 

Better Results. The reason for 
quickly arriving at an agreement is not 
difficult to fathom: President Anwar Sa- 
dat must soon be able to show not only 
his own people but also more intractable 
Arab leaders that his strategy of trusting 
Kissinger and going the negotiating 
route can produce better results than a 
resumption of fighting. For its part, Isra- 
el would prefer an agreement to end the 
rash of truce violations that have 
claimed 14 dead and 60 wounded since 
the cease-fire. In one incident last week, 
three-Israeli soldiers were killed when 
Syrian mortar shells hit their trench. On 
the Suez front on election day, there 
were 72 incidents involving mortar fire, 
small arms and antitank missiles. Israe- 
li leaders warn that without agreement 
on disengagement, the Geneva talks 
could collapse; some are putting the mat- 
ter even more strongly. General Ariel 
Sharon, the Suez-front commander who 
won a Knesset seat on the Likud list and 


- will leave the army to take it, says blunt- 


ly: "We will not accept a war of attri- 
tion.” In a talk last week with TIME 
Chief of Correspondents Murray J. Gart 


"and Jerusalem Bureau Chief William 


Marmon, Sharon threatened: “If the 
Egyptians don't stop violating the cease- 
fire, the war will start again. And in that 
case we will force them back to the west 
side of the canal very quickly.” 
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ARIAS UNDER PORTRAIT OF £L CAUDILLO 


SPAIN 


Franco's Gray Men 


In Spain the generations are sepa- 
rated not by a gap but a chasm. There 
seems to be no bridge at all between 
those Spaniards born after the Civil 
War, who hope to slowly modernize the 
country, and those born before it, who 
adhere to the rigid ideals of 81-year-old 
Dictator Francisco Franco. In the wake 
of the assassination of President Luis 
Carrero Blanco by Basque extremists 
last month, the chasm seems likely to 
grow wider still. 

Carrero's successor, Carlos Arias 
Navarro, last week drastically reshuffled 
the Cabinet, throwing out the techno- 
crats in favor of men, mostly in their 
50s and 60s, who are known mainly for 
their fanatical loyalty to el Caudillo. 
"They are.a group of gray men whose 
thinking stopped with the Civil War in 
1936," laments an opposition spokes- 
man, “They are a very dull lot." 

The chief casualty was Opus Dei, the 
politically oriented Catholic movement 
whose members can take much of the 
credit for modernizing Spain's economy. 
Carrero Blanco had fired all but one 


Opus Dei minister. Arias Navarro com- 


pleted the process last week, replacing 
the one remaining representative of 
Opus Dei, Foreign Minister Laureano 
López Rodó, with Spain's Ambassador 
to France, Pedro Cortina. 

Franco's new regime effectively fin- 
ishes Opus Dei as a power in Spanish 
politics, at least for the immediate fu- 
ture. Tt dashes the hopes of Opus Dei 
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region for more than 14 years: mi 


and Spain's newly emerging in 
ists that their country will join t 
mon Market. The Market has 
ed that Madrid meet certain “q 
ic conditions” before it can 
member—conditions that Fr, 
Arias firmly repudiated. ft Cant 
Franco’s choice of Arias Nayinnot s 
who headed the national security pi Ont 
for eight years over more moderate «chang 
didates, seemed to signal his belie hina w 
the solution to Spain’s problems is pary re: 
repression. In his annual year-engampaig 
address to the people, e/ Caudillo fao an 
out of his way to scotch rumors therease t 
himself might retire. “Spain has apal Con 
counted on my dedication, which ary m 
not be failing," said Franco, wyncient 
trayed his age in slurred, indird fief 
words. “My entire life has been, js. | 
will be in the service of the Spanish" 
jOVIET 
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E fi 
Shifting the Generals Bey: 


When Chairman Mao Tse-til Alexé 
Great Proletarian Cultural Revol £” e 
finally shuddered toward an end LME 
years ago, the machinery of governo ppan, 
was paralyzed, the structure of the Oif " F 
munist Party shattered, and China ook i 
tered on the brink of anarchy. Itigunt oj 
the leaders of the nation's armed fter pec 
who then filled the political VRAT wi 
Last week eight of China’s eleven Parchipe 
erful regional military commands, Ip j 
ceived new commanders in a SUffjcial So 
shake-up that severely diminishedittempt 
pervasive political influence of thtowing 
million People’s Liberation Army. igency 

Although the moves were roullyriting | 
reported, China watchers saw thetiral anc 
the biggest political event on the Mious an 
land since the death two years ajoviet t 
Lin Piao, the Defense Minister whoaationw 
killed trying to defect to the Wf “ma 
Union. All but one of the transfieemed 
commanders had held, in additicsoviet P 
their military positions, the on 
cal jobs in their areas. Significant 
three commanders left in thelr 
wield no such political power. 

Crucial Command. The most! 
worthy transfer was of Li Te-sherh 
the army’s top political commis 
a member of the nine-man Po 
standing committee and of the H 
military affairs commission, Heg 
from Peking to the crucial n 


with the Soviet Union. Li 
one of the army's rising gener. E 
posting to the sensitive Soviet 


SDS eG 
tified to continuing Conca inl 
n tha 


i i Hs 
loyalties built up by Chen 
the military commander of then 


"dist to Peking as commander of the cap- 
theQji military region. Another powerful 
malitburo member, Hsu Shih-yu, 67, was 
lemagrooted from the comfortable Yangtze 
€conirony of the Nanking military region 
Anco 2 had held for the past 16 years and sent 
i Canton, even though he reportedly 
Nayinnot speak Cantonese. 
ity p, On the surface, the generals simply 
'rate«changed jobs in a face-saving way. But 
elief hina watchers speculated that the mil- 
is işspary reshuffle was part of a broader 
-enjampaign—an attempt by Chairman 
lillo fao and Premier Chou En-lai to in- 
's therease the authority of the party's Cen- 
as apal Committee at the expense of mil- 
hich ary men, who still suffer from the 
wh ncient Chinese tendency to set up war- 
indir fiefdoms in the provinces. 
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ashing Back at Gulag 


After a stolid five-day silence, the 
Is oviet government last week lashed out 
setut Alexander Solzhenitsyn’s sensational 
evou E” book, The Gulag Archipelago 
en TIME, Jan. 7). It called the work “an 
er i; Soviet lampoon sent abroad by Mr.. 
‘olzhenitsyn in the guise of a New Year 
the Cig » Far from being a lampoon, the 
hina ook is a meticulously documented ac- 
y. lt ount of the agony of millions of inno- 
ed tent people who, like Solzhenitsyn him- 
vacleif, were imprisoned in the vast 
ven Parchipelago” of slave-labor camps. 
ands In its diatribe against him, the of- 
 SUlicial Soviet news agency Tass made no 
ishedittempt to counter Solzhenitsyn’s har- 
f lt'owing documentation. Instead, the 
ny. igency wrongly quoted the author as 
roullyriting that the Czarist regime was “lib- 
thetral and loving," and Nazi rule “gra- 
he Mious and merciful,” in contrast with the 
rs àBjoviet treatment of its people. Then, a 
wh0aationwide TV program accused him 
e Sf “malicious slander.” The attacks 
Ansüeemed to presage yet another massive 
ditiSoviet press campaign against the per- 


Digitized by Arya Samaj Foundation 
secuted Nobel-prizewinning writer. Still, 
Tass did stop short of calling for Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s arrest. 

The reason for Tass’s hesitancy, 
Western experts surmise, is that the 
Kremlin leaders are now agonizing over 
how to deal with the Soviet system’s 
most eloquent critic. Their dilemma is 
acute. If they arrest Solzhenitsyn, they 
can expect an unprecedented storm of 
protest from abroad. This, they know, 
would endanger Soviet hopes for West- 
ern economic aid. On the other hand, 
the Politburo can scarcely ignore Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s defiance, as scores of U.S., 
European and Asian newspapers begin 
serializing extracts from the book. 

Soon millions of Soviet citizens will 
also be informed. Next week Radio Lib- 
erty will start broadcasting to the 
U.S.S.R. the entire text of Gulag in Rus- 
sian, and, later, extracts will be beamed 
in 17 other Soviet languages. Moreover, 
the 606-page paperback Russian-lan- 
Buage edition, printed in Paris on on- 
ionskin paper, and only ⁄ in. thick, 
could pass unnoticed through Soviet 
customs in the vest pockets of Western 
travelers. 

Underlying the Kremlin's dilemma 
is Gulag s unanswerable challenge to the 
authority, indeed the legitimacy of the 
post-Stalin regime. This challenge is im- 
plicit in Solzhenitsyn's call for the pun- 
ishment of the more than 250,000 peo- 
ple that he estimates are guilty of the 
crimes he details in his book. Respon- 
sibility reaches far beyond former con- 
centration-camp guards. By implication, 
myriad Soviet bureaucrats in the entire 
present-day chain of command are cul- 
pable. Recalling the punishment inflict- 
ed on prisoners like himself, Solzheni- 
tsyn writes of those accountable: "We 
must be generous and not shoot them 

. not grip their skulls in steel bands, 
not shut them up where they will lie on 
each other like baggage. No, none of 
that should be done. But the guilty must 
be tried and made to admit: ‘Yes, I was 
an executioner and a criminal.’ ” 

As the Politburo ponders such pas- 
sages in Gulag, at least one of its mem- 
bers has cause to demand reprisals 
against the author. This is Foreign Min- 
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ister Andrei Gromyko, the only present 
Kremlin leader named by Solzhenitsyn 
as being personally responsible for a Sta- 
lin-era crime. Solzhenitsyn charges that 
Gromyko was implicated in the tragic 
case of a Swedish army officer, whom 
the author encountered in a concentra- 
tion camp on the Volga in 1950. The 
Swede told his fellow prisoner that he 
had first met Gromyko socially, when 
the then Soviet delegate to the U.N. was 
entertained by the Swede's wealthy fa- 
ther in Stockholm. Later, in 1948, the 
young man was abducted and taken to 
Moscow, where Gromyko, “in return for 
his father’s hospitality,” tried to per- 
suade him to defect. When the Swede 
persistently refused to cooperate, he was 
sentenced to 20 years of hard labor. Sol- 
zhenitsyn has no idea whether Gromy- 
ko’s victim survived the ordeal. 

Besides these grave indictments, the 
Kremlin must also contend with the 
book’s sequel. For Gulag consists of only 
the first two sections of a seven-part 
work dealing with Soviet terror. If Sol- 
zhenitsyn should be arrested or mur- 
dered, he declared last year, his West- 
ern representatives would dispatch these 
hitherto unpublished writings “through- 
out the length and breadth of Russia.” 


ARGENTINA 


Trial by Terror 


Most members of Argentina’s be- 
sieged business community have known 
one or more of the 170 people—many 
of them foreign executives—who were 
kidnaped last year. All gratefully noted 
that only one foreigner had been killed; 
the rest were released after ransom had 
been paid. Now the situation has 
changed. The dwindling community of 
foreign businessmen in Argentina is 
frightened by a change in terrorist tac- 
tics that could not only lead to a num- 
ber of deaths but also further damage 
Argentina’s wobbly economy. 

Their fear was caused by an an- 
nouncement by the Marxist-Leninist 
Peoples Revolution Army, or E.R.P., 
which kidnaped an Esso Argentina ex- 


‘ecutive, Victor Samuelson, 36, a month 


ago. The terrorists have said that he will 
be “tried” to determine the “crimes” of 
multinational corporations. The impli- 
cation was that if found guilty, Samuel- 
son would be executed. The guerrillas 
added that Exxon, Esso's U.S. parent 
company, owed $10 million in “back 
taxes,” payable to E.R.P. Last week Esso 
was still negotiating with the guerrillas 
on payment of the ransom, believed to be 
the largest ever demanded in Argentina, 
As the bargaining proceeded, two local 
businessmen were kidnaped. José Lud- 
vik, 61, retired director of a paper plant 
in the Buenos Aires area, was seized near 
the plant. Douglas Roberts, 46, the No. 
2 man of PepsiCo’s Argentine subsid- 
lary, was abducted near his suburban 
home. 


Considering how easily Samuelson, 
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SAMUELSON IN CAPTIVITY 
A frightening change in tactics. 


the general manager of Esso’s Campana 
refinery, was kidnaped, foreign exec- 
utives had reason to worry. Eight E.R.P. 
terrorists burst into the club run by 
Esso for employees of its Campana 
plant, 50 miles northwest of Buenos 
Aires. They headed straight for the ta- 
ble where Samuelson sat lunching with 
friends. Six other kidnapers, who had 
earlier infiltrated the club, quickly rose 
from their tables to help shove the 
American into a getaway car. Several 
days later a photograph was sent to Bue- 
nos Aires newspapers by the E.R.P. 
showing a nervous Samuelson posed in 
front of a poster of Che Guevara, the 
Argentine-born guerrilla killed in Bo- 
livia in 1967. 

The kidnaping climaxed months of 
terrorist activity in which the emotions 
"of Argentina's businessmen have been 
violently whipsawed. On Nov. 22, left- 
ist guerrillas ambushed and brutally shot 
to death John Swint, the American gen- 
eral manager of a Ford Motor Co. sub- 
sidiary. Eight days later, Ford got a call 
indicating that unless $4,000,000 was 
paid to the guerrillas, more lives would 
be “jeopardized.” As a result, 22 exec- 
utives of the company and their fam- 
ilies left Argentina immediately. Ford, 
the country’s largest carmaker, seriously 
considered closing its plants, which em- ” 
ploy about 10,000 people. 

Razor-Thin Profits. The terrorists’ 
increasingly flagrant acts have finally 
spurred aging President Juan Peron, 78, 
to action. And well they should. One 
high American executive estimated that 
the kidnapings have already caused 60% 


‘of the foreign businessmen in Argentina 


to leave the country in the past year. If 


the abductions continue, they could 
-Jeopardize an economy already deeply 


troubled by razor-thin profits and lack 
tal investment by private indus- ' 

i odded by such concerns, Perón re- 
versed his benign neglect of Argentina's 
frightened foreigners and made a point 
of receiving the Ford vice president for 
Asia. the Pacific and Latin America, 
Edgar Molina; it was the first time that 
Perón had met with a U.S. businessman 
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told Molina that any company wanting 
guards would receive them. Shortly 
thereafter, 80 armed border patrolmen 
turned up at Ford's plants. 

Doubts remained whether Perón 
could bring the terrorists under control. 
During the turbulent years of his exile, 
guerrilla groups on both the left and 
right were formed as underground cells 
to advance their militant causes. Most 
of these cells fought for Perón's return, 
but now that the old man is back in the 
saddle, they have refused to disband. In- 
stead, they have taken to kidnaping 
businessmen as a means of financing 
their operations. And Peronists have in- 
creasingly turned on each other. A left- 
wing Peronist lawyer and his wife were 
recently murdered in Buenos Aires; pre- 
sumably by rightists, and a member of 
the leftist Peronist Youth Movement 
charged that he had been abducted, 
beaten and burned with cigarettes. The 
suspects: right-wing Peronists. 

Amidst this internecine turmoil, 
Peron remains aloof and caught in a di- 
lemma: he cannot restore law and order 
in Argentina while his own movement 
is riven with internal strife. If he tries, 
he puts himself in the position of fight- 
ing his own supporters. 


HONG KONG 


Exorcising a Dragon 


When bulldozers began clearing 
ground for a parking lot last Novem- 
ber, Hong Kong government engineers 
expected no obstacles greater than some 
boulders and a few scruffy trees. They 
reckoned that the parking site, on a hill 
atop the tiny border village of Lok Ma 
Chau, would enable bus- 
loads of tourists to view 
China conveniently from 
the hill’s observation post. 
What the surveyors had 
failed to detect was the bale- 
ful presence of an invisible 
cliff dweller—a dragon 
widely believed by local vil- 
lagers to have lived there at 
least since the Sung Dynas- 
ty (A.D. 960-1279). 

According to the village 
patriarch, Man Hing-lap, 
the bulldozers have aroused 
the dragon from his slum- 
bers and he is now breath- 
ing vengeance on the local 
population. The first victim 
was Man’s grandson, who 
came down with a myste- 
rious fever. A few days later, 
seven other of his grand- 
children were similarly 
stricken. Aghast, Man 
called for his local diviner, 
who quickly appraised the 
situation: the dragon’s nose 
had been cut off by a bull- 
dozer; in revenge, the drag- 
on had put a curse on the 


MAN HING-WAI 
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TAOIST PRIEST PERFORMS RITE OF EXORCISM 
Banishing a baleful dragon. 


has made up all of the 3,700 Populatio 
of Lok Ma Chau and the neighbor E 
village of San Tin. To avert catastrophe i 
the expert declared, construction of th | 
parking lot must cease immediately, ‘mov 
Villagers prevailed upon const 
tion workers to stop work until the dra, MES 
on had been propitiated. Taoist pr; &hurch 
: ; prm Priests cy, B; 
were brought in to exorcise the demon f ad 
A member of the Man family predicte BE ; 
a “bloodbath” if government officials di) dis | 
not meet the village's demands. Thesesverni 
included payment of thousands of dol:ast we 
lars in expenses for exorcism and fy] “in 
hospitalization of stricken members ofpence 
the Man family. For good measure, Vilaurch’ 
lagers mixed in a shakedown with theirecame 
superstitions and demanded that theivelatt 
government construct a new drainagesars. I 
system and sidewalks for the village, ^ 1970 
Geomancers' Help. Such shenan.972 at 
igans have long bedeviled the develop.scent | 
ment of Hong Kong. Scarcely any neydmini: 
buildings are erected there without thexo wet 
help of geomancers and other specialis The 
in Chinese superstitions. Recently onest suc 
such expert solved a morale problempence 
among despondent police officers at aery; 1: 
Hong Kong police station. He installedor thr 
two ‘antique cannons at the station en-art of 
trance, aimed across the street at alved < 
“monster” that the policemen were con-velve 
vinced was disguised as a commercial € was 
exhibit. When one of the exhibit halls/ere n 
was damaged during a typhoon, the po all's k 
lice said that the creature's “horns” had ked t 
been shot off. Morale boomed. hange 
Now, if construction at Lok Ma*ason: 
Chau is ever to be completed, the can-Teside 
nons may come in handy to slay the/hen I 


dragon of the parking lot. If that does ce 
not work, maybe a plain old payoff aa 
the form of new village sidewalks wil 8 | 
pacify the dragon. rasis 
NR 9 Joh 
T i renedi 
AcKay 
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E 
Of the | " 
y. "mooth Succession? 
y | The leadership of the Mormon 
' Vae Burch is a self-perpetuating gerontoc- 
Priest cy, By tradition, the presidency of the 
lemon Burch of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
dictegiints, whenever there is a vacancy, falls 
als didi the senior member of the church's 
Thesesverning Council of Twelve Apostles 
of dol.ast week, following tradition, the coun- 
nd fy] “invited, sustained and ordained” 
ETS opencer Woolley Kimball, 78, as the 
re, vi.qurch's new president. Kimball thus 
1therecame the fourth “prophet, seer and 
at thevelator" of the Mormons in as many 
ainapezars. President David O. McKay died 
ve, 1970 at 96, Joseph Fielding Smith in 
1enan.972 at 95, and Harold B. Lee, the most 
velop.scent incumbent and longtime guiding 
y newdministrative genius of the church, just 
ut thevo weeks ago at 74. 
jaliss The apparent smoothness of the lat- 
ly onest succession was deceptive. In 1972 
oblempencer Kimball had open-heart sur- 
S at aery; 15 years before that an operation 
stalleior throat cancer left him with only a 
on en-art of a vocal cord. Although he ar- 
at alved at the decisive meeting of the 
econ-welve with a doctor's certification that 
»ercial e was in good health, many Mormons 
t hals/ere naturally concerned about Kim- 
he po- all's longevity. Some even would have 
s" had Ked to use his health as an excuse to 
hange the line of succession. The real 
k Maeason: their fear of the accession to the 
e can Tesidency of Ezra Taft Benson, 74, 
ay the ‘hen Kimball dies. 
tdos Senior Apostle. Eisenhower's for- 
yoff in 2er Secretary of Agriculture, who is now 
«s wil &nior apostle and head of the council, 
fas flustered many Mormons with his 
brasive public utterances, some of them 
9 John Birch Society audiences. His 
renediction at the funeral of President 
AcKay was so heavy with right-wing 
- Wlitical overtones as to embarrass even 
he conservative Mormon hierarchy. 
Now the divisive Benson is next in the 
Jings, as amiable President Kimball be- 
ins his regime. 
_ Kimball’s paternal grandfather was 
Zhe of the original Mormon Twelve 
iposlles under Joseph Smith. His 
naternal grandfather was Brigham 
poung’s business manager. His father 
Jas a Mormon bishop. The sixth of elev- 
iD Children, Kimball grew up to become, 
ke so many other Mormon leaders, a 
cessful businessman, running an in- 
lrance and realty company in Arizona. 
| He has also paid his dues in church 
York. Since 1965 he has chaired the 
hurch’s missionary executive commit- 
Ee. while its corps of missionaries grew 
[om 12,600 to some 18,000. Mostly 
Dung Mormons who serve two years as 


hi Ssionaries at their own expense, the 
Ersistent evangelists made 78,000 con- 
erts in 1972, helping to raise the num- 
€r of Mormons worldwide to an esti- 
ted 3,300,000. Mission work, says 
. is "a great character builder." 
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GEORGE CETTRIDGE 


NEW MORMON PRESIDENT KIMBALL 
The policy of the Lord. 


Kimball takes an equally pragmatic 
view ofother Mormon practices. One re- 
markable doctrine, for instance, holds 
that the dead as well as the living can be 
offered baptism as Mormons. This sends 
troops of elderly members to the 
church's temples to enroll ancestors. 
Kimball sees the work as a sort of spir- 
itual WPA—a task that keeps older Mor- 
mons both busy and feeling needed. 

The new president is not likely to 
change Mormon views on the family or 
race. He is a devoted husband and fa- 
ther (four living children, 27 grandchil- 
dren) who insists that under normal cir- 
cumstances "the place of women is in 
the home." As for the controversial Mor- 
mon doctrine that keeps blacks from 
full membership in the church, he notes 
that the teaching "is the policy of the 
Lord." He adds that “we are subject to 
revelations of the Lord in case he should 
ever wish to make a change.” Few ex- 
pect, however, that Spencer Kimball 
will receive the necessary revelation. 


High Pitch, Low Key 


On New Years Eve television 
screens, Evangelist Billy Graham, 
sports-jacketed and gray-templed, deliv- 
ered a fireside jeremiad. Citing the year's 
woeful parade of scandals, crises and 
other miseries, Graham warned that the 
U.S. would experience even worse dif- 
ficulties if Americans did not forthwith 
repent and return to God, “The only an- 
swer,” he said, “is Jesus.” 

Throughout the half-hour sermon, 
Graham never once mentioned the cam- 
paign that was supposed to have been 
the evangelical catchword of the year: 
Key 73 (TIME, Feb. 19). As labored over 


for six years by Graham’s or- 
ganization and more than 150 


Key 73 was intended to be a 
broad ecumenical effort to 
spread the Gospel—CALLING 
OUR CONTINENT TO CHRIST as 
the slogan put it. But by year’s 
end most people on the con- 
tinent had scarcely heard of it. 

What happened? For one 
thing, admits the Rev. T.A. 
Raedeke, Lutheran executive 
director of Key 73, “it was a 
fiasco financially.” Organizers 
had hoped for at least $2.000.- 
000 for the national campaign; 
less than $600,000 material- 
ized. Most of the money went 
for a television special and oth- 
er activities of “Launch Week- 
end” a year ago. Local and re- 
gional groups, though, spent at 
least $10 million on Key 73. 

Controversy also upset the 
effort. Taking the evangelical 
rhetoric too literally, Jews 
were initially incensed by the 
“Christian America" over- 
tones of the campaign. But Rabbi Mare 
Tanenbaum of the American Jewish 
Committee, one of the most vehement 
critics, conceded later that the fracas 
had actually promoted better Jewish- 
Christian understanding of evangelism. 

Some fundamentalist Christian crit- 
ics were less easy to appease, especially 
when 43 Roman Catholic dioceses 
joined Key 73. The fundamentalists 
charged that the campaign was sacri- 
ficing important doctrinal distinctions 
for the sake of a watered-down Gospel. 
Its defenders counter that the basic 
Christian message is difficult enough to 
sell without ecclesiastical infighting. 

Changing Lives. Key 73’s most sig- 
nificant accomplishment, apart from the 
distribution of 50 million Bibles or scrip- 
tural excerpts, was its promotion of new 
kinds of interdenominational evange- 
lism. There were many cordial meetings 
among such various participants as 
Southern Baptists. Roman Catholics 
and Salvation Army members and 
among WASPs, blacks and Puerto Ri- 
cans. Evangelicals were pleased that 
some Protestant liberals were again 
emphasizing "the need for changing in- 
dividual lives." 

The United Methodist Church—one 
ofthe mainstream churches that worked 
most energetically in Key 73—is a case 
in point. Not only are Methodists once 
again enthusiastic about evangelism, but 
they now view it as a joint effort of all 
Christians, says the Rev. Ira Gallaway, 
head of evangelism for the denomina- 
tion. This week, in fact. United Meth- 


odists will meet with two conservative 
Wesleyan denominations and three - 


black Methodist churches in a 


EC congre 
on evangelism in Dallas. VW 
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other participating groups, . 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Happy New Year 


The year 1973 probably cost Amer- 
icans more in terms of their self-image 
than any year in recent memory. The ef- 
fect was dismaying as Watergate, pro- 
longed economic malaise, sudden ener- 
gy shortages and a general crisis of 
authority and trust lodged deeply with- 
in the national psyche. In an odd and un- 
welcome tattoo of accompaniment, na- 
ture also wreaked a special havoc on the 
country for the second year running. To- 
tal damage for natural disasters in 1973 
exceeded $1.2 billion. Federal funds ex- 
pended to assist local governments and 
citizens in the 31 states plagued with nat- 
ural disasters came to an estimated $750 
million, and 75,000 families received di- 
rect relief. It was scant consolation that 
the year before, 48 major disasters cost 
$3.5 billion in damages, making disas- 
ter relief expenditures for the past two 
years more than the amount expended 
for the preceding decade. 

Flooding created most of the need 
for disaster relief last year, and the om- 
inous finding is that the Mississippi 
River system is in worse condition now 
than it was a year ago. Rainfall through 
the entire drainage area of the river is 
now 1596 to 7596 above normal. Unless 
the rain and snow ease off in the Mid- 
west, 1974 could bring on disasters even 
worse than those of 1973 and 1972. 


HOME NEAR ST. LOUIS DESTROYED BY 1973 MISSISSIPPI RIVER FLOODING 


Perfectly Clear Dept. 


Even the mistakes had mistakes at 
the Western White House last week. 
First came the announcement of the 


names of 25 members of the National, 


Voluntary Service Advisory Council, a 
group which counsels Action, an um- 
brella agency for federal voluntary so- 
cial service organizations. At the top of 
the list was the name of Mrs. Richard 
M. Nixon, designated "temporary chair- 
woman." And, yes, it seemed she was 
to be paid the standard Government 
consulting fee of $138.48 per working 
day. 

A terrible mistake, Deputy Press 
Secretary Gerald Warren declared two 
days later. The White House had just 
discovered that the appointment was il- 
legal, the result of an administrative 
error. A President of the U.S. is pro- 
hibited by law from appointing his or 
her spouse to a Government agency. The 
First Lady's name was to be withdrawn, 
and another temporary chairman was 
to be appointed. 

Wrong again, Warren confessed the 
next day. It wasn't that the appointment 
had been illegal. It had never been made 
in the first place. Mrs. Nixon had been 
meant all along for the job of honorary 
chairwoman, without pay. The word 
"temporary" had been substituted for 
“honorary,” and the President had not 
appointed his wife to anything. Nor 
would she consider under any circum- 
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stances ever being paid for 
work. Said Action Director Mj 
zano Jr.: "Mrs. Nixon would 
a nickel for this." A White Hoy 1 
meanwhile described the First [4 
“disturbed” by the entire episode E. 
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The Scales of Injustice 


In a society that provides stro 
gal sanctions against discrimi 
based on race, religion and sex M4 
can an aspiring bigot turn for E 
these days? Robert Half, presiden 
New York-based personnel a 
claims he has ferreted out an as yd 
forbidden social prejudice: againjl 
fat. Half—5 fi. 10 in. and 150 lbs~Ames 1 
veyed 15,000 executives across th 
tion and discovered that of those; 
ing $25,000 to $45,000 per year, og HE C 
were more than 10 Ibs. Overweiph 
the $10,000 to $20,000 bracket, how 
fully 40% were. Halfs conclusa Nf 
fat executive is being grossly undas 
and underpromoted. “You should ‘ 
on the basis of competency,” he wBy his 
“When you discriminate agains ¿Pent | 
weight people, you may end up wit MMe 
diocrity. One client said he didn": 
anybody who was from Brooklyno y Co 
I asked him why. ‘Because,’ he rokeratin 
‘they both steal.’ " One might wells Si 
der whats next. Discrimination ag, 
blue-eyed people as probable liars’ rice | 
people as likely extortionists? Sia ai 
gered piano players as poor credilfihis m 
State 
Middl 
Kissin 
eny | 
Presid 
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FIRST LADY PAT NIXON 
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” he BY his aides account, Richard Nixon 
ains ¿Pent the week in San Clemente deeply 
ap wii Bumersed in foreign and domestic af- 
dido 1s He signed a bevy of bills passed 
sklyn oy, Congress, among them one appro- 
he qpriating $73.7 billion for the Defense 
t well Department and another boosting So- 
l Wal Security benefits by 11%. He la- 
Hon ored with Chief Speechwriter Ray 
liars "Brice on the State of the Union mes- 
ts? Sage to be delivered to Congress later 
reditthis month. He summoned Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger to discuss the 
Middle East and Viet Nam. Afterward, 
Kissinger held a press conference to 
eny published reports that he, not the 
President, is in control of U.S. foreign 
policy. Further, Kissinger disclosed that 
ixon will launch a “personal initia- 
ive” this week to get major oil-produc- 
hg and -consuming nations to agree to 
hoderate rapidly rising oil prices (see 
NERGY). 

f New Audit. For all the activity, 
However, Richard Nixon was in fact on 
lacation. Most of the week he stayed se- 
Bluded behind the walls of the wind- 
BWept presidential compound. Some 
Hays he did not even walk the 100 yds. 
Tom his Spanish-style house to his of- 
Ace; often he would telephone members 
Df the skeleton staff that accompanied 
Aim to California rather than meet with 
|] em in person. He spent a quiet New 
Nears Eve with Wife Pat and Daugh- 
er Tricia, then devoted the next day to 
atching televised bowl games with his 
lose friend Charles G. ("Bebe") Rebo- 
0. Clearly, Nixon was seeking a respite, 
wever brief, from the rigors and pres- 
ures of his multiple problems. 

But there was no escape for the Pres- 
dent. In Washington, the Internal Rev- 
Enue Service announced a new audit of 
Ms recent federal tax returns. Presum- 
ibly, IRS officials were probing the va- 
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lidity of the $570,000 write-off that 
Nixon claimed for the gift of his vice- 
presidential papers as well as whether 
he should have paid capital gains taxes 
on the sale of part of his-‘San Clemente 
property. In addition, both the IRS and 
Congress's Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation, which Nixon desig- 
nated as the final arbiter of his tax prob- 
lems, were investigating possible fraud 
in the gift of the papers. There is some 
question as to whether the deed for the 
documents, which was not received by 
the Government until almost nine 
months after the law permitting tax de- 
ductions for such gifts had been abol- 
ished by Congress, might have been pre- 
dated to satisfy the missed deadline. 

As expected, Nixon refused to com- 
ply with the Senate Watergate commit- 
tee's subpoenas of 486 tapes and hun- 
dreds of documents that possibly bear 
on a variety of White House scandals. 
In a letter to Committee Chairman Sam 
Ervin, the President declared that pro- 
ducing the material *would unquestion- 
ably destroy any vestige of confidenti- 
ality of presidential communications, 
thereby irreparably impairing the con- 
stitutional function of the office of the 
presidency.” 

William B. Saxbe, who was sworn 
in as U.S. Attorney General last week, 
scorned the subpoenas as a catchall 
amounting toa “fishing expedition.” But 
the committee’s deputy chief counsel, 
Rufus Edmisten, maintained that every 
item demanded was relevant to the in- 
vestigation. This week the committee in- 
tends to ask Federal Judge John J. Si- 
rica to order Nixon to surrender seven 
tapes—the same recordings previously 
given toa Watergate grand jury and also 
subpoenaed by the committee last sum- 
mer. Later the committee will decide 
whether to request that Sirica force the 
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President to turn over additional tapes 
and documents. 

To handle the latest stage of his 
Watergate defense, Nixon hired yet an- 
other attorney: Republican James D. 
St. Clair, 53,a meticulous and highly re- 
spected trial lawyer from Boston. He will 
take over from J. Fred Buzhardt and 
Leonard Garment. Buzhardt was named 
to John W. Dean’s old job of White 
House counsel, in which he will handle 
the President’s routine legal work. Gar- 
ment was appointed a presidential as- 
sistant in the areas of civil rights and 
the arts. For months, Nixon had been 
unhappy with his defense team’s work; 
White House aides went so far as to crit- 
icize Buzhardt publicly. The prospect of 
that happening to him does not bother 
St. Clair, who declares: "I assume that’s 
the risk any lawyer runs in representing 
any client." 

Difficult Task. A native of Akron, 
St. Clair graduated from the University 
of Illinois in 1941 and from Harvard 
Law School in 1947. During his legal ca- 
reer, he has held an improbable collec- 
tion of jobs. In 1954 he served on the staff 
of Joseph N. Welch, whose televised 
condemnations of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy helped end the career of the 
Wisconsin Senator. Fourteen years later, 
St. Clair represented Yale Chaplain 
William Sloane Coffin during his trial in 
Boston for conspiracy to encourage draft 
evasion. More recently, he represented 
the Boston school committee in its 
lengthy attempt to avoid desegregation 
of the city’s public schools. Explains 
St. Clair: “My politics have nothing to 
do with my professional representation.” 
Now he has the difficult task of defend- 
ing the President—first against the Sen- 
ate committee's demand for tapes and — 
documents, and later against possible 
impeachment charges by the House. __ 
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Out Listening to the People 


With the future of Richard Nixon and 
his Administration in doubt, Congress- 
men and Senators were back home last 
week practicing the ancient—and essen- 
tial—political art of listening to their 
constituents, to their views on Water- 
gate, energy and all the other problems 
that must be faced when Congress con- 
venes later this month. — 

To learn what the politicians were 
hearing, TIME correspondents followed 
a representative seven as they sought out 
their voters: struggling with squawking 
microphones in community centers, 
high schools and veterans’ halls, stomp- 
ing through the gathering snow in Ver- 
mont and Illinois, walking the black 
ghetto streets of Baltimore, attending a 
chic cocktail party in Santa Monica, 
strolling around a Georgia county court- 
house in the warming winter sun. 

Energy more deeply concerned the 
voters than some of the politicians had 
anticipated. Watergate and the future of 
President Nixon was a burning issue in 
some areas, only smoldering in others, 
and had been largely snuffed out in 
Georgia. 

But underneath many of the issues 
and much of the discontent lay the cor- 
rosive effects of Watergate, a cynicism 
about the nation’s political leaders of 
whatever stripe, and pervading doubts 
that the people were being told the truth 
about the bedeviling problems of the 
day. Portraits of the circuit riders: 

ILLINOIS CONGRESSMAN EDWARD 
DERWINSKI. Making his way through the 
10° cold from service club to kaffee- 
klatsch, the friendly and hefty (6 ft. 3 
in., 235 lbs.) Republican Congressman 
quickly learned that his constituents 
were worried, angry and frustrated over 
one basic issue: the energy crisis. 

Motorists asked Derwinski if the 
price of gasoline would really climb 20¢ 


DERWINSK! (RIGHT) CANVASSING IN ILLINOIS 
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per gal., as the papers were saying. Over 
coffee, Steel Salesman Tom Erdmann 
wanted to know: “What are we going to 
do? I drive 30,000 miles a year.” A 
school official wondered how many bus- 
es he would be able to keep running. And 
everyone was worried about rationing. 

Fourteen months ago, Derwinski's 
blue- and white-collar district just south- 
west of Chicago went 7196 for Nixon. 
Now the President is an embarrassment, 
a subject to be avoided. Watergate is also 
little discussed in places like Hickory 
Hills and Westchester, but the scandal 
has left its mark; voters are deeply cyn- 
ical about what is going on in Wash- 
ington. “People want to believe the worst 
about their leaders," said Derwinski. 
"They're looking for evil. They have 
chips on their shoulders." Indeed, the 
first question that Derwinski got at a Ki- 
wanis meeting in Hillside was: "Is the 
energy crisis for real, or is it a red her- 
ring to cover up Watergate?" 

Late one afternoon last week Der- 
winski was phoned by Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman George 
Bush, who wanted to know how the 
President was doing. Badly, reported 
Derwinski, and his advice went straight 
to the energy question. “Rationing must 
be avoided at all costs,’ he told Bush. 
Otherwise, Derwinski warned, the Pres- 
ident would never achieve a majority of 
public support, even if he managed to 
survive impeachment proceedings. 

VERMONT CONGRESSMAN RICH- 
ARD MALLARY. It was an astonishing 
scene. There, at a G.O.P. dinner in 
Montpelier, the capital of traditionally 
Republican Vermont, stood Republican 
Dick Mallary, 44, accepting handshakes 
and backslaps for criticizing, however 
cautiously, none other than that man in 
the White House. 

Like many other conservative New 


Englanders, Vermonters are los 
tience with the President, so 8 
that Mallary, a prosperous former” 
farmer who hopes to reach the UR 
ate some day, can make a name a 
self by speaking his mind about Nl X 
One night last week Mallaryş a — 
up in Springfield (pop. 10,000) o 
the questions of a group that calle | * 
Citizens for Honesty in Gover E 
After comparing Nixon to Herbert 
ver, one young man said, “I could 
vote for a Republican now." Ac n 
edged Mallary: "I'm sure electi . 
rest of the century." n B V. 
Responding to a question about y 
secret bombing of Cambodia, Mal x 
said: "The misleading information E 
vided to Congress on that is in myn 
the most serious of the proven Offer 
now being investigated by the Jud 
Committee.” 


MALLARY LISTENING IN VERMONT 
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3ELL ATTENDING PARTY IN CALIFORNIA 
i Even so, Mallary did not think that 
he sum of evidence now justified im- 
eachment. Some of his constituents 
ere not so cautious. “Most people here 
re ready to impeach; we're not waiting 
for the evidence," declared Edith Hunt- 
T, a reporter for the Weathersfield 
eekly, as she expressed the seething 
rustration of Mallary's listeners. 
| An indication of how more conser- 
Native Vermonters are feeling about the 
President these days came at that Re- 
Dublican dinner in Montpelier. For 
Mijughs—and there were plenty—they 
luctioned off a 1972 Nixon-Agnew but- 
On. It fetched only $3.50. 
| CALIFORNIA CONGRESSMAN Al- 
IHONZO BELL. Crossing his index fin- 
fers like drawn swords, the Republican 
@ongressman says: “My relations with 
Ome constituents are getting to be just 
ike this." The issue is the future of the 
‘President. Says Bell: “Many regard Nix- 
EI 
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NUNN TALKING TO WORKER IN GEORGIA 


on as their maximum political hero. 
Many others take the direct opposite 
view. I’m trying to stay in touch with 
both sides." 

It takes some doing. Although most- 
ly Democratic, Bell's district in western 
Los Angeles County contains a large, ar- 
ticulate and wealthy minority of con- 
servative Republicans. Today Nixon's 
future is so much the overwhelming is- 
sue that it was the subject of every ques- 
tion Bell was asked at a recent meeting 
—and he was speaking at a synagogue 
about the crisis in the Middle East. 
There is good reason for the local high 
feeling about the President and Water- 
gate. At one time or another, John Ehr- 
lichman, H.R. Haldeman, Jeb Magru- 
der, Donald Segretti and Richard Nixon 
himself have lived or worked in the area. 

Bell, in fact, has been a loyal Nixon 
supporter and campaigner for years. 
Last November he mailed off a piece to 
the Los Angeles Times saying that he 
would vote against impeachment. That 
very day, the White House disclosed the 
18-minute gap on one of the tapes. “I felt 
sandbagged," Bell now admits. "I was 
wishing I could call back my article." 

Bell's mail is now running 50 to 1 
against Nixon, but he insists that he 
would pay little attention to the wishes 
of his constituents if it ever came to a 
vote on impeachment, and might go ei- 
ther way. Says he: "If there was ever a 
vote in which only the issues and the rep- 
resentative's conscience were the deter- 
mining factors, this vote would be it." 

MARYLAND CONGRESSMAN PAR- 
REN MITCHELL. "No," said Mitchell, 
“Watergate isn't the No. | issue here. 
It's jobs. The first thing people tell me 
is, ‘Get that man out of the White House 
before things get worse.’ " A Democrat 
and Maryland's first black Congress- 
man, Mitchell was walking through his 
district, which is 74% black and covers 
the western half of the city of Baltimore. 
Last year a surprising 27°% of the voters 
supported Nixon, but now no one has a 
kind word to say for the President. A 
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CHURCH MEETING PRESS IN IDAHO 


hardware-store owner complained that 
because of the energy crisis he was hav- 
ing trouble selling electrical goods. A flo- 
rist was bitter because the Government 
had canceled a Small Business Admin- 
istration program he was attending at 
night to learn how to run his shop. 

Summed up Mitchell: "Somehow all 
the country's troubles seem to rub off 
on Nixon. Now there's something per- 
sonal about it. Watergate interests the 
people only because it is a vehicle for get- 
ting him out of office." 

IDAHO SENATOR FRANK CHURCH. 
As he spent ten days traveling around 
Idaho, visiting towns like Jerome and 
Fairfield, Democratic Senator Frank 
Church discovered that the oil and gas- 
oline shortage—and the damage it could 
do to the local economy— was foremost 
in the minds of the voters. 

But people were more than worried; 
they were deeply skeptical, openly 
doubting the integrity of the Govern- 
ment, the oil companies and even the 
conservationists in coping with the prob- 
lem. "What's more," says Church, "the 
majority of the people I’ve talked to 
don't believe Nixon on the magnitude 
ofthe crisis. The rank and file of the peo- 
ple really don't believe him any more. 
Anything he says is suspect." 

In the 1972 election, 64% of Idaho's 
voters backed Nixon, but, typically, a 
man at a meeting in Horse Shoe Bend 
(pop. 500) blurted out: "Senator, can you | 
tell me who voted for Nixon in this state? 
I've been asking around, and I can't find 
anybody who admits to it." The audi- 
ence roared with laughter. 

Idaho's citizens, says Church, are es- 
pecially angered by two things: "They'll 
say, Nixon has made himself a million- 
aire in office, and then they'll say, “But 
he didn't pay as much taxes as I paid,’ 
And there isn't any way that can be jus- 
tified to people, or explained or ratio- 
nalized or excused." 

_As a liberal Democrat in a conser- 
vative state, Church, 49, has depended 
upon independent voters and maverick - 
e 
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Republicans since he was first elech 
to the Senate in 1956. Now, to his sur- 
prise, some lifelong Republicans are be- 
ginning to tell him privately that they 
are thinking of deserting the party. Re- 
ports Church: “They say that what 
Nixon and Agnew have done has 
changed their minds.” 

WISCONSIN CONGRESSMAN WIL- 
LIAM STEIGER. When he came back 
home from Washington, Bill Steiger, 35, 
had expected to find a good deal of sen- 
timent against Nixon in his district, a 
blend of dairy farms, small business and 
industry around Oshkosh. But when the 
liberal Republican began taking his own 
straw polls at the meetings he attended, 
he was surprised by the results. True, 
40 out of 100 students in his audience 
at Kiel Senior High School were for im- 
peachment, but virtually none of the 
businessmen he met wanted to go that 
far. few were for resignation, and most, 
in fact, supported the President. 

Still, the issue of Watergate was 
clearly gnawing at some voters. When 
Steiger asked a meeting of the Sheboy- 
gan Kiwanis Club how many wanted 
the President to disclose more facts, ev- 
ery man raised his hand. They looked 
around and grinned at their own una- 
nimity. The mood in the room was that 
if the President would just come clean, 
he would be forgiven. 

Energy and the economy were 
mainly on the minds of the Wisconsin 
voters, and they were cynical about the 
Administration's performance on both 
counts. Said Steiger: “If this trend con- 
tinues, and I expect it to, J don't think 
the impeachment will go through. The 
people show me that they think there 
are more important issues we should be 
worrying about." 

GEORGIA SENATOR SAMUEL NUNN. 
Strolling around Perry (pop. 8,500), the 
Houston County seat, Georgia's junior 
Senator asked his constituents time and 
again about Watergate and Nixon's fu- 
ture, only to have his questions brushed 
aside. As Nunn had expected from his 
regular :soundings, Georgians were 
mainly concerned with energy, inflation 
and the country’s economic future. The 
political scandal was a poor fourth. 

“People tell me they wish I'd worry 
more about energy and the economy and : 
less about Watergate,” says Nunn, 35, a 
conservative Democrat. “This is not to 
say they don't deplore Watergate. But 
people down here want to keep things 
in perspective. They want the truth, but 
they don't want to kill the country. They 
don’t want to wake up six months from 
now to be told, O.K., we've got all the 
truth about Watergate, but now we've 
got you a depression." 

ifthe people are crying out for one 
om the Government, Nunn be- 
T heves, it is leadership. The fact that nei- 
ther Congress nor the President is cur- 
renuly’prowiding such leadership has not 
disheartened the voters, he maintains. 
“Georgians don't have all that much 
faith in the people holding office,” says 


Nunn. "But they do in the System." 
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A Singular Season of Unreality 


So far, 1974 has been a charade. From San Clemente to Pennsylvania Avenue | 
litical leaders, the press and sizable portions of the population have been playing ^| 
of the most remarkable games in American history. Boy £ 

The game is to make optimistic statements of near-normalcy in the White Houi 
and the nation, to print and broadcast them out of a sense of journalistic fa 
and then for some people, out of political loyalty and the fervent hope that b 
will be father to fact, to act as if they believe them all. 

Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, dressed in his best diplomatic gray chal 
stripe, gathered White House reporters last week into a windowless room of the c.l 
Clemente complex, and in his outraged-uncle manner denounced the stories thath | 
had become more powerful in foreign affairs than the President. "Totally incorreg 
said Kissinger. A Secretary of State is an “agent of the President" or he is “nothing! 

Almost every man and woman in the room knew differently. Kissinger’s wor 
the coin of diplomacy, is accepted where Nixon's is not. Kissinger's presence is We 
comed where the President's is not. One of the few props that still stands benea 

wasumeroneos Nixon is Kissinger. The correspondent f 
quite properly recorded and dissemina 
ed the Secretary’s pronouncementyANKE! 
But almost all of them were also awan 
that Kissinger, while uttering technic, 
truths, knew there was much more tothzITIES 
story. It was a genial bit of public faken 
but mutual nondeception. 

; Ne 

In Washington, Roy Ash, Direct 
of the Office of Management and ByiBorh a 
get, was busy at the same ploy, His a% the 
count of the coming year sketched apr d assi 
ductive curve hardly dented by th?! o” 
growing energy crisis and the massi IP 
threats of world recession. Again, as 10o 
should, the word went out. But the ou eae 
respondents knew that the worries with iS 
in the Administration were far mor Ee. 
profound than Ash stated (and probabo”. ad 
believed). i 

Presidential Aide Alexander Hat Setro 
declarations fit the script of unrealibg rst s 
He reported a President confident tht, c poi 
history would vindicate him. He silprTy | 
that the office of the presidency had A udite 
been immobilized, that Nixon was open y 
despondent. His was the portrait of a man only moderately troubled, hardly dimers, to 
ished. The declarations were greeted with the tolerant disbelief that characteM*Jt's tin 
this singular season. Haig's responses are those of honor, deeply rooted in his Wdamn 
Point heritage; of a loyal and brave officer following his commander anywhere. |™they w 
anguish and frustration are behind his eyes and his voice. Haig’s account of Whl'forms | 
House life, while broadcast and printed, drifted off into the mythical world the Wh! Tm 
House has created. ; ly blac 

But beyond all this there is a real world. The major event of 1974 for this natitiis feet 
may well be when the President and his Administration are forced out into that re Young 
world. There, the economy and the continuation of the traditional way of Amereepriore 
life are not so promising. There, the rituals of inner Administration politics and U'Solvab 
requirements of protocol do not blind one to Richard Nixon's leadership disast ape. \ 

. Thesymbols of that reality were all around—lines at the gas pumps; Detroit c A ( 
ling auto production; farmers worrying about fertilizer as they looked toward SP RRR 
In Washington’s Federal City Club the other noon, one of Special Prosecutor Leeuntil t] 
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“| just heard the White 
another optimistic prediction.” 


Jaworski’s men was hailed with a New Year's greeting. “Big January?" a$ WD $ 
friend, inquiring about the status of probable Watergate indictments. “Big Fe Boing | 
ary, came the reply. porfavoid | 


Up on the Hill in the second floor of the former Congressional Hotel, J ohn gfiViolen 
the new special counsel for the House's impeachment proceedings, worked as m (acides 
as 20 hours a day. Rumpled and tousled, oblivious to other events, Doar casiscarce 
through thousands of documents to catch up on the background of the Nixon. anin Whi 
He made literally hundreds of phone calls all over the country seeking ide2^ fiwhites 
help. (“What is an impeachable offense?") Somebody suggested Doar cha Wheslty’s p 
wilted shirt. He hardly heard. The work went on through New Year's Ies ci 
midnight came, Doar raised a glass of Coke to the new beginning, then went 
his papers and his phone, 
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New Men for Detroit and Atlanta 


Direct: 
d BujBoth are the first blacks to be elected to 


His aol? their cities. Both take office with sol- 
1a pod assurances of aid and support from 
by thor only the black but the white lead- 
nassi?” SAHiP of their communities. And both 
n, asiponfront first and foremost the problem 
he old street crime: their cities rank among 
* wine highest in the U.S. in homicide rates. 
r m tale of two cities and their new may- 
'obati S Coleman Young of Detroit and May- 
hard Jackson of Atlanta: 
Hos DETROIT. Coleman Alexander Young's 
I prst speech as mayor was blunt and to 
nt Ü ihe point, Squinting into the bright glare 
Je MSFTV lights in the Henry and Edsel Ford 
ad ™ Auditorium, he declared: “I issue an 
vas open warning right now to all dope push- 
dimers, to all rip-off artists, to all muggers: 
ter TUs time to leave Detroit. I don't give a 
is Wdamn if they are black or white, or if 
re. they wear Super Fly suits or blue uni- 
'Whitforms with silver badges: Hit the road.” 
; Whi The harsh words brought the most- 
à ly black audience of 2,000 cheering to 
nail'lts feet. What seemed most welcome was 
at f Young's conviction that one of the de- 
eri? "leriorating city's chief problems was 
ind lU solvable and that the city was govern- 
ster. Able. Only recently, former Mayor Je- 
cit clfome Cavanagh had suggested that the 
spritfbest any mayor could do was “buy time 
rLe'üntlthingsget better.” — . 
sked’. Detroiters have done just that for 
FebtYears with no result. Their schools are 
Boing broke. At night, the city's residents 
, Doifavoid going out for fear of violence; that 
,mafViolence included a record 750 homi- 
> oides last year. Race relations have 
n cassearcely improved since the 1967 riot 
as ann which 43 people were killed. So many 
 fitwhites have fled to the suburbs that the 
whesity’s population dropped 8% in the past 
pack Maree years alone, to 1.4 million. Now, 
More than half of Detroit's residents are 
black, and many are poor. 


Crime headed the litany of ills dom- 
inating the election issues. Young's op- 
ponent was pistol-packing John Nich- 
ols, 54, a former police commissioner 
One of his innovations had been a con- 
troversial unit within the police force 
called STRESS (Stop the Robberies, En- 
joy Safe Streets) to deal with street crime. 
But blacks complained that they were 
too often the targets of the unit's quick- 
on-the-trigger whites; in their first four 
months in action, STRESS officers killed 
eight blacks. Young promised to disband 
STRESS, put more cops on the beat, and 
decentralize the 5,500-member force by 
setting up 50 neighborhood police sta- 
tions. In.the end, the election was de- 
cided chiefly along racial lines: 92% of 
the blacks voted for Young; 91% of the 
whites for Nichols. In a city now more 
than 50% black, Young won with a 
14,000-vote margin out of 450,000 bal- 
lots cast. 

Last week Detroiters put aside tra- 
ditional enmities—poor v. rich, labor v. 
management, black v. white—for three 
days of inaugural celebration. The 
theme was reconciliation. U.S. District 
Court Judge Damon Keith, who is black, 
and State Supreme Court Justice John 
Swainson, who is white, administered 
the oath of office to Young in unison. 
Ata sellout luncheon for 3,500 in Cobo 
Hall the next day, Young received fer- 
vent promises of support from Henry 
Ford II and United Automobile Work- 
ers President Leonard Woodcock. The 
festivities culminated in an inaugural 
ball Friday night in the flower-festooned 
hall, where more than 8,000 people 
danced the night away. 

To Young, 55, the son of a tailor 
raised in Detroit's Black Bottom ghet- 
to, the celebration seemed "more like a 
coronation than an inauguration." It 
capped a lifetime of fighting for black 
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ATLANTA'S MAYNARD JACKSON 


rights, first as a union organizer at the 
Ford Motor Co. in the late 1930s, later 
as a leader of the leftist National Negro 
Labor Council in the '50s and as a pol- 
itician in the '60s. A state senator since 
1964, he fought for passage of an open- 
housing law and against a ban on bus- 
ing children to integrate schools. In both 
cases, whites from the Detroit area were 
among his leading opponents. But no 
one knows better than Young that De- 
troit is governable only with the coop- 
eration of the city's white power bro- 
kers in industry and labor. Thus he 
declared: "We can no longer atford the 
luxury of bigotry and hatred. What is 
good for the black people of this city is 
good for the white people of this city." 


ATLANTA. The inauguration of May- 
nard Holbrook Jackson, 35, as the first 
black and youngest mayor in the city's 
history inspired at least one departure 
from custom. In days gone by, mem- 
bers of the tightly organized Atlanta 
power structure and their families and 
friends could comfortably accommodate 
themselves in the 200-seat aldermanic 
chamber. This week more than 6,000 
people from all parts of the city were 
due to fill the 4,600-seat Civic Center au- 
ditorium and adjacent rooms to see 
Jackson, white City Council President 
Wyche Fowler and 18 city councilmen 
(nine white, nine black) sworn in. 

It promised a lively beginning for 
an administration that confronts a host 
of problems. Atlanta last year had a rec- 
ord 271 murders, and Jackson talks 
about crime as a problem much the way 
that Coleman Young does. "This city 
has never seen the kind of offensive we 
are going to mount against drugs, crim- 
inality and homicide," he pledged last 
week. "Those who are in dope in this 
city had better pack their bags." 

Jackson must also deal- with the 
city's other major troubled areas: mass 
transportation, high black unemploy- 
ment, a barely integrated school system — 
(currently 80% black), and a continuing 
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white flight to the suburbs (Atlanta. is 
now 52% black. and some estimates 1n- 
dicate it will be 61% black by 1980). 

To grapple with such problems, and 
keep the booming business center of the 
city thriving. the portly (275 lbs.), per- 
sonable Jackson will have to deal 
shrewdly with Atlanta's white establish- 
ment. Asa tangible earnest of its willing- 
ness to cooperate, Coca-Cola Board 
Chairman J. Paul Austin gathered 30 
business colleagues together last week 
and helped offset the remaining $30,000 
debt of the Jackson campaign. In his de- 
feat of Mayor Sam Massell last October. 
Jackson polled 21% of the white vote. 
That was a considerable achievement. 
Massell gave the contest an appallingly 
racist tinge by branding Jackson a do- 
nothing and a potential black firebrand 
in a last-ditch effort to scare up white 
support. The Massell strategy backfired 
with the voters and many whites quietly 
switched their allegiance to Jackson. 

The son of a minister who urged all 
six of his children on to advance degrees, 
Maynard Jackson raced through the At- 
lanta school system, graduated from 
high school at age 14, garnered a bach- 
elor’s degree from Morehouse College at 
18. After earning his law degree cum 
laude from North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity in 1964, he returned to Atlanta to 
practice Jaw, but eventually decided to 
enter politics. Explains one white asso- 
ciate: “Being black and raised in the 
South, he was always told that if he lived 
by certain standards, all the things he 
wanted would eventually come. But the 
things he wanted didn’t come.” 

"Big M.“ He became an activist, 
highly visible vice mayor in 1970, push- 
ing for tough, bread-and-butter reforms, 
particularly in the areas of housing and 
construction. He promoted black em- 
ployment in construction, backed a com- 
munity rent strike and conducted griev- 
ance hearings at a public housing 
project. 

He and his wife Burnella live with 
their three children in a comfortable 
ten-room home in southwest Atlanta. 
Jackson avoids drinking in public, gave 
up smoking several years ago, and is af- 
fectionately called "Big M" by his 
friends. 

Maynard Jackson's election repre- 
sents a carefully prepared, some would 
say inevitable, flowering of Atlanta's 
black middle class. Still, he will have to 
walk a careful line between black de- 
mands for increased social justice and 
white insistence on solidifying Atlanta's 
place as the South's commercial capi- 
tal. While Jackson wants to eliminate 
police brutality and job discrimination, 

‘there is no evidence that he will auto- 
matically think black in a crisis. Yet as 
One associate observes: "He feels he must 
;Tectify injustices suffered by his people. 


~ He's no militant, but there's a smolder- 


ing fire in him that won't go out until 
all blacks have equal rights." Jackson 
himself puts his goal simply: to make At- 
lanta "a city of brotherhood, prosperity 
and peace for all." : 
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DIPLOMACY 


The Ambassador 


I do not think we can look forward 
to a tranquil world so long as the Soviet 
Union operates in its present form. The 


only hope, and this is a fairly thin one, is^ 


that at some point the Soviet Union will 
begin to act like a country instead of a 
cause. 
— Charles E. Bohlen, Witness to 
History 1929-1969 


In a world rife with the rhetoric of 
détente, this admonition might sound 
like the words of a cold warrior, but it 
was certainly not that. Rather it was the 
final judgment of a coolly professional 
career diplomat who, after 42 years of 
specializing in Soviet affairs, remained 
optimistic about improving U.S.-Rus- 
sian relations in such limited areas as 
trade and cultural and scientific ex- 
change but exceedingly wary of the So- 
viet system. In his memoirs, published 
less than a year before his death last 
week at age 69, Charles Bohlen coun- 
seled that "illusion has no place in any 
negotiations with the Soviet Union." 
Above all, he maintained, the U.S. must 
keep its defenses "sufficiently strong to 
deter the Soviet Union from any pos- 
sibility of yielding to the temptation of 
a first strike against the United States." 

For three decades, perhaps more 
than any other man, "Chip" (a nick- 
name he picked up at Harvard) Bohlen 
contributed to the workings of U.S.-So- 
viet policy. In 1934, he joined the staff 
of the first U.S. embassy in Moscow. 
Thirty-four years.later he helped draft 
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Lyndon Johnson's denunciation T 
Soviet invasion of Czechoslovą x.| 
the years between. he served 4. 
preter (and sometimes adviser 
Franklin Roosevelt at the Tehe 
Yalta conferences and to Harry T ) 
at Potsdam (where he tried y 
much success to explain the intri 
of American baseball to Joseph x 
Until he retired in 1969 as the hii 
ranking officer in the U.S. Foreig} 
vice, he counseled every postwar. 
Secretary of State on Soviet affairs 
Trading Quips. In appear 
Chip Bohlen was almost a Holly ; 
typecasting of what an American jf 
lomat of the mid-century ought y" 
—tall, broad-shouldered, his lanp. 
and his clothes tailored with equa 
egant understatement. But Bohlen, 
was reared in Aiken, S.C., and Ips 
Mass., as the son of a modestly wais 
family. was also an engagingly isuw.ro 
mal man who propped his feet o; 
desk, spilled pipe tobacco on cap, 
and organized late-night poker prj 
To his friend and colleague Gg! 
Kennan, he was "a man of excepti" 
native brilliance who never ceas 
throw off thoughts and ideas like POLIC 
from a sparkler.” He even won! 
grudging respect of Charles de Gai 
When advised that President Keng { 
was thinking of sending Bohlen tol 
is as the U.S. Ambassador, De G: 
reportedly remarked, “Well, if it The ru 
to be an American, he is probabljbeyon: 
best one." of dipl 
During the 1950s Bohlen served Henry 
years as U.S. Ambassador to Mosferenc 
reporting on the rise and fall of Pre Wor 
Georgy Malenkov, the ascendangdustriz 
Nikita Khrushchev, the 9il the 
crisis and the Hungarian c 
tion. Khrushchev appa TS 
loved to trade quips with Nm as 
a diplomatic party, the Rus 
dictator once remarked to roue 
len that Soviet Defense Mit | 
Marshal Georgy ZhuK at isa 
putting away the refreshfing co, 
“as if he had starved fora “other | 
Replied Bohlen: *It must E period 
cause you cut his budget: equate 
mood was not always SO M calatic 
In 1956, during a partit Out su 
troubled moment in U.S: ith N 
relations, Khrushchev ° Oil co 
Bohlen at another recep! ences; 
want to talk to you about sed 
he bellowed. “And I, destrar 
Bohlen, “want to talk ' $i a 
about Hungary.” R 5 
In the lasi year of ae d 20y 
he fought a losing battle Bon. 
ften dom a 
cancer, Bohlen was © Sg, 
and difficult to convert qe al 
But a visitor needed only" ^ MA 
tion a scrap of news fro prio ) 
cow or a question fr p Charis 
history, wrote his frien’ "uu 
nist Joseph Alsop 
"and instantly, as 
magic, he would 
shrewd and endlessly 
edgeable self again. 
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CARS LINING UP FOR GAS IN NEW YORK 


xA Global Deal on Prices? 


De Gi) 
. if it The runaway spiral of oil prices has gone 
obablybeyond economics to become a matter 
of diplomatic concern. Secretary of State 
erved Henry Kissinger implied at a press con- 
) Mosference last week that it could bring on 
of Pret "worldwide depression" by making in- 
ndan;dustrial nations unable to pay for the 
the ll they need. He went on to promise 
ian reMysterious "personal. initiatives” by 
appar resident Nixon, starting this week, to 
ith pinget about 20 oil-consuming and -produc- 
e Rw countries together to do something 
d iio Prevent prices from exploding 
i Mint tough the stratosphere. t 
e v0 What Kissinger seems to be aiming 
uko” at is a global deal under which oil-burn- 
“ing countries would guarantee Arab and 
r a W other producers a high price for a long 
JUS period in return for assurances of ad- 
dget. equate supplies and no further price es- 
sol calation, The process of trying to work 
arli out such a compact will probably begin 
U.S. with Nixon’s inviting representatives of 
v CO'Oil consumers to one or more confer- 
cepti ences: later, producer officials would be 
jout "asked to join. Diplomats offer only il- 
? de lustrative figures, but one indicates that 
Ik the consumers might offer to pay $10, 
512 or even $14 per bbl. for perhaps 15 
nis l'or 20 years. 
tle# Manic Escalation. Both the wis- 
ten if dom and the effectiveness of this strat- 
ers? 'EBy are open to serious challenge. If it 
ily fefSucceeded, it would lock the West for 
from long years into paying for its oil high 
m R¥prices that might not hold up in an open 
nd C’Market. Anyway, the oil producers for 
jast “the moment show little interest in sèt- 
hou! ling for any price other than the high- 
e hi St they can get, Shah Mohammed Reza 
hl f Iran has said that a fixed price 


a 


for oil would be acceptable only if the 
West could also guarantee fixed prices 
for the goods that it sells to oil producers 
—an obvious impossibility in view of 
global inflationary trends. 

Right now, the spirit in oil markets 
is one of manic price escalation. Produc- 
ers round the world last week joined in 
the gargantuan increases started by the 
Persian Gulf nations. Nigeria and Ven- 
ezuela, which supply 1046 of U.S. oil im- 
ports, raised posted prices (a theoretical 
base figure for taxes that influences the 
actual selling price) to more than $14 per 
bbl., topping the Persian Gulf price of 
$11.65. Libya more than doubled its 
posted price to a hair-raising $18.76. In- 
donesia, supplier of 696 to 7% of the oil 
that the U.S. imports, lifted its actual 
selling price from $6 per bbl. to $10.80. 
Even Canada, the U.S.'s prime supplier, 
announced an increase in its export tax, 
raising the price to American buyers 
from $6.20 per bbl. to $10.40. 

In the U.S. gasoline prices jumped 
at least a penny a gallon at the pump 
round the country, and as much as 7¢ 
in some areas. And these boosts reflect 
only increases in the price of crude 
through December, not the current 
round of increases; consumers will start 
feeling January's jumps on Feb. 1, when 
the next batch of boosts will be permit- 
ted under price controls. Federal Ener- 
gy Chief William Simon predicted that 
gas will go up a total of 8¢ to lle per 
gal. in coming weeks, jacking up nation- 
wide average pump prices to somewhere 
between Sle and 54¢ per gal. for reg- 
ular. Heating oil likely will rise a dime 
a gallon by March 1, to an average of 
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39¢ plus tax—a third more than it cost 
even last month. 

Those, moreover, are only the legal 
prices. Over the New Year weekend, 
motorists in a near-frenzy to find gas- 
oline (see following story) paid as much 
as $2 per gal. to price gougers. Internal 
Revenue Service agents last week 
checked 2,300 gas stations and found 
that nearly 20% of them were over- 
charging. About the only consolation 
motorists can find is an economy forced 
on them by the Government: the new 
nationwide 55-m.p.h. speed limit ap- 
proved by the President last week. Driv- 
ing at that pace rather than at the old 
70 m.p.h., an average car will save 18% 
in fuel—just about what the increase in 
gas prices amounts to. 


ATTITUDES 


Panic at the Pump 


It looked like a hand grenade, so the 
Albany, N.Y., station operator played 
it safe and assumed that it was a hand 
grenade. He gave the man who was tot- 
ing it all the gas he wanted. Attendants 
elsewhere last week faced curses and 
threats of violence, sometimes backed 
by suspicious bulges in the pockets of 
jackets. When a huge bear of a man 
warned a Springfield, Mass., dealer, 
"You are going to give me gas or I will 
Kil you," the dealer squeezed his 
parched pumps to find some. "Better a 
live coward than a dead hero," he said. 
In New York City, motorists fought with 
fists and knives among themselves and 
with policemen assigned to keep order 
around jammed stations. In Phoenix, 


pump jockeys began packing pistols 


—for self-protection, they explained. 
Such incidents were not exa 
common last week, but they occur 
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often enough. especially in the North- 
east. to indicate an outbreak of a kind 
of gasoline madness. The New Years 
weekend was the first time that many 
drivers became really desperate for gas. 
Many stations ran out of their monthly 
allotments as the weekend started and 
closed until they could get new deliv- 
eries after the holiday. Those that stayed 
open backed up long lines of drivers 
whose tempers sometimes exploded 
—especially if they found the pumps dry 
when they finally got to them. The 
meaning of it all, says Behavior Ther- 
apist Joseph Cautela of Natick, Mass., 
is that “people see gasoline now in terms 
of basic survival. Whenever you have 
anything with that kind of value on it, 
people are going to fight for it. They do 
things they ordinarily would not do.” 
Regulars Only. The gas shortage 
is sparking other types of deviant be- 
havior. Flouting of the law is on the rise. 
In New York City, two gasoline tank 
trucks, each loaded with 3,000 gallons, 
were hijacked within a week. Price goug- 
ing by station owners has become dis- 


tressingly common. Miamians complain . 


of having to pay $1 a gallon or being 
charged a $2 "service fee" before a sta- 
tion attendant will wait on them. In Chi- 
cago, a U.S. Attorney filed suit against 
Policeman Sam McBride, who moon- 
lights as owner ofa gas station. McBride 
was accused by patrons of trying to 
dodge price controls by "giving away" 
gas: six gallons with a bar of soap that 
the customer had to buy for $6; three gal- 
lons with a container of all-purpose 
cleaner for $3; five gallons with purchase 
of a rabbit's foot and a printed form for 
a will, costing $10.50—equal to $2.10 a 
gallon. 

At best, many gas station owners 
and attendants have become unap- 
proachable to strangers; they will wait 
only on longtime customers. Some issue 
window stickers to the regulars; others 
sell by appointment only. Oregon Gov- 
ernor Tom McCall last week rolled into 
a Union 76 station only to be told by 
the manager: "Sorry, Governor, we're 
only selling to our regular customers." 
So the Governor meekly drove to the 
end of the line at a nearby station that 
was taking all comers. 

That incident indicates another be- 
havior pattern: despite the spotty vio- 
lence, most motorists are bearing their 
troubles with a patience that some so- 
ciologists find striking. “I’m amazed at 
‘the acquiescence,” says Irving Louis Ho- 
rowitz of Rutgers University. “Ameri- 
cans are asked to sacrifice their week- 
ends, their life-styles, their most sacred 
cow, the automobile, and 99% of them 
are accepting the situation.” On recon- 

sideration, he remarks: “Actually, the 


= quiet may not signal acquiescence as 


g much as it does frustration.” 
* When the pressure mounts, though, 
even the mildest of drivers may turn to 
rash remedies. Authorities in the North- 
west report a spate of suspicious auto 
fires, mostly involving late models with 
big gas-guzzling engines, — 
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SUPPLY 
A New Oil Hunt at Home 


With shortages of gasoline, heating 
fuel and other petroleum products grip- 
ping the nation, it is easy to overlook 
an important fact: the U.S. is still by far 
the world's largest oil producer. In 1972 
U.S. wells pumped out 9.4 million bbl. 
of crude per day v. the 7.8 million pro- 
duced in the Soviet Union and the 
6.000,000 that came from Saudi Arabia. 
But this preeminence brings no comfort 
to U.S. oilmen. Not only did output fall 
far short of domestic consumption; it did 
not even match the 9.7 million bbl. per 
day that the nation produced at the peak 
in 1971. The speed at which US. oil 
wells are operating is fast draining the 
nation's proven reserves. The outlook is 
for steeper production declines unless 
new sources of oil can be found. 

Now, after more than a decade of 
concentrating their efforts overseas, the 
oilmen are sinking an increasing num- 
ber of U.S. exploratory wells both on 
land and at sea. Oil companies have 
sharply increased their budgets for do- 
mestic exploration. There is so much 
new drilling planned that a shortage of 
tubular casing, drilling platforms and 
other equipment has developed. 

In an effort to encourage the indus- 
try to boost output, the Government last 
year made two important changes in the 
way that it controls oil prices. First, it 
lifted controls on the crude that comes 
from stripper wells—those that produce 
10 bbl. or less per day. Stripper prices 
have since risen from $3 a bbl. to $8.50 
or more; at these prices, the owner of a 
stripper can make a profit from a well 
that might otherwise be worthless. 
These wells now account for 13% of U.S. 
production. 

More important, the Government 
exempted so-called new oil from price 
control. New oil encompasses both 
crude from new discoveries and oil that 
an existing well produces in excess of 
its output during a 1973 base period. In 
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response, oilmen have sped the | 
ing of existing wells to their Ma Meath tl 
Efficient Rates* and made gre Xiher wat 
of expensive secondary recovery che’ 
ods, such as injecting water at hinges" 
sure into a well. The American pason: 
leum Institute estimates that aş tepped 
as 5,000,000 bbl. might be recov VC? e 
this fashion. As Wayne Swenk eT 
chairman of Tulsa's oil-drilling No 
Corp. puts it: “Old oil wells don r 
they just become uneconomical, W a 
going to see an increase in th pen zd 
age of oil that is recoverable.” a. : 

But these measures can help oy ax 

ind oth 
the short run. Proven U.S. reserves auci 
stand at only 36.3 billion bbl., barf 147 
six-year supply at today's rate of gasts « 
sumption, and new discoveries musippi. A 
made if the U.S. is to achieve anyjble to 
resembling self-sufficiency in crudi.5 bi 
Until recently, oilmen complaineg:nd fed 
economic incentives for explohe cor 
were insufficient to encourage the,xploit 
take the risk of looking for new soyrude t 
But the lifting of price controls on,rn Sea 
oil has changed the equation. No, Ev 
seems that anywhere there is a chihere i: 
of bringing in a gusher, new welknore o 
being planned or sunk, toles a 
Not Convinced. Much of thil is t 
tivity is taking place in oilfields in Qogical 
homa, Texas and Louisiana that!p to - 
been considered used up. Explains Werves. 
Cobb, exploration chief for Shell iMan of 
“The price has risen enough to m% "ev 
marginal areas feasible. We are reas De nal 
ing all of our old fields.” The renews @'© of 
terest is causing the price of oil k15 bil 
to soar. In Oklahoma, land that S 
for $25 an acre a few months agoist © ur 
bringing $37.50. In Wyoming. Co 
parcels in oil-rich Converse County! | 

leased last month at the startling f 
of $182 per acre. 


There is even more exci PA! 


about the prospects of finding oil 

the ocean. The US. Geological S9QUE 
estimates that between 160 billion. q 
190 billion bbl. of crude oil are 10ckë he en 
*The fastest rate at which a well can be PATOup 
lively 
lation: 


without lowering underground pressure. 


NS Meath the continental shelf. This vast un- 
s lerwater resource has scarcely been 
alepiiched: less than 2,000,000 bbl. daily 
ery mfoffshore crude is being produced. One 
highs son: environmentalists believe that 
can We pped-up offshore drilling might pro- 
3$qmice ecological disasters that could 
COVerwarf the Santa Barbara Channel oil 
Yearirgil] of 1969. 
lling |^ Oilmen maintain that new technol- 
don py vastly reduces the chances of an oil 
al. Wopill, but environmentalists are not con- 
€ peminced. Last month a federal court threw 
ut a suit brought by the Sierra Club 
elp Onnd other environmental groups to block 
erves auction by the Interior Department 
" baraf 147 parcels of virgin oil land off the 
te of oasts of Florida, Alabama and Missis- 
es musippi. After the court acted, Interior was 
e anyiible to lease 80 of the tracts for a total 
| erudi].5 billion. But disputes between state 
ained:nd federal governments over control of 
Xplorhe continental shelf are still blocking 
e lhexploitation of the 46. billion bbl. of 
w sor rude that experts think lie off the East- 
ls onn Seaboard. ; 
n. No Even if the objections are overcome, 
s a chere is still a question as to how much 
/ welnore oil there is to be found. Until test 
ioles are drilled, estimates of how much 
of theil is there are only a guess; the Geo- 
js inQogical Survey figures that the U.S. has 
| thatip to 450 billion bbl. of potential re- 
lainsWerves. Says George P. Mitchell, chair- 
ell Oman of Houston-based Mitchell Energy 
h to nm Development Corp.: “The geology of 
he nation warrants. tripling the present 


re reas% : 
enewe'ate of exploration and development to 
roil k15 billion per year within seven years. 
that BUt even the optimists add a caveat: if 

ois he exploration turns up appreciable 
ng, gduantities of oil, it will still take from 


oun Ve to seven years to bring it to market. 


tling f 
xci MPACT 
gol. ` 
al$3queeze on Poor Lands 
es |! In the flurry of global concern about 
LOCK he energy crisis, one seriously hurt 
ntePsroup of victims has been getting rel- 
e tively scant attention: the developing 
lations, ‘Though these countries use 
‘omparatively little fuel, the hopes of 
heir burgeoning populations are pinned 
irmly to the growth of oil-burning in- 
lustries. The moment that Arab oil pro- 
Bilucion was cut back, their best-laid 
blans for industrialization began falling 
part. Now the Arabs have eased the 
Production cutbacks, but have simulta- 
leously decreed astronomical price 
Oosts that many poor nations of the 
third World simply cannot afford. 

No nation illustrates the bleak pros- 
ects so strikingly as India, which some- 
hat ironically has long been an ear- 
lest champion of the Arabs’ political 
Ause. India's newest five-year plan. 
hich calls for government and pri- 
fate investment of $71 billion in in- 
Strialization, assumes that the price 
oil will rise only to $4.75 per bbl. by 
79. the last year of the plan, In fact, 
ready has shot up to $9 per 
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bbl. Oii imports had been taking 10% 
to 11% of the foreign currency that 
India earns from exports; now the bill 
is likely to leap to a disastrous 80% of 
foreign earnings. 

Like other developing countries, In- 
dia is threatened by two fundamental 
factors. Rising prices and declining sup- 
plies of petrochemical fertilizers, along 
with the scarcity and high cost of fuel 
for agricultural machinery, could re- 
verse the Green Revolution of farm pro- 
ductivity that had been giving India's 
masses hope of being better fed. Also, 
the high cost of importing fuel will force 
the government to cut oil imports to the 
bone and allocate the tight supplies. The 
steel, fertilizer and railroad industries 
will receive priority, but even the rail- 


LOG-BURNING THAI ENGINE 
Bleak prospects. 


roads are building steam locomotives 
rather than more efficient, but oil-burn- 
ing, diesels. Overall, says Sarwar Lateef, 
a respected economics journalist, the im- 
pact of the oil crisis makes India’s five- 
year plan an exercise in “cuckoo-land 
optimism.” 

Some other Asian economies will 
suffer because they are closely tied to 
Japan, which is cutting many of its ex- 
ports 10% to 25% as a result of its own 
troubles in buying Arab oil at today's 
prices. Such countries as Thailand and 
Malaysia buy nearly all their steel from 
Japanese mills, but they are considered 
marginal customers who are the first to 
be cut off if shortages limit production. 
South Korea is perhaps most vulnerable 
of all. Its economic growth rate reached 
a remarkable 12% in 1973, but the Seoul 
government predicts that will be cut in 
half this year. Many Korean synthetic- 
textile plants have slashed production 
by 50% because of the difficulty of get- 
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ting petrochemicals from Japan, and 
others have shut down completely. That 
hurts especially because Korean textile 
and plastics plants, which also use pet- 
rochemicals, produce largely for sale 
abroad. A cut in exports is about the 
last thing that the Korean economy, al- 
ready groaning under a heavy load of 
foreign debt, can afford. 

Officials of some other countries 


hope to lessen the pain of the oil crisis’ 


by various measures. In Brazil the gov- 
ernment is determined to keep the econ- 
omy booming, even at the price of sub- 
sidies for gasoline distributors, calculat- 
ed by some experts to run as high as 
$500 million. The long-range effective- 
ness of that strategy obviously is doubt- 
ful; some publications complain that the 
government is shielding them 
from economic reality with the 
; Same paternalistic censorship that 
Z$. it applies to books and films. Sri 
Lanka (formerly called Ceylon) 
more realistically plans to cushion 
the crisis by jacking up its own 
prices for bunkering fuel. The is- 
land nation sits at a critical junc- 
tion of shipping lanes and refuels 
many passing vessels. 

No Price Break. For the 
Third World as a whole, however, 
there is a grave threat that goes 
beyond the direct effects of the cri- 
sis. Though some countries hope 
to increase exports of specific 
products, total exports of the poor 
nations could fall painfully, if fuel 
shortages slow economic growth 
among their customers in the in- 
dustrialized world. Some econo- 
mists project a drop that will force 
the underdeveloped countries to 
borrow $15 billion from the rich 
nations this year. That would add 
to a debt burden that already is 
growing oppressive. One econo- 
mist for an American bank in 
London predicts that five years 
from now, most of the foreign aid 
that underdeveloped countries get 
will go right back to the industri- 
alized world in the form of interest and 
amortization payments on foreign debt. 

Toall this Third World gloom, there 
is of course one standout exception: the 
handful of underdeveloped countries 
that happen to be oil producers, includ- 
ing Iran, Indonesia, Nigeria, Venezuela 
and several Arab states, have struck a 
bonanza. Indeed, they could now afford. 
to help their underdeveloped brethren, 
by setüng a lower price on oil exported 
to poor countries than on petroleum sold 
to industrialized lands. In the past, how- 
ever, oil producers have turned a deaf 
ear to pleas that they organize such a 
two-price market. They have argued, 
probably correctly, that it would lead to 
a black market that would siphon off 
the low-priced fuel to the rich countries. 


Also, they have contended. price con- 


cessions to the peor nations would 
amount to a kind of foreign aid—and 
foreign aid is the business of the ind 
trialized world. i 
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Scrooge of the Airwaves Jack Ben- 
ny, 39 going on 80, has finally met his 
match in parsimony—the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. Benny, who for more than 
60 years has capitalized on his radio/ TV 
reputation as the ultimate tightwad to 
amass a fortune in seven figures, is now 
being sued for back taxes by Uncle Sam. 
It seems that in 1967-68, Benny gave 
his private collection of pictures, radio 
and TV scripts, radio-show recordings, 
tapes and some other miscellaneous 
memorabilia to U.C.L.A. He then deduct- 
ed from his federal taxes, as a gift, the 
collection’s appraised worth: $154,000. 
Presenting Benny with a $109,081 tax 
bill, the IRS rejected the deduction on 
the ground that the value of the donat- 
ed material may have diminished if 
Benny had sold any of the production 
(dramatic, radio, TV or movie) rights 
in it. But Benny says: "I owned every- 
thing.” Asked whether his predicament 
could be compared to, say, that of Pres- 
ident Nixon, whose tax deduction for 
the gift of his vice-presidential papers 
to the National Archives is now being 
reviewed by the IRS, Benny was lacon- 
ic: “The difference is that for those two 
years I paid $500,000 in federal taxes, 
not to mention $100,000 in state taxes, 
while Nixon only paid $800 or $900.” 
Furthermore, said Jack, referring to his 
taped memorabilia, “My tapes have not 
been erased.” 

a 

“Pm sorry, sir, your credit card has 
expired,” said the Butler Aviation of- 
ficial at Palm Beach International Air- 
port. The short, gray-haired man in the 
blue sports outfit had just stepped off a 
silver-gray and blue Olympic 
Airways Learjet, which had 
stopped for refueling on a flight 
from Acapulco, Mexico, to 
New York. But it seems that 
Greek Oil Tanker Tycoon Ar- 
istotle Onassis, 67, had failed 
at a simple piece of domestic 
scheduling: his Shell Oil credit 
card was out of date, and Ari 
had no charge account with 
Butler. So while he coped with 
the necessary paper work to 
have his card renewed, Wife 
Jacqueline ordered up bacon, 
lettuce and tomato sandwiches 
for the couple at the airport 
coffee shop. An hour later, 
the Onassises were once again 
airborne. 

P " 
On his latest tour of duty 
fr his Commander in Chief, 
Geological Engineer and Naval Reserve 
phe: Edward C. Nixon has run 
into heavy weather—in his home har- 
bor of Seattle. The President's youngest 
DIAS Was poid Sra a month for 14 
a consultant to the California- 
based Richard Nixon Foundation, 
which is raising money for a proposed 
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presidential library. His job: to find a 
suitable site for the library. Foundation 
President Leonard Firestone rates Ed's 
productivity high: he reviewed six sites 
and came up with three possible Orange 
County locations. But Ed's wife Gay is 
not so enthusiastic. "While he's off be- 
ing paid to do nothing," she told report- 
ers, "I'm here alone. I’m trying to teach 
school, and I’ve got two kids. Let me 
tell you, it's tough." 
B 

“Yes! Say yes," commanded Liza 
Minnelli. Shiny brown eyes open wide 
and black derby askew, Liza was back 
on Broadway for the first time in seven 
years. In 1965 she was a Tony winner 
for her role in Flora the Red Menace 
This week she returns as the full-fledged 
star of her own revue (once again under 
the aegis of Flora’s lyricist Fred Ebb), 
based on a 50-minute show that Liza 
took round the U.S. last fall on a three- 
month tour. Within 36 hours of the box 
office opening at the Winter Garden 
Theater, all seats for the three-week run 
were sold out. But Liza was already look- 
ing beyond her song-and-dance rou- 
tines. Come spring, she will play a non- 
singing-and-nondancing role in the 
movie Carmela, to be made in Italy by 
her father, veteran Hollywood Director 
Vincente Minnelli. 

n 

Second-honeymooning at Venice's 
fashionable Hotel Danieli, Richard and 
Elizabeth Burton were seldom out of 
each other's sight. While Richard was 
acting in Italian Director Vittorio De 
Sica's new film The Journey, the con- 
valescent Elizabeth, attended by a 


LIZ & NURSE WATCH RICHARD WORKING 


nurse-secretary-companion who accom- 
panied her from Los Angeles, watched 
over her husband, From a balcony above 
the San Marco Canal, she could see 
Richard playing a love scene with Co- 
Star Sophia Loren ina prop gondola. Per- 
haps she also saw her husband grow- 
ing cold— physically, that is. Whatever 


the reason, Richard next 4 
wearing his wife's sable coat, AR 
ing amiably for a pretendeq a 
news shot, he re-embarked on th, 
dola and snuggled down again | 
Loren. 


a 
It seemed a moment for a k 

—and an era—to live again, and 
5,000,000 people wanted to be in 
Folk Singer and Composer Bob pj 
32, was making his first Concer i 
in eight years, with a six-week, } 
series of concerts. Last week the Y 
fans who thronged Dylan's Openingi 
pearance in the Chicago Stadium 
mostly over 30—veterans of the 
test movements of the 1960s for ENS 4 
Dylan's early songs had been thie 
thems. They were restrained bulls 
most reverent; twice they lit mali 
in the traditional tribute to a m 
guru, and several times they sulla Al 
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hummed along with him. 
Dylan, bearded and blue- 
jeaned, wearing his trade- 
mark harmonica on a brace 
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around his neck, was 
ed fa backed by his longtime col- 
n the leagues—now stars in their 


own right—the Band. He 
spoke to the audience only 


once, before intermission 

rak (“Be back in about 15 min- 
1 utes"); otherwise he said 

, and - À 
be in what he had to say in his 


songs. Many were recapit- 
ulations of his beginnings 
as a mordant chronicler of 
war, injustice, poverty and 
alienation. Others reprised 


penin the more introspective bal- 
f the lads that followed his with- 
for drawal from the scene after 
E a near-fatal motorcycle ac- 
ad E cident in 1966. If his fol- 
ed by lowers. expected a new po- 


litical consciousness for the 
70s, the three new songs 
that Dylan unveiled provid- 
ed none. As he sang in 
Wedding Song: “It’s never 
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BOB DYLAN MAKES HIS COMEBACK 
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been my duty to remake 
the world at large/ Nor is 
it my intention to sound the 
battle charge." 
LI 

"She has a tremendous 
sense of humor without be- 
ing flippant,” is one descrip- 
tion. Another is: “A typical 
Wellington, snappy at times 
but sociable." Oh, well, the 
British prefer their royals 
a little naughty, and Lady 
Jane Wellesley, 22, only 
daughter of the eighth Duke 
of Wellington, was seen 
risking lese-majesté by 
shying melons at Prince 
Charles’ head on his recent 
visit to her parents’ Spanish 
estate. Now Charles, a 


KADY JANE GOES BACK TO WORK 
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childhood friend of Jane's, apparently 
thinks of her as more than just a girl- 
next-door romance, and so do many of 
his subjects. When dark, petite Jane 
was invited to spend the New Year's 
holiday with the royal family at San- 
dringham, more than 10,000 Britons 
drove, biked or hiked past the castle to 
catch Jane and Charles together. De- 
spite the recurring engagement rumors, 
Charles departed unbetrothed for a four- 
month stint with the Royal Navy in 
the Far East, leaving Jane behind at 
her job with a London art gallery. But 
a Sandringham estate worker made his 
own unofficial announcement. "They 
seemed," he said, “to squeeze hands 
and kiss an awful lot." 
a 

A favorite male chauvinist taunt is 
that men make not only the best chefs 
(Caréme, Escoffier) but the most de- 
manding gourmets too. To kill the lat- 
ter canard, New York magazine’s food 
maven Gael Greene helped organize a 
ladies’ feast at Manhattan’s posh Four 
Seasons restaurant. One of France’s pre- 
mier chefs (hélas, un homme), Paul Bo- 
cuse, whose Lyons restaurant bears his 
name as well as the Guide Michelin s 
esteemed three stars, flew over the day 
before the banquet burdened with such 
Gallic specialties as pàté de foie gras, 
truffles, Mediterranean bass and goat 
cheese. Among the guests: Playwright 
Lillian Hellman, Couturière Pauline 
Trigére, Journalist Sally Quinn, Author 
Marya Mannes, New York Times Op- 
Ed Page Editor Charlotte Curtis, Sculp- 
tor Louise Nevelson, Former New York 
City Consumer Affairs Commissioner 
Bess Myerson, and Boston-based Gas- 
tronome Julia Child. Sipping her Veuve 
Clicquot '66 at the end of the ten course, 
eight wine dinner, Julia gave her ver- 
dict: "The whole thing was a great deal 
of fun." Chef Bocuse smilingly surveyed 
his table of ladies and gallantly toast- 
ed them: “I adore women!” he cried, 
adding diplomatically, "They are great 
cooks." 

a 

Hollywood Dress Designer Mr. 
Blackwell, who has made a name for 
himself more by criticizing than cre- 
ating clothes, has announced his an- 
nual selection of the worst-dressed 
women of the year. The No. | spot for 
1973 was captured by the self-avowed 
last of the truly tacky women, Pop Star’ 
Bette Midler, because “she looks like 
she took potluck in a Laundromat.” 
Runners-up were such alleged exem- 
plars of basse couture as Princess Anne, 
Raquel Welch, Tennis Champ Billie Jean 
King, Jacqueline Onassis (who has been 
given a lifetime spot on Blackwell’s list), 
Elke Sommer, Sarah Miles, the Andrews 
Sisters and Liv Ullmann. Coming in at 
No. 10 was British Hermaphrodite Rock 
Singer David Bowie, only the second 
man in l4 years to make the list (the 
first: Milten Berle). Explained Blackwell: 
“Bowie's a cross between Joan Craw- 
ford and Marlene Dietrich doing a glit- 
ter revival of New Faces. " 
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Exploring the Frontiers of the Mind 


The most mysterious, least-known area 
of man's universe does not lie in the far- 
thest reaches of outer space. Nor is it 
found in the most remote Amazonian 
jungle or in the inky blackness of the 
Mariana Trench. It is located instead in- 
side the human skull, and consists of 
some 3% pounds of pinkish-gray mate- 
rial with the consistency of oat- 
meal. It is, of course, the 
human brain. i 

The brain is the most im- 
portant of the body’s organs. 
The heart, after all, is merely 
a pump; the lungs are an ox- 
ygenation system. But the 
brain is the master control, the 
guiding force behind all of 
man’s actions. It is the seat of 
all human thought and con- 
sciousness, the source of the in- 
genuity that made it possible 
for man’s ancestors to survive 
and eventually to dominate 
their physically more powerful 
adversaries and evolve into the 
planets highest form of life. 
Everything that man has ever 
been, everything he will be, is 
the product of his brain. It is 
the brain that enabled the first 
humanoid to use tools and that 
gives his genetic successors the 
ability to build spacecraft, ex- 
plore the universe and analyze 
their discoveries. It is the brain 
that makes man man. 

But it took man centuries 
to comprehend that there was 
a miraculous mechanism in- 
side his head and begin to in- 
vestigate its workings. Aristot- 
le taught his pupils that the 
brain was merely a radiator or 
cooling system for the blood; 
he identified the heart as the 
organ of thought. Pliny the El- 
der was one of the first to iden- 
tify the brain as "the citadel 
of sense perception." But nei- 
ther he nor generations of sci- 
entists who followed him had the knowl- 
edge or techniques to explore it. 
Investigation was also stymied by philo- 
sophical obstacles. The brain was con- 
sidered the seat of the soul; its nature 
_ and its workings were considered not 
only unfathomable but sacrosanct. 

—— Now man has embarked on a great 
-— voyage of discovery. In dozens of lab- 


oratories in cities round the world, psy- 
chologists, biologists, physicists and 
cher . Tecognizing that what goes 
on inside the brain cannot be divorced 
from what goes on outside, in increas- 


ing numbers are poking, prodding and 


^ 
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analyzing the organ in an attempt to 
unlock its secrets. Man has split the 
atom, cracked the genetic code and, in 
a Promethean step unimaginable less 
than a quarter-century ago, leaped from 
his own terrestrial home to the moon, 
But he has yet to solve the mysteries 
of memory, learning and consciousness 
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PHRENOLOGIST'S MAP OF THE MIND 


or managed to understand himself. 

The brain is the newest and perhaps 
last frontier in man’s exploration of him- 
self. Crossing that frontier could have 
the same impact on humanity as the dis- 
covery that the earth was round. "We 
are like the Europeans of the 15th cen- 
tury,” rhapsodizes one brain researcher. 
"We're standing on the shores of Spain 
or Portugal. looking out over the Atlan- 
tic. We know that there is something 
on the other side and that our discovery 
of exactly what this is will mean that 
things in our world will never be the 
same again.” 
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Like Aristotle contemplating the 


The rapidly growing interest andar 
tivity in brain research parallels an e A% 
ergetic, worldwide investigation of H ; 
netics that preceded James Watson & 
Francis Crick’s 1953 discovery of i 
structure of the DNA molecule. Indeg 
many outstanding biochemists and m 
crobiologists who helped lay the ground. 
work for that monumental breay 
through have recognized that the brain 
now represents science’s greatest chal: 
lenge. Some have announced their Con, 
version to neuroscience, the disciplin 
that deals with the brain and neryoy 
system. The work of the neuroscientist 
has already produced an exponential in. 
crease in man’s understanding of th 
brain—and a good bit of immediately 
applicable knowledge as well. It has le 
to a-host of new medical and surgical 
treatments for such disorders as schizo. 
phrenia, depression, Parkinson’s disease 
and epilepsy. It has also resulted in im: 
proved and promising new technique 
for relieving pain and controlling some 
forms of violence. 

Even these accomplishments could 
seem insignificant once the modern Ma 
gellans attain their goal of understand: 
ing the brain's functions in thought 
memory and in consciousness—tlt 
sense of identity that distinguishes man 
from all other known forms of life. Find: 
ing the key to these mysteries of tht 
brain,a discovery that would suddenly 
explain these functions, could lead t 
better ways of treating the psychoses and 
neuroses that plague millions. It could 
result in identification and correction d 
the causes of'many neurological disor 
ders and, by revealing how the bratt 
works, revolutionize thought, education 
and communication. It might even hel 
man turn away from what some see 8 
a headlong pursuit of self-destruction 
“If man could discover why he is uniqu 
he might not destroy himself. sy 
M.LT. Professor Francis Schmitt, 0f 
of the leading brain researchers (see a 
page 30). “He might respect hims 
more than he now does,”  . s 

None of those engaged in neuro it 
entific research underestimate E 
ficulty of reaching that understan E 
for the brain is an organ of enor 
complexity. While a sophisticated E jl 
tronic computer can store and rio 
some 100 billion “bits” of informe 
for example, the capacity of the at 
seems infinite. The computer can MA 
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Homer, Neuroanafomist David Bodio j 
Johns Hopkins School of Medicine | 
a brain and spinal cord. 
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Bright as a Navajo blanket, a color X-ray scan of In a simple, safe process, a computerized scanner 
the brain reveals a tumor (black spot at left) as studies the entire brain, prints out cross-sectional 
well as the organ’s major structures. pictures similar to the one shown at left. 


ral cortex 


Suffering from a painful condition known as tic 
douloureux, a patient at Massachusetts General 
Hospital rests as doctors attempt to locate nerve 


pathways. Stimulation of these nerves with 
electrodes enables surgeons to relieve his discomfort 
without producing facial paralysis. 


Nerve 
impulse 
direction 


National Institutes of Health computer display shows 


neurons firing in a monkey's brain (above), while 
Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center televises 
brain operation through a microscope (below). 
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Growing out of the spinal cord like the 
' crown ofa tree out of its trunk, the brain 
has several major components (see di- 
agram page 24). The limbic System, an 
area that surrounds the head of the brain 
stem and includes such structures as the 
amygdala, part of the thalamus. hypo- 
thalamus and hippocampus, regulates 
the emotions, The^ pituitary, which 
hangs down from the brain stem like 
~ an olive from the tree. produces the hor- 
mones that influence growth and devel- 
| opment.. The cerebellum, a fist-sized 
| structure at the rear of the brain that 


controls movements and coordination. 
! enables man to touch his nose with his 
| finger or throw touchdown passes. But 
itis the cerebrum that distinguishes man 
from other animals. Fish have little or 
no cerebral tissue, nor do birds, Chim- 
panzeeés, man's closest animal relatives, 
| have larger cerebrums than most other 
| primates, but man's is the largest. 

f Consisting largely of gray matter 
n and fissured like a lunar landscape, the 
| cerebrum dominates the human brain, 
filling the dome. of the skull. It also 
makes man what he is, for it contains 
the areas that control thought and con- 
sciousness, the quality that enables man 
to remember his past, understand the 
present and anticipate his future 


out a payroll, compute the trajectory of 
|a spacecraft or figure the odds against 
*) drawing a straight flush far faster than 
|| any human. But the computer is, after 
| all, a machine, capable of doing only 
! what its human builders tell it to do. 
The brain, on the other hand, per- 
forms a bewildering variety of far more 
subtle functions. It regulates man's heart 
and respiratory rates, controls his body 
temperature and tells him when to take 
his hands off hot stoves—all without his 
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Stained with a red dye and viewed 
hrough a microscope, a section 


po several of the brain's more 
than 100 billion neurons resembles an 
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The Anatomy of the Brain 


Divided down the middle like the 
two halves of a walnut, the cerebral 
hemispheres are anatomically separate, 
but are cross-wired so that each controls 
the opposite side of the body—the left 
monitoring the right side, the right reg- 
ulating the left. One hemisphere—the 
left in most people—is dominant and 
contains the areas that are associated 
with speech and hearing and involved 
with analytical tasks such as solving an 
algebra problem. The other governs spa- 
tal perception, synthesis of ideas and 
aesthetic appreciation of art or music. 
Normally these two hemispheres com- 
municate with each other through a bun- 
dle of nerve fibers known as the corpus 
callosum. But if this connection is sev- 
ered, their autonomy becomes evident. 
"Split brain" patients lose few of the 
two-handed skills already learned; they 
do have great difficulty learning new 
tasks that require both hands. 

a 

The brain 1s composed of two kinds 
of cells: neurons, or nerve cells, of which 
there are some 100 billion, and glia, 
which outnumber the neurons by a ra- 
tio of 10 to 1. Neurons, which are the 
functional units of the brain (glia, sci- 
entists believe, are largely "filler"), are 
connected to each other by means of 
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long filaments, or dendrites, and form 
the body's nerve network. These cells re- 
ceive sensory impulses, process the myr- 
iad bits of information pouring into the 
brain each moment, and transmit the 
brain's messages out to the various parts 
of the body. causing such reactions as 
the contracting and relaxing of muscles. 

It has long been known that these 
messages are transmitted electrically. 
More recent research has shown that 
communication between the neurons is 
also chemical in nature. Neurons have 
bulbous endings called synapses. These 
secrete chemicals that cross the submi- 
croscopic gaps between the individual 
cells. lock onto special sites on the den- 
drites of neighboring cells and cause 
these cells to release chemicals of their 
own. That action allows the passage of 
current from one cell to another. 

The speed with which these cells can 
carry out their chemical transactions is, 
quite literally, mind-boggling. Manfred 
Eigen. 46, director of Germany's noted 
Max Planck Institute for Biophysical 
Chemistry in Góttingen, has found that 
some of the brain's chemical reactions 
take as little as one-millionth of a sec- 
ond. As many as 100,000 neurons may 
be involved in transmitting the infor- 
mation that results in as simple an ac- 
tion as stepping back to avoid being 
struck by an oncoming car. The entire 
process occurs in less than a second. 


really being aware of that control. The v unlike the computer, which can be 


brain keeps man in touch with the world 
around him by constantly sorting out the 
auditory, visual, olfactory, gustatory and 
tactile information his senses receive, 
processing it and enabling him to act 
upon it. It switches emotions on and off 
and regulates sexual drives. 
Furthermore, the brain, unlike the 
computer, can repair itself: one area can 
learn to perform the functions of anoth- 
er in some cases of brain damage. And, 


abstract painting (left). A photo taken 
through a powerful electron microscope 
(below) brings the neurons into closer 
focus and shows the gaps between them. 


turned off at the flip of a switch, the 
brain remains continuously active, 
whether waking or sleeping. It can, like 
an infinitely repeated image in a hall of 
mirrors, think about itself as it thinks 
about itself thinking about itself. 

The scientific effort to fathom the 
miracle of the brain is proceeding on 
many fronts, often apparently unrelated, 
Some of the most fascinating yet arcane 
work in the neurosciences is being done 
by zoologists like Theodore Bullock, 58, 
of the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy in La Jolla, Calif. He is studying 
electric fish in order to identify interior 
pathways of brain communication. That 
knowledge could lead to an understand- 
ing of how a brain communicates with- 
in itself. Other apparently tangential but 
vitally important research is being un- 
dertaken by Nobel-Prizewinning Immu- 
nologist Gerald Edelman, 44, ef New 


York's Rockefeller University, Edelman — 


notes that the immune system (TIME, 
March 19), which enables the body to 
defend itself against disease, is capable 
of memory. He has suggested that mech- 
anisms similar to those that enable im- 
munologically active cells to recognize 
microbes and other foreign material 


may also play a role in the brain's own - 
memory system. The mechanisms could . 


also conceivably tell cells where they 
into the “wiring diagram” of the br 
while the organ is developing. 7 

. Most neuroscientists are conductin 
their research on cellular and sub-cel 
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BLOOM STUDYING BRAIN CELLS 


lular levels, figuring that only by under- 
standing how individual neurons work 
can they understand how the brain it- 
self functions. “Studying the brain is like 
looking at a building called a bank and 
trying to figure out what it’s for,” says 

; Dr. David Bodian, professor and direc- 
tor of the department of anatomy at 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine in Baltimore. “You can get 
some idea of its function by watching 
people go in and out. You can get an 
even better idea if you go inside and ob- 
serve more closely." 

The most advanced and exciting 
brain research now being conducted is 
directed toward discovering how the 
brain perceives, processes and stores in- 
formation. Some scientists confine their 
work to only one area at a time; the 
brain is too complex and knowledge still 
too limited to do otherwise. Others, like 
Professor Hans-Lukas Teuber, 57, who 
heads M.IL.T.s department of psychol- 
ogy, insist on studying the three aspects 
logether. "The way we perceive pat- 
terns, whether through sight, touch or 
other senses," he says, "is intimately 
linked to the way we pattern our skilled 
movements, and both perception and 
movement inevitably involve problems 
of memory.” 

Teuber believes that such knowledge 
is essential for an understanding of high- 
er brain functions, which intrigue him 
far more than investigations into so- 
called psychic phenomena. “The mys- 
tery lies where we least expect it: in sen- 
sory rather than extrasensory percep- 

_tion,” he says. “What fascinates me is 
the way that you and I are able to sit op- 
posite each other and make sounds that 
we receive, decode, process and then use 
as a basis for making more sounds. Now 
that isa real mystery.” 

_ Others, too, are interested in solv- 
ing that mystery. Robert Galambos, 59, 
aan of neurosciences at the Uni- 
versitytof California at San Diego, is at- 
tempting to track auditory impulses 
from the ear, through the brain stem and 
into the cortex. He is Studying several 


brain-wave patterns, including what is- 


called the "Aha wave," which the brain 


. activity, also caused the animals’ learn- 
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generates when it finds what it is look- 
ing for. 

Hugh Christopher Longuet-Higgins 
of the University of Edinburgh is trying 
to make computer models of the way 
people produce sentences and under- 
stand language. Floyd Bloom, 37, chief 
of the laboratory of neuropharmacology 
at the National Institute of Mental 
Health in Bethesda, Md., and Walle 
Nauta, 57, of M.I.T., are using special 
staining techniques to trace the brain’s 
neuronal pathways. “We havea long 
way to go,” says Bloom, “but every lit- 
tle piece of information we gather leads 
us toward a better understanding of the 
way that the brain reacts to the outside 
world.” 

Twin Mysteries. In their work, all 
of these researchers are striving toward 
two major goals: explaining learning 
and memory. Anatomically, there is no 
specific learning center in the brain, and 
there is no explanation for learning. 
“There is no known basis for learning; 
it cannot take place," says Teuber. “In 
fact,” he adds jokingly, “as a teacher, I 
sometimes wonder if it does.” 

But learning does occur, and most 
researchers believe that a crucial factor 
in the process is protein synthesis—the 
creation of complex molecules. Steven 
Rose, 35, a professor at Britain’s Open 
University, has found that as chicks 
were trained to master certain simple 
skills, certain brain proteins increased. 

Sweden’s Holger Hydén, 56, director 
ofthe Institute of Neurobiology at the 
University of Góteborg, has found even 
more convincing evidence that proteins 
play a role in learning. Hydén (pro- 
nounced he-dayn) trained rats and then 
killed them so that their brains could 
be studied. He found that certain ner- 
vous-system proteins were produced in 
greater amounts during the first part of 
learning, when the animals were striv- 
ing to cope with a new problem; over- 
training the animals produced no high- 
er Jevels of the substances. Hydén then 
injected animals with antibodies against 
the protein, which is called S-100. The 
injection, which blocked the protein's 
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GALAMBOS INVESTIGATING HEARING MECHANISMS 
An epoch-making attempt to solve the mysteries of human memory and consciousness. 
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that there’s one for the neurosciences.” 

While focusing down on individual 
cells in the course of their investigations 
into the grand scheme of the brain, neu- 
roscientists—like the Persian fairy tale’s 
three princes of Serendip—have been 
making fortuitous discoveries that have 
already resulted in improved clinical 
treatment of several serious illnesses. 
Among them: 


SCHIZOPHRENIA. Doctors know that two 
groups of drugs, which include chlorpro- 
mazine and haloperidol, are remarkably 
effective in relieving the thought disor- 
ders, hallucinations and extreme with- 
drawal of schizophrenia, a chronic psy- 
chosis that affects one person out of 
every 100. Both drugs, if administered 
in excess, can produce symptoms sim- 
ilar to those of Parkinson’s disease, a 
neurological disorder characterized by 
uncontrollable tremors and lack of co- 
ordination. Parkinson’s disease is caused 
by a lack of dopamine, a substance that 
transmits nerve impulses, in the brain 
centers that coordinate movement. Bio- 
chemical and electrophysiological stud- 
ies have shown that chlorpromazine and 
haloperidol block the action of dopa- 
mine. Thus brain researchers suspect 
that schizophrenia results, at least in 
part, from an excess of dopamine. 

Another clue to schizophrenia, says 
Dr. Seymour Kety, chief of the psychi- 
atric research laboratories at Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, lies in the dis- 
covery of an enzyme in the 
brains of both animals and man 
that can convert normal brain 
chemicals like tryptamine to 
dimethyltryptamine, a well- 
known hallucinogen. Kety and 
other scientists speculate that in 
schizophrenics such a process 
may be out of control. 


DEPRESSION. Some severe psy- 
chiatric illnesses can now be 
controlled chemically. Re- 
searchers have theorized that 
depression may result when cer- 
tain brain substances called mo- 


noamines are either lacking or are bro- 
ken down too quickly. A new class of 
drugs neutralizes monoamine oxidase 
(MAO), the enzyme that destroys these 
substances. The drugs, known as MAO 
inhibitors, thus prolong the useful life 
of the monoamines in the brain. The 
drugs by themselves are not considered 
a cure for depression, but they can give 
relief to the victim of acute depression 
while psychotherapy attempts to get at 
the root of his problem. 


PARKINSON'S DISEASE, which aftticts 
over a million Americans, could once 
be relieved only by severing certain 
nerve pathways deep in the cerebrum. 
While the operation relieved the trem- 
ors and rigidity of the disease, patients 
could suffer partial paralysis and loss of 
speech. Now, most Parkinson's victims 
can be relieved by a drug known as levo- 
dihydroxyphenylalanine, or  L-dopa. 
First used successfully by George Cot- 
zias of the Brookhaven National Lab- 
oratory, L-dopa provides a classic ex- 
ample of molecular chemistry at work. 
Normal movement depends in large 
part upon the action of dopamine, one 
of the brain's most important chemical 
transmitters. Parkinson's disease results 
from a degeneration of the cells that help 
produce this chemical. By boosting the 
level of dopamine in the brain, L-dopa 
helps to prevent the palsy associated 
with the disease. 

The drug is also enabling doctors to 
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The Impresario of the Brain 


“To understand man, we have to under- 
stand the brain." 


If man ever succeeds in reaching this 
goal, most neuroscientists today agree 
that much of the credit will belong to 
the author of that statement, Dr. Fran- 
cis Otto Schmitt, a professor at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. Al- 
though he is a skilled researcher in 
molecular biology. Schmitt is best 
known in his profession as a scientific 
impresario. He is the founder, chairman 
and most enthusiastic member of the 
M.LT.-sponsored Neurosciences Re- 


SCHMITT WITH BRAIN MODEL 


take some tentative yet encouraging 
steps toward treating Huntington’s cho- 
rea, a genetically-determined degener- 
ative nerve disease that strikes its vic- 
tims at about the age of 40 and kills 
them within 15 years. A group headed 
by Dr. Leslie Iverson, 36, of the British 
Medical Research Council’s Division of 
Neurochemical Pharmacology, has been 
studying the chemical changes in brains 
of Huntington’s victims. The team has 
found that victims of the disease have 
lower-than-normal quantities of the 
transmitter gamma amino butyric acid 
(GABA) and occasionally-elevated 
amounts of dopamine. They are now try- 
ing to develop drugs that will restore the 
balance between these chemicals. 


EPILEPSY, which affects one person out 
‘Of every 100 is caused by clusters of brain 
- cells, or foci, that discharge electrical 
impulses paroxysmally, It produces vi- 
olent seizures resulting in convulsions 
and unconsciousness, brief Staring spells 
or episodes of uncontrollable rage. Re- 
searchers have discovered that most ep- 
ileptic conditions can be controlled by 
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search Program. It is from the work of 
this group that a comprehensive theory 
of brain function could well emerge. 

Founded in 1962, the N.R.P. rep- 
resents Schmitt’s attempt to get science’s 
“wets” (chemists) and “drys” (physi- 
cists) together to work on the mystery 
of the brain. The organization is a loose 
federation of scientists who are them- 
selves connected with such prestigious 
institutions as the University of Califor- 
nia, Germany’s Max Planck Institutes 
and the National Institutes of Health. 
These researchers constitute the faculty 
ofan “invisible university.” Meeting reg- 
ularly to discuss specific topics 
and staying in constant commu- 
nication by letter and telephone, 
they hope to accomplish togeth- 
er what none could succeed in 
doing alone. Five of the N.R.P.’s 
36 associates have won Nobel 
Prizes for their work in chem- 
istry, medicine or physiology. 
But merely being Nobel laure- 
ates entitles them to no special 
consideration in what the scien- 
tific community acknowledges is 
a tough outfit. A couple of No- 
belists were transferred to con- 
sultant status when they became 
too busy. to participate in 
N.R.P.’s demanding schedule of 
meetings. 

The dean of this unique col- 
lege is as impressive as the fac- 
ulty. Born in St. Louis in 1903, 
Schmitt studied medicine at 
Washington University, pub- 
lished two papers in Science be- 
fore his 20th birthday and re- 
ceived his doctorate in physiol- 
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a drug called Dilantin, which Dr. Frank 
Morrell, 47, of Chicago’s Rush Medical 
College, believes prevents epileptic dis- 
charges from spreading to neighboring 
neurons, 

A technique for relieving cases of ep- 
ilepsy that resist treatment by drugs has 
been devised by Dr. Irving Cooper, 51, 
of St. Barnabas Hospital in New York. 
Cooper has found that stimulating the 
cerebellum electrically apparently in- 
creases its inhibitory action on the ce- 
rebrum. Cooper has implanted electron- 
ic “pacemakers” upon the cerebellums 
of several epileptics, as well as patients 
suffering from stroke-caused paralysis, 
cerebral palsy and from dystonia, a neu- 
romuscular defect in which permanently 
flexed muscles twist and distort the 
limbs. The device, which stimulates the 
cerebellum with low-voltage jolts, has 
produced relief in most of the 70 cases 
in which it has been used. One mus- 
cular 26-year-old man suffered from 
daily epileptic seizures before he came 
to Cooper for a pacemaker. Since the 
machine was implanted a year ago, the 
man has been free of major seizures. 
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Schmitt is an exceptionally arty iy bs 
spokesman for his profession, prong! has, 
it in informal conversations and Tes ed 
es that are remarkably free fromiind P 
nical jargon. "I believe the triple pà 
knowable," he says. He is also ünctior 
thusiastic pianist and frequently ce, ribe 
tains his friends by playing duesave tr 
his wife Barbara, a former concéiyejr b] 
anist. Schmitt has a Teutonic dedittures. 
to hard work, moves at constant} basic: 
speed and, according to a colleagif. lear 
a tendency to "take every red traftome s 
as a personal affront.” Asked alifrom 
cent 70th-birthday dinner if he pk-that 
to retire, Schmitt did not hesitate gcceed 
in the conventional sense of the vag to « 
he answered. “There are two merces si 
of this word; and to me, retire mhen he 
put new tires on the old chassis arolunta 
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RELIEVING PAIN. Doctors are siltgerly 
sure how the brain perceives Pal 
some neurosurgeons have foun Pa 
of relieving the chronic and ac 
comfort associated with terminu ; 
cer and other diseases. Df. "i 
Sweet, chief of neurosurgery, “ii 
sachusetts General Hospital; had 
that by destroying small clusters x. 
in different parts of the e X 
by freezing or by electric ker X 
can relieve pain without pr lih 
degrading effects of the old? 4i x 
frontal lobotomy, which often Pimi 
antisocial behavior and, “ol : 
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mental deterioration. He n A 
a way of dealing with fe © si) 
an excruciatingly painful ae nt 
order involving the trigemIno ug 
the face. With his patient SC. jp 
conscious, Sweet places €'C^ fe 
the face and destroys certain è mu 
fibers that transmit pain n ved PR 
ing those larger fibers invo 
ceiving touch. 
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erman EDUCING VIOLENCE. Building on his 
Wherejarlier work, Sweet and others have also 
Moyiscovered that they can calm the vi- 
lent outbursts of rage often associated 
Ise gp yith psychomotor epilepsy by destroy- 
OPtics ig or partially removing the amygdala, 
f Celi almond-shaped body in the limbic 
befg,/stem of the brain, Sweet’s onetime stu- 
of theent, Dr. Vernon Mark, has performed 
Use anmysdalectomies on 13 patients who ex- 
g bioņibited violent behavior associated with 
Wn prare form of epilepsy. The operations 
Prote,2duced the frequency of their seizures 
weg, 0d their aggressive outbursts But the 
| an yirgery produced no significant effects 
n mol their intelligence or ability to think. 


OV FEEDBACK CONTROL. A handful of 
oga and Zen masters have known for 
enturies how to control such autonomic 
ine ‘r involuntary nervous functions as 
fore art and respiratory rates. Rockefeller 
Y Ally iversity Psychologist Neal Mil- 
» promt has found ways to help those with a 
ANd Siss spiritual outlook to achieve the same 
Tomiind of control. Using devices that en- 
le bible patients to monitor various body 
also Sinctions like blood circulation and 
ently teartbeat, Miller and other researchers 
.CU55ve trained them to raise and lower 
COR eir blood pressure and hand temper- 
> dedittures. The phenomenon, he explains, 
stanti basically no different from other forms 
lleagëf learning. All learning depends on 
'trafitsme sort of feedback to the brain 
ed ali-from eyes, hand or other sources 
hepi-that tells the student whether he is 
sitat/')cceeding or failing in what he is try- 
‘the wag to do. Biofeedback-monitoring de- 
o m&ices simply enable the patient to tell 
re méhen he is consciously controlling his in- 
ssisaroluntary functions. Miller's work has 
een capitalized upon by charlatans and 
lystics who insist that biofeedback can 
ring a kind of instant satori to those 
tilling to spend money for lessons and 
——Auipment. But many legitimate re- 
tarchers also believe that biofeedback 
which2@y prove valuable in controlling moods 
divi dealing with certain illnesses. 
3 While neuroscientists look forward 
jagerly to the day when they will under- 
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stand how the brain works, some people 
feel that they have already gone too far. 
There are those who fear that new drugs 
and surgical techniques could be used to 
impose a form of “mind control" on non- 
conformists, tranquilize prisoners or in- 
mates of mental hospitals, and tame 
those whose behavior or ideas Society 
finds troubling. They note that psycho- 
surgery is being widely used in Japan to 
calm down hyperactive children. They 
also observe with alarm the tendency of 
some school physicians to recommend 
drug treatment for these schoolchildren. 
Others, on a more philosophical level 

are concerned lest the neurosciences 
Succeed in erasing the factitious line be- 
tween "mind" and "brain" and reduce 
man to a collection of neurons 

Neuroscientists generally appreciate 
their concern. "It is a measure of the dis- 
trust with which science is now viewed 
that people automatically think first of 
the evil that scientific knowledge can 
bring," says M.I.T.’s Teuber. "It's as if 
we're suffering from some sort of Man- 
hattan Project complex." 

Most neuroscientists agree that their 
science can be abused but doubt that it 
will be, Schmitt, for example, feels that 
fear of thought control is unreasonable. 
"When it comes to thought control," 
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BIOFEEDBACK SUBJECT ATTEMPTING TO CONTROL HAND TEMPERATURE 
Self-understanding is the key to survival. 


he says, "politicians and Journalists do 
a better job than neuroscientists.” In- 
stead, the brain researchers stress that 
the benefits resulting from their research 
would far outweigh the dangers. An un- 
derstanding of how the brain works 
could lead to treatments for some forms 
of mental retardation. A greater knowl- 
' edge of what takes place during learn- 
ing could result in improvement in 
teaching techniques. Even human in- 
telligence might be increased as a 
result. 

A breakthrough could also lead to 
the kind of social evolution that might 
help prevent the conflicts that now set 
man against man and nation against nà- 
tion. "Most of our evolution has been so- 
matic," says Schmitt. "We've changed 
our shape. But if we could really un- 
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derstand ourselves and by extension 
each other, we could evolve socially as 
well." That kind of evolution, Schmitt 
contends, may well be necessary for the 
conünuation of the species. "Armies 
aren't the Key to man's survival,” he 
says. "Governments are not enough. 
Treaties are not enough. Only self- 
knowledge will help man to survive." 
The ocean that separates man from 
this self-knowledge remains to be chart- 
ed. Crossing it will require money, ded- 
ication, ingenuity and the development 
ofa whole new field of science and tech- 
nology. The explorers of the brain have 
embarked on a journey even more sig- 
nificant than the voyage of Columbus 
in 1492. Columbus discovered a new 
continent. The explorers of the brain — 
may well discover a new world. 2 
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Sergei the Somber 


The Moscow psychiatrist leaned for- 
ward intently. “You will write your con- 
certo,” he intoned. “You will work with 
great facility ... The concerto will be of 
excellent quality." On the couch lay Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, 27, in a hypnotic 
trance. At the time (1900) Rachmani- 
noff was noted as a pianist and conduc- 
tor. But as a composer he was notori- 
ous. His First Symphony had been 
premiéred three years earlier to unan- 
imous disapproval, so shattering his con- 
fidence that in the time:since he had 
been unable to compose at all. Of his 
monumental block, Rachmaninoff re- 
called years later: “I felt like a man who 
had suffered a stroke and lost the use of 
his head and hands." 

Soirée Idol. The psychiatrist's pa- 
tience and persuasion worked. A year 
later Rachmaninoff finished his Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in C Minor. It became 
his most popular- work and, after the 
Tchaikovsky First Concerto, the most 
popular piano concerto in the repertory. 
As for Rachmaninoff, he went on to lead 
one of the few 20th century musical ca- 
reers that can accurately be called spec- 
tacular. Only the Pole Josef Hofmann 
could be compared with him as a vir- 
tuoso pianist, and even Hofmann be- 
haved deferentially around Rachmani- 
noff. No other concert pianist, except 
Prokofiev, had Rachmaninoffs stature 
as a composer. No composer since Liszt 
ranked as such a keyboard soirée idol. 

Almost as important, no pianist- 
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composer had ever been as thoroughly 
recorded at so many key points in his 
life. From 1919, shortly after he fled 
Russia, until 1942, a year before his 
death in Beverly Hills, Calif., at 69, 
Rachmaninoff was a steady visitor to the 
recording studios. Beethoven, Chopin, 
Scriabin, Bach, Mozart, Handel, Liszt 
and, of course, Rachmaninoff—the mu- 
sic of these and other composers he com- 
mitted to disc. Unfortunately, through- 
out most of the ensuing years, collectors 
have been denied a comprehensive ac- 
counting of this legacy; as soon as one 
new Rachmaninoff album was issued, 
another seemed to be deleted from the 
catalogue. Rachmaninoffs first discs, 
eight recital pieces by Chopin, Mozart, 
Scarlatti, Liszt and himself that were re- 
corded acoustically in 1919 for the Ed- 
ison Co., have not been available since 
the mid-1920s. 

Now a new five-album, 15-LP re- 
lease from RCA makes amends hand- 
somely, if belatedly. The set contains, 
for example, not just the famous record- 
ing of the Second Concerto made with 
Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in 1929 but also another ver- 
sion with the same performers from 
1924. Then there is Rachmaninoff part- 
nering Fritz Kreisler in a fancy-free per- 
formance of Beethoven's Violin Sonata 
in G, Op. 30, No. 3 (1928). There isa stu- 
pendous performance of Beethoven's 32 
Variations in C Minor, which might well 
have been retitled 26 Variations since 
Rachmaninoff omitted variations 15-18, 
20 and 21 to squeeze the work onto two 


RACHMANINOFF IN 1929 (ABOVE: FRAGMENT FROM PAGANINI RHAPSODY) 


A pesky individual life for each finger. 
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1929, has an estimated 200, ge. d 
molds of rare early recording! e 6 ul 
a warehouse in Queens, “it cate bea 


ht's 


pif Comps 
last year to assemble the Rd 4s ku 


anthology, many of the 2 jq A 
found to be corroded, a Dete 
Of the material in the nose fle gro 
80% was dubbed from orig cal lough | 
lent to RCA by private Win the 
What a triumph for buff tule frema; 
embarrassment for a me ion 
company. aw! 
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wi he Betting Bowl 
itale 


ach | Like millions of armchair sports- 


o fron en: Robert L. Martin Spent the final 
ghi inday of 1973 in front of his TV set. En- 
SDonced in the den of his Las Vegas 
S ettme. he watched the Minnesota Vi- 
i Oni m os systematically destroy the Dallas 
QUilio boys. Then he switched channels to 
tate the Miami Dolphins take apart the 
d kakland Raiders. Unlike his fellow fans, 
“ Teadiiough, Martin was actually hard at 
' (19% ork all the time he was staring at the 
7^ (be. Soon after the final gun sounded, 
| intr» received a call from the Churchill 
T»Downs bookie parlor across town and 
ed ronounced his initial betting line for the 
lanistper Bowl: “Miami by six." Within sec- 
Xe tiigds Martin's pick, subject to later 
| lralgange, was being posted at Churchill 
 Péshiowns. Within minutes the point spread 
gers. las being flashed to bookies across the 
his fayuntry as the most authoritative gam- 
yonaling line for this Sunday's champion- 
the nip game. 
vith tk. The quick, confident calculations of 
ley thias Vegas’ top football odds maker will 
event? the make-or-break guidepost for mil- 
leastons of Americans who are likely to 
d, ind up wagering as much as $200 mil- 
Rachon. “The action for the Super Bowl is 
his pkemendous,” says a federal official who 
yes, FuONitors nationwide gambling patterns. 
ly fdjEhe bettors go for broke. Those who 
nofs St during the regular season try to re- 
aquisitUP: The winners dream of doubling 
and keir money." For all its size, Super Bowl 
for loexting is just the tip of an illegal pro 
ness potball betting business, run by book- 
oun and betting syndicates, that handles 
ap much as $15 billion a year. Law en- 
pijn cement authorities believe the Mafia 
l wes sizeable interests in the betting busi- 
D "ass. A Louis Harris poll conducted last 
Je wee indicated that 3! million Ameri- 
ius bet regularly on pro football games. 
| "iil Bookies' Vigorish. For every one 
nal them, the crucial number is the point 
hen "stead, Bets on most other sports are 
mised on traditional odds. Football 
aS, Joks always quote a point spread de- 
ab0l'gned to be large enough to attract some 
| Mors to the underdog, yet tight enough 
nof po a hedge for the bookies if the fa- 
is “rite has had a bad day. For the Super 
>, In¥ wl, Dolphin fans who put down their 
ssu? its early will collect only if their team 
hs Ins by six points or more. A Viking 
hin’ it will pay off if Minnesota manages 
y jose by fewer than six points—or, of 
007 Jürse, if Minnesota wins. Where bet- 
gs AB is illegal, losers forfeit their bet plus 
^j une 10% commission, or “vigorish,” for 
cae bookie, In Las Vegas the vigorish is 
ich Companied by a 10% excise tax that 
mol? üst be paid with every bet, win or lose. 
ied". Determination of the point spread 
iS fine, intuitive art practiced by an 
inal fle group of Las Vegas odds makers. 
. o" lough Martin, 54, has officially retired 
m. Wim the Churchill Downs Sports Book. 
ture A remains the chief prophet of the es- 
illia 
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tablishment known as “the Church.” 
More-publicized experts, such as Jimmy 
“the Greek” Snyder, have been known 
to check their picks against Martin’s. 
"There's nothing mysterious about set- 
ling the line,” Martin insists. During the 
regular season, when spreads are select- 
ed for the 13 games each weekend, Mar- 
tin watches games on TV, consults the 
U.P.I. sports wire at Churchill Downs 
for news of injuries, and reads newspa- 
pers flown in from N.F.L. home-team 
cities. 

For inside information on teams he 
uses a network of underground infor- 
mants called "readers," who have con- 
tacts with coaches, players, owners, even 
locker-room attendants. Their job is to 
collect material about players’ physical 
conditions, troubles with girl friends or 
wives, and other dicey dope. These 
“friends,” as Martin calls them, funnel 
their findings to Las Vegas several times 
a week. This is an expensive intelligence 
Operation. 

Red-Blooded Impatience. Once 
he has a firm idea of how teams com- 
pare, Martin takes the leap. "You've got 
to have a lot of nerve," he says. "Some- 
times I don't really know why I picked 
a cerlain team until the next morning." 
Before the line is posted during the reg- 
ular season, Martin runs it by some ex- 
perienced Las Vegas bettors to see how 
they react. At this stage it is known as 
the outlaw line—one that will not nec- 
essarily be available to ordinary bettors. 
If the "wise guys" bet as Martin expects, 
the line goes up. 

The line is posted at noon each Tues- 
day during the season. Up to and includ- 
ing the posting, everything is legal, be- 
cause gambling is legitimate in Las 
Vegas. When the line is official, though, 
spotters congregated at Churchill 
Downs scramble to flash the figures to 
their bookie bosses across the U.S., usu- 
ally through a network of pay phones. At 
that point, because it is a federal offense 
to transmit gambling information across 
state lines, professional football betting 
becomes the nation’s most prominent in- 
terstate illegality. 

Martin’s deliberate routine is speed- 
ed up for the Super Bowl because, as he 
says, “every red-blooded American has 
an opinion on that game—and wants 
to put down his bet—the minute the con- 
ference championships end." More than 
a hundred people were waiting at the 
Church after the Miami-Oakland game 
for Martin and his colleague, Frank 
Hall, to set the spread. 

"Halfway through the Oakland 
game," Martin explains, “I began to 
think about the Super Bowl.” He im- 
mediately gave Miami a three-point 
edge because of its overall strength: 
“They have Larry Csonka powering up 
the middle. Mercury. Morris is unstop- 
pable around the ends, plus you've got 
Bob Griese at quarterback and Paul 
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GRIESE HANDING OFF 
The day to go for broke. 


In a Lombard North Central Time Deposit Account, 
£10,000 or more deposited for a fixed period can now 
earn areally excellent fixed rate of interest. 

For example, the fixed rate of interest on a deposit 
placed for a fixed period of one year is 12% p.a. This is 
paid half-yearly without deduction of U.K. tax. 
Attractive rates are also available for periods of 2, 3, 4 
or5 years. 

Sums of between £5,000 and £10,000 can also be 
placed for fixed periods of 1-5 years at attractive rates 
of interest. 

Alternative schemes include the Standard Deposit 
Account (no minimum deposit) and Monthly Income 
Deposit Account (minimum deposit £2,000). 

Write now to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full 
details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 
No. TD306. 


Lombard 
North Central 


Bankers 
Lombard North Central Limited is a member of the 
National Westminster Bank Group whose Capital and 
Reserves exceed £470,000,000. 
LOMBARD NORTH CENTRAL LTD, LOMBARD HOUSE, 
CURZON STREET, LONDON W1A 1EU, ENGLAND. 
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NOW EARN 


jury, did not play, and the Bears lost. 


seven they favored the wrong team. 


Warfield as wide receiver. And you've 
got that great offensive line. It's a 
smooth machine." On defense, Martin 
thinks *Miami is the toughest in the 
league." Indeed, they have allowed op- 
ponents only 11 points per game this sea- 
son. Figures Martin: "I just don't think 
Minnesota, even with Fran Tarkenton 
mixing up plays and scrambling, can 
consistently move the ball against 
Miami." 

Martin gave Miami a fourth point 
because “the Dolphins’ greatest offen- 
sive strength, their running game, is 
aimed at Minnesota's defensive weak- 
ness: the running defense.” Though 
other experts might argue that Minne- 
sota’s defense has no weakness, Martin 
concludes: *Miami's game is to control 
the ball on the ground, and they can do 
that against the Vikings.” 

Inflated Price. The fifth and sixth 
points in Miami’s favor were added to 
attract bettors to Minnesota. “Miami’s 
become so popular with the public,” says 
Martin, “that you have to inflate the 
price so some people will bet against 
them.” As the six-point line was post- 
ed, Martin guessed that it would edge 
higher as the game approached. “If we 
get heavy public support for Miami,” he 
predicted, “the spread may move to 6% 
or 7. That will give Viking bettors an 
extra point, and I think then the pro- 
fessional bettors will put up their Min- 
nesota money.” Indeed, by the end of 
last week Miami was favored by 64 in 
Las Vegas. 

Putting his prognosis on the line is 
nothing new for Bobby Martin. He has 
been betting and setting odds since the 
days he wagered on high school foot- 
ball games in Brooklyn, where he grew 
up. Martin has been gambling for a liv- 
ing since he left the Army in 1945. After 
Operating in New York and Washing- 
ton, he moved to Las Vegas in 1962 fol- 
lowing a run-in with the law. 

In a lifetime of betting, Martin has 
made his share of mistakes. “In the 1970 
World Series,” he concedes, “I picked 
Cincinnati as six to five favorites over 
Baltimore. We took a bath on that." In 
a 1967 football fumble he would like to 
forget, Martin chose the Chicago Bears, 
with Gale Sayers, as heavy favorites over 
the Cleveland Browns. Unfortunately, 
Sayers, hobbled by an unpublicized in- 


Martin fears no such fate for his cur- 
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Point Spreads v. Point Scores 


The oddsmakers' record for previous Super Bowls is mixed. On thr 


YEAR POINT SPREAD 

1967 Green Bay Packers by 15 
1968 Green Bay Packers by 17 
1969 Baltimore Colts by 17 
1970 Minnesota Vikings by 11 
1971 Baltimore Colts by 3 

1972 Dallas Cowboys by 5 

1973 Washington Redskins by 2 


ee f t 


RESULT 
Packers 35 - Kansas City Chief il q 
Packers 33 - Oakland Raider j 
New York Jets 16 - Colts 7 "n 
Kansas City Chiefs 23 . Vikin | 
Colts 16 - Dallas Cowboy; 13 wp 
Cowboys 24 - Miami Dolphin; 3 p 
Miami Dolphins 14 - Redskin; 7 | 


rent Super Bowl line. “I can’ MS 
flaws," he says. "No matter which 

wins, we've got the spread to ni 
profit.” Which means that betty 
take their customary collective sh 


Lessons in Razzle-Dq. 


The signal caller takes the sna 
center, drops back as if to pass, the 
denly races downfield for a-16-y4 
Moments later the opposing q^ 
back hands off to his halfback, thet 
down the sideline as an eligible; 
er and hauls in a pass from the 
back for a surprise touchdown. \nd | 

These vignettes are not from The 
dusty newsreel starring Red Grit ious 
Jim Thorpe. They are examples T able 
old-fashioned razzle-dazzle thaw m 
place on New Year’s Eve and M red | 
Year's Day as college teams ds led 
everything but the Statue of Libet hed t 
in the end-of-season bowl gam& ough 
ing right after the rugged but tying it 
predictable N.F.L. conference pl | ast 
the college contests showed ho*^H. M; 
fast fun football can still general? ` store 

The Sugar Bowl battle belWoparen 
abama and Notre Dame for thePtrio of 
al championship was so franreless 
ABC's Howard Cosell could biftrs of ir 
in a sesquipedalian word. T'splay 
psyched-up teams ran off 160 ores, o 
compared with a more leisurely iseball, 
erage of about 120. The prosarete fenc 
30 seconds between plays—comt Sir Scr 
25incollege—and they do note denn 
time out after every first dovnar 2 
Notre Dame won 24-23, M E 
changed hands six times: NOS Saved 
Quarterback Tom Clements 44 Dum 
74 yds.on 15 carries, and A! à 
ond-string quarterback, Ric any oí 
added a spectacular of his ° 
he caught a touchdown pass: 

Though the score was Mo uhers s, 
ed in the Rose Bowl—Ohi0 "| 
came U.S.C. 42-21—both tA" to thor 
wide-open football. Even C ).ent nip 
coach Woody Hayes had 


ANNEQ 


his ij Over 
team passing, and once again gles hav 
terbacks ran brilliantly. In "7, @ses a 
Bowl, an acrobatic toucha {ains 
helped Penn State defeat, m a te 
and Nebraska beat Texas P mony d 
Bowl 19-3 with a breakaway 
tack. The message was clear A 
college players will pen 

bright chance to loosen up 


Which 
1 tom 
. bellos 
Ave She 


vn. ind Now, The Group 


t { MENE E 
d The first distinctive changes were 


mpiga tious: fluttering, real-life lashes and 


> thal 
e and 


Ovable glass eyes. Later, as the times 
‘ew more daring, belly buttons ap- 
d pared between skimpy bikini halves; 
a) “pled knees and smooth, fleshy thighs 
Liben Shed below microminis; nipples poked 
‘rough braless blouses. Even manne- 
uk ins, it seems, keep up with the times. 
ice pl Last week a window of Manhattan's 
] hont H, Macy’s displayed the latest trend 
era. store dummies: “groupings.” There,, 
betWoparently engaged in conversation, was 
r the?"trio of plastic, stylized males with fea- 
franltireless faces and bald heads. Such clus- 
d bars of interacting mannequins, now on 
|. T'splay at many major department 
| 160 ores, often waltz, golf, and even play 
rely fiseball, as silent spectators look on at 
arete fence. “The old mannequins with 
comP€ir screwed-on heads and half-witted 
ot gélipressions are gone,” says Norman 
own: 'lazer, national sales manager for Wolf 
j, the Vine, a Los Angeles mannequin man- 
Nowe 'acturer. “They were real dummies, no 
s dasMtter than hangers with heads." 
a bari Dummies of the 70s are often as eye- 
chard (ching as the fashions they wear. 
; owl @ny of the groupings are formed by 
| Treal figures with whitewashed, fea- 
“orelteless faces or glossy, froglike eyes. 
giattthers sport the natural look—freckles, 
À ms ffefully separated toes that slip neatly 
A «(© thongs, and the increasingly prom- 
- “onient nipples and navels. . 
Sh Over the years, store-window dum- 
n 6s have gone through almost as many 
tases as their garments. Early man- 
dott Quins were sculpted from wax, and 
L» (d a tendency to droop and drip in 
nt gany display windows. Later came 
y Tul xdels of plaster, papier-máché and 
t #eral varieties of more durable plas- 
t A 
eif 


ames 
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DUMMY WITH NAVEL 


tic. Though small boutiques balk at the 
idea of discarding outmoded dummies 
(average price: $300), most larger stores 
oust passé mannequins as quickly as last 
season’s duds. But groupings, which can 
be easily rearranged into different pat- 
terns, may have a longer life than most 
individual mannequins. 

Bellies and Bottoms. To keep up 
with merchandising trends, most man- 
nequin manufacturers employ research 
divisions that keep a sharp eye on fash- 
ion and retailing changes, and even try 
to anticipate them. “We have to know 
down to the second the latest happen- 
ing," explains Bernard Robbins, pres- 
ident of Manhattan's Herzberg-Rob- 
bins. "After all, we want to reflect the 
newest look, including hair styles and 
makeup." When black pride swelled in 
the early '60s, mannequin makers were 
ready with black models. More recent- 
ly, they have created "the ethnic look”: 
dummies with Mexican, Eurasian or 
Oriental features. Some mannequin 
makers have picked up the nostalgia 
craze and created Marilyn Monroe mod- 
els. "We've made the figures rounder 
and softer, with bellies and bottoms," 
says William O'Connor of Adel Root- 
stein. The Houston department store Sa- 
kowitz & Co. asked D.G. Williams & 
Co. to mold the boss's wife, comely Pa- 
mela Sakowitz, in plastic. With the aid 
of photographs and sittings, Williams 
created a series of plastic Pams as a dis- 
play gimmick for Sakowitz windows. 
Not to be outdummied, Gimbel Bros. re- 
quested a model of Heiress Sophie Gim- 
bel: Garfinckel’s in Washington, D.C., 
asked for their well-known fashion di- 
rector, Sally Frame. 

Not every mannequin maker caters 
to the whim of such major high-fashion 
stores. Others sell solely to chain stores 
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and discount houses, and generally mold 
mannequins several sizes larger than 
those produced for smarter stores. The 
theory, apparently, is that the thinner 
the wallet, the broader the beam. 


The Body Shop 


What may well be the nation's ul- 
timate singles bar is not on Sunset Strip 
or Manhattan s Upper East Side but in 
Bloomington, Minn., a suburb of Min- | 
neapolis. Every night, hundreds and i 
sometimes thousands of singles from all 
over the Midwest jam the Left Guard, a 
giant, 27,000-sq.-ft. club owned in part 
by two former stars of the Green Bay 
Packers, Fuzzy Thurston and Max 
McGee. TIME Correspondent Richard 
Woodbury recently made the scene at the 
Left Guard. His report: | 


By 8:30 p.m., when the band shows 
up, the 90-ft. bar is already mobbed. The 
crowd has taken up all the tables in sight 
and is beginning to spill out into the 
Swingers Lounge, a dining area where 
the more sedate can come to eat and 
watch the goings-on. Stewardesses and 
secretaries sit in forced conversation 
with one another, nursing their "sloe 
screws” (sloe gin and orange juice) and 
“thigh openers” (vodka gimlets) and 
feigning unawareness of the males all 
about. Behind them, hulking young men 
in double-knit suits or bright cardigan 
sweaters lounge against the wall, cra- | 
dling bottles of beer and looking over 
the pickings. "I've never seen anything 
like this," says Cindy Barton, 22, from 
Estherville, Iowa. "There is nothing in 
Sioux City to measure up to it." 

What sets the Left Guard apart from 
East and West Coast singles bars is the 
size of its facilities and its crowds. The 
club has three bars, four rooms and a 
600-car parking lot; even so, the cars 


MAKING THE SCENE AT THE GUARD 
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often overflow into adjacent streets. 
Once the Guard has reached its capac- 
ity of 2,000, singles—and those pretend- 
ing to be singles—wait patiently in lines 
100 deep, even in subfreezing temper- 
atures. Some of them come from as far 
away as North Dakota, Upper Mich- 
igan and Wisconsin. i 

There is a saying among Minne- 
apolis singles that “if you can't. make 
it at the Guard, you can't make it any- 
where." Says Mal Kennedy, a Wisconsin 
attorney: “It’s a sultan's haven If you're 
a good operator, the only question 1s 
"Where does one start?’ " Females are 
equally enthusiastic. "I get ten offers a 
night," boasts Kathy Thue, 23, a beau- 
ty adviser from Minneapolis. “The body 
friction is enough to gel everyone 
going." 

The Guard has a ruggedly masculine 
décor. Large black-and-white action 
photos of the Minnesota Vikings adorn 
the walls. Near the bar is a football sou- 
venir shop called the Pro Central, and 
the young, long-haired and busty bar 
girls wear football jerseys with their 
names printed across the front. Because 
the football stadium and hockey arena 
are only a mile away, Viking and Min- 
nesota North Star heroes often drop in 
after games. When they do, heads turn 
and female bodies surge forward. “Our 
theme is built around violence," says 
Manager Larry Thiel. "Women seem 
captivated by the manliness of the 
place." 

Burly Crew. Despite the crush at 
the Guard, fights rarely erupt. A burly 
crew of five bouncers keeps order, oust- 
ing patrons who utter even the mildest 
of profanities. Hookers are immediately 
booted out. A strict dress code outlaws 
Levi's, tank tops and cutoffs. These rules 
apparently appeal to the clientele that 
seeks out the club: a conservatively 
dressed crowd of nurses and school- 
teachers, pilots, salesmen and junior 
executives. 

All in all, the Guard provides one 
of the best shows in town, without cov- 
eror minimum. At the height of the eve- 
ning, clusters of singles stand sardine- 
fashion, gripping their drinks and 


. watching the action. By midnight, the 


place is a low-lit, smoky, shrieking bed- 
lam—a blend of screeching rock and 
swirling bodies. Over in the Other 


. Room, a special chamber for the post- 


35 set, a champagne music duo is play- 
ing Make It Through the Night. 

As the I a.m. closing time approach- 
es, panic overtakes those who have yet 
to find a mate; men who have spent the 
evening leaning against the wall sudden- 
ly come to life and lunge toward their 


“nubile prey. The ratio of men to wom- 


en seems to be nearly 50-50 at this point, 
ensuring—at least in theory—that no 
one will leave alone. But as couples drift 
off into the darkness, the games have 
only begun. Gripes Jeff Erikson, a TV 
salesman from Minneapolis; "Some 
chicks come here to be hustled, others 
to fall in love. It would help if they wore 
different signs." ; 


36 


ideas v. Goods 


When White House Speechwriter 
Patrick Buchanan and other Adminis- 
tration spokesmen occasionally hinted 
about Government intervention to 
break the “liberal monopoly” of the na- 
tional press, the gambit was obviously a 
partisan effort to pressure rather than 
persuade. It is different with Professor 
Ronald H. Coase of the University of 
Chicago, a British economist with no 
discernible political ax to grind. He sug- 
gests that federal regulation of the press 
would be appropriate on social and eco- 
nomic principle. In a scholarly paper 
given before a recent New York City 
seminar, Coase broadened the Nixoni- 
ans’ argument by challenging the special 
status of the American press and assault- 
ing the philosophical validity of its 
chief protector, the First Amendment. 


Neither in his paper nor in infor- 
mal remarks did Coase specify what 
kind of regulation he had in mind. Rath- 
er, he talked ofa "real law that would ac- 
tually regulate what people say." He be- 
lieves that the “market for ideas,” to 
which journalism belongs, is economi- 
cally motivated, like the market for 
goods, and therefore as fit for public reg- 
ulation as railroads or drug companies. 
“I do not believe that this distinction be- 
tween the market for goods and the mar- 
ket for ideas is valid,” he declared. 

In reaching that conclusion, Coase 
challenged two assumptions that, he 
says, have created the distinction in pub- 
lic policy: 1) that consumers are able to 
distinguish good ideas from bad on their 
own, though they need help in choosing 
among competing goods; and 2) that 
publishers and broadcasters deserve 
laissez-faire treatment while other en- 
trepreneurs do not. He sees journalists 
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Matiars c 
“Aks al 
For 
as salesmen of products, Hence znt alr 
no reason to believe that "prodi, M. ts 
are found to be so unscrupulo, h lim 
behavior in other markets can pion, tl 
ed to act in the public interes "ility o 
they publish or work for the Ne kt nev 
Times, the Chicago Tribune o; c, der $I 
Coase seems to find little yes f 
any form of journalism (“It q nt 
sensation and scandal, things t ‘joy er 
be made entertaining or amusin ‘Jonial 
depicts the press collectively p Mt t 
serving purveyor of misinfop elena 
While journalists presume a highs le; 
standard for others, they are NT e 
publish material drawn from nM E 
documents. Newspaper editors ifr m 
total freedom of expression for. T 
selves, but were for years generi ies 
lent about Government restrain perfo 
their competitors in broadcasting iy Go 
Coase, 63, is no admirer of ron th 
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„dase th 
ian Big Brothers. A British suba presc 
has taught in the U.S. since I? i 
vors Barry Goldwater among raki 
and has a low opinion of Gow" 4 
ability to regulate anything Y. The. 
Ideally, he is against any PY? Sugges 
vention in private enterprise fams a 
caveat is irrelevant to his ES ne is 
Coase finds it paradoxicé ie bare- 
i i j lists an?” Sed for 
torically, liberal journa Gotlized 
tuals have urged further ‘ c 
control in other fields w 
First Amendment to den 
ference in the ideas marker fi life ir 
planation: the press trades Pis Por aie 
the ideas market but cloak Stories 
in “a mantle of virtue. ere Plemp 
Clear Record. It is ht dith Sha 
First Amendment protects "sif (Tom 
ism as well as good. The PI" Jjrof Ge 
lible and sometimes loath ^ o Than 
In its broad implications: "iy 
Coase theory ignores m? JANU, 


Rie s of American experience and 
inks at contemporary facts, 
^ For good or ill, the First Amend- 
ence ant already sanctions a number ofcon- 
oduna nts on journalism. Libel law is one 
low: eh limitation. In the 1972 Caldwell de- 
can dion, the Supreme Court restricted the 
rest „lity of newsmen to protect confiden- 
e N. | news sources. Broadcasters come 
o? Wider special regulation, thanks to the 
tle C'S “fairness doctrine.” 
ct "I Nonetheless, America’s press does 
ngs i joy great freedom and influence. From 
nib Iionial times on, its tendency to dis- 
1, M mfit the mighty has been repeatedly 
Y @tailenged and repeatedly vindicated, 
Infompether it was Tom Paine attacking 
à highsspotism or the Washington Post fight- 
Ho Nili the Watergate battle, the record is 
OM ‘ssar. Despite its lapses and excesses, an 
tors dn fettered press provides a unique check 
n for, powerful institutions that need con- 
Senenant scrutiny. That function could not 
estrain, performed if the main object of scru- 
sting. iy, Government, had a regulatory col- 
T Of fon the watchdog. 
mesm What of the charlatans lurking be- 
"Id the First Amendments skirts? 
f pase argues that “buying harmful ideas 
pis as bad as buying harmful drugs.” 
erhaps, but it is relatively easy to get 
h objective consensus on, say, the tox- 
effects of thalidomide. To imagine 


pwever constructed, could monitor po- 
ical reportage the way inspectors look 


Mil Even if the press were as infected 
ith misleading information as Coase 
inks, there are remedies. Ifan Admin- 
tion thinks itself falsely accused, the 
sident can—and often does—com- 
and prime time on all three networks 
(tell his side of the story. If direct com- 
‘tition among newspapers has de- 
Vined, the public still has a choice of 
==—amongers: the surviving papers, a va- 
zy of magazines, an assortment of net- 
TK and independent broadcasters. 
Tther, there is a small but healthy 
.fnd among newsmen toward self-ex- 

ination and criticism. None of these 
Ctors promise perfection. But the 
,Jase theory, if ever put into practice, 
| ue Prescription for impotence. 
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staking Culture Pay 
ng P. The institutional tite—Smithsonian 
publ Suggests a museum guide heavy on di- 
ise. rams and dry prose. In fact, the mag- 
esis. the is as muscular and attractive as 
cal "8 bare-chested young blacksmith who 
and sed for a recent cover picture. He sym- 
Gov'lized one faction in a New England 
Uo) Nn embroiled in a fight over a pol- 
] sed lake. This month's cover photo is 
ets. “tark snow scene; the story tells of win- 
roll” life in Siberia. Inside, other striking 
s its flor pictures illustrate a variety of live- 
tories that explore everything from 
ere Mitemporary culture (“Cross-country 
pad Ih Shakespeare") to offbeat America- 
ssis} (Tom Thumb’s wedding and the love 
w?0f George Washington). : 
“Thanks to its unpredictable mix 
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SMITHSONIAN EDITOR THOMPSON 
Unpredictable mix. 

and sparkling graphics, Smithsonian, a 
monthly published under the aegis of 
Washington’s Smithsonian Institution, 
has become one of the nation’s fastest- 
growing new magazines. It advertises its 
existence sparingly and does not appear 
on newsstands. Yet in the four years 
since its birth it has attracted more than 
500,000 affluent subscribers (median 
family income: $21,150). Impressed by 
that performance, advertisers have been 
doubling Smithsonian s revenue each 
year; in the last year they purchased 
more than 400 pages. Comparable 
growth is expected in 1974. The mag- 
azine, which readers can get only by 
joining the Smithsonian Associates for 
a $10 annual membership fee, could now 
break even on subscriptions alone. 

Smithsonian has never had Govern- 
ment support; it was launched on a $50.- 
000 contribution from an anonymous 
donor. With this modest nest egg. and 
the Institution’s credit as backing. 
Smithsonian Secretary S. Dillon Ripley 
hired Edward K. Thompson, managing 
editor of LIFE from 1949 to 1961, to head 
the new venture. 

A crusty, demanding journalist who 
works in a cloud of cigar smoke, Thomp- 
son, 66, stipulated that the magazine was 
not to become a house organ of the 
Smithsonian; he has maintained a wary 
distance from the Institution's staffers. 
Thompson was instructed that "we 
should be interested in the kinds of 
things the Smithsonian is interested in." 
Says he: “I added to that, ‘the kinds of 
things the Smithsonian should be inter- 
ested in.” " 

That allows Smithsonian to cast a 
wide editorial net. It reports on the nat- 
ural and physical sciences. fine and folk 
arts. It also recounts history that 
Thompson finds “relevant to today.” 
The magazine sometimes seems a cross 
between American Heritage and the Na- 
tional Geographic, but its articles also 
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frequently appear more topical and bet- 
ter written. Occasionally Thompson 
runs a piece that borders on the banal; 
last month's attempt to describe life 
astride an earthquake fault in California 
was conveyed in words and pictures as 
wooden as the fatalism of the town’s res- 
idents. By contrast, a. report on the good 
life in Sweden’s prisons documents in 
taut style that country’s progressive ap- 
proach to penology. This month's Smith- 
sonian takes an engaging look at one 
man's determined search for the Sas- 
quatch, an American cousin of the 
Abominable Snowman. 

Smithsonian has no staff writers or 
photographers. Thompson's freelance 
contributors include some impressive 
talent: Authors Russell Lynes and Vine 
Deloria, Illustrators Rowland Emett 
and Saul Steinberg, former LIFE Photog- 
raphers Carl Mydans and Dmitri Ke” 
sel. Thompson gets by with an in-house 
editorial staff of 9% (“I’m the half”). He 
thinks that the readers who have found 
Smithsonian have an appetite for vari- 
ety. Says he: "We're specialized for peo! 
ple who are reasonably well. educated 
and who are curious not just about one 
thing but about a number of things." The 
magazine has no false egalitarian pre- 
tensions, he adds. "We aren't snobbish 
by intention; it just turned out that way." 


Arabs Slap La Stampa 


Libya's ascetic ruler, Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi, is not known as a 
connoisseur of humor, especially when it 
is at his own expense. So a satirical ar- 
ticle about him in Turin's La Stampa 
last month enraged him. “It seems,” ran 
the mock-fan-magazine prose, “that he 
has an ulcer, it seems that he is a homo- 
sexual, that he sleeps on a mattress of to- 
bacco leaves, that he has a harem of 48 
wives in Switzerland.” Libya immedi- 
ately demanded that the article’s co- 
authors be dismissed from La Stampa, 
one of Italy’s most respected dailies. 

Ordinarily, Libya would have little 
leverage in such a showdown. But La 
Stampa happens to be owned by Fiat, a 
giant industrial conglomerate that is not 
in the business of offending influential 
heads of state. Though he balked at fir- 
ing the reporters, Fiat Chairman Gio- 
vanni Agnelli paid a visit to Libya's em- 
bassy in Rome, hoping to mollify 
Gaddafi. Agnelli failed dramatically, 
Last week the Arab League Boycott 
Committee in Beirut threatened a ban 
on all Fiat products in Arab nations un- 
less Agnelli sacks La Stampa Editor Ar- 
rigo Levi, a Jew who once fought in the 
Israeli army. Agnelli is sticking with his 
editor. If carried out, the threat could be 
a serious blow to Fiat, which last year 
did an estimated $50 million worth of 
business in Arab countries. The Arab 


move would also set a frightening prec- - | 


edent in international censorship. At 
week's end the Italian government 
which relies heavily on Libyan 


sternly rejected Arab demands that it 


intervene. 


| 
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EXCHANGING OBSERVATIONS ON CAMERA WITH GUEST NEWSMAN WALTER CRONKITE 


Viewpoint 

BILL MOYERS' JOURNAL. on PBS. 
Wednesday, 8-8:30 p.m. E.D.T. People re- 
fer to Bill Moyers less often these days 
as "President Johnson's former press 
secretary." And for good reason. With 
his weekly Journal, now in its third 
year, he has established a more im- 
mediate identity: television's best reg- 
ularly scheduled observer of the Amer- 
ican scene. The Journal takes in a wide 
range of opinions of writers, scholars 
and ordinary concerned citizens as well 
as political pros. Mostly. however, it is 
distinguished by the host’s earnest, well- 
prepared, civilized but dogged pursuit 
of matters that are not only of wide gen- 
eral interest but that he seems to care 
more deeply about than does the typ- 

ical TV talking head. À 
Moyers basically does three types 
of shows. First, he investigates worth- 
while attempts by citizens’ groups to 
brighten the corners where they live. 
In November he looked at the Oregon 
movement to discourage economic and 
population growth in order to protect 
the state’s agreeable style of life. Last 
fall he reported on the efforts of house- 
holders in declining Chicago neighbor- 
hoods to prevent runaway banks from 
cutting off mortgages and home-im- 
provement loans and thus accelerating 
the downward spiral of their commu- 
nities. Secondly, Moyers keeps a door 
constantly open to cinéma vérité film 
makers willing to shoot something more 
illuminating than: rock concerts. In De- 
cember he and Producer Wayne Ewing 
did an emotionally potent study of an 
encounter group for clergymen who 
were trying to break through the in- 

tions endemic to their profession. 
ear Thing. Finally, about half of 
ers shows are conversations with 
ple who view public life from an- 
gles not much reported on television. 
He has talked things over this season 
l A 
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with, among others, Black Poet Maya 
Angelou, Labor Leader Harry Bridges 
and Historian Daniel Boorstin. Last 
week, Moyers interviewed Swedish 
Economist Gunnar Myrdal, who has 
been carrying on a love-hate relation- 
ship with the U.S. for more than 30 
years. 

Moyers does not hide his own bias- 
es while drawing out those of his guests. 
He has a firm faith in the adaptive 
strength of U.S. institutions, deriving 
from the populism of his Texas up- 
bringing. In his memorable opening 
show of the season, “An Essay on Wa- 
tergate,” he recalled a high school teach- 
er telling him, “There is no sight more 
beautiful in the world than a people gov- 
erning." Moyers went on to trace his 
growing realization, gained during his 
Washington years, that in politics ^high 
ideals compete ... all the time with 
the grubby demons of human nature, 
usually in the same personality." He 
concluded, proudly, that though it was 
a near thing, American ideals and in- 
stitutions had held against the assaults 
of the Nixon gang. 

'The Watergate show crystallized the 
inchoate feelings of many viewers, part- 
ly because Moyers was autobiograph- 
ically open in a way that pundits sel- 
dom are, partly because he conceives 
his job modestly, as merely “helping to 
keep the conversation of America go- 
ing.” He never seems to be laying down 
the last word on anyone or anything. 
This prudence may come from his back- 
ground in print journalism, as publisher 
of the Long Island newspaper Newsday 
(1967-70) and author of the 1971 book 
Listening to America. The most engag- 
ing and refreshing thing about him is 
that, at 39, he regards himself as he 
does the nation—as open and unfinished 
—and is not yet ready to wrap himself 
in the cellophane of self-esteem and 
present himself as a finished media 
product. a Richard Schickel 
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Rebirth in Brooklyn -sh 


When the city of New YOROoKLy 
its visitors’ map of points of na 
the early 1960s, the Brooklyn ^ 
of Music was nowhere to be: % j 
er mind that it is New York? i 
forming arts complex, foun Ca 
No matter that in its first oe 
stages presented Sarah Bene i 
mille, Admiral Peary show! aa 
slides of his discovery OIN id 
Anna Pavlova dancing The Ay 
and Enrico Caruso giving oni - 
operatic performances. cu) i 
had made the Academy 25 iff 
the hobble skirt. Manhattan h 
over as the focal point fo 
New York City; the Depr w 
decline in the surrounding i 
hoods had turned the inst 
nomically, into a wart 
decade ago, it was dozin, ams 
with lectures and film prog my 

Then in 1967 the Acade ol 
ed a 37-year-old former dà eas 
raiser named Harvey LIC 
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Bw executive director. Lichtenstein 
ed out to be one of the best things 
(happen to Brooklyn since the Dodg- 
i won the World Series. Armed with 
($300,000 Ford Foundation grant to 
mulate modern dance, Lichtenstein 
incentrated in his first three years on 
ng up topflight contemporary dance 
ups who could not afford Manhattan 
eduction prices. He organized regular 
earances by more than a dozen com- 
jes, Including the American Ballet 
\\ heater, the Merce Cunningham Dance 
ompany, Martha Graham, Alwin Ni- 
)Wiblais and Maurice Bejart’s Ballet of the 
jih Century. 
|; All the Arts. Lichtenstein’s goal 
as to revive the Academy as a center 
r all the arts. In 1968 he persuaded 
{anhattan’s Chelsea Theater Center to 
>the resident repertory company in the 
_ cademy’s small (250 seats) fourth-floor 
eater (the facilities also include a 
200-seat opera house, a 1,200-seat mu- 
' hall and a 125-ft.-long grand ball- 
om). A year later, the Chelsea com- 
nys production of LeRoi Jones’ 
1—- laveship was so successful that it moved 
 ) off-Broadway after its three-week 
‘a Tooklyn run. The same thing happened 
S a 1971-72 production of John Gay's 
Ehe Beggar's Opera and a 1973 Acad- 
my staging of Jean Genet’s The Screens. 
chtenstein has also brought in a wide 
"ariety of visiting theatrical attractions, 
om Jerzy Grotowski’s Polish Theater 
ynab to the Whirling Dervishes of Tur- 
ley to the Peter Brook-Royal Shake- 
&9eare Company production of A Mid- 
mmer Night's Dream, which appeared 
llowing a Broadway run. 
; Last year Lichtenstein hired Com- 
9ser-Conductor Lukas Foss as director 
[the Academy’s orchestra, the Brook- 
tm Philharmonia. Jazz, blues and gos- 
‘el are heard throughout the year in the 
lack People's Music program, high- 
HIC ehted each fall by a festival of perform- 
18 groups from Africa and Asia. 
Another thing that Lichtenstein has 
yn fought in is people. This season an es- 
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timated 700.000 osi pay $1.000.000 to 
see the Academy's offerings, compared 
with fewer than 100,000 people paying 
less than $200.000 in 1967. By adding a 
series of state, federal, foundation and 
private grants to the box office receipts, 
Lichtenstein has been able to increase 
the Academy's budget from $650,000 in 
his first year to $2.5 million last year. 
Half of its audience, Lichtenstein esti- 
mates, comes from Brooklyn, and he re- 
gards community support as vital. The 
other half comes from Manhattan and 
other areas of New York, and that is im- 
portant in another way. Brooklyn, with 
à population of 2.5 million, is larger than 
most U.S. cities, yet Manhattanites tend 
to regard it as an outlying province. 
Lichtenstein realizes that one of the 
Academy's biggest problems is that "we 
are where we are—in New York, but 
not in the heart.” 

Lichtenstein's most successful solu- 
tion to that problem, aside from his 
dance programs, has been in the area 
of theater, where he has been able to 
offer more venturesome seasons than 
anything available on the other side of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. This year, for ex- 
ample, he has already put on Robert 
Wilson's twelve-hour epic The Life and 
Times of Joseph Stalin (TIME, Dec. 31) 
and the Chelsea Theater Center's spar- 
kling revival of Leonard Bernstein's 
Candide. This week Lichtenstein unveils 
his greatest coup yet: a three-month sea- 
son by three top British repertory com- 
panies. Playgoers will be able to see the 
Royal Shakespeare Company, the 
Young Vic and the Actors Company in 
productions ranging from Shakespeare's 
Richard II through Chekhov's Wood 
Demon to a semidramatized reading of 
Sylvia Plath’s poems. 

Roots and Flowers. A tall, bear- 
like figure whose bywords are "life" and 
"energy," Lichtenstein works in a ram- 
shackle, sometimes abrasive manner. 
Despite his ability to lure outside fund- 
ing, he has not yet removed the Acad- 
emy from the financial state of siege 
under which most cultural institutions 
live. In one instance in 1971, only a pri- 
vate gift from a board member saved 
the staff from a payless payday. 

Brooklyn born, raised and educated 
(Brooklyn College), Lichtenstein studied 
with Martha Graham and Merce Cun- 
ningham, then danced with the New 
York City Opera and the Dance Dra- 
ma Company. He quit to spend three 
years as a fund raiser for Brandeis Uni- 
versity. This was followed by a Ford 
Foundation fellowship on which he ac- 
tivated the subscription program of the 
New York City Ballet, an accomplish- 
ment that brought him to the attention 
of the Academy’s board of directors. 

“When I came here, I tried to make 
this place come alive," Lichtenstein 
says. "Life can take root in the strang- 
est places. I think we have another five 
years before we are in a stable situa- 
tion. It won't be a quick spring flow- 
ering. It has roots. But I can feel this 
place beginning to flower.” 
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Died. Edward P. Parker, 61. chair- 
man of the board of Parker Brothers, 
manufacturers of popular American 
tabletop games since 1883; of cancer; in 
Salem, Mass. Parker's company has es- 
tablished a record for originality in an 
industry full of imitators: in 1902 it in- 
troduced Americans to table tennis 
under the trade name. Ping Pong; other 
Parker Brothers classics include Clue 
and the allegedly oracular Ouija Board. 
When Atlantic City threatened last year 
to change the names of its Baltic and 
Mediterranean avenues, Parker sprang 
to eloquent defense of his firm’s best- 
selling game, Monopoly (whose board 
squares are named after real estate in 
the seaside resort), and succeeded in pre- 
serving not only the town’s street names 
but a 38-year-old American tradition as 
well. 

Lj 

Died. Woodward Maurice (“Tex”) 
Ritter, 67, country-and-western singing 
star; of a heart attack; in Nashville, 
Tenn. A deep-voiced Texan, Ritter was 
best known for throaty, twangy record- 
ings of such country classics as You Are 
My Sunshine, Jingle, Jangle, Jingle and 
ofthe theme from the 1952 western High 
Noon. As a singing cowboy, Ritter also 
played in 70-odd western films, mostly 
during the “40s: later he appeared on 
TV's Zane Grey Theater. 


a 
Died. Charles Eustis ("Chip"). Boh- 
len, 69, career diplomat and for more 
than 30 years a leading U.S. expert on 
Soviet affairs (see THE U.S.). 


a 
Died. Arthur John Daley, 69. long- 
time sports columnist for the New York 
Times; of an apparent heart attack; in 
Manhattan. Daley joined the Times 
sports staff in 1926 as a general report- 
er. A lanky, insatiable baseball fan with 
an easy, humorous style, Daley in 1956 
became the second sportswriter ever to 

win a Pulitzer Prize. 


a 

Died. Errett Lobban Cord, 79, who 
built the streamlined, low-slung, coffin- 
nosed Cord automobile of the 1930s; of 
a heart attack; in Reno. After selling 
cars in Chicago, Cord became president 
of the failing Auburn Automobile Co. 
in 1925. Eventually it became a part of 
the Cord Corp. and turned out cars that 
were far ahead of their time, highly styl- 
ized, with front-wheel drive, super- 
charged engine, bucket seats and tuck- 
away headlights. In 1937, trouble with 
the SEC forced Cord to sell his holdings, 
which by then included aircraft com- 
panies and a shipbuilding concern. for 
$2.6 million. In the same year, manu- 
facture of the Cord—a high-priced 
($3,000) car in the Depression era—was 
discontinued. Cord moved to Nevada 


two years later; in the '50s he became a _ 


state senator and a major force in local 
Democratic politics. * 
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After the Boom, a Siege of Uncertainty‘; 


Of all possible conditions, the one that 
businessmen most abhor is uncertainty. 
Yet as the U.S. economy lumbers out of 
one of its most profitable, troublesome 
and portentous years, uncertainty is the 
only word for the outlook. In trying to 
gauge prospects for 1974, most econo- 
mists admit to playing a kind of blind- 
man’s buff. The biggest imponderable 
is the extent of the damage likely to re- 
sult from the energy crisis, which is sure 
to bring something that economists have 
no experience charting: a slowdown 
caused not by lack of demand but by 
shortage of supply. 

As always, economists are making 
predictions anyway. The general fore- 
cast for 1974 is glum: headlong infla- 
tion and a marked slowing in produc- 
tion, jobs, income and profits. It all adds 
up toa mild recession or something close 
to it in the first six months, with some 
quickening of the economic pulse there- 
after. Even this lackluster prediction is 
hedged with qualifications because, as 
the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. circum- 
Spectly notes: "The range of downside 
possibilities in the coming year is a good 

“deal wider than it has been in a long, 
time.” 


! —— Much of the caution stems from a 


recognition that something momentous 
happened last year: after a long period 
Of almost splendid isolation, the U.S. 

nomy joined the rest of the world. 
Asva result, the nation had to cope with 
events over which it had only partial 
control. 

By far the most critical outside in- 
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fluence on the economy was the Arab 
states’ decision to cut off the flow of oil 
to the U.S. because of its support of Is- 
rael. That move transformed a difficult 
situation into an emergency. Even be- 
fore the Arab action, Americans faced 
scarcities of fuel. If the ban were lifted 
tomorrow, the U.S. would have to strug- 
gle with energy shortages for years. 

Rising Prices. The full impact of 
the oil cutback is still unclear, though 
there is general agreement that the econ- 
omy eventually will adjust and contin- 
ue to grow, despite its reduced energy 
diet, largely because businessmen and 
consumers will be forced to change their 
wasteful ways. Moreover, it now seems 
that the petroleum shortfall will be less 
than the thoroughly disruptive 3.4 mil- 
lion bbl. per day originally anticipated. 
Still, the jittery psychological climate 
created by the threat has enabled oil-ex- 
porting countries to raise their prices to 
towering new levels, and that will fur- 
ther fuel raging inflation in all indus- 
trialized nations. Says Walter Heller, a 
member of TIME’s Board of Economists 
and chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers under Presidents Ken- 
nedy and Johnson: “The economy in 
1974 will be terribly sensitive to things 
we don’t know much about.” 

Despite such strange new crosscur- 
rents, most sectors of the U.S. economy 
performed last year about as well as 
TIME’s Board of Economists and other 
experts had predicted. Based on the lat- 
est estimates, the gross national prod- 
uct increased by $134 billion to $1,289.3 
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ade bi 
billion. Real growth in goods animebac 
vices, not counting inflation, camal ban! 
vigorous 5.9%. The majority of fat the 
icans were beneficiaries of the bit, and 
some degree. Corporate profits cis forci 
by 20.9%, and the unemploymet 14 m 
fell from an average of 5.6% in io th 
a more acceptable 4.8%, though j NM 
ing again now from its low point ies 8 
in October. Among the biggest wing a 
were automakers, whose record “re of 
11.5 million cars raced ahead sh 
the most optimistic forecasts. DA ne ^ 
too, enjoyed their most prospeto" 
ever. The dizzying rise in the pf! s in 
ricultural goods lifted their it» i. t 
about 28%, even as it riled and e Pie ble 
the nation's consumers, provo 
of them into organizing boycott , 
Indeed, almost all busine ae 
well in 1973, the second Ye. pt for 
of vibrant economic growth th 
sagging prices and profits 0 (Sive le 
chemical industry zoomed 5 jtn, a 
for synthetic cloth, fertilizer " jairma 
items continued to exceed Pr Yisers 
Textile sales hit record levels e miste 
ports, for years the bane s sj S Cono 
try, declined. Oil compan! ; atl, At th 
in profits; after-tax earning ij mor 
in the third quarter, for GE. Ge aie 
809%. Steel and plastics also t KT AS c 
Despite bulging profit eil out 4 
prices, labor remained reme iein A 
ile. Though negotiations mat P. 
of the biggest and most I? "su 
in the country, including % -wk 
and the electrical and a A 
there were no major strike E 
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act increases averaged about 7.6% 
‘mot too far above the Administration’s 
age-and-benefits guideline of 6.2%. 
tices have been running ahead of 
ages, however, and unions are expect- 
[to be out for big keep-up settlements 
is year, which will add further to in- 


t itionary pressures. 
| y Dollar Comeback. The nation's 
ade balance and the dollar scored 
ods animebacks. Early in the year, major cen- 
n, camal banks refused to accept any longer 
ty of shat they considered an overvalued dol- 
the wf, and in February the Administration 
ofits das forced to devalue for the second time 
loymet. 14 months, by an average of 10%. 
o inven then the dollar continued to sink 
oughiF months, under a new system of 
xin lating” exchange rates, in which cur- 
spestgucies have no fixed price. Largely 
coris Ing to the competitive price advan- 
ead dB€ Of U.S. goods in world markets, 
qs, FeOugh, the nation’s trade balance 
sper UNS from a deficit of $960 million in 
e prix first quarter to a $500 million sur- 
incop4S in the fourth quarter. In recent 
nd giOnths the dollar, too, has regained con- 
à okinderable ground, largely because of the 
s ‘Proved trade balance. 
y It would have been a dream year 
" in economists—and | everybody—ex- 
Pt for one monumental blooper: the 
eilure to foresee and head off an ex- 
(Sive leap in prices. Economist Arthur 
j&un, a member of TIME's board and 
I ^ airman of the President's economic 
,pYMsers under Lyndon Johnson, calls 
Is, 5$ mistake “one of the greatest failures 
i ^ „Economic analysis in modern times. 
es V f At the start of the year, the consen- 
gs 3 among TIME's board members and 
mP)st other economists was that the 
took N.P. deflator, the broadest index of 
S at! fation in the economy, would rise 
ark Dut 3.505. cea Chairman Herbert 
vol ain predicted 3%. Actually, the defla- 
itan! p Tose by more than 5.5%, the biggest 
e TAcetime jump in a quarter-century. 
io. “© consumer price index soared more 
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LETTUCE PRICES IN MANHATTAN 


than 846, a rate of inflation considerably 
worse.than during the Viet Nam War. 
Food prices, the most troublesome vil- 
lain, climbed by 20% for the year 

With the clarity of hindsight, econ- 
omists now generally agree that the hor- 
rendous price spiral was all but guar- 
anteed in 1973 by a combination of bad 
luck and policy mistakes by the Admin- 
istration. For one thing, the economy 
whooshed into 1973 at a blistering, in- 
flation-generating pace. The main pro- 
pellant was the immense buying power 
that resulted from lavish Government 
spending and the Federal Reserve 
Board's startlingly openhanded money 
policy during the presidential election 
year of 1972. Yet one of the Nixon Ad- 
ministration's first acts in January was 
to replace the relatively successful Phase 
II wage-price controls with the volun- 
tary, largely ineffective regulations of 
Phase III, drafted by Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz. At that point, in the 
view of many economists, the President 
lost whatever small chance he had to 
curb inflation with controls. In June the 
White House imposed a price freeze that 
eventually led toa distressing beef short- 
age. and last August it went on to the 
wage-price controls of Phase IV, which 
is widely regarded as a failure. 

In\the meantime, spending by con- 
sumers and businessmen continued 
strong. Many industries could not keep 
pace with demand because plants mak- 
ing such basic materials as steel, cement 
and paper were strained to capacity. 
Shortages developed that pushed up 
prices even more. The problem was 
compounded by scarcities of such raw 
materials as wheat, lumber and cotton, 
for which the booming economies of Eu- 
rope and Japan were also competing. i 

For the U.S., the most painful in- 
flationary result of this global scramble 
was felt in food. Foreign purchases of 
American agricultural goods rose enor- 
mously, pushing U.S. farm prices, and 
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COMMODITIES SPECULATORS IN CHICAGO 


ultimately retail prices, to skyscraping 
heights. This overwhelming demand 
was created by an unusual combination 
of circumstances: rising consumer afflu- 
ence and a preference for richer diets 
in the U.S. and abroad; worldwide short- 
ages of grain and livestock feed: and the 
dollar devaluation, which offered a bar- 
gain to foreigners buying American 
goods with greenbacks that were sud- 
denly cheap. As a result of all these pres- 
sures, during the year ending last Au- 
gust the price of wheat went up 186%, 
of corn 163% and of broilers 158%. 
New Lows. From midyear on, it be- 
came apparent that the runaway pace 
of the economy was slowing. Growth in 
production of the nation’s goods and ser- 
vices slipped from its mighty 8.7% level 


in the first quarter to 3.4% by October, . 


then down to an estimated 1.6% in the 
final quarter. The federal budget swung 
into surplus, in part because of rigorous 
hold-downs in Government spending. 
Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
Burns and his board moved to hold the 
expànsion in the money supply to near 
zero. Housing starts, which had been 
hammering along at a high annual rate 
of more than 2,000,000 units, fell victim 
to the money pinch; by November the 
rate had fallen to 1.7 million. Consum- 
ers scaled down their buying, their con- 
fidence dipping to new lows as a result 
ofthe Watergate scandals, an ineffectual 
President, rising prices and porous price 
controls. 

As the year waned. businessmen's 
faith in President Nixon also dimin- 
ished. Though the business community 
had long supported Nixon, a growing 
number of its members began to believe 
that he was becoming a liability, and 
that his resignation or impeachment 
would dispel much of the uncertainty 
now clouding Government policy, and 
thus be good for business, That senti- 
ment has gained strong support on Wall 
Street. Economist Eliot Janeway, a pe- 
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plummeted almost 200 poi ] 
low of 788, before investors oj. 
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fright. It is currently at 880557 
than 16% below its 1973 peat "1 Bal 
the Federal Reserve sought y 15 illio 
ailing market a needed Jift by 500 


rennial gadfly, somewhat ext avagantly® Samal Fenidation fang! ang eGengotilmost 

states: “When Ford becomes President overnight. _ 

in the spring, he will be worth a hun- The public shock was most graph- 

dred points on the Dow." ically registered by the stock market, 
For all that, most economists agreed which was already suffering through a 

that the Administration had a fair bad year. As 1973 began. the Dow Jones 


ingi conomy in 1974 industrial average had just cracked the — it easier for investors to bu D 
P UAR landing 4 moder- magic 1,000 mark, and it climbed to a duced the minimum down pat 
ate deceleration in business, a slight in- record 1,051 on Jan. 11 (the very day issues bought on credit at hu ME 
crease in unemployment, and a gradual the Administration shifted from Phase changes from 65% of the sellin One 
tapering of inflationary pressures. The II to Phase III). From then on, beset by to 50%, the lowest such marg | 
uncertainties about inflation, the dollar decade. t 


eruption of the Middle East war in Oc- 
tober, the Arab embargo against the 
U.S., and the sudden advent of the en- 


and Watergate, the index began to fall 


The energy emergency 
When the energy crisis hit, the Dow 


forced economists to revise doy 500 
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vice industries, which account ,000— 
than 40% of the economy, find 
ficult. And as U.S. industry gr, | De! 
concentrated, businessmen am 
prices more confidently than t500— 
if there were more competitor; 
who might undercut them. 
Quite as important, the econ? 00 — 
grown far beyond the point at w | 
can supply all the needs of its qv” 
izens and of export buyers by , 
home-produced raw materials, £l! Pre 
U.S. is increasingly at the mer; Nate 
flationary trends in world comtat © 
markets. American inflation p," een 


Back to the Dismal Science 


deep structural changes that have oc- 
curred in the economy. Unemployment 
rates have been pushed up in recent 
years largely by a huge increase in the 
numbers of women, blacks and teen-ag- 
ers looking for work. Often poorly ed- 
ucated and unskilled, these would-be 
workers have trouble finding jobs even 
during a boom. Under present condi- 
tions, about 90,000 surplus job hunters 
produce a one-tenth point rise in the un- 
employment rate. 


A revolution of falling expectations is 
spreading among U.S. economists. For 
years they have thought that if the right 
mix of policies could be found, the na- 
tion could enjoy full employment with 
reasonable price stability. Growing 
numbers now fear that the goal has be- 
come unattainable and that for years to 
come the world's mightiest economy will 
produce both more unemployment and 
more inflation than scholars in the past 
have defined as acceptable. 


For the past dozen years, the official Inflation has worked its way intothe — fanned in recent years by such d SM 
definition of “full employment,” at least innermost interstices of the economy. A rate events as the Arab-Israelist tWO 
as a target that the Government should — key reason is that, though it may change — low Soviet grain harvest, copper: 9d T* 
try to reach by fiscal and monetary pol- its definition of full employment, the na- try strikes in Africa and even agec's O! 
icy, has been a jobless rate of 4%.* Now, tion remains committed to using the full in the ocean currents off Peru | anie 

- President Nixon’s forthcoming budget is spending powers of the Government to temporarily wiped out the catch 


expected to set a new target between 
4.5% and 4.8%. Meaning: any reduction 
in unemployment below that level can 
be accomplished only by overheating the 
economy and risking serious inflation. 
In the past two decades, U.S. unemploy- 
ment has not averaged 4% in any peace- 
time year, though it went lower dur- 
ing both the Korean and Viet Nam 
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imal feeds, causing panicky fore equ 
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7 produ 
In such an environment, Ut cars. 
tional tools of economic mani} One 
are no longer enough to keep tt onomy 
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spending and increases in th te of 


avoid a deep recession. Thus the U.S. 
must forgo the breaks in the price spi- 
ral that recessions used to produce. 
Labor unions have seen to it that 
wages go only one way: up. Manufactur- 
ers sometimes can offset the higher costs 
by raising output per man-hour; but ser- 
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wars. Last month it rose to 4.9% from 
4.7% in November. 
LI 
The change of mind on inflation 
has been even more striking. As late 
as 1969, Nixon Administration econ- 
omists thought that the U.S. could 
and should hold price increases over 
the long run to an average of a mere 
2% a year. Some critics believed 3% 
to be a more realistic figure. But at a 
recent meeting of TIME's Board of 
Economists, Banker Beryl Sprinkel 
reluctantly counseled acceptance of 
“a rather perpetual, sizable inflation 
on the order of 596" yearly. In a re- 
cent poll taken among some mem- 
bers of the American Economic As- 
sociation, no fewer than 43% forecast 
that inflation will average 5% annu- 
- allysfor the rest of the 20th century. 
At that rate, prices would double ev- 


© ery. 14 years. 


-—— The cheery optimism of the 1960s 


"Though the Kennedy Administration orig- 
inally set 4% only as an "interim" goal on the 
way toa lower rate, 
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ak Er projections for 1974. The consensus 
erg mate among TIME's board members 
| cog iat real growth this year will range 
ion 0 Ween zero and 1.5% Output of goods 
md d services may actually decline in the 
sragj b WO quarters, thus producing the 
opperzond recession in four years. The worst 
ven ageces of the downturn, though, will be 
Pent pet by a sustained burst of capital 
catch ending, as many factories enlarge 
atts gir inadequate capacity. Moreover, the 
„ergy crisis will force utilities to install 
bs] equipment to burn coal, instead of 
S „and automakers to buy machinery 
i p Produce more small, energy-conserv- 
Opals. 
mani One of the weightiest drags on the 
ep bnomy will be the decline in housing 
! V trts, which will probably dip to a low 
1 the te of 1.5 million units this spring. 
re Mereafier, however, they are expected 
bid "begin inching slowly upward. Though 
than ‘s Fed will probably ease up on its rel- 
ing vely tight money policy, and loans 
my “im banks and other savings institu- 
jut asins will be easier to get, mortgage rates 
es att? likely to continue above 8% through- 
ay. {the year, high enough to keep many 
roachSpective buyers out of the market. 
ganiffe decline in housing construction will 
ms deeply into sales of building- 
rodultterials suppliers, as well as producers 
ld “household furnishings, such as fur- 

sidlüre, drapes and appliances. : 

wh Consumers are expected to begin 
ertai bs again by midyear, when the 
ich pomy should start to turn upward 
jow3Wly. Says Okun: "Consumers always 
, US B better things to do than save their 
uses! ey. If they're not buying cars or trav- 
ecu! as much, they will be buying more 
ad j?Vision sets and backyard swimming 
a oms." But the expansion will be slug- 
co" jit: Board Member Alan Greenspan, 
DO economic consultant and Nixon ad- 


em „sees only a moderate 2.6% expan- 
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i in real G.N.P. even in 1975. De- 
a relatively stagnant economy, 
le board members expect prices dur- 
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On a volume of 82,088,600 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 52.87, up 1.12 for the week end- 
ing Jan. 4. The Dow Jones 30 stock in- 
dustrial average was 880.23, up 32.21; 
Standard & Poor's 500 stock index was 


98.90, up 1.36. 


N.Y.S.E. Stocks: 


Stock High 


Allied Chem.. 52⁄2.. 


Alum Co Am.. 78 


Amer Air..... 995.. 
Am Brands... 35% 
Am Can..... 2875 
Am Motors 

AT SCIEN 51/5... 
Anac Cop.... 29⁄4.. 
Avon Prod.. .. 65⁄2.. 
Beth Steel.... 34 .. 
Boeing...... 12%.. 
Burling Ind... 22'4.. 
Burroughs. ...208% 
Cater Trac... 69%.. 
Champ Intl... 18⁄4.. 
Chrysler... .. 15%.. 


Clark Equip... 462.. 
Control Data.. 35%.. 
Corn GI Wks.. 77V2.. 
Dow Chem... 58%.. 


Eastern Air... 6%.. 
East Kodak...116%.. 
El Paso N G.. 15⁄2.. 


Ford Motor... 41%.. 
Gen Dynam.. 22%.. 
Gen Elec..... 64%... 
Gen Foods... 25%.. 
Gen Motors.. 4774.. 
Gen Tel & El.. 26%.. 


Goodyear.... 16⁄2.. 
Great A & P.. 10%.. 
Greyhound... 15%.. 


Gulf Oil. .... 25⁄4.. 
IBM eret. 2492 

Int Harv.....+ 28⁄4.. 
Int Nickel... .. 35%.. 
Int Paper..... 56 .. 
Int Tel & Tel.. 29⁄2.. 
Johns Man.. .. 18⁄2.. 
Kraftco...... 40% 

Kresge SS.... 33 .. 
Litton Ind..... 7⁄4.. 
Lockheed.. ... 3%.. 


Occid Pet. ... 10⁄2.. 10% 
Owens Ill..... 324%2.. 30% 32 
Pac Gas & El. 24%.. 22%.. 23/5. 
Pan Am... PU EP REEF VA 
PenniGeni NEA TR NUN ATA 
Penney J.C... 72%.. 69⁄4.. 69%. 
Philip Morris..116%..112%..114 . 
Polaroid. «..+ 74%.. 66V... 66 
Proc Gam.... 93⁄2.. 90⁄4.. 92 
RCA ISE a 20%.. 17⁄4.. 20% 
REDIT 43%.. 394.. 42% 
Rockwell Intl.. 27⁄2.. 25⁄3.. 27 
Sears Roe.... 84⁄2.. 79%.. 84 
Shell Oil. .... 7274.. 66 .. 71% 
Sov Cal Ed... 1934.. 18%.. 19% 
Std Oil Cal... 36%.. 34 .. 36 
Tenneco.. .... 24⁄4.. 21%... 24% 
Texaco Inc... 32%.. 28%.. 31% 
Textron... e.. 20⁄2.. 19⁄4.. 20% 
Time Inc...... 37 29⁄2.. 37 
TWA... 20 eee 16% 15Vs.. 16%. 
UAL Inc... ne 24... 22 —.. 202'À. 
Union Car.... 34%.. 33⁄2.. 34%. 
Utd Aircraft... 25 .. 23 .. 24⁄2.. 
US Steel... 38%.. 36¥2.. 382. 
Westinghouse. 26 .. 24%.. 2542. 
Woolworth... 19⁄4.. 18 .. 18%. 
Xerox. «x «es 124%..114 ..114% 
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Net 
low Close Change 
48 .. 52 ..43% 
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8%.. 8%..— % 
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each day 
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ing 1974 to increase at a blister- 
ing 7% to 8%, propelled largely 
by the startling rise in fuel costs. 
The jobless rate probably will 
climb to 6% or so, and corporate 
profits will dip by 5% to 10%. 

That is the optimistic scenar- 
io. Some experts, including Econ- 
omist Anne Carter of Brandeis 
University, take a much dimmer 
view. She predicts that if the pe- 
troleum shortfall is anything like 
17%—President Nixon’s original 
estimate—unemployment will 
rise to almost 10%. Representa- 
tive Morris K. Udall, an Arizona 
Democrat, is equally bearish, Says 
he: “My guess is that oil shortag- 
es will be far worse than Presi- 
dent Nixon’s professional opti- 
mists are predicting. Unemploy- 
ment could be not 6%, but closer 
to 10%.” 

Whether the U.S. suffers a 
crippling downturn, a mild recession or 
mere temporary stagnation will depend 
principally on how well the Adminis- 
tration manages some key problems. 
Among them: 


ENERGY. In order to protect jobs and in- 
comes, Energy Czar William E. Simon 
must make sure that the nation’s dimin- 
ished petroleum stocks are distributed 
to factories, offices, stores and other pro- 
ductive enterprises in large enough 
quantities to keep them operating, even 
if that necessitates clamping gasoline ra- 
tioning on private drivers. Nixon would 
dearly love to avoid such a step, but Si- 
mon has announced a fully detailed 
stand-by rationing plan just in case. 
Pressure on Simon and his new Fed- 
eral Energy Office has moderated slight- 
ly in recent weeks. Because of fuel 
savings from voluntary conservation 
programs and recently discovered leaks 
in the Arab oil embargo, Government 
estimates of the shortfall have been re- 
duced to 2.7 million bbl. per day. Even 
so, such businesses as motels, recreation- 
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An end to controls. 


al vehicles and tourism are going to be 
hurt. Though the energy crisis is boost- 
ing sales of small cars, it is crippling 
sales of big ones (TIME cover, Dec. 31), 
and last week U.S. automakers an- 
nounced a 27% cut in production for 
January. General Motors last week laid 
off 38,000 workers indefinitely, and will 
temporarily furlough 48,000 more. 

Even if the embargo is lifted early 
in 1974, as expected, Arab leaders are 
not likely to boost production enough 
tosatisfy voracious world demand. Thus, 
if the U.S. began immediately to expand 
its inadequate refinery capacity, and de- 
velop alternate fuel sources such as coal, 
shale oil and atomic power, it would still 
be four or five years before the nation's 
energy supplies met demand. Much of 
the impetus for such research and de- 
velopment will have to come from the 
Nixon Administration. 


PRICES. Even before ihe energy crisis 
burst, the U.S. was in for a year of ris- 
ing prices largely because of continuing 
shortages of many other products. Now 
the surge in petroleum costs will add 
devastating inflationary momentum; 
posted prices of Middle East crude oil 
have about tripled in recent months. For 
much of the first half of 1974, consumer 
prices for everything from gasoline to 
canned soup probably will be climbing 
at an astonishing annual rate of 10%. 
The best hope in Washington is that this 
rate will drop to about 4.5% in the sec- 
ond half, when officials believe that the 
full fury of the price hikes in food and en- 
ergy will subside somewhat. 

Food prices will still be trouble- 
some during early 1974, despite record 
1973 crops and prospects for an even 
bigger output this year. One reason: for- 
eign demand for U.S. farm goods re- 
mains extremely high because supplies 
of wheat and other items are still tight 
worldwide. The 1973 inflation in wheat, 
corn and soybeans showed how much 
havoc heavy export demand can wreak 
on U.S. prices. In addition, all the ups 
and downs of controls last year caused 
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catilemen and hog raisers to et & 
duction sharply. That Meane lings 
prices will stay high or even th 
months immediately aheaq M. ] 
number of steers and hogs Tea E | 
ket will not increase much Chir 
year. Whether there will be a 
ciable drop in prices afte y, 
uncertain. The most Optimist Wa 
is that food prices at the at à 
year might be only moderate 
than today. » 
The Administration is no 
determined to phase out D 
(de 


wage-price controls. The Cost 
Council is gradually letting in 
out of the control system, includi 
ducers of autos, lumber, zine ,, 


of 
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tilizer. It also has been grantin E 

increases to hundreds of other; ^ 
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nies making everything from beer 
tons. The White House appare; 
no intention of seeking an ext, m 
its power to control wages ani. |e: 
when the current authorizing kg: m 


expires in A pril. ba 
The Administration's two 
nomic aides, Treasury Secretay ur 


and CEA Chairman Stein, are) m 
durately opposed to regulating t 
market. They are willing to creat 
kind of inflation-monitoring! ra 


agency to replace the Cost of tia 
Council, but the agency would: — Sl 
lack the COLC's power to ing c 
private price-and-wage decision! 37 
ly, its job would be to argue tt, W 
inflation line in the Governmen, Le 
decisions, such as the way rẹ of 
bodies set rates. Whether the lal 
istration will be able to stick! x 
plans in the midst of strong infi de 
open to question. At minimum: 
reappraise its antipathy toward ie 
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WORKERS LEAVING NEW JERSEY GM PLANT 
An uncertain future. 


cases costing jobs. Thus rank-and-file 
members are putting the heat on their 
leaders to go after much fatter settle- 
ments, even though that would further 
balloon prices. 

Contracts covering about 5,000,000 
union members (including steelworkers, 
mineworkers, communications and 
electrical workers, East and Gulf Coast 
longshoremen, aerospace workers and 
railroad employees) come up for nego- 
tiation or reopening this year. The most 
significant bargaining, between the na- 
tion's ten biggest steel companies and 
375,000 members of the United Steel- 
workers union, is already in progress. 
Last year, in what was hailed as the start 
of a new era in labor-management re- 
lations, the, union and the companies 
agreed to submit to binding arbitration 
any unresolved bargaining issues in or- 
der to avoid strikes or expensive stale- 
mates. Already, however, union mem- 
bers are. insisting that the guaranteed 
wage boost of 3% annually included in 
that agreement must be sharply in- 
creased. The miners, led by Arnold Mil- 
ler, who will be negotiating his first con- 
tract as president, are determined to dig 
a lot more money and benefits out of 
the Bituminous Coal Operators when 
their present pact expires in November. 
The operators are equally determined 
to hold the line. In 1971, Joseph Beirne, 
president of the Communications Work- 
ers, settled for a contract that enraged 
many of his union's members. That con- 
tract expires in July, and Beirne can be 
expected to push hard for as much as 
he can get. s 

A growing number of unions are also 
taking second looks at the settlements 
they made over the past few years. The 
Teamsters have already demanded a re- 
Opening of their contract because of the 
55-m.p.h. highway speed limit initiated 
by the Administration tosave fuel. Over- 
the-road drivers are paid on the basis 
of how many miles they travel in a ten- 
hour period, and they contend that the 
speed limit is costing them up to 20% 
of their earnings. If the Teamsters sut 
ceed in getting more money from truck- 
ers to compensate for their losses, other 
unions hurt by the energy crisis are 
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bound to follow suit. COLC 
Director John Dunlop has 
demonstrated a talent for 
persuading unions to be mod- 
erate, but his abilities will be 
sorely taxed while his job 
lasts. 
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TRADE. Earlier predictions 
that the U.S. would ring upa 
trade surplus of up to $4 bil- 
lion this year went aglimmer- 
ing in the wake of soaring 
prices for imported oil, even 
though the nation did end its 
string of deficits. The oil-pro- 
ducing countries may not be 
able to sustain the recent 
price hikes at quite their pres- 
ent levels, but the cost of for- 
eign oil is likely to continue 
to be high enough to offset any gains 
that the U.S. might make in exports. 

Part of the reason is the rapid 
strengthening of the dollar against oth- 
er major currencies owing to the vastly 
improved American trade balance. In 
addition, Europeans'and Japanese are 
realizing that in the present energy 
crunch the U.S., with its vast fuel re- 
Sources, is better off than other indus- 
trialized nations. But there is a penalty 
for the dollars resurgence. It makes 
foreign imports into the U.S. less expen- 
sive and U.S. exports more costly, and 
thus less attractive in world markets 
—just the reverse of what happened last 
year. 

Yet a stronger dollar gives the U.S. 
renewed clout in negotiating trade pol- 
icy with other countries. The Admin- 
istration would like to capitalize on this 
advantage by getting Congress to pass 
a long-delayed trade bill, giving the 
President wide powers to bargain with 
foreigners, to lower nontariff trade bar- 
riers and to raise or lower regular tar- 
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iffs unilaterally. That bill already has 
passed the House, and the President 
would like nothing better than to get 
quick approval from the Senate when 
Congress returns from recess this month. 


Remarkably, businessmen are the 
most determinedly optimistic group in 
the country. Many believe that the grim 
statistics and computerized projections 
fail to take into account the proven abil- 
ity of the nation and its economy to ad- 
just rapidly to changing conditions. 
Sears, Roebuck Chairman Arthur M. 
Wood, who believes the year will be good 
for department stores, says: “General 
merchandizers look to payrolls, and the 
fact is that 6,000,000 more Americans 
are employed today than were working 
just two years ago.” The Los Angeles- 
based Broadway-Hale chain is putting 
its money where its faith is, and going 
right along with plans for opening six 
major department stores and 75 special- 
ty shops this year. 

Even executives in recreational in- 
dustries made vulnerable by the scar- 
city of gasoline refuse to be daunted. 
Says Phillip Cabot Camp, executive di- 
rector of the Eastern Ski Areas Asso- 
ciation: “Give us a foot and a half of 
snow, and the agonies of the energy 
crunch will be behind us. The bus, train 
and airline people have done a Hercu- 
lean job of putting together means of get- 
ting people to the slopes.” 

In sum, if the standard economic as- 
sumptions are reasonably accurate, the 
year ahead will probably be difficult, but 
not disastrous. The wide range of im- 
ponderables, however, greatly increases 
the odds for error, and most forecasters 
are being unusually tentative in their es- 
timates. In such a climate of uncertain- 
ty, the upbeat attitude that businessmen 
have adopted should be counted as an 
asset. 
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Villains of Refinement 


THE EYE OF THE STORM 
by PATRICK WHITE 
608 pages. Viking. $8.95. 


In awarding Australian Novelist 
Patrick White the 1973 Nobel Prize, the 
jury observed that he had “introduced 
anew continent to literature.” 

However true that may be, it is not 
too harsh to say that White might have 
received less critical veneration if he 
came from Wales or Idaho. Still, for 30 
years he has quietly written long, un- 
compromising and cerebral novels. Voss 
(1957), a study of a German exploring 
the Australian interior frontier, shim- 
mered with metaphysical mirages. With 
desert-dry irony, The Solid Mandala 
(1966) considered the lives of twin broth- 
ers, respectively a librarian and a sim- 
pleton, and praised feeling at the ex- 
pense of intellect. Three years ago, in 
The Vivisector, he produced an ambi- 
tious account of an artist who coldly re- 
jects life whenever it impinges upon his 
work. White himself is an intensely pri- 
vate man who lives in Sydney with sev- 
eral dogs and a male housekeeper, and 
almost never grants interviews. (When 
he won the Nobel last November White 
remarked briefly to reporters, “I’ve been 
threatened with it fora year.") 

In granting White the prize the No- 
bel committee no doubt recognized that 
over the years he has attracted a small 
but dedicated following of readers who 
accept his dour outlook and who are ab- 
sorbed by the ramifications of his cut- 
ting-keen artistic conscience. In choos- 
ing him in the year of The Eye of the 
Storm, his ninth novel, the panel also 
showed a sentiment in favor of the “‘old- 
fashioned" novel—that is, a. carefully 
crafted fictional edifice with a full 
complement of realistic detail and psy- 
chological probing. His newest book cer- 
tainly has all that, but it is a pallid cre- 
ation that often makes the reader wish 
—respectfully but vehemently—that the 
storm would blow every bit of it away. 

Grande Dame. Eye is about an old 
woman, Elizabeth Hunter, who is dy- 


a devoted staff of five. The old lady's 
mind wanders occasionally, but in gen- 
eral she is shrewd, wise and feisty. Now, 
that is. In long flashback sequences por- 
traying her as a belle of society, wife of 
a rich man and mother of two bright 
children, she is made to seem dimmer, 
What plot the novel has concerns 
" - the arriv; those two children—now 
-— the famous actor Sir Basil Hunter and 
, the Princesse Dorothy de Lascabanes of 
: E? tpe try to dismantle their moth- 
gm , lg L5 Property, pen her up in a nursing 
home, thus reducing her expenses and 
increasing their inheritance. It is not an 
original scheme for a long novel, but 
then White has never been put off by un- 


ing in her Sydney mansion, attended by ` 


promising material. He has also been ac- 
cused of not liking his characters, and 
the criticism seems apt regarding the 
Hunter family and their satellites. ; 

Sir Basil is afraid of his fame and is 
a near-alcoholic. Dorothys French 
prince tired of her years ago. They are 
both acute, sensitive people, and as 
heartless as attack dogs. In Madame de 
Lascabanes, White seems to delight in 
lavishing attention on someone he truly 
loathes. She is shy, awkward and fas- 
tidious. There is a set-piece scene in 
which she eats lunch alone at an ex- 
clusive women's club and hears each 
lady chewing her food at nearby tables. 


DR. EVA PAVLOVIC 


PATRICK WHITE 3 
Desert-dry irony. à 


Dorothy registers every lapse of taste 
and grace, but she is consumed by greed, 
and her judgment of her mother's lov- 
ing servants is unfailingly obtuse. When 
the solicitor consults her about the dis- 
position of the jewels—after the grande 
dame has at last died peacefully on her 
own commode—Dorothy asks, “Are 
there any jewels left, after the nurses 
have taken their pick?" 

The Eye of the Storm is conscientious 
about characterization, to the point of 
repetition. But stylistically it is self- 
indulgent. For example, White is very 
Bood at describing people performing 
homely tasks alone, but he does it so of- 
ten that such sequences seem like ex- 
tracts from a copy book. There is metic- 
ulous attention to scene setting, but 
action almost always happens offstage. 
Patrick White is king of his created 
world, but at the price of keeping it 

- without spontaneity. ® Martha Duffy 
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Mother Russia 


HOPE ABANDONED 

by NADEZHDA MANDELSTAM 
Translated by MAX HAYWARD 
687 pages. Atheneum. $13.95 
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cenl To lose one's memory is to lose touch with reality." 


n hetty, : vindictive or prone to literary 
^ gap áckbiting. Her judgments have been 
lim y haped by a hard life that has compelled 

jer to see the difference between good, 


‘ à 
1e al eak and evil men. 


d The Mandelstams met in 1919, a 
From ime of optimistic chaos, and began 


iving together a year later. Writers gen- 
e book rally, and even poetic idealists like 
Test ho ndelstam, found ready employment 
| hein newly formed educational and cul- 
B Gral agencies, where payment was usu- 
r, thètflly in food and clothing. A lecture on 
> houthe Russian symbolist poet Alexander 
reau3lok earned Mandelstam enough cloth 
dice. or a suit and two dresses for his wife. 
onc'$)n another occasion he was denied a 
Hop^air of pants—by Playwright Maxim 
rich Korky, then head of the Soviet Writers’ 
jy M?Jnion—because Gorky thought Man- 
t inl?lelstam did not possess enough useful 
It knowledge to deserve them. 

dou! When asked to define Acmeism, the 
scat chool of formal, rigorously clear poets 
soviel lo which he belonged, he replied that 
oundit was “a nostalgia for world culture." 
Ys lite often shaped this sentiment into po- 
rondtry. In 1923, after the ruinous civil 
e plar, he wrote: 


vily My animal, my age, who will ever be 

attic able 

of V to look into your eyes? 

prec Who will ever glue back together the 
bot vertebrae 

ble™ of two centuries with his blood? 


e y Behind such lines was Mandelstam's 

{barning for the wrecked social and in- 
S. llectual milieu that had nourished him 
: js St. Petersburg. Hope Abandoned. too, 
Je Shadowed by the conflict between the 
hi la vobpites and those Russians who felt 
| loser to the traditions of Western Eu- 
Pappe. The book is also affected by ideas 
ake Tolstoy's radical Christian belief 
eae ^ lat art should have social utility (a doc- 
[e nine that was perverted by party ideo- 
nn? gues into propaganda for socialist re- 
s"Mlsm). The revolution fundamentally 
, ol “tattered all Mandelstam's ideas about 


4 Ol 


community and home. Their great 
friend and aesthetic ally, the poet Anna 
Akhmatova, scathingly summed up the 
new world: “Nowadays all you need is 
an ashtray and a spittoon.” 

The fact that Nadezhda Mandel- 
stam has found the peace and freedom 
to write—if not to publish—her mem- 
oirs in the Soviet Union has done little 
to lift her basic pessimism. Skeptically 
she writes, “The fact that the old forces 
of evil are enfeebled gives no grounds 
for optimism ... It will require tremen- 
dous good management if something 
fatal is not to happen ‘as the curtain 
comes down' this time, if a new kind of 
evil, with new blandishments and new 
watchwords, is not to sweep into pow- 
er." But against this bleak assessment 
she has resurrected the blithe spirit of 
Osip Mandelstam, whom she sees as the 
saintly, though very human vessel of a 
great poetic gift. He practiced no reli- 
gion, though he was thoroughly imbued 
with Judaeo-Christian views about good, 
evil and sin. His deeply personal notion 
of Christianity, says his wife, was main- 
ly stirred by the vision of “a joyful com- 
munion with God, a game that children 
play with their father." He was a marked 
man who remained full of life. During 
the bleakest periods of persecution he 
thought of suicide but decided against 
it. As he told his wife, "You have to 
live your whole life to realize that it does 
not belong to you." a R.Z. Sheppard 


007 Lives! 


JAMES BOND, THE AUTHORIZED BIOGRAPHY 
by JOHN PEARSON 
317 pages. Morrow. $7.95. 


Old 007 is back again, courtesy of 
the late lan Fleming's official biogra- 
pher, John Pearson—but with a twist. 
It is this book’s pretense that there ac- 
tually was (and is) a James Bond, whose 
real life corresponds startlingly with 
Fleming's "fiction." Run to earth in Ber- 


muda and interviewed by Pearson, the 
real Bond is slightly older than he was 
at his last appearance in The Man with 
the Golden Gun (1965). He still has his 
gun-metal cigarette case, however, and 
that laconic, infallible way with svelte 
women and gross villains. Those vodka 
martinis (shaken, not stirred) are still 
going down the hatch. 

Bond, it seems, was born in Wat- 
tenscheid, Germany, on Nov. 11, 1920, 
second son of a one-armed Scottish en- 
gineer. Brought up mainly on the Con- 
tinent, his only stint in England (at Eton, 
of course) was brief and unhappy. At 
age 18, James joined a British espionage 
unit, exposing first a sweaty Rumanian 
card cheat at the baccarat tables of Mon- 
te Carlo. After that, the jobs got more 
difficult. In 1940, for example, he killed 
a Japanese code breaker in New York 
by shooting him through a hole made 
earlier in a thick window by his part- 
ner's bullet. 

Pearson tries hard to humanize the 
Secret Service Superman. But as the ad- 
ventures come thick and fast, 007 re- 
mains precisely what Fleming made 
him: a suave robot programmed to ex- 
ploit the romantic idea that physical 
pleasure becomes more intense as death 
becomes more imminent. After 15 min- 
utes, readers looking for truth will see 
the put-on. But true Bondsmen will re- 
joice at any flimsy excuse to see their 
man in action again. Bond is last seen 
heading for Australia on the trackdown 
ofan old antagonist, Irma Bunt, the late 
Ernst Stavro Blofeld's baleful dumpling 
from On Her Majesty's Secret Service. 
She seems to have bred a kind of giant 
carnivorous rat that will eat all the live- 
stock Down Under, unless 007 can foil 
her. Will he succeed? If Pearson's first 
reincarnation does, the answer will sure- 
ly come in good time. a Philip Herrera 
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Beat the Devil 


THE EXORCIST 
Directed by WILLIAM FRIEDKIN 
Screenplay by WILLIAM PETER BLATTY 


This movie has impressive creden- 
tials, according to the Hollywood value 
system. It is based with excessive rev- 
erence on William Peter Blatty’s best- 
selling novel of the same title. It is di- 
rected by the man who won an Oscar 
last March for his direction of The 
French Connection. And it went, by some 
estimates, 100% over budget, costing be- 
tween $11 and $14 million. 

Nevertheless, the movie is vile and 
brutalizing. Indeed, in many ways it is 


BURSTYN & BLAIR IN EXORCIST 
Cheap shivers. 


worse than the book, although it spares 
us the Gethsemanic agonies of Blatty’s 
metaphors (“the Kurd stood waiting like 
an ancient debt”). A famous movie star 
(Ellen Burstyn) and her daughter are on 
location in the Georgetown section of 
Washington, D.C., when the daughter 
is possessed by a raging demon—the 
Devil himself. To depict the permuta- 
tions of this evil spirit, Director Fried- 
kin and Writer Blatty go in for cheap 
shocks and crude novelty. There are 
gruesome details of an encephalogram 
being taken on the girl in search of some 
physical origin for her symptoms; there 
are also scenes showing her genitals be- 
ing maimed with a` crucifix, copious 
vo lg, a cacophony of obscenities 
and miscellaneous bestiality. 

j t is not these scenes in themselves 
_ that are offensive, but the uses to which 
. they are put. The Exorcist entirely lacks 


- — the challenge and humanity of a film 


on a vaguely similar subject, Nicolas 
Roeg's Don't Look Now (TIME, Dec. 10). 
If The Exorcist had been invested with 


any real intelligence or passion, if it had 
wanted to do something other than pro- 
mote a few shivers, the explicitness 
would never have mattered. As used 
here, the explicitness amounts to not 
much more than a shill, a come-on. 

The movie is not—as it might more 
profitably have been—about the testing 
and steeling of the faith of two priests 
who try to exorcise the spirit from the 
girl's body. The priests are characterized 
with clichés: the younger one (Jason 
Miller) suffers guilt over the death of 
his mother, who appears to him in 
dreams carrying two shopping bags and 
moaning his name; the elder (Max von 
Sydow) is a weathered, mystic intellec- 
tual—perhaps modeled after Teilhard 
de Chardin—who may or may not be 
able to muster the strength to go a final 
round with the Prince of Darkness. 
Friedkin and Blatty seem to care noth- 
ing for their characters as people, only 
as victims—props to be abused, hurled 
about the room, beaten and, in one case, 
brutally murdered. 

The special effects—flying furniture, 
a levitation—are good. What else could 
be expected with such a budget? Von 
Sydow has a presence of unshadowed 
strength. Jason Miller (author of the 
Broadway play That Championship Sea- 
son) makes a very impressive first film 
appearance with a performance full of 
swift undercurrents of psychic pain. Lin- 
da Blair performs bravely as the tor- 
mented girl; the rasping voice of her 
demon is hauntingly dubbed (without 
screen credit) by Mercedes McCam- 
bridge. Ellen Burstyn, a good actress 
who is especially adept at portraying a 
beleaguered strength, is stuck here with 
an assignment that might once have 
suited Fay Wray: look hysterical and 
scream. The role, alas, is the very es- 
sence of The Exorcist. n Jay Cocks 


Tableaux of Ice 


A DELICATE BALANCE 
Directed by TONY RICHARDSON 
Screenplay by EDWARD ALBEE 


A New England family: Mother 
(Katharine Hepburn) is a shaky queen 
who fills her days presiding over a 
wealthy household. Father (Paul Sco- 
field) is a cultivated patsy. Sister (Kate 
Reid) is a puffy rummy who sweeps 
about in caftans. Daughter (Lee Rem- 
ick) keeps ricocheting home after un- 
successful marriages. They all congre- 
gate in the heavily furnished rooms of 
the house, congratulate or chastise each 
other for the considerable amount of al- 
cohol consumed, and make glum spec- 
ulations on their neurotic lives. 

Like its characters, Albee’s script 
—essentially the text of his 1966 play 
—is pompous, windy, arch; it is a series 
of tableaux shaped out of crushed ice. 
Only when two close family friends ap- 
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CM] Today. Fujitsu 
HUJITSU accomplishes the 
W [| same thing in less 
time hen it took Marco Polo to 
walk one step. Through submarine 
cables. Microwave networks. 
Sophisticated satellite equipment. 
Complete communication systems 
to meet every need. 

Advanced Fujitsu R&D con- 
tinues to increase the capacity 
for transmitting complicated 


information with complete 
accuracy. One result is our new 
multiplex carrier system which 
transmits 10,800 channels via a 
single cable. 

Fujitsu combines proven 
communication expertise with 
computer technology to create 
data processing innovations. 
Tomorrow's communication 
systems are now taking shape. 
At Fujitsu. 


UJITSU Takes an Instant 


FUJITSU LIMITED 


Communications and. Electronics 
Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
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There must be a reason why Rothmans is the world's 
largest selling - most wanted - King Size Virginia. It's simply this: 
Rothmans extra length, finer:filter and the best tobacco 

money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 
. Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
È P ur a PUES 4) Ad a 
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sterity over Potency 


On your article "The Big Car: End of 
Affair” [Dec. 31]. I find it distressing, 
- and almost unimaginable that there is 
e that can replace the gluttonous over- 
lid cars as a part of the American dream. 
a Christian nation. we sure are hung 
on the tangibles anyway. 

A small car feels like the automotive 
nsion of oneself, while an American 
tjs so dwarfing that I feel like it is driv- 
Wj me. Finally (perhaps best of all). peo- 
compliment me on my genuine auster- 
Wrather than my feigned “potency.” 

! PAUL TRUSTEN 

Woburn. Mass 


/ Yt seems to me totally unthinking for 
erson to drive a power-steered, -braked 
-shifted. heavily insured (does its own- 
nsure his own life so well?), overstuffed 
000 or more investment to the corner 
re or even 35 miles to work when some- 
ng half the size and cost will do the job, 
Juting half as much 

‘It sure would be nice to see Detroit get 
pa “more mileage from less horsepower’ 
ertising campaign and thus act positive- 
Min a situation they are partially respon- 
> le for creating with 50 years of "more 
ASswerful and bigger is better" advertising 
DON WOOLF 

Los Angeles 


© / The big cars are the dinosaurs of the 
ure—and the future is now! 

VIRGINIA E. SNYDER 

San Diego 


/ As if there weren't enough to be both- 
d with these days, now the owners of 
all cars are persecuting the owners of 
Ber cars because we are taking all of 
"ir gas. As for myself. I'd rather take my 
ances of survival in a larger car than 
ompact. especially on the New Jersey 
rnpike. 

And it does seem strange that there are 
(Il oil tankers cruising up and down the 
elaware River with no place to deposit 
ir cargo. 

MARK A. JOHNSON 

Voorhees, N.J. 


/ You are correct that the Governor of 
*laware has opted for a smaller vehicle. 
Wernor Sherman W. Tribbitt prefers rid- 
3 in his own Chevrolet hardtop on state 
Siness, rather than the state-owned lim- 
Sine. Your reference. nevertheless, was to 
? wrong Governor. Russell W. Peterson 
he former Delaware Governor who trad- 
in his limousine for a Ford Pinto in his 
role as head of the Council on Envi- 
mental Quality in Washington, D.C. 
| IRENE E. SHADOAN 
Press Secretary to the Governor 
Dover, Del. 
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Yruption of the Best 


Pl Thomas Griflith's Essay, "Corruption 
the U.S." [Dec. 31]. brings to mind a Lat- 
Phrase that seems to explain why many 
Us are uptight about the recent White 
use pursuits: Corruptio optimi pessima 
the corruption of the best is the worst of 


| MERLIN W., HUGHES 
! Gassville, Ark. 


/ Like the movie stars they so often seem 
emulate, American politicians have lost 
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cal basis on which the nation was founded. 
Politics no longer confronts, never mind an- 
swers, the ethical and philosophical de- 
mands that the earliest political theorists 
thought important. In our laxity, the Amer- 
ican nation has created a republic run by 
men who are constantly assaulted by crises 
that (as our current situation'shows) can- 
not be adequately settled with a day-to-day, 
moment-to-moment ethos based on opinion 
polls and soft. ultimately perishable 
concerns 

Do not ask “what the hell have we 
done?” Rather. who will tell us what the hell 
we will do? Meanwhile. I light my lantern 
and wander the streets. 

KEVIN B. O'NEILI 

Princeton, N.J. 


Sir / Your Essay makes a very convincing 
case that corruption has always been with 
us, What it fails to explain is the strident vol- 
ume of press reports on the subject after 
the 1972 election. It is almost as though this 
were the first time that corruption was 
called to the attention of the press. 

One would attribute a higher degree 
of impartiality to the press if irregularities 
had always been treated with a uniform de- 
gree of intensiveness 

A.R. ALLAN 

Washington, N.C 


Obscure Motives 


Sir / If we know our history. understand 
psychology. and are tolerant and open- 
minded, we can easily realize that the re- 
marks of Daniel Berrigan [Dec. 31] and the 
others are just another example of individ- 
uals, institutions and nations exploiting ha- 
tred through the development of anti-Sem- 
iism for whatever expedient purpose 
Hitler's motives were obvious, as were those 
of the Eastern European pogromists. Ber- 
rigan's motives, however, seem to be more 
obscure. 1 do not know whether he is mo- 
tivated, as the Arabs are, by a perverted 
sense of political and economic interests or 
whether he is just looking for an audience 
(those who hate are always eager listeners 
to hatred propaganda). I cannot excuse it 
as misguided stupidity or ignorance. The 
danger is obvious. 
DAVID NUSBAUM 
New York City 


Sir / Father Berrigan's statements about Is- 
rael are added testimony to his courage and 
sincerity as an advocate of peace and jus- 
tice. That his incisively true remarks would 
infuriate some American Jewish religious 
leaders is significant. These leaders cannot 
separate the concept of Israel as a foreign 
nolitical entity from the concept of Juda- 
ism as a religious faith. 

As for the Gandhi Peace Prize, Father 
Berrigan deserves it even more now. Gan- 
dhi deplored the Zionist colonial adventure 
in Palestine, branding it an injustice and a 
threat to peace. 

H.S. HADDAD 

President ; 

Association of Arab-American 

University Graduates 

Oak Lawn. Ill. 


Sir / Regardless of one's position on Ber- 
rigan's moral perspective. it is difficult to be- 
lieve that he is an anti-Semite of any kind. 
More troubling is Rabbi Hertzberg's 
apparent attempt to link criticism of Israel 
with anti-Semitism. The real issues in the 
Middle East—the fate of the Palestinians. 
control over Jerusalem, and the right of all 


Qe allQO 
nations. including Israel. to secure and just 
borders—defy facile solutions of any kind. 
They will be settled. if at all. in a spirit of 
honesty and compromise on all sides. 
LARRY J. GALLAGHER 
San Diego 


Stuffed Sleeves? 


Sir / At a time in world affairs when all 
seem to be at each other's throats, the House 
decision to deny the Soviet Union (and 
Communist countries in general) most-fa- 
vored-nation status [Dec. 24] gives credence 
to the rumor that Americans are prepubes- 
cent brats who are constantly taking the ball 
home rather than playing the game. 

We need a détente with Communist 
Europe. with China. with Cuba: not only 
for our own sake but for that of the world 
as well. We can no more force our domes- 
tic political aspirations on the people of an- 
other country through economic restric- 
tions than we could through military 
intervention. To be sure. we can no longer 
afford to spend our blood or our money 
"over there" when it is so sorely needed at 
home, but slamming the door in the face of 
détente is simply not the answer either 

How can we criticize the Arabs for the 
oil embargo when our sleeves are stuffed 
with the same dirty tricks? 

JOE ANDERSON 

Atlanta 


Sir / As a European, I believe that in Eu- 
rope we feel more and more that there is 
no difference fundamentally between the 
American and Russian concepts of power. 
Having long ago settled between them their 
zones of influence, Americans and Russians 
seem to agree on most matters, even that a 
united and antagonistic Europe and a pros- 
perous Japan are not such good ideas. 

Before commenting on the Arab atti- 
tude and the oil shortage. one should start 
thinking about who really is suffering from 
it and who is profiting from European and 
Japanese economies less antagonistic, less 
self-sufficient or even ruined. Also, who is 
profiting from the idea of sending. in the fu- 
ture, Russian and American troops into the 
Middle East to "ensure peace"? No won- 
der that most of your ; n readers, 
commenting on the oil c keep forget- 
ting that the oil the Arabs will not sell is Ara- 
bian, and treat the matter as a mistake God 
made by placing the oil in the country of 
those simple creatures—the oil that they 
feel belongs to and should be directly con- 
trolled by the powerful of the world. 

ANNA DALIPI-AGAZIR-SINANIS 

Athens 


The Price 


Sir / I was moved by the statement of Ar- 
thur Krause [Dec. 24]. whose daughter was 
Killed at Kent State: “I'll show you: ll make 
the system work.” Though I deplore the 
lengths he had to go to get a grand jury in- 
vestigation, I must thank him for acting on 
a much neglected moral premise: no sys- 
tem can provide justice (or anything else) 
automatically. There is no substitute for 
eople who care enough to work for what 

is right. Perhaps Krause personifies Jeffer- 
son's dictum: “The price of liberty is eter- 
nal vigilance.” : 

JOHN A. HUBERT 

East Hartford, Conn. 


Where to Look 


Sir / Hugh Sidey's articles on “The Presi- 
dency” read incredibly like an appeal to 
lynch Mr. Nixon. Any excuse to further his 
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BOAC presents: ` 
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! The world's best airline is now an 
ine you may never have heard of. 
A new airline. Formed when 
AC joined forces with the leading 
jnein Europe, BEA. 
Its name is British Airways. 
Right from the start, British 
ways goes straight to the very top of 
list of the world’s great airlines. 


We serve almost 200 cities— 
more than any other airline. Which 
means nobody else is so used to 


of the globe. 
It also means that where- ; 
ever you are, you re almost 
certain to find a 
British Airways office close/ 
at hand - someone you 
can turn to whenever you 
need help. 


No-one else looks 
after so many people 


Even though we carry more 


any other airline, we take so much 
care of you that you feel almost as 
though you're the only passenger on 
the plane. 


p 
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a World's biggest route network 


w) You won't find another routemap 
:ompare with this one anywhere. 
It contains more miles of routes 
inany other airline's. So many 
les, infact, that if you were to add 
po all together, they would stretch 
the Moon and back. 
And time and again you'll find 
itish Airways flights are faster, or more 
ect, or more convenient, or more 


quent than anybody else's. : : : > 
l : y It’s the kind of care you ll know 


very well if you've ever flown BOAC — 
a friendly, efficient, ever-willing care 

that puts you completely 
at your ease. 


No other airline flies to so 
inycities 

No matter wherein the worl ld you 
Nt to go, the chances are that British 
Ways can take you. 


looking after people from every part \ 


, people on our international routes than 


Greatest international fleet 

in the world 

As you d expect, flying to more 
places means we also have more 
aircraft flying internationally than 
any other airline. 

There are no less than 220 
in the British Airways fleet. 
Fifteen 747s. Twenty-seven 
VC10s. Twenty-eight 707s. 
Sixty-five Trident jets. 
Eighteen One-Eleven jets. 

Plus nearly 70 other 
shorter- range aircraft. Soon we 
shall have the first new- generation jets 
as well. 

The phenomenal Concorde 
will be swishing you to your destination 
at more than twice the speed of 
sound. 

And the majestic Rolls-Royce- 
powered TriStar will be treating you to 
the smoothest, quietest flight you've 
ever experienced. 


QUE Wish areas 


But whichever aircraft vou re 
aboard, and wherever vou're going, 
you ll discover the same irrefutable 
truth: 

British Airways — just like BOAC 


-takes good care of you. 


BOAC- and Europes leading airline, BEA | 
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cause is used: the oil shortage. WBipiSizad by Ava Sama foundation Ghensabande@Gangotiin 


confusion. crime in America. Gerald Ford 
is suddenly the epitome of strong. sensible 
Government—at least for now. Odd that 
these terms were never associated with him 
while he was in the House. 

If there is “incompetence. malfeasance 
... malaise.” etc.. in our society. may I sug- 
gest we look for the answers. and the caus- 
es. in ourselves—that means you, Mr. 
Sidey. and me and Time. An objective study 
of the contents of any issue of TIME. of the 
opinions it is helping to mold in our soci- 
ety. will provide true insight and perhaps en- 
able us to avoid the desperate need to lynch 
a President. 

STANLEY J. LASKOWSKI 

Louveciennes, France 


Sir / Left with the alternative of trading in 
my old. inoperable Nixon for a brand-new 
Ford. I elect to walk down the road. while 
Rose Mary hums the background music. 
JESS DEW 
Port aux Poules. Algeria 


Sir / Even though the recent investigations 
in Washington have apparently proved in 
part the Orwellian theory that Big Brother 
is watching us. it is more than a little com- 
forting to note that we as Americans sull 
have the precious privilege of watching him 
back. 

BONNIE YOUNGBECK 

Okinawa. Japan 


Victim or Criminal 


Sir / The increase in world crime—hijack- 
ing. murder. general corruption. vice of 
every sortI—owes entirely to treating crim- 
inals as victims and victims as criminals. If 
all hijackers were shot as soon as they were 


For details, please write to: YASHICA Ci 
YASHICA INC- 50-17, Queens Blvd., Wor 


end. If hanging and the electric chair came 
into fashion again. you would find hardly 
anyone murdering old people for “kicks,” 
beating children to death because they were 
feeling frustrated. robbing banks because 
they were too lazy to work. ctc.. and after 
their crime offering excuses. Nowadays you 
can commit any crime, and the courts will 
bring in some chicken-brained doctor to get 
you off. 

MRS. Y.T. DEMPSTER ADAMS 

Nairobi. Kenya 


Clear History 


Sir / You may not approve of the bill to 
help the railways [Dec. 24]. but you do vi- 
olence to the facts in characterizing it as 
"one of the biggest federal giveaways since 
Congress handed out land for a two-com- 
pany transcontinental railroad in 1862." As 
a generation of historians has made abun- 
dantly clear. the rate reductions accorded 
the U.S. by all the federal grants between 
1850 and 1871 brought back to the Trea- 
sury far more (some claim nine times as 
much) than the value of the granted lands. 
If the bill has a similar outcome. both the 
Treasury and the humble taxpayer will have 
cause for rejoicing 

RICHARD C. OVERTON 

Manchester Depot. Vt. 


Sir / As an airline employee. I read with 
clenched teeth the article on the Govern- 
ment's latest multibillion-dollar giveaway 
to the ruined Northeastern railroads. 

While Uncle Sam is doling out our tax 
money to a bankrupt part of the transpor- 
tation industry. he shows a complete lack 
of concern for the estimated 25.000 em- 
ployees of the growing (and unsubsidized) 
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trunk airlines who have lost their; 
to an arbitrary 25% cut in the 1120s oy 
locations. Ines fy 

This is the only form of 
portation to have to bear the fup a lr. 
the Administration's mishandling © 
ergy squeeze. 

DAVID F. O'BRIEN 

Lewisville. Texas 
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Time to Get Out? 


ea. stilin the Stone Age and likely 
main there under foreign rule I W AGING 
"adopted" the western half of New on B Anatole 
(West Irian) from the Dutch in 195 ul 
President Sukarno was riding high + 

world still continues to blithely ono 
outrage. 7 SE 

Nearly 1.000.000 primitive Sto 

tribesmen, with no ethnic or culturala 
ity with the Indonesians. have no i af 
what is going on or the opportunity 
ability to speak for themselves, The 

nesians undoubtedly view this large A 
explored acquisition they call Irian Ja 
a potential source of oil and minerals if 
they do very little for the education and 
fare of the hapless inhabitants. de ode J 


s abo i a J Nichols, 
It is about time that the U.N. demak Vishniok 


RODERICK B. MATTHEWS 


Melbourne 
KOV. 
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LAP DISSOLVE? One scene fading ou! Wd A ke 


next fades in on top. A major breakin ford. Na 


i 
amateur film makers! You are about 4 I] Dunn, c 
movie camera, but we want you tO ee 

et, 


to see everything else on the mark 
we know you are wise and will only 
the best. We know you will settle for 
ELECTRO 8 LD-6. LAP DISSOLVE, in! 
Tange, is exclusive to this camera, 
these other striking features: automé A 
computerized exposure control so 
you to pan from bright sunlight t9 ed 
every frame perfect! Fully color-co™ ul 
Yashinon DX f/1.8 lens with auto/mar iM 
zooming from 8mm wide-angle t° ger" 
telephoto! Large day-bright viewfin 
parallax correction, under-exposure 5 f vi 
LAP DISSOLVE indicators! 18, 24 3 
single frame exposure, and many 
Outstanding features. 
Zoom in for a demonstra 
search for perfection will be ove! 
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“The pace of stories in the energy field used to be almost leisurely,” re- 
calls Correspondent Sam Iker, whose reporting on Federal Energy Of- 
fice Chief William Simon forms the nucleus of this week’s cover 
story. As TIME’s resident expert in Washington on environment and 
energy stories since 1971. Iker has covered the gradual escalation of 
fuel-oil crunches, gasoline pinches, allocation battles and embargoes, 
and watched the subject of energy explode from a neglected issue 
into a vast and complex national crisis. “The intricacies of the oil busi- 


ness alone are mind-boggling.” he points out, “not to 
mention the nuclear power situation, natural gas ques- 
tions, coal, strip-mining, offshore drilling and oil-shale 
controversies and electric power problems.” 

When TIME’s Energy section made its debut last 
November, Iker notes, “The pace became even more 
hectic.” One Saturday night six weeks ago, guests be- 
gan arriving at Iker's home in Chevy Chase. Md., for 
an 8 o'clock dinner party. “I had just finished report- 
ing for a full-page box on John Love, Nixon's chief en- 
ergy adviser. As the first guest arrived, the phone rang, 
and I was notified that Love was to be replaced by 
Simon. As we passed by each other at the front door, I 
told my guests to help themselves to a drink." Three 
hours later, Iker had filed for a late-starting TIME sto- 
ry on Simon and arrived at his own dinner party just in 
time for dessert. "Everyone was having so much fun by 
then," Iker says, "that I figured I had discovered the 
key to a successful dinner party: dash off to work when 
the guests arrive." 

Collaborating with Iker on that last-minute effort 
was Associate Editor George J. Church, a TIME Busi- 
ness writer since 1969 who wrote this week's cover story 
with the help of Reporter-Researchers Bonita Siverd 
and Gail Perlick. Like former Bond Trader William 
Simon, Church got hisstart on Wall Street, first as a cor- 
respondent and later as a front-page editor for the Wall 
Street Journal (which is singled out in this week’s Press 
section as one of the ten best newspapers in America). 
No skeptic about the reality of the energy crunch, 
Church had a lengthy debate with his conscience last 
week when wet snow started to fall on his Dix Hills, 
L.l., home, 40 miles from the Time & Life Building. 
"I've been trying not to drive to work any more," he 
Says, "but the trains were unreliable, and after 15 phone 
calls I still couldn't get a cab. Finally, I had to dig out 
the car." The author of cover stories on, among other 


things, American inefficiency, Henry Ford, George P. Shultz and the 
devaluation of the dollar, Church has won two awards for business 
and financial writing. Fascinated by the impact Simon has had on 
the public, Church notes: “Last year Simon was hardly known at all 
—even on Wall Street. I can't think of any bureaucrat who has ever 
come on so strong in one month. Today he is running, in effect, a tre- 


mendous part of our lives." 
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The air envelops the earth. 
Mastery of the air has 
revolutionized communications, 
and opened the gateway to space. 
THI is deeply involved in research 
and development of engines and 
components for aircraft and 
space exploration. 
Like the JR 100 V/STOL lift 
engine we developed for Japan’s 
National Aerospace Laboratory. 
And the Rocket Attitude 
Control System we created 

bl. for Japan's National Science 

D and Technology Agency. 
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Jalt! Who Flies There? 


"atching an airplane at most major Eu- 
Opean airports last week was a little 
ike participating in military maneuvers. 
jondon's busy Heathrow was boxed by 
anks with cannons uncovered and 
3renadier Guards in battle kit. Rome's 
Jampino had a sandbagged machine 
ün nest atop its control tower manned 
ly helmeted carabinieri. Armed Jeeps 
Scorted aircraft along the runways of 
?rly outside Paris, while 850 flics and 
pecial riot troopers kept suspicious eyes 
I passenger traffic inside the terminal. 
iverywhere from Amsterdam to Athens 
here were gun-toting guards and behind 
hem, plainclothes marksmen. 

|) The explanation was a fear of ter- 
Orism, which lately has increased both 
1 ferocity and sophistication at Euro- 
Fan airports. Adding urgency to the 
lIPecautionary measures were rumors 
Mat terrorists were roaming the area 
]lith antiaircraft missiles. According to 
Me report, the extremists had Soviet" 
Milt SA-7 Strelas, a shoulder-launched 
d Ssile. Another rumor was that they 
saga broken into NATO bases in Brussels 
mend stolen Redeye missiles, the US. 
Dunterpart of the Strela. Whatever the 
se, European security men were plain- 

FY worried. 

M Since the December massacre, at 
me's airport at Fiumicino, in which 
I people were killed by Palestinian ter- 
ists, the new strategy is to deter such 
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attacks with massive shows of force. But 
even security men admit that such dem- 
onstrations are not totally effective. Ter- 
rorists travel around Europe as easily 
as tourists nowadays, and they have al- 
ready shown that they can obtain mis- 
siles. Raiding an apartment at Ostia 
near Fiumicino last September, Italian 
secret service agents discovered two 4%- 
ft. Strelas, whose heat-seeking warhead 
can knock down a low-flying jet up to 
two miles away. The apartment had 
been rented by a 23-year-old Arab who 
carried Lebanese and Jordanian pass- 
ports. He and four accomplices arrest- 
ed later in Rome were suspected of plan- 
ning to attack an El Al jetliner as it 
flew low near the airport. 

Shoot to Kill. The Times of London, 
among others, last week directly blamed 
Libyan Leader Muammar Gaddafi for 
underwriting much of the terrorism, in- 
cluding the Dec. 17 massacre at Rome 
and an earlier shootout at Athens In- 
ternational Airport. Gaddafi, who last 
week jointly announced his decision to 
merge his country with neighboring Tu- 
nisia, probably does give some oil money 
to the guerrillas, and provides them with 
haven from time to time. But it is an 
open question among intelligence agen- 
cies whether Gaddafi himself directly 
orders such terrorism. Many European 
authorities would just as soon not find 
out, since Europe is so dependent on 
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Arab nations for its oil. Thus, after two 
of the five Arabs arrested in the Ostia in- 
cident were released pending trial, they 
disappeared; Italian authorities have 
shown no inclination to pursue them. 

With the emphasis now on prevent- 
ing further attacks, passengers are pay- 
ing the price in both inconvenience and 
security expenses added to their tickets. 
In Munich, the Bavarian Interior Min- 
istry demands written guarantees that 
arriving passengers at Riem Airport 
have been searched before takeoff. 
When airlines refuse such guarantees, 
their planes are ordered to an isolated 
runway, and passengers and luggage are 
thoroughly examined. Tempelhof Air- 
port in West Berlin uses a code to in- 
dicate to air crews if any embarking pas- 
sengers are Arab. At Amsterdam's 
Schiphol Airport, overhead walkways 
have been closed off, and armed soldiers 
patrol them. Most airports have marks- 
men on hand with orders to shoot to 
kill if anything commences that looks 
like terrorism. 

Such precautions can trigger a kind 
of terror psychosis. At Rome recently, 
the pilot of an inbound Indonesian air- 
liner mistakenly signaled an emergency. 
As soon as the plane landed, it was sur- 
rounded by fire trucks and a dozen po- 
lice Jeeps. Guns ready, police waited for 
skyjackers to act. Passengers and crew, 
meanwhile, presumed that something 
horrendous was happening outside, and 
they refused to debark. In spite of radio 
communications between plane and 
tower, nearly an hour passed before the 
confusion was cleared up and Fiumicino _ 
Airport returned to normal. J 


MIDDLE EAST 


Wl | For the third time since the cessation of 
the Middle East war in October, Sec- 
retary of State Henry Kissinger last 
week flew off on a frenetic visit to the un- 
settled area. His objective: to persuade 
Israel and Egypt to agree on a disen- 
gagement of forces that will protect the 
cease-fire agreement he helped negoti- 
ate. Kissinger also aimed to see that the 
peace negotiations in Geneva continue. 
$ ; Washington tried to play down any 
ih sense of urgency about the Secretary’s 
; trip. His visits to Israel and Egypt were 
merely, in the polysyllabism of State De- 
partment Spokesman George S. Vest, “a 
supporting, catalytic adjunct" to the Ge- 
neva talks. But a Kissinger aide de- 
scribed the perils of personal diplomacy 
in words that were-more germane: “The 
style and inclination of the man is to go 
and do it himself. But once you have 
sent the biggest aspidistra of them all, 
youare out of aspidistras." 
S The Links. Actually, the biggest as- 
pidistra had been sent because the talks 
were bogging down. The men charged 
with plotting preliminary military dis- 
engagement at Geneva— Israeli General 
Mordechai Gur and General Taha El 
Magdoub of Egypt—had done well 
enough with the "technical models" that 
they proposed for separating forces in 
Sinai. The difficulty was that on both 
sides, the proposed military moves were 
inextricably connected to political de- 
cisions that neither general could make. 
Thus, after two meetings last week, to- 
taling 34 hours at Geneva's Palais des 
Nations, the military talks adjourned 
and discussions shifted home. 

The political complication on either 
side was the same: what diplomats re- 
fer to as linkage. Israel was prepared to 
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Trying for the third time. 
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tl Kissinger to the Rescue, Again 


pull back 20 miles from the Suez Canal 
to positions at Sinai's Mitla and Giddi 
passes.-In return, Jerusalem expected 
Egypt to thin out its armor and artil- 
lery in Sinai, reopen the Suez Canal and, 
as a buffer, repopulate its ports of Is- 
mailia, Suez and Port Said with civil- 
ians who fled the bitter cross-canal bom- 
bardments of the post-1967 war of 
attrition. Israel also insisted that Egypt 
issue a declaration forswearing further 
belligerency. For its part, Egypt want- 
ed Israel to carry out a unilateral with- 
drawal beyond the passes and declare 
that this pullback was a forerunner of 
an eventual withdrawal from all Israeli- 
occupied Egyptian territory. 

Neither side was willing to give in 
on these links. In Cairo, reported TIME 
Correspondent Wilton Wynn, Egyp- 
tians were openly impatient at the slow 
pace of negotiations. Among other con- 
sequences, the lack of progress is hold- 
ing up a massive postwar restructuring 
of the Egyptian economy, which Egyp- 
tian President Anwar Sadat has been 
planning at Aswan. To carry out this 
economic retooling and take over the 
Premier's job that he has also held since 
last March, Sadat is expected to choose 
Deputy Premier Abdel Aziz Hegazi, 51, 
a respected former business professor 
who already supervises the nation's 
finance, economy and foreign trade. 

Israelis, meanwhile, were becoming 
increasingly agitated over cease-fire vi- 
olations by Egypt and Syria; last week 
three more Israeli soldiers were killed 
and 15 wounded. Such losses make it 
more difficult for Premier Golda Meir, 
in the wake ofa national election that re- 
turned her to power with a reduced plu- 
rality, to form a new government, com- 
mitted to continuing negotiations. The 
Tel Aviv newspaper. Yediot Aharonot, 
echoing a widespread feeling, demand- 
ed: "Why can't we react immediately 
to the provocation? Do we have to ob- 
tain approval from Washington to pro- 
tect ourselves against murder?" 

Because the two antagonists were so 
far apart, American officials flying to 
Egypt with Kissinger insisted last week, 
the Israelis and Egyptians themselves 
had requested that the U.S. Secretary of 
State take a direct hand in discussions, 


Explained one American diplomat:, 


“Neither side understands what the oth- 
er is trying to do. Both might find it eas- 
ler to have an outsider interpret for 
them.” Arriving in Aswan, where Sadat 
was recuperating from bronchitis, Kis- 
Singer immediately arranged to shuttle 
by air between there and Jerusalem, 
where Premier Golda Meir’s decisions 
were affected by, among other things, a 
case of shingles. Kissinger was hopeful 
about an accommodation on disengage- 
ment. “I wouldn’t have come,” he said, 
"if I didn't think there would be very 
good progress." 
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A choir of touring America; plinar 
students, concluding that Londontpe job 
do with some cheering up, galltithey esl 
the portico of St. Martin-in-thefthis we 
church one afternoon last week,“ Board d 
fered an impromptu rendition help co 
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COMMUTERS JAMMED IN LONDON STATION BECAUSE OF RAIL SLOWDOWN 
Toughing it out until spring, if necessary. 


time I get home, the telly’s gone off.” 
(All TV stations have been ordered to 
Jn Sign off at 10:30 p.m.) The trainmen, 
who have refused to work overtime and 
Sundays for the past five weeks, walked 
Out after the government threatened dis- 
CM eiplinary pay cuts for men engaged in 
nO" the job action. The trainmen have said 
X Kthey will stage another one-day strike 
-thelthis week if the National Railways 
ek, t Board does not resume negotiations. To 
100 “help cope with the crisis, Prime Minis- 
r Bier Heath last week created a new De- 
st! partment of Energy with sweeping pow- 
uesli'ers over offshore oil, coal, gas, electricity 
its sand nuclear energy. He named his clos- 
sed Hest adviser, Lord Carrington, the outgo- 
yal ing Secretary of Defense, to head it up. 
{ of Basically, Britain's present state is 
j fas not so much an energy crisis as a break- 
endidown in industrial relations. The 270,- 
000 coal miners have refused to work 
igh [Overtime until they get a settlement giv- 
4s IB them basic increases of $18 to $22 
p alli weekly wages ranging from $57 to 
1o 18383; the Heath government has offered 
T if increase of $5 to $6 a week. Any- 
ction thing more, said Heath, would exceed 
isthe 11% limit of his Phase III counter- 
j,z "Inflation plan, plus cause other unions 
ilel to demand similar boosts. T 
mit, Breaking Point. The powerful 
^ Trades Union Congress last week of- 
mel fered to make assurances that if a "spe- 
of eral case" settlement were worked out 
, (With the miners, other unions would not 
je it to hike their own demands. Re- 
i jYersing a previous rejection, Heath met 
1 ith the union leaders for two hours. 
A Our proposal was received with inter- 
be st,” reported the T.U.C.’s Sir Sidney 
a Greene. But aides said that Heath was 
tef doubtful the unions could be kept in line, 
fl making such an agreement unlikely. 
ony Actually, Heath’s position stiffened 
0 s 
E St week. The Prime Minister declared 
vi hat the government would tough it out 
om ON a three-day week until spring if nec- 
1G 


essary. But business leaders pointed out 
that the British economy would reach 
the breaking point before then. “After 
the next two weeks,” said Reginald Dix- 
on of the Confederation of British In- 
dustry, “there will be a general severe 
deterioration.” 

The shortened week has already tak- 
en its toll. Three million people are es- 
timated to have been laid off. The Brit- 
ish Steel Corp., whose cutbacks will send 
the most ripples through other indus- 
tries, has laid off nearly half its 235,000- 
man work force. The company claims 
that for every week that the three-day 
week lasts it will take a full month to re- 
gain full operational production. 

Sir Raymond Brookes, chairman of 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Ltd. engi- 
neering group, is one of a growing num- 
ber of industrial leaders who feel that 
the time has come for Heath to settle 
with the miners: “I’ve been down three 
coal mines in my life, and each: time 
I've said, ‘If I had to work there, I'd 
want paying to go to work and paying 
again when I'd done it. " If opposition 
within Heath's own party continues to 
grow, he may find himself fighting not 
just the miners but for his political life. 

As if he did not have enough trou- 
bles at home, Heath was also smarting 
from critical news stories appearing in 
foreign countries, particularly the U.S. 
*We aren't in a state of continual cri- 
sis,” he declared in an interview with 
the New York Times. "I know anybody 
reading the American press will think 
this was the case because this is all that 
has been reported for the past few weeks. 
They have shown no interest in Britain 
for months and years, ever since the war. 
Now all they do is describe Britain as 
being in a state of decay and one of per- 
petual crisis, which does not bear any re- 
lationship to the facts. For the past year, 
until this particular dispute with the 
miners, we have had a period of very 
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great industrial peace and we have been 
extremely successful in dealing with 
wage-cost inflation.” What the Prime 
Minister neglected to mention was that 
in the three years prior to 1973 he was 
forced to declare a state of emergency 
four times—unprecedented in British 
history—and all of them were the re- 
sult of industrial disputes. 

Meanwhile, Uganda's irrepressible 
General Idi Amin Dada, whose grave- 
yard humor has frequently been direct- 
ed at President Nixon, launched a “Ba- 
nanas for Britain" campaign to help the 
British through their winter of discon- 
tent. Amin personally donated $1,400 
and squeezed another $3,400 out of a be- 
mused Kampala rally. Whitehall offi- 
cials, who obviously had not yet lost their 
talent for repartee, said the Foreign 
Ministry had received no money yet. 
But, they added, they would know just 
what to do with it if it arrived: turn it 
over to Ugandan Asians in Britain as 
compensation for the losses they suffered 
when they were summarily evicted from 
their country by Big Daddy. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Faulkner Splits 


For the first time in half a century 
of domination over Ulster politics, 
Northern Ireland’s Unionist Party ap- 
peared last week to be irrevocably split. 
Only four days after Brian Faulkner, 
leader ofthe party, was sworn in as Chief 
Executive of Ulster's new coalition gov- 
ernment, militant Unionist members 
voted to oppose the Council of Ireland 
agreement worked out last month be- 
tween Northern Ireland, Britain and the 
Irish Republic. The Unionists’ Protes- 
tant hard-liners viewed the agreement, 
which calls for regular consultations be- 
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BRIAN FAULKNER 
A wily convert. 
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tween Belfast and Dublin, as the first 
step toward merger with the predom- 
inantly Catholic South. 

In response to the stinging vote of 
no confidence, Faulkner walked out of 
the Unionist Party. He vowed to remain 
at the helm of the coalition between 
Protestants and Catholics and to stump 
the province on behalf of the Council of 
Ireland agreement. “If I am the only 
person left on the floor of the Assembly 
arguing for our present policies, I will 
continue to do so,” he said. “I’ve been 
through more politics in the last few days 
than ever before in my life." 

At 52, Faulkner is one of the wiliest 
practitioners of Irish politics, and a fair- 
ly recent convert to the moderates. As 
Prime Minister in 1971, he took a tough 
line against the Irish Republican Army, 
which resulted in harsh crackdowns on 
the Catholic community and the ruth- 
less policy of interning suspected terror- 
ists. Those tactics led to a complete 
breakdown in security and the assump- 
tion of direct rule by Britain. Last spring, 
however, Faulkner campaigned for a 
new constitution calling for power-shar- 


ing between the majority estants 
and minority Catholics. The measure 
passed, and led to the formation of an 
eleven-man coalition Executive to rule 
Northern Ireland. It was after the co- 
alition was created that the Council of 
Ireland agreement was drawn up to 
smooth out relations between the prov- 
ince and the republic. 

Since then both Protestant and 
Catholic extremists have vowed to 
wreck the new government. Faulkner 
seemed well prepared for the showdown. 
When he moved out of party headquar- 
ters last week, he took with him pho- 
tographed copies of all documents, $16,- 
000 in political funds raised earlier 
under his own name, and half the staff. 
“We are leaving behind a pretty bank- 
rupt lot," said an aide. “All they will 
have left is the building and the furni- 
ture." Technically Faulkner retains his 
Unionist membership, but 17 Unionist 
members of the Assembly have re- 
mained loyal to him, and he could form 
his own party. For the moment, he 
seems content to remain a Unionist in 
name and Chief Executive in fact. 
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SINGER WALTER SCHEEL 


It was about as likely as Henry Kissin- 
ger's warbling On Top of Old Smok y with 
choral accompaniment by Fred Waring 
and the Pennsylvanians. Nonetheless, 
for the fourth week in a row, Walter 
_ Scheel, West Germany's Foreign Min- 
| ister and the leading contender for the 
| Presidency in May’s elections, was on 
top of Europe's hit parade, with a song 
so old and square it sounded refresh- 
ingly set to a generation weaned 
on rock "n oll. Within little more than 
a month, a single of Scheel singing a 
square folk ong called Hoch auf dem 
gelben Wagen (High Up on the Yellow 
Wagon) has sold 100,000 copies, mak- 


ger Minister 


ing it the bestselling record by a 
German in recent years. SCHEEL SANG 
headlined the tabloid Bild. ALL GERMA- 
NY IS RAVING. 

The record was the brainstorm of 
Dirk Tillen, a Düsseldorf producer who 
knew that Scheel, 54, was not only a 
member of the Düsseldorf Men's Glee 
Club but an irrepressible baritone who 
would even toss off a ditty or two at 
birthday parties for Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. The curiosity factor alone, Til- 
len reasoned, would sell discs. An added 
inducement was the promise that prof- 
its would go mainly to one of the 
Foreign Ministers favorite charities 
—handicapped children. Scheel imme- 
diately jumped at the idea, brushing 
aside complaints from top aides that cut- 
ting a record was beneath his dignity. 
One reason was that he wanted to make 
German folk songs popular again. “This 
has to go wrong," warned one when his 
boss, backed up by an orchestra and the 
Düsseldorf choir, boomed out the joys 
of galloping through the countryside on 
a jolly old yellow wagon. 

With such advice, the Beatles would 
have stayed in Liverpool—and Walter 
Scheel in the Foreign Ministry. The Ger- 
man press has acclaimed him for his re- 
freshing informality, while European 
fans beknighted him the “Meistersinger 
Minister.” Who knows? If Scheel could 
get together with West Europe’s other 
leaders, even the factions in the Com- 
mon Market might stay in tune. Scheel 
could sing, Edward Heath could pound 
the piano, and Georges Pompidou might 
even learn to tootle an obbligato on the 
French horn. 
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CHANCELLOR WILLY BRANDT 
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| Brandt’s Social Democratic Party is 
‘poor shape, riven by conflicts between 
fe radical young socialists (JUSOS) and 
nes gle party establishment (TIME, April 23, 
dt:4373). The JUSOS frighten voters with 
Wojleir intemperate Marxist rhetoric. 
op.hey dominate local meetings with 
ad jrieir aggressive harangues, and they 
 anjntrol the party organizations in Mu- 
ex, Ich and Frankfurt. Y 
deg Fed up with Brandt's failure to curb 
Cha? JUSOS, his longtime lieutenant, Her- 
raj 8T Wehner, 67, resigned last year as 
red leputy chairman of the party. The two 
Wen hardly speak now. Nevertheless, 
.. Wehner has just been re-elected floor 
"ls; der by his colleagues in the Bundes- 
| Mig, However, it is the continuing op- 
IPPlirosition of Brandt’s coalition partners, 
une Free Democrats, that is largely re- 
ponsible for his failure to move forward 
ith promised social reforms. The Free 
Jemocrats, who hold veto power over 
Jl legislation, are locked in an ideolog- 
sal debate with Brandt over how far to 
s0 in giving West German labor unions 
eal power in the economy. The result: 
spreading public impression of gov- 
Wmment impotence. In a public opin- 
bn poll released last week, the S.P.D. 
lepistered a new low of 33% approval, 
X lown 1596 from a year ago. 
f Moody Inaction. Brandt also faces 
‘potentially powerful backlash from the 
‘altering West German economy, once 
E he miracle of Europe. The inflation rate 
M las reached 896 yearly, which by con- 
A ervative German standards is frighten- 
$ing. Unemployment has risen from 331,- 
400 last November to 485,000 in 
ember. The automobile and chem- 
al industries are in their worst decline 
ince the recession of 1966-67. 
Even Novelist Günter Grass, a good 
iend of Brandt’s, now criticizes: “Who- 
yer, like me, helped campaign for 
3randt now sees in Bonn a lack of po- 
itical energy and too much internal 
5. darty bickering. There seems to be no se- 
rears will to finish the work of reform. 
oleDisgusted, Brandt has fallen once again 


C nto foreign policy." 

X i. Despite his troubles, Brandt is se- 
fie tore until 1976, when West Germany 
va) lolds its next elections. He had pledged 
it fO resolve his differences with rival pol- 
) be 'ticians by the end of 1973 so that he 
ro ould get cracking on domestic issues. 
s Bit New Year’s Day came and went 
thêlyithout a solution and without a word 
hell/tom Brandt. Germans worry that such 
im"Noody inaction could be a portent for 
i next three years. 
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(Japan: Rich and Unloved 


ju’, Even before he left Tokyo on an 
mo leven-day good-will tour of five South- 
hBÍBSt Asian capitals, Japanese Premier 
of f'Kakuei Tanaka was aware of the smol- 
erfl€ring resentment in the area of his 
-j Buntry's overweening economic power. 
of Be Knew that the abrasive aggressive- 


H 
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ness of Japanese businessmen had 
earned them a reputation as “the ugly 
Americans of Asia.” He realized also 
that bitter memories lingered of Japa- 
nese cruelties during World War II. And 
he had been warned that there would 
be demonstrations. But nothing pre- 
pared him for the enraged outburst of 
the thousands of shouting and jeering 
Thai Students who protested his visit to 
Thailand, traditionally one of Asia’s 
most gentle and hospitable nations. 

_ As Tanaka’s jet landed at Bangkok’s 
airport, there were only about 100 or- 
derly protesters waving signs. Read one: 
TAKE BUT NEVER GIVE. Another said: 
SELFISH. For a brief moment, Tanaka 
dared hope that his agreement to meet 
with Thailand's powerful 
student leaders had defused 
plans for mass demonstra- = 
tions. But his hopes were ^ 
short-lived. 

As Tanaka's motorcade 
neared the Erawan Hotel in 
the center of the city, it was 
halted by a crowd of 2,000 
students. Police clearly 
showed that they wanted to 
avoid a confrontation, and 
so the demonstrators surged 
toward the approaching 
cars, screaming “Jap, go 
home!" and waving plac- 
ards reading JAPANESE 
ECONOMIC ANIMAL. 

When Tanaka’s car 
turned into the hotel drive- 
way, the students pum- 
meled its roof and windows 
with their fists. Other vehi- 
cles in the motorcade were 
forced to a halt and the 
demonstrators—mainly in 
their teens—tried to open 
each car. One of those 


AP 
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mobbed, despite his civil service 
uniform, was the Thai government's 
own Secretary-General Choosak Wata- 
naronchai, who saved himself by shout- 
ing “I’m a Thai!" Other bands of stu- 
dents broke four windows in the city's 
most prominent Japanese department 
store (the Thai Daimaru) and threw a 
small plastique bomb at the Japanese 
Trade Center. 

“I had been told about the senti- 
ments," Tanaka said, "but now I know 
how real they are." When he met with 
13 leaders of the 400,000-member Na- 
tional Student Center of Thailand next 
day in an ornate salon of Government 
House, the encounter turned into a limp- 
ing dialogue of mutual incomprehen- 


TANAKA CONFERS WITH SANYA 


THAI STUDENTS BURNING EFFIGIES OF JAPANESE TELEVISION SETS 
The fear of economic domination exploded into violence. 
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sion. Since the students overthrew the 
military regime last October, they have 
become the most powerful political force 
in Thailand, overshadowing the care- 
taker government of Premier Sanya 
Dharmasakti. They complained to Ta- 
naka that Japan was exploiting Thai 
labor, polluting the air and water with 
wastes from Japanese-owned factories, 
and generally turning the country into 
an economic satellite. Even if exagger- 
ated, their concern was based on hard 
economic reality. Thailand depends on 
Japan for 37% of all its imports and 21% 
of its exports. Official statistics, ac- 
knowledged to be conservative, indicate 
that 37% of all foreign investment is al- 
ready Japanese. 

Smug Lecture. Tanaka's reply was 
somewhat evasive; he delivered a smug 
lecture about Japan's example of hard 
work and industrial expansion since 
World War II. He then told the students 
that in a three-hour meeting with Pre- 
mier Sanya. he had offered to soften the 
terms of a $153 million loan and curb 
overly aggressive and ruthless private 
Japanese business practices through a 
new government agency, to be called 
The Economic Cooperation Ministry. 
None of this satisfied-the students, who 
left the meeting threatening to “act 
against every Japanese in Thailand" un- 
less the government acts to prevent Jap- 
anese domination of the economy. 

Tanaka's failure to mollify the Thai 
students does not augur well for the rest 
of his good-will mission in Singapore, 
Malaysia and Indonesia. His first stop 
had been in Manila and had gone with 
deceptive smoothness. That was largely 
due to a state of martial law that pre- 
vented any anti-Japanese outbursts and 
the eagerness of Philippine President 
Ferdinand Marcos for injections of more 
Japanese capital. But during the rest of 
his itinerary, Tanaka will be faced with 
the threat of more anti-Japanese dem- 
onstrations. Moreover, Tanaka can 
scarcely assure his Southeast Asian 
trading partners of more generous as- 
sistance at a time when the Japanese 
are promising aid to several Arab na- 
tions, in an effort to curry their favor in 
return for oil. 

a u a - 

Thai students last week also found 
time for a demonstration against the 
U.S. It was sparked by reports in three 
Thai newspapers that an American CIA 
agent had sent Premier Sanya a fake 
letter purporting to be from a Com- 
munist insurgent leader in Northeast 
Thailand and offering a cease-fire in 
return for autonomy in rebel-held ar- 


- eas, The clumsy gambit, apparently, was 
- to sow disillusion among insurgents by 


making them believe that their leaders 


_ were willing to settle for less than vic- 


tory over the whole country. The dem- 
onstrators demanded the expulsion of 
Ambassador William R. Kinter; he re- 
mained, but sent the agent out of the 
country and said that he would be dis- 
ciplined. He also promised to end such 
practices. 
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NIGERIA 


Winning Peace and Prosperity 


At the end of the Nigerian civil war four 
years ago this week, the Ibo people of re- 
bellious Biafra feared that defeat would 
bring genocidal vengeance from the vic- 
torious Nigerian army. Instead, the [bos 
are prospering as citizens of a federated 
Nigeria. The credit goes in large part to 
the young head of state, Major General 
Yakubu Gowon, who decreed a policy 
of “no victor and no vanquished” after 
the savage civil war that took at least 
1,000,000 lives. 

"Jack" Gowon, 39, turned his 
250,000-man-army into a well-disci- 
plined reconstruction corps and put it 
to work helping the Ibos bounce back. 
To set an example, he hired Ibos who 
had fought for Biafra and made them 
his personal pilots and bodyguards. He 
gave Ibos federal jobs and saw to it that 
they got their fair share of senior po- 
sitions, including posts as army officers, 
“He won the peace,” says a British dip- 
lomat in Lagos, “by not acting as if he 
had won the war.” 

Long the best-educated and most in- 
dustrious of Nigeria’s tribes, the Ibos 
have used their resources to rebuild their 
war-torn region instead of carrying on 
a vendetta. When the war ended, the de- 
feated Biafran leader, Colonel Odumeg- 
wu Ojukwu,* bitterly~boasted that the 
Ibos would rebel again. He turned out 
to be wrong. [bos these days rarely speak 
of Biafra or of secession. *We tried and 
lost," says an Ibo businessman in Iba- 
dan. "That finishes it. From now on, we 
are all Nigerians.” 

. Though the Ibos no longer dominate 
Nigerian commerce or the civil service 
as they did before the war, they are rec- 


* Now in exile in the Ivory Coast. 
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onciled to the new order. Gowon brink, SI 
termined that neither they nor anyon a con 
tribal group shall ever again attainsgos with 
a preponderant role. “That is thet) He- 
back to regional rivalry and desto slow 
he says. “We must be proud of outpeople i; 
igins, but work for true nationhosnomic d 
Nigerians all together.” 8 certair 

That is no easy prescription fa among | 
rica's most populous nation. Its relhat he 
70 million people are divided into against t 
major ethnic groups—the YonWdesey 
Hausas and Ibos—and some 230 Sven thi 
offshoots. To reduce the power dicruste. 
dominant tribes, Gowon, who cs pros 
to the small Anga tribe, split NETS euc 
four federal regions into twelve vi that 
He allows them to handle their in ne me 
affairs but intervenes discreetly o ihe a 
sure all tribes are consulted on ly * E 
ernment decisions. Although ifi le 
rose to power as strongman of aù 
coup eight years ago, he D 
“you must bring all factions int? 
cess, consult them, advise Ue Shed 
them, but above all, make then i976 as. 
things. It is the only way to bu! n more 
nation." 

Oil Discoveries. Alonf f prt 
Nigeria is also gaining 2 bit ° Sour 
ity. Oil was discovered 10 uci!) 
River delta in 1966, and pro?” Net C 
reached 2,200,000 bbl. per d si 
25% as much as Saudi Arab! m At y 
ducing before its cutbacks: vor €, Sor 
followed the example of the ^, ng t 
jor oil exporting nations on à rici m 
a 77% increase in the post 4.69 Pigs e 
gerian crude, making it $1 to ¢ Osin 
The new price is expected eat. i Bv 
geria some $7 billion this ¥ vist itution 
dition, the government CUITE™ me 
ly from 1 
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ing over offers, most 
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loit the 2 billion cu. ft. of 
s, to €XP. ow are flared daily as 


tural gas that n 


ste. rcapita annual income es- 
J d 5125, Nigeria needs all the 
4 ne as revenues it can get. But Gow- 
e is intention of rushing the oil bo- 
hos "s husband reserves, he is lim- 
;roduction increases to the 1% per 
E maximum he decided was pru- 
meno"! long before the energy crunch. 
Y ver. the oil revenues give Gowon 
Mon: hand in keeping the twelve 
tes in line. By doling out profits to 
he keeps a firm grip on the purse 
firings and the pattern of economic 


T growth could get out of hand. 
The overcrowded capital of Lagos (pop. 
{/500,000) is expanding its population at 
Rate of 20% a year—so fast, in fact, that 
Wetecity is now considered almost ungov- 
sable. Its open sewers and traffic jams 
e among the worst in the world. The 
aos is so frustrating that Gowon re- 
tently threatened to move the federal 
fapital to Kachia in central Nigeria. 
| In the context of Black Africa to- 
y, Gowon is a rarity. His personal 
jonesty is unquestioned, and his pres- 
lige as an African spokesman is high 
mong neighboring countries. Patient, 
soft-spoken and modest, he does not 
ink, smoke or swear, and lives quietly 
r anyon a converted army barracks near La- 
Attainsgos with his wife and two children. 
s thet) He has been criticized for moving 
| desrifoo slowly, for failing to galvanize his 
of atpeople into any sustained effort at eco- 
onhoxfomic development, and for tolerating 
acerlain amount of influence peddling 
ion fir&mong his subordinates. It is also true 
Its that he has not made much headway 
intolagainst the endemic corruption that per- 
YoWades every aspect of Nigerian life. Yet, 
250 tr&ven the fanatical tribal hatreds and the 
wer dificrusted corruption he faces, Gowon 
10 bells proved to be an effective and sym- 
t NigePathetic leader. To his critics, he prom- 
ive UNS that he will hold elections and re- 
ir inem the country to civilian rule in 1976. 
ly unn. he insists, he will retire to pri- 
loci life in his barracks. 
h 6 li In a nation desperately short of po- 
f uj m leadership, such a prospect does 
jeva $ Strike many observers as likely. In 
tothe there already is a groundswell, par- 
hem. fy larly among the young, for Gowon 
em Pio cd his uniform and stay on after 
uid? Sas Nigeria’s first civilian President 
Ore than a decade, 
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teg ener very convincingly. Last 
NBS, an A no doubt about his true feel- 
Osing ey Cracking down on all op- 
Me À ices in the wake of widespread 
9r a new, more liberal con- 
Teplace the repressive one 
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he imposed on the country a little more 
than a year ago. 

_ Opposition to his constitution, which 
gives Park dictatorial powers, came into 
the open in October when students be- 
gan marching in protest. They were soon 
Joined by leading religious, civil and lit- 
erary figures, who launched a campaign 
to collect 1,000,000 signatures on a pe- 
ution asking for a restoration of democ- 
racy. His opponents were emboldened 
by the international protests touched off 
last fall by the flagrant kidnaping in Ja- 
pan of Korean Opposition Leader Kim 
Dae Jung presumably by Park’s secret 
police (TIME, Aug. 20). Finally, when 
the minority New Democratic Party 
pledged an “all-out struggle” for con- 
stitutional reform last week, Park felt 
that it was time to act. 

“Harsh Reality." Capitalizing on 
fears that South Korea’s hard-won pros- 
perity (annual economic growth rate: 
12%) might be jeopardized by the ener- 
gy crisis and worldwide recession, Park 
invoked Article 53 of his constitution, 
which allows him to take emergency 
measures “in time of natural calamity or 
grave financial or economic crisis.” Try- 
ing to cloak his repression in the garb of 
national necessity, he declared: "In view 


Twinkle, Twinkle 


In the frozen wastes of Finland’s 
Lapland province, the reindeer is not 
only food; transportation and a 
Lapp’s best friend. It is also the au- 
tomobile’s most frequent victim. Dur- 
ing the dark winter days, when the 
sun hardly ever shines, approximate- 
ly 1,700 reindeer are killed by cars 
each year, at a cost of about $170 
each to the hapless owners of the 
beasts and hefty repair bills to the 
drivers. The Reindeer Grazers As- 
sociation thought that it had the an- 
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LAPLAND REINDEER WEARING THEIR REFLECTING COLLARS 
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ofthe rapidly changing international sit- 
uation, particularly the turbulent waves 
caused by the fluctuations of the interna- 
tional economy ... I cannot but con- 
clude that our fatherland faces an ex- 
tremely harsh reality." 

His opponents, at least, faced a 
harsh reality: anyone daring to criticize 
the constitution or advocate its revision 
was subject to 15 years in prison. Even 
foreign reporters were warned to be 
careful about what they wrote; Japanese 
correspondents were summoned to the 
Information Office and given a stern 
dressing down on past dispatches dis- 
crediting Park's authoritarian regime. 
To underline the threat, the Japanese 
ambassador was told to caution his 
country's reporters about Park’s new dos 
and don'ts. South Korea's Central Intel- 
ligence Agency (secret police) was given 
power to investigate the constitution's 
critics, and army generals were appoint- 
ed to head the courts-martial that would 
try offenders. The national police were 
placed on round-the-clock duty, and 
uniformed policemen were posted at 
major intersections in South Korea's 
chief cities. Park even made it a crime 
to criticize his decree ordering the 
crackdown. 


swer to the problem last year, when 
it painted some of the reindeer ant- 
lers with a phosphorescent paint that 
would shine in cars’ headlights. So 
successful was the experiment that 
not one of the glowing reindeer was 
lost. One insoluble problem remained 
however: reindeer shed their antlers 
annually. 

This year the association thinks 
it has a more lasting solution. Instead 
of painting antlers, it has started 
equipping the reindeer with plastic 
neck reflectors that twinkle when 
headlights beam on them. 


STEPHEN T. CLARKE 


AMERICAN NOTES 


A Different Drummer 


“Our neighbors have faced it alone, 
and I’m one Canadian who is damned 
tired of hearing them kicked around,” 
growled Canadian Gadfly Gordon Sin- 
clair, 73, a Toronto TV and radio per- 
sonality who broadcast those sentiments 
over Canadian radio last June in an ed- 
itorial entitled “Americans.” The re- 
sponse was so enthusiastic from U.S. lis- 
teners who were tuned in that Sinclair 
made a record of the editorial, with the 
strains of the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public in the background. Another Ca- 
nadian, a news director named Byron 
MacGregor, 25, was so stirred by Sin- 
clair's encomium that he too made a re- 
cording of it, with America, the Beau- 
tiful as background music. Sales of the 
records zoomed in five weeks to a total 
of 2.9 million copies, placing “Ameri- 
cans" in a class with the fastest-selling 
hits of Elvis Presley and the Beatles. In 
addition, just before he died, Country 
Singer Tex Ritter recorded the edito- 
rial as well, with America behind him, 
and that version has sold 250,000 cop- 
ies. For all three records, the royalties 
—which go to the American Red Cross 
—have come to more than $150,000 thus 
far. The enormous response doubtless 
reflects the deep desire in the U.S. 
—Aamid the troubles of Watergate, infla- 
tion and shortages—for reassurance and 
a few kind words on the nation's behalf. 

A. sampler of Sinclair's text, which 
provides the lyrics, so to speak, of the 
rendition: *I can name you 5,000 times 
when the Americans raced to help oth- 
er people in trouble. Can you name me 
even one time when someone else raced 
to the Americans in trouble?" Ameri- 
cans are "the most generous and prob- 
ably least appreciated people on all the 
earth.” As for Watergate: "You talk 
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about scandals, and the Americans put 
theirs right in the store window for ev- 
eryone to look at .... They will come 
out of this thing with their flag high. 
And when they do, they are entitled to 
thumb their nose at the lands that are 
gloating over their present troubles. I 
hope Canada is not one of them." 


Sound and Unfury 


Residents: of Canton, Ul. (pop. 
14,000), regulated their lives according 
to the seven blasts heard each day on 
the town's whistle, perched on top of 
the local International Harvester plant. 
They awakened to the first morning 
whistle at 6 a.m., set their watches by 
it, and moved in steady, sure steps 
throughout the day, alert to the whis- 
tle's sound. The Environmental Protec- 
tion Agency heard in the whistle not 
the sound of a community ordering its 
hours but a D.B.A. (for decibels adjust- 
ed) measurement of 89, 28 points high- 
erthan the limit allowed by a state noise- 
pollution law slated to go into effect in 
February 1975. 

There was already on the books a 
state nuisance law EPA could apply to 
the whistle, so they wrote Plant Man- 
ager Robert Nelson warning him that 
he could be in violation of the new law. 
Nelson cooperated by promptly shutting 
down the whistle. The town schedule 
went haywire: men were late for work, 
women got their children off to school 
at odd hours, and lunch and dinner did 
not appear at the appointed times. 

Within 48 hours after the shutdown, 
7,000 persons had signed petitions pro- 
testing the silencing of the whistle. As a 
consequence, it was turned back on. Said 
an EPA spokesman: “We were just re- 
acting to a complaint and seeing if we 
should do anything about it. There is ob- 
viously not much nuisance if the ma- 
jority of people like the whistle.” 
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Anybody Here Named Clor 7 
On rare occasions, the st 
not only recalled but recaptureg 4 
ly 100 years ago next week th 3 
daughter of Horace Greeley, 194 f 
tury journalistic war horse and fon 
publisher of the New York #4 
filled a ten-inch-square brass p. 
quaint mementos of her era and g 
box sealed within the cornerstone 
Tribune's new headquarters jp y; 
Manhattan. When that building w 
molished in 1968, the time Capsule 
found and kept by the wrecker unti 
last year, when he brought it toag 
to sell. The solid brass exterior hady 
extremely well over a full century, 
side, its contents were a modest g 
to some aspects of a vanished era:;) 
partment of public works report ; | 9 A 
city sewer and water-supply systemi 
rule book for the New York sje cm 
and assembly, speeches by Greely} 
well as photographs of him anif 
two daughters, copies of three m 
newspapers of the day, even a (j 
gressional Directory for the first ssl 
of the 43rd Congress. lOnce a 
Also in the capsule was à Sbreak f 
plain envelope that bore, in a neal, jease of 
est hand, a simple message: “To ll dealing: 
scendants of Stephen Tully and Girite 
lotte Augusta Clarke. To be adve Preside; 
in a New York paper when this jos Ca 
opened." Stephen Clarke was th White Į 
bune's financial editor from kar “dea 
1869, the year he died, and inside Sues tha 
envelope are photographs of bitin» v. 
wife Charlotte, son Henry, and “the key 
ters Charlotte and Mary Jane. Mithat Co, 
quested notice for the Clarke ho dent st 
step forward and claim the famili followin 
traits was duly placed in the New jMevelop 
Times by a Manhattan autograP!“problen 
er last week. The remaining ©" House, 
of the capsule are to be sold aly > N 
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lOnce again Richard Nixon failed to 

iS 4Sbreak free of Watergate. With the re- 
neat Please of two lengthy white papers on his 
0 dealings with milk producers and ITT, 
and "White House aides declared that the 


adve President's largely unsuccessful Opera- 


the n Candor was over. Nixon, said a 
AS hite House spokesman, will now turn 
n ilo "dealing with the problems and is- 


1 


ma pues that he feels are good for the coun- 
jane Yet there is no way to simply turn 
n nas key on Watergate. Despite the fact 
e nada Congress was in recess and the Pres- 
© i ident still in seclusion in California (see 
arg 4 Owing stories), last week three fresh 
Ne np opments produced a variety of new 
ic Joblems and worries for the White 

g col House. The three: 
i al AY ne Nixon's former Domestic Affairs 
i Mer John Ehrlichman met for more 
19 TE an hour in Washington with Spe- 
e Watergate Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
4 SS explained later by Jaworski, the 
irati Was called by him to seek in- 
OT an lon from Ehrlichman. No offer 
gi E kind to settle Ehrlichman's case 
! iskia for his testimony was made, Ja- 
ithe Ed: although he conceded that 
«e Plea h Sibility of an Ehrlichman guilty 
E. S ten raised earlier in a meet- 
z^ Wers, pat by one of Ehrlichman’s law- 
4. hendan © Vill be no deal for any de- 
a Breast" Bates he makes “a clean 
j isteq. due he knows, the prosecutor 
las RO RM also indicated that he 
Use docu a large number of White 
REN a ., ents and tapes,” but it has 
e as. Bgle to acquire them, and 
hen Jay. hear impasse in December, 
. *Wotski considered going into 
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"Sunset off San Clemente." 


court for them. The evidence from the 
tapes, he said, is "very significant and 
quite meaningful." 

» A panel of electronics experts, 
which has been examining the presiden- 
tial tape recording with its now celebrat- 
ed 18-minute hum, will submit a report 
to Federal Judge John Sirica this week. 
Itis expected to be "conclusive" and will 
pinpoint the cause of the mysterious 
sound. The report may also identify the 
specific tape machine in the White 
House on which the noise was record- 
ed, although the experts cannot know 
or speculate on who may have been op- 
erating the machine at the time. The 
panel has already expressed doubts in 
its interim report (TIME, Dec. 24) that 
the conversation was wiped out when 
Rose Mary Woods, Nixon's personal 
secretary, mistakenly activated two 
switches on a recorder while transcrib- 
ing the tape. Thus the report is expect- 
ed to rule out ihe possibility that the 
‘hum resulted from the activities de- 
scribed by her, and will presumably de- 
clare whether the Watergate-related 
conversation between Nixon and Hal- 
deman on June 20, 1972, was acciden- 
tally or deliberately erased. — : 

» Another bizarre activity of Nix- 
on's secret investigative unit, "the 

lumbers," was obliquely confirmed by 
the White House, although it provided 
no details. In late 1971 the plumbers ap- 
parently found that one or more mil- 
itary officers were secretly copying doc- 
uments of the National Security Council 
and giving them to high Pentagon of- 
ficials. The officials, or so the plumbers 


“Awaiting the Next Round in Watergate 


suspected, were especially interested in 
the then-secret plans of Henry Kissin- 
ger, head of the NSC, to start contacts be- 
tween President Nixon and the leaders 
of China. The unusual spying activity 
apparently: was discovered by the 
plumbers as they searched for sources 
of NSC leaks to Columnist Jack Ander- 
son. At one point the plumbers even 
feared that the Pentagon was tapping 
Kissinger’s phone. The entire matter, 
said a White House statement, is “in- 
appropriate for public disclosure.” 

Erratic Handling. Shadowed by 
those developments, the abrupt termi- 
nation of Operation Candor marked the 
end of another of the many phases in 
Nixon's erratic handling of the whole 
Watergate affair. The operation was be- 
gun in November in reaction to the pub- 
lic outcry over the firing of Special Pros- 
ecutor Archibald Cox. It started with a 
series of private meetings with Con- 
gressmen and Senators at which Nixon 
repeatedly promised “full disclosure” of 
all Watergate-related evidence in his 
possession. Despite the pledges, no sum- 
maries of tapes or other evidence were 
made public. 

The two white papers were not 
backed up by the release of any tape re- 
cordings or documents that had been 
made at the time that Nixon took ac- 
tion favorable to ITT and the milk pro- 
ducers in separate controversial steps. 
Basically, the papers selectively set out 
previously reported facts, confirming 
much of what has been published, but in- 


terpreting them in Nixon’s favor. The 
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cept Nixon’s word that in neither case 
was he motivated by the fact that ITT 
and the milkmen had pledged generous 
contributions to his political causes. 
While sharply denying any quid pro quo 
deals, the papers did tend to confirm 
that opportunities for political bribery 
existed. Some points also contradicted 
earlier statements by the President and 
his men on the two topics. 

THE MILK DEAL. On October 26 Nix- 
on said he had a policy of not wanting 
*to have any information from anybody 
with regard to campaign contributions." 
The President admitted in the white pa- 
per, however, that he had been advised 
by an aide that the milk producers had 
pledged up to $2,000,000 to his 1972 
campaign well before he raised milk 
price supports in 1971 and restricted 
some dairy imports in 1970. Briefing pa- 
pers prepared for his meetings with 
milkmen on two occasions cited this 
fund-raising help. But the white paper 
emphasized that Nixon never men- 
tioned the donations at the meetings. 
The contributions, the paper claimed, 
*did not influence the President's deci- 
sion to raise the level of supports." 

The paper contended that Nixon 
raised the milk supports, reversing a de- 
cision by then Secretary of Agriculture 
Clifford Hardin, because 1) Congress 
was exerting "intensive pressure" to ac- 
complish the same end; 2) the econom- 
ics of the industry justified the increase 
and 3) the approaching election called 
for "traditional political considerations 
relating to needs of the farm states." 

The paper failed to note, however, 
that not a single price-support bill had 
even reached committee consideration 
in Congress at the time Nixon acted. 
Nor did it report that Nixon's fund rais- 
ers received $10,000 from the milkmen 
the day before he met with them on 
March 23, 1971, another $25,000 the day 
after—and that the hike in price sup- 
ports was announced the next day. 

The claim that the milk donations 
were never mentioned at Nixon's meet- 
ings with milk officials does not seem 
conclusive. Sophisticated lobbyists rare- 
ly couple a donation openly with a re- 
quested favor; the money is expected to 
speak for itself. Yet even this conten- 
tion by Nixon was challenged last week 
by attorneys for Ralph Nader, who is 
suing the Administration for basing the 
support hike on political grounds. The 
attorneys filed a brief in a Washington 
federal court quoting from a subpoenaed 
tape of Nixon's March 23 meeting, con- 
tending that it showed that the Pres- 

ident may have been obliquely acknowl- 
edging the donation when he told the 
milkmen: “J must say a lot of business- 
men and others J get around this table, 
they yammer and talk a lot but they 
* don't do anything about it. But you do 
and.l appreciate that. I don’t need to 
spell it out.” 

THE ITT CASE. The President’s pa- 
per on his intervention in antitrust suits 
against ITT was somewhat more per- 
suasive. It claimed that his only direct 
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involvement took place on April 19, 
1971, while the corporation’s pledge of 
$200,000 to support the 1972 Republican 
National Convention was not made un- 
til June of 1971. The paper confirmed 
that Nixon had called Richard Klein- 
dienst, then Deputy Attorney General, 
and ordered him to forgo an appeal on 
one of the suits against ITT. Such a move 
was sought by the corporation. The pa- 
per did not, however, note Nixon’s blunt 
language in directing Kleindienst. “You 
son of a bitch, can’t you understand the 
English language?" That was Nixon's 
comment when Kleindienst had refused 
to comply with a telephoned demand 
by Ehrlichman that he drop the appeal. 

The statement contended that Nix- 
on was motivated by a feeling that ITT 
was being prosecuted just because it had 
grown so large, and this violated the 
President's antitrust philosophy of not 
opposing bigness per se. As early as 
1968, the paper noted, Nixon had de- 
clared that his Administration intended 
to clarify the “unsettled case law" on 
conglomerates. Yet that does not ex- 
plain why Nixon allowed the cases to be 
brought against ITT at all, why he wait- 
ed so long to intervene—or why taking 
the case to the Supreme Court would not 
have been the best way to clarify the law. 

Nixon later changed his mind about 
not appealing the case when then So- 
licitor General Erwin Griswold threat- 
ened to resign. Curiously, the paper did 
not note that Kleindienst also threat- 
ened to quit. Before the appeal was to 
be heard by the Supreme Court, Justice 
Department attorneys reached an out- 
of-court settlement with ITT. The paper 
accurately noted that the settlement re- 
quired “the largest single divestiture in 
corporate history," but did not include 
the fact that ITT was allowed to keep 
cash-rich Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
its priority aim in the controversy. 
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Charge There? [ntonl 
! gions O 
The guest of honor at the surprise, je OU 
day party last week tried € inp Cza 


make the affair fun for eve Amel quent 
grinned as his staff members cą © gyer stor 
a gaily decorated white cake whi | The 
ing a squeaky version of Happy y Ee 
day. When he got some icing f° sel 
hands, he dutifully followed the ngs. Me 
tions called out by his wife: “Lj. 
fingers, Dick." He even got his Iri 
ter, King Timahoe, to lick Off a pli. the 
frosting that had polluted his nen à 
sports jacket. Pointing at the sullen ib top 
outside, he joked to his aides: Taierea 
rest of the day off. Go out and enjoy, d pres 
sun, the swimming.” Vat ne 
But for all his efforts, the grittypyith the 
humor of President Nixon at Risse o 
birthday party was belied by his appefore b 
ance. His complexion was pallid, :ecretar) 
he looked haggard and weary. Cledixon's 
the two weeks already spent in San(iate key 
mente had not, as hoped, begun toximself < 
fresh his spirits or restore his vigor ations, 
evidence of the Presidents wearrresiden 
came as a particular jolt to some operatio 
staffers: they literally had not seent!) Ther 
since his arrival. fave toc 
The President has always prefertison w 
to work in seclusion, a fact that hisdlouse, h 
fenders have used to try to separatetgr anot} 
from Watergate. But in recent mori¥ould b 
as the scandal has howled round ®yalty t 
White House, Nixon has been isoliM Pric 
himself more and more. Secreta ‘Ving, | 
State Henry Kissinger flew out to pem 
four days in San Clemente; despite Ite H 
close association, he saw the Prest Ge 
only twice. Roy Ash, director d E 
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dig of t 
k yis said 
Shyaird ar 


-House's office of Management 
jte al went out for one weekend 
Bucer the budget for the next fis- 
talk P and never did get to see the 
! indeed, Ash has met with the Pres- 

G) ss. nly three times to discuss final de- 
Qr lento on the budget, which will chart 
rm of the Government. Only En- 

rise ye Car William Simon has been in 


jamg| | uent touch with Nixon lately (see 
Yon ii oy story page 22). Pu 
Cams The White House staff will soon be 


Vhilest vened by the departure of the only 
PDY li seasoned political aides that Nixon 
Ng on, Melvin Laird will be leaving at the 
the qi id of this month, and Bryce Harlow 
p : : 
Lick vgs said he will not be far behind. Both 
sid and Harlow were persuaded to 
`a gliiin the White House after H.R. Hal- 
S magman and John Ehrlichman, Nixon’s 
ullen diio top aides, resigned last April over 
“TakeWatergate. But for all their experience 
enjoyipd prestige, Laird and Harlow found 
hat they had relatively little influence 
rillypyth the President. A member of the 
t his ouse of Representatives for 16 years 
isapeefore becoming the Presidents first 
allid zecretary of Defense, Laird worked as 
). Clefixon’s Kissinger-on-the-Hill to nego- 
1 San(late key issues with Congress. Harlow, 
un ip dimself an expert on congressional re- 
vigor Tations, was mainly occupied by the 
weanresident’s halfhearted and now defunct 
yme ofperation Candor. 
seent! There are others who would like to 
fave too. Bill Timmons, 43, official li- 
preferlison with Congress for the White 
iat hisdouse, has reluctantly agreed to stay on 
aratetór another year; to quit now, he fears, 
t montould be interpreted as an act of dis- 
ound @yally to his boss. Chief Speechwriter 
y isoltay Price, 43, has been thinking about 
retan faving, but will stay on for the present. 
tios Demanding Boss. The hope among 
spite Mite House staffers is that Vice Pres- 
Present Gerald Ford will perform Laird’s 
or of fle as a top-level troubleshooter while 
iso influencing domestic policy. But to 
complish this, Ford will have to be- 
| me a commanding figure in his own 
! L something no Vice President in 
ory has been able to do. Says one 
Y White House assistant: "Let's wait 
Weeks and see how it works." 
uring the siege of Watergate, the 
fon Som the President has. relied 
fous « keep the demoralized White 
lio ia running has been Alexander 
lang, eet one of the most de- 
hth we, Of bosses, was so impressed 
RS dedication and mind that 
Eman em on as his deputy. When Hal- 
Signed as the White House, Haig, 49, 
dixon a four-star general to become 
NS chief of staff, 
Joes notes a demon worker, Haig 
f crack the same whip that Hal- 
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a and he does not have Hal- 
ie P Ümacy with Nixon. The 


Or AE come to rely most heav- 
gler, he upon Press Secretary Ron 
hnewsm man who lost his standing 
B the fa €n by repeatedly "misspeak- 
Cts about Watergate. Ziegler’s 

les and h ed most of Nixon's senior 
rtified Senator Barry Gold- 
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water, who told the Christian Science 
Monitor last month: “I just can’t believe 
that he would listen to Ziegler. That in 
my opinion would be something disas- 
trous. Nothing personal, but Ziegler 
doesn’t understand politics.” 

Ziegler’s background is in advertis- 
ing; he worked for Haldeman at the 
J. Walter Thompson office in Los An- 
geles, where Disneyland was one of his 
accounts. Hired, trained and brought 
into the White House by Haldeman, 
Ziegler still consults his former boss on 
the President’s problems. Ziegler is the 
one remaining adviser who goes back 
to the old days with Nixon: he worked 
on the losing 1962 gubernatorial cam- 
paign in California. The President, who 
values loyalty above all other qualities, 
obviously feels at ease with him. 

Ziegler is not only Nixon’s window 
on the world, he is the aide more re- 
sponsible than anyone—Laird, Harlow 
or any of the lawyers—for shaping the 
President’s Watergate policy. Ziegler is 
a hardliner, urging the President to keep 
his cooperation and disclosures to the 
barest minimum as he deals with his ad- 
versaries in the courts and Congress. 
The release last week of the President’s 
incomplete and undocumented state- 
ments on the milk fund and ITT was 
planned by Ziegler. : i 

In the months ahead, Ziegler is ex- 
pected to continue as Nixon’s top per- 
sonal adviser. The question remains of 
who will do the long, slogging hours of 
leg- and brainwork to develop White 
House policy on the whole galaxy of do- 
mestic problems, from national health 
insurance to welfare reform. That job y 
had been done by John Ehrlichman, Vs 
who directed the Domestic Council. Un- 
der him, the council boasted a staff of 
75 and played an important role in shap- 
ing Nixon’s domestic programs during 
the first term. Now the council is down 
to 26 staffers, and its influence has de- 


clined proportionately. 
The present director is Kenneth R. 
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Cole Jr., 35, who this week is being pro- 
moted to Assistant to the President, the 
title that Ehrlichman once had. Al- 
though an earnest and competent aide, 
Cole has little of his predecessor’s bull- 
dog force of personality or, more im- 
portant, his influence with the President. 

Aides who have been studying the 
murky and shifting power game in the 
White House expect that Cole’s terri- 
tory will be infiltrated by Roy Ash and 
his Office of Management and Budget, 
which has a staff of 428 economists, law- 
yers and planners. Ash already has an 
office near the President’s in the small 
West Wing of the White House; Cole is 
determined to get one. 

Ash also has a valuable asset in Fred 
Malek, his deputy. A power in the White 
House on his own, Malek is an expe- 
rienced, savvy and tough operator. For 
three years Malek was Haldeman’s 
agent—some would say hatchet man 
—assigned to straightening out messy 
situations in the Executive departments. 
After the 1972 election, Malek helped 
to revamp the Nixon Administration, 
and now has the prime staff responsi- 
bility for pulling together the new bud- 
get. While conceding that the OMB is ba- 
sically stronger than the Domestic 
Council, Malek says: “It’s not in the 
President's interest to overrun them. We 
try to work with them as a team.” 

Little Contact. The outcome of any 
power struggle between Cole and Ash 
will depend upon who has most access 
to the Oval Office. And President Nix- 
on has shown that he wants very little 
contact with his aides, except Haig and 
Ziegler. Working on the budget at San 
Clemente, Nixon asked Haig to put a 
call through to Ash one day. The dis- 
cussion lasted for nearly an hour. Af- 
terward, the Wall Street Journal asked 
Ash if he had actually talked to the 
President. : 

"Well, Ash replied, “he and AI 
[Haig] had just talked, and then Al had 
talked to me, Al talked to him, Al talked 
to. me again. So Al was working with 
him on subject matter, and I was talk- 
ing to Al ... In fact, I talked to AI, I 
guess, three times, interspersed between 

. where he was talking to the Pres- 
ident on the issues." Why had not the 
President simply talked to Ash direct- 
ly? “Maybe it’s less convenient to him 
than talking to Al,” suggested Ash. “But 
certainly he was part of the discussion." 

With the President governing by re- 
mote control, the strong men in the Ad- 
ministration are bound to have more 
freedom to act on their own: Kissinger, 
Simon, Defense Secretary James Schle- 


~ singer and Treasury Secretary George 


Shultz, who has the top responsibility 
for the economy. Ironically, this diffu- 
n of power is just what the President's 


4 
f critics wanted when they were protest- 
ging that a highly centralized White 


House staff was exerting too much in- 
fluence in the affairs of the departments. 
But that was long ago, long before the 
eruption of Watergate changed every- 
thing for Richard Nixon. ^ — 


Moving Toward Decision Time 


“We've arrived at the hard core,” said 
a staff member of the Senate Watergate 
Committee as he looked forward to the 
return of Congress next week after the 
extended Christmas recess. With the 
Senate investigation of Watergate near- 
ly completed, Congress is finally facing 
the crucial question: to impeach or not 
to impeach Richard Nixon. 
Last week, while most of | 
their congressional bosses | 
were vacationing and sam- | 
pling public opinion, staff- 
ers of the House Judiciary 
Committee and the Senate 
Watergate Committee were 
compiling evidence that 
will eventually supply the 
answer to the question. 

All week there was un- 
characteristic bustle at the 
former Congressional Hotel 
on New Jersey Avenue, 
now an annex to the House 
office building complex. 
There John Doar, chief 
counsel of the Judiciary 
Committee, and his staff of 
40 were setting up shop. 
Telephones were installed, 
reams of paper piled up, 
most of it transcripts and 
computer printouts from 
the Ervin committee. But 
there were also ample con- 
tributions from other con- 
gressional committees that 
have been investigating as- 
pects of Watergate. By 
week’s end all that was 
missing was a paper shred- 
der, an item requested, but 
vetoed by the House Ad- 
ministration Committee on 
the ground that paper 
shredders had already fig- 
ured too prominently in the 
Watergate scandal. 

Sifting, and evaluating 
all the material will be an 
eye-wrenching task. Says 
Frances O’Brien, adminis- 
trative assistant to Peter 
Rodino, Judiciary Commit- 
tee chairman: “We have to take every- 
thing that has been given to us, break it 
down into areas, decide what we have, 
what it means, whether more is need- 
ed, and how we should go about getting 
any more.” One area of documentation 
is off limits to the committee. Though 
Doar has had two amiable meetings with 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, he 
has not been able to obtain any infor- 
mation. All pertinent White House ma- 
terial received by Jaworski is to be 
turned over to the grand jury. From that 
point, it is in the hands of the court and 
is not available to the House or Senate 
committees. 

Appointments to top staff positions 
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|» almost a foregone conclusion. A 
à itical problem for the committee 
pore CI! to depend on evidence gath- 
ers or to undertake an orig- 
igation of its own. In either 
LY ex. ‘the committee would probably re- 
Tt Je mast. and get the power to issue sub- 

ing Eas fromthe House. — 

ngpo OF the basis of the inquiry, the 38 
mbers of the committee (21 Demo- 
er. 17 Republicans) would vote on 
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fier a debate that might easily last sev- 
ral weeks. A simple majority would 
| then suffice to impeach the President 
i send his case to the Senate for trial; 
Konviction would require a two-thirds 
Mie. Throughout the process, both 
Houses of Congress will be keenly at- 
lentive to public opinion. If there ap- 
pears to be sufficient evidence and sen- 
iment in favor of impeachment and 
conviction, Nixon might well be re- 
oved. But long before that happened, 
he would be more likely to resign rath- 
Mer than suffer the ignominy of being 
Busted from office. 
| In its offices in the Dirksen build- 
ming, the Senate Watergate Committee 
asaf was at work as well. The last two 
"critical items of unfinished business on 
i the committee’s agenda are the milk 
seand the unexplained campaign con- 
ibution of $100,000 from Howard 
ughes to Presidential Pal Bebe Rebo- 
24220. Staffers are presently digging into 
mboth incidents and lining up witnesses. 
_A Compromise. Last week com- 
mitte lawyers ‘appeared in federal court 
oh Washington to file a brief in support 
= Ofsubpoenas issued to the White House 
In July requesting five tapes of conver- 
Salons between the President and John 
- "n, and other unspecified documents. 
re White House has ten days to reply, 


pud a final ruling is at least a month 
b 


ay. The committee has also issued 
ae for more than 500 other tapes 
aA Mira uments. After aninitial outraged 
4 E the White House suggested last 
M that it might compromise if the 
imber is reduced, 
gue unfinished business, some 
Bven Re of the committee, including 
has €publican Lowell Weicker, who 
2 Pre trate Most critical of the Admin- 
acti ES Question whether the hearings 
no B a be resumed. Unless there is clear 
lea ac inking the President to any il- 
nueg c Vity, Weicker feels that con- 
ome the inya a ngs would be futile, and that 
A e hangs ation would best be left in 
licia Of Jaworski and the House Ju- 
E Ommittee. Chairman Sam 
bre us Publicly indicated he might 
s cancel further hearings, but if 
e hearin to agree with the staff that 
en Ould cares, Should continue, he likely 
Y there > (le committee with him. “I'd 
usa EM chance that the hear- 
Nden held," says Rufus Edmis- 
"ly chief UEM 
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The Lawyers Come and Go 


The procession of Richard Nixon's lawyers has been touched by disaster almost 
from the start. John Mitchell and John Dean began it. Then there were Ehr- 
lichman, Colson, Mardian, Liddy and more. What they did on the inside required 
more lawyers to be called from the outside, and so the big names have been pass- 
ing through the White House for a year. They too seem to have been visited in vary- 
Ing degrees by the curse. Charles Alan Wright, the Texas constitutional wizard, 
was never told about the tape foul-up as he argued that case in court. His mail 
turned vicious as dazedly he went back to Texas. 

, Samuel Powers hurried up from Florida, got caught almost from the beginning 
in the courtroom crossfire, pleaded illness when he was to present the tapes ar- 
gument and quickly sank from sight. Illinois Judge John J. Sullivan was reported 
to be Nixon's choice to head a new Watergate legal team. He flew in, spent a few 
shadowy hours looking the situation over, declined and fled back home. Nixon's 
chief of staff, Alexander Haig, phoned then Philadelphia District Attorney Arlen 
Specter about the job, but Specter too decided to stay away. 

Now James D. St. Clair heads the Nixon legal group. His quiet but abrupt de- 
parture from Boston and a $200,000 or so annual income has mystified many of his 
friends and dismayed some of the partners in the venerable old firm of Hale & 
Dorr, whence came the gallant Joseph Welch of McCarthy days. St. Clair, a man 
of white mane and cunning eyes (sometimes called the *Silver Fox"), slid behind 
the White House shroud even more quickly than his pre- 
decessors. He occupies one of the gracious, high-ceilinged 7 anims. sg 
rooms (No. 188/4) of the Executive Office Building, with a. 
view of the West Wing of the White House. He dines in- 
tently in the White House mess, immerses himself hour by te- 
dious hour in the history of Richard Nixon and Watergate. 

a 


There is no way to measure the validity of the concern 
felt by St. Clair’s friends or the fascination of the carniv- 
orous legal fraternity as they watch over the iron fence of 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue. But the interest is immense, be- 
cause now it is apparent to almost anyone that Watergate is 
least of all a court case. It isa political struggle that may tran- 
scend most others in U.S. history. It is the biggest civics les- 
son of this century. It is a communications problem and a 
responsibility not seen since the nation was in the throes of 
the Depression. It is a moral debate never before confront- 
ed by Americans. 

The nation is the court. The atmosphere of this trial can- 
not be preconditioned or contained. One of the Nixon law- 
yers talked last week about the weight of events and how 
every day's news changed the mood and manner of this JAMES D. ST. CLAIR 
case. Events are unpredictable and uncontrollable, and so 
is the client, Richard Nixon. His power is too great, his isolation too splendid. 
“This is not a trial,” said this Nixon lawyer. “It is an existential event.” 

Yet a bright man got a call the day after Christmas from Haig (whom he had 
never met), flew to San Clemente to talk with a President he had never met, ac- 
cepted the assignment, went back to Boston, sold his law partnership back to the : 
firm, divided up his cases among other lawyers, cleaned out his desk and went to y 
Washington. The lure of power? Perhaps. Talented men sometimes cannot resist. 
More likely, suggest those who know him, a sense of responsibility, perhaps a feel- q 
ing that even the President of the U.S. is entitled to a good defense. St. Clair told $ 
TIME's Sandra Burton that he was taking the case "because that is the appropriate Š 
thing for a lawyer to do. It is a lawyer's business." 

Presumably in the same spirit Wright came back to town last week, wearing 
his vest, eager to rejoin the case despite his earlier bruising—rather like a cham- 
pion high jumper who kicks off the bar in the big meet and wants to come back 
and prove himself. É p $ 

But lawyers and their special view of this world may be part of Nixon’s prob- 
lem, particularly since he is one of the breed. Courtroom stratagems: fancy legal foot- 
work: intricate schemes of diversion and division; fine, hair-splitting arguments | 
and exhaustive precedents have compounded the President's troubles. Watergate 
is a search for uncomplicated truths and basic human decency. The more that the — 
lawyers have intruded their convoluted battle plans, the worse has been the scene 
for the President. 3 d : 

Many think St. Clair will go the way of the others, retiring a scarred, disi 
lusioned, albeit wiser man. He comes out of the finest legal tradition, but his p 
lem is the same one that faced his predecessors: Watergate is least of all a ca 


court. $ 
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Coping with D.S.T. Lag 


In winter J get up at night 

And dress by yellow candlelight. 
In summer, quite the other way, 
Ihave to go to bed by day. 

— Robert Louis Stevenson 


That simple plaint was shared by 
millions of Americans last week. It was 
the first week of year-round Daylight 
Saving Time, and millions of people set 
their clocks ahead an hour only to find 
themselves getting up in what did in- 
deed seem like the middle of the night. 

For many, it was a disconcerting ex- 
perience. In McCandless, Pa., four-year- 
old Heather Campbell, awakened in the 
morning by her mother, asked: “Why 
are we going to bed so late?" At the Chi- 
cago Zoological Park in Brookfield, 
keepers had to wake up the wolves for 
their Sunday dinner of horseméat and 
ground turkey. In Puerto Rico, which 
stayed on standard time, hundreds of 
tourists missed their scheduled planes to 
the mainland because the airlines had 
adopted the new time schedule, and they 
had to be flown home aboard special 
flights. At the Bank of America head- 

quarters in San. Francisco, bleary-eyed 
employees complained that they were 
suffering from “D.S.T. lag." 

The reaction among farmers was ex- 
emplified'in a cartoon by E.A. Harris, 
which showed a startled rooster rather 
lamely explaining to a quizzical hen: 
"Nobody told me about Daylight Sav- 
ing!" Attendance at some churches in 
New York City was off. Explained the 


"Rev. Frank Walinski of St. Peter's Lu- 


theran Church: “If you want a personal 
opinion, i'S'hard as hell to get up in the 
morning." In Baltimore, most of the 
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STUDENTS WAITING IN DARK FOR BUS TO HIGH SCHOOL IN WAUKESHA, WIS. 


prominently placed public clocks were 
not turned ahead immediately; because 
their lights had been turned off to con- 
serve energy, the clocks were unreadable 
in the morning darkness anyway. 

Many parents feared for their chil- 
dren's safety because the time change 
meant that most had to go to school in 
the dark. In Philadelphia, an angry 
mother rose at a neighborhood school- 
board meeting to shout: “It’s dangerous 
for our kids to go to school through 
pitch-black streets full of abandoned 
buildings. Mothers, stop dragging your 
feet. Open schools later in the day or 
our children are going to get hurt!” 

Energy Savings. Indeed, school 
and police authorities blamed the dark- 
ness, in part, for a number of motor-ve- 
hicle accidents involving children, in- 
cluding a 16-year-old boy in suburban 
Chicago, run over en route to school. 
Californians were chilled by the brutal 
rape of a 16-year-old girl in Cupertino, 
who was attacked as shé crossed a va- 
cant lot on her way to school. Most 
schools found it impossible to adjust 


their hours because of union contract | 


rules, the after-school commitments of 
school bus drivers and inconvenience to 
working parents. Thus, many school au- 
thorities recommended that children 
wear light-colored clothing or reflector 
patches. The Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co. began giving away patch- 
es and distributed 500,000 in two days. 
In Fairfax County, Va., guards used 
highway flares to guide children across 
streets. Elsewhere, children lit their way 
to school with flashlights, lanterns and 
even candles. 

It remains to be seen whether the 
switch will pay off. At congressional 
hearings, some experts had estimated 
that year-round D.S.T. (the present law 
mandates it to April 30, 1975) might 
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save as much as 2% of the en 

ticularly electricity, consume ah F 
the U.S. A Department of RU Mom 
tation official estimated that M. pet 
change could mean fewer tal vir 
dents. He explained that acci nts á 
the evening are often causeq ib sumo 
that at that time many drivers A M rec 
are slowed—some are tired outi can A 
day’s labor, others have haq tx ists? e 
after-work cocktails. Drivin h int 
daylight should - help compeng, therel 


forcement experts had suggest Merica 
the change might cut violent wi 
since they also peak in the evening} 
was not the case in New York City hàn 42 
ever. One police official discern, ft^: 52Y 
change in crime patterns and coy; f"? the 
that criminals, like most other cp? ™ h 
had quickly adjusted to the n No 
schedule. lief a 
iperatio 
force fo 
Lyear p 
Ue 972 by 
Civilian Westmorelan Wes 

As leader of U.S. forces in Soul | eh b 


Nam from 1964 to, 1968, General oting 
liam Childs Westmoreland direckilians, t 
American military machine there aom vis 
height of war, with some 500,000 neipreadir 
der his command by the time of hingricult 
parture. Like many other principal is « 
the drama of the nation’s longest Driving 
Westmoreland is now far remoytlimpan 
the agony and ambiguity of Indo'who ser 
Leaving the Army two years ago aspends ¢ 
final four-year hitch as Chief of 9h the r 
“Westy” retired to his native South Of South 
olina, where Westmoreland has lee. 


PERSONALITY 


proud and prominent name for P d 
tions. TIME Atlanta Bureau Chi whic} 
Bell, who met the general in 1961 "Ng 
he was on one of his frequent "d 

and Jeep tours of the Viernames i 
tryside, recently visited Wesimore iae 
his new surroundings. Bell's report: ud 


Ri 

Westmoreland’s workmg M. 
used to be fatigues that were fad 
wear but always had perfect, T ing 
creases. Thus it is something © i y 
to notice, as he waves a gues! AK 
small carriage house on Pr y. : 
the historic old section of T N 
that he is wearing a pall © gr m 
slacks, sport shirt. with tail dad a D 
n5 oli 


nis for most of the year. in the 1 
These days he is deep t ich 


fall. Strewn about his living et } 
are piles of books bearing ^, mei 
Frances FitzGerald's Fir? » o 


b 
7 


"erp, ta 
ed vid Haan Rostow’s The Diffusion 
i Tap, CMM Daniel Ellsberg's Papers on 
: Del war. They provide context, check- 
ar and sometimes hostile fire for 
Ceide punts oreland as he works through his 
y uy festm no ions. Does he think that 
S reo WD Eo dd to the work of the earlier an- 
Jut fr A "No one else had the vantage 


m's The Best and the 


1 too ! a had,” says Westmoreland. 
8 hon erefOre I feel I can cast light on some 


Pensa] he situations we faced in a way that 
"weigh contribute to understanding the his- 
ts dial! of the period.” One of those situ- 
Ou Ions, he says evenly, is that he was 
Clobe i frst commander since the Spanish- 
ne at erican War who “had to look over 
Beste shoulder and to reflect on the sup- 
ent (ie cof the home front as anything other 
enin "fan an asset.” In other accounts of the 
Ci says Westmoreland, "I do not be- 
Scemik ve that the men who served in uni- 
contin in Viet Nam have been given the 
S clie dit they deserve." 
> nevi No Tarnish. Westmoreland's other 
hief enterprise is running a five-man 
iperation known as the Governor's Task 
iorce for Economic Growth, a $25,000- 
[year post to which he was named in 
972 by Governor John West, It calls 
aland Westmoreland to handle a wide va- 
iety of projects aimed at expanding the 
| Southifate's business and industry, from pro- 
eneral inoting its tourist attractions to Cana- 
directiifians, to seeking investment capital 
there tiom visiting Japanese businessmen, to 
100 ma\preading the word to farmers about new 
e of hitgricultural methods. As usual, the gen- 
rincipstal is double-timing on his new job. 
Qngest Driving alone in his Ford Capri or ac- 
moved ompanied by a retired Army colonel 
"IndoWho serves as an aide, Westmoreland 
ago Spends an average of two days a week 
ef of 9h the road, and has already visited all 
Sou P South Carolina's 46 counties at least 
has bé nce, 
org: He can no longer travel in the style 
"hie Ho Which he was long accustomed. Re- 
196 ring to Charleston after a business 
ant (Ne. 
mese e 
ma 
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trip to Washington aboard a state- 
owned aircraft not long ago, Westmore- 
land found himself 18th in line for take- 
off. “In the old days, l'd fly into a 
military airfield and they'd clear out ev- 
erything a day ahead," he observed 
wryly. But the luster of his four stars 
still casts a glow. During a recent visit 
lo a technical school in Denmark, S.C., 
Westmoreland found some of the stu- 
dents dressed in old combat jackets, 
their name tags still in place. "Where 
were you?" Westmoreland briskly in- 
quired of each while shaking hands. 
Back came the replies: “Korea ... Oki- 
nawa...Nam,sir..." 

A good many South Carolinians 
have come to the conclusion that West- 
moreland is promoting more than just 
economic development in his hopscotch- 
es about the state. After all, West's term 
as Governor expires next January, and 
he is prevented by law from seeking an- 
other. Furthermore, Viet Nam has not 
tarnished one whit the tradition of gen- 
tlemen warriors in the Palmetto State. 
Westmoreland returned home a genuine 
hero who would likely have no trouble 
pulling in votes. Last week an audience 
of 130 at the Charleston Rotary Club 
laughed knowingly and heartily when, 
in a slip, a member introduced Westy 
as "the Governor." 

Westmoreland makes no secret 
about his interest in the job, saying that 
he thinks *more nonprofessional poli- 
ticians should run for office." But there 
are problems with jumping into an 
Eisenhower-like political career, even 
on the state level. For one thing, West- 
moreland must first decide, as Ike did, 
whether he is a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican. He has never even voted, much 
less joined a political party. "I always en- 
couraged nonprofessional soldiers to 
vote, but as a career officer 1 would not 
be partisan,” he explains. “I had to give 
my complete loyalty to whoever was 
Commander in Chief. Then in 1972, af- 
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ter retiring, I still hadn't decided which 
if either party I would affiliate with.” 
He has spoken with emissaries of both, 
but in a state where the Senate’s Strom 
Thurmond is the only consistent Repub- 
lican winner, most political observers 
doubt that Westmoreland will choose 
the G.O.P. Lately he has spoken vague- 
ly of running as a “citizen’s candidate.” 

Westmoreland’s highly active style 
has bothered some critics, who charge 
that he is using his task-force job sim- 
ply to buck for a promotion. “I don’t 
think he or the task force has contrib- 
uted one iota toward economic growth 
or foreign trade,” complains State De- 
velopment Board Member Pete J. Sta- 
thakis, a Democrat. A top official of the 
State Board of Health, one of several 
agencies with which Westmoreland 
works closely, says the general “has got 
to fearn that he cannot run us like a 
bunch of privates and get cooperation.” 
But on the whole, Westy gets good marks 
for his effort in what is largely a public 
relations and promotion job, and he 
shrugs off such carping: “The hell with 
criticism; one has to live with his own 
conscience.” 

Final Niche. Meanwhile, West- 
moreland is overseeing construction of 
a new home at 107 Tradd Street, not 
far from Charleston's famous battery. 
The general stops by his new place sev- 
eral times weekly, taking reports from 
carpenters and plumbers as though they 
were so many field commanders. When 
it is completed in April, Westmoreland 
and wife Kitsy—who moved 24 times 
during his 36-year Army career—will at 
last have a permanent home—and a 
final niche for a decorative cushion that 
they received as a gift while living in 
the official Chief of Staff residence in 
Fort Myer. Va. It is embroidered with 
the words "Be it ever so humble, there's 
no place like Quarters One.” Final, that 
is, unless Quarters One should become 
the Governor’s mansion. 
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MEETING WITH HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS IN ESTILL, S.C. 
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HAMPTON'S DOCTOR BLOWS A CHORUS 
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CAPTAIN MARK PHILLIPS LEARNING TO DRIVE A TANK 
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Before Cavalry Captain Mark Phil- 
lips married Britain’s Princess Anne, he 
made it clear that he did not mind if 
she did the driving. A good thing too. 
Last week a dithered Phillips climbed 
into a 17,500-Ib. Scorpion tank at the 
Royal Armored Corps driving school in 
Dorset, started up, signaled left and 
turned right. Granted, it was his first 
week of training to be a tank-driving in- 
structor, and he soon gained mastery 
over the 14 gears. “I’m starting to enjoy 
this," he said. When the three-week 
course is up, however, Mark will not im- 
mediately be able to use his skills as he 
is under marching orders to proceed to 
Canada with Wife Anne on an official 
visit, then to muster with Queen Eliz- 
abeth (to whom he was made a person- 
al aide-de-camp on New Year's Day) 
in the Antipodes for a tour of New 
Zealand. 

L| 

The grande dame of the American 
stage, Katharine ("Kit") Cornell, is now 
80. And since she cannot get out much 
these days, the American National Thé- 
ater and Academy decided to stage the 
presentation of its National Artist 
Award at her Manhattan town house. 
An actress-manager, producer, and 
Broadway star until she retired over a 
decade ago, the legendary Cornell was 
renowned for her romantic roles (the 


star-crossed Iris March in The Green: 


Hat, long-suffering Elizabeth in The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street), She also 
looks back with satisfaction on her tal- 
ent-scouting. Among those who won 
early recognition on the boards with her 
were Tyrone Power, Gregory Peck, Or- 
son Welles and the “rather shy and un- 
happy" Marlon Brando, who in 1946 
played Marchbanks to her own favorite 
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part, the witty, warm, older-woman!lected 
oine of Shaw's Candida. Not abilhat, sn. 
be upstaged at home, Kit jauntilyrasortme 
ANTA'S gold medal to her eye likeanjthem, 4 
ocle while a telegram from theonly;Pliers 1 
vious winners of the award was ree, With a 
her. "We're so proud,” cabled Ayand "f 


Lunt and Lynn Fontanne, “to be atl quart o 


your Company.” B 
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Less than 24 hours after the aas un 
ation, both patient and doctor jm M 
doing fine. Jazz Vibraharpist ME id sar 
Hampton, 59, underwent cataracl} 


gery on his right eye and then, toe ith " 
with his ophthalmologist, amateur Dry.” 
ophone player Dr. Charles Kelm] 
played a gig in Harlem. Besides " "p. 
ing sax, Dr. Kelman is writing m Paws a 
for a projected Broadway show He Was sti 
ing for a breakthrough pop. Sone. M Spotlip] 
heisahead in the eye department lleroy c; 
veloped a pioneering procedure atts | 
aract surgery (applicable only EE asses 
cases) that shortens recovery ting P 
seven weeks to a minimum of fo" former 


. : ! 19s or 
"Charlie's always tried for 4 — 4/65, is i 
ord," said Hamp. *Now he$ gi Noua’ 
operation.” ile rea 


a 
“Mmmm,” purred an or 
Mostel, 58, dipping his tongue! M 
on meringue pie topped wit E 
cream. Then his face conge?^ n 


y 
Picky-Eater Mostel was not i - 
fad: he was acting first wrist 
then “yucky” for Poet/ Novo 
Mendoza's The Sesame SITE 
Opposites, a picture. book $ 
gether at the same timè isel An 
ing 26 segments for the ShO% aho 
ting Zero choose his ow? & Ke nd 
suit, size 50, plus diapers 
JANUS 


D» 
TIME, 


TUMMY p “YUCKY” WITH LEMON MERINGUE PIE 
li 


vomantlected the. props: pie, fruit, pliers, top 
xt abilhat, sneakers, jug, orangeade and an as- 
ntilyrisortment of lollipops. Let loose among 
likean them, Zero gripped his nose in the large 
Pliers for “big,” and pinched a nostril 

with a tiny pair for "little." “Empty” 

nd “full” prompted him to suck in a 

xe at ls Quart of orangeade until his cheeks were 
aut as a wineskin, then squirt it all out. 
Mendoza’s favorite opposite, however, 

g Was unscheduled. Lunching with Mos- 

el in a Manhattan restaurant, a star- 

jlltd Mendoza heard Zero cry "Wet!" 
gendsaw him empty a glass of water over 

jis head. Then he mopped himself up 

el à napkin, murmuring thoughtfully, 
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i a 
nes. Pasha peeked between crossed 

gt paw: à 5 

yw a ES NS and saw that the big white house 

ong. |. still bathed by the flood of bright 

rent: te Potlights.” Thus, in Little Lord Faunt- 


yre fol m cadences, Julie Nixon Eisenhower 
y ins? P tts her first published work, Pasha 


time p. By, in February's Saturday Eve- 
fourk ys ost. Now a Post assistant editor, 
hips 1°" Jacksonville Schoolteacher Julie, 
s gi Along mi tugurating a children’s “Read 
e ren] elon with the story (based on 

Ke Cal-life presidential Yorkshire ter- 
Sha). The plot: Pasha’s unsuccess- 

lempt to escape from the White 

© and the gaucheries of Irish set- 

ing Timahoe, who jumps up on pin- 

ye BS re» CiBnitaries, *What is the Julie 
indul Loye of gushed the Post in a foreword. 
Ya p 9! life, they decided, awarding her 


j a lo : : . 
Ame Dg editoria] escutcheon inscribed 


re tae" In a note of her own, Ju- 
books med that her childhood love of 
à Mould fapa times overcame scruple. She 
hes € illness in order to skip school 
+. her lessons “come to life 

ly mother's voice." 


J NUARY 21, 1974. ? 


Born. To James Taylor, 25 (TIME 
cover, March 1, 1971), melancholic folk- 
blues singer (Fire and Rain, Knocking 
Round the Zoo), and Carly Simon, 29, 
Butsy singer-composer (Anticipation, 
You're So Vain) and daughter of the 
publishing Simon (& Schuster): a daugh- 
ter, Sarah Maria; in New York City. 


a 

Engaged. Richard Harris, 43, lusty 
Irish actor (This Sporting Life, Camelot) 
and occasional singer (MacArthur 
Park); and Anne Turkel, twentyish, for- 
mer fashion model from Scarsdale, 
N.Y., who met and played opposite Har- 
ris last fall in her first film, 99 and 
44/100 Percent Dead. This will be his 
second, her first marriage. 

B 

Died. Theodore Roosevelt Augustus 
Major Poston, 67, reporter for more than 
40 years and one of the first black news- 
men to cover general stories fora major 
New York daily; after a long illness; in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Ted Poston worked as 
a dining-car waiter and freelance writ- 
er in Europe before joining the staff of 
the New York Amsterdam News and 
then the New York Post, where his by- 
line appeared for 33 years. His first big 
stories were exclusive interviews with 
Governor Huey Long of Louisiana and 
Wendell Willkie; other assignments in- 
cluded Thomas E. Dewey’s raids on the 
Harlem numbers rackets and numerous 
reports on civil rights confrontations in 
the Deep South. 


a 

Died. Richard F. Cleveland, 76, el- 
dest son of Democratic President Gro- 
ver Cleveland and a prominent Mary- 
land attorney; in Baltimore. Cleveland, 
who represented Whittaker Chambers 
in the libel suit brought by Alger Hiss, 
was active in the presidential campaigns 
of one Democrat, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, and three Republicans, Alfred 
Landon, Wendell Willkie and Dwight 


D. Eisenhower. 
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Died. David Alfaro Siqueiros, 77, 
flamboyant Mexican muralist and one- 
time Communist leader; of cancer; in 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. The last survivor 
of the famed triumvirate of painters who 
celebrated Mexico’s peasant revolution 
(José Clemente Orozco died in 1949, Di- 
ego Rivera in 1957), Siqueiros was as 
noted for his political acts as for his ar- 
tistic achievements. In the '60s he spent 
four years in jail for stirring up student 
demonstrations, and in 1967 he was 
awarded the Lenin Peace Prize by the 
Soviet Union. Siqueiros’ crude, bold, 
bright murals of historical and revolu- 
tionary scenes were sométimes carica- 
ture, sometimes fantasy, but they were 
always intended to instruct. His last ma- 
jor work (1971), in the garden of Mex- 
ico City’s Hotel de Mexico, is a 48,000- 
sq.-ft. mural called March of Humanity 
and the Earth Toward Infinite Space. 


His Name is 
Today 


"We are guilty of many 
errors and many faults, 
but our worst crime is 
abandoning the children, 
neglecting the fountain 
of life. Many of the things 
we need can wait. The 
Child cannot. Right now 
is thetime his bones are 
being formed, his blood 
is being made and his 
senses are being devel- 
oped. To him we cannot 
answer, ‘Tomorrow’. His 
name is ‘Today’.” 

Gabriela Mistral 
Nobel Prize-winning 
Poet from Chile 
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POLICY /COVER STORY 


The Whirlwind Confronts the Skeptics 


In mid-fall, the energy crisis burst upon 
the U.S. with the emotional impact of a 
modern-day handwriting on the wall. 
After a long Belshazzar’s feast of ener- 
gy gluttony, it seemed, Americans were 
being called to a bitter reckoning. The 
winter loomed as a grim season of cold 
bedrooms and chilly classrooms, of pain- 
ful shortages of oil-related products 
ranging from phonograph records to 
penicillin, of cramped inability to trav- 
el, of shuttered factories and high un- 
employment. And that supposedly 
would be only the start of a new life- 
style of thrift, sharing and self-denial 
—spiritually cathartic, perhaps, but 
hardly very comfortable. 

Now winter is well under way—and 
most homes are still warm, virtually all 
factories are still humming, and the pop- 
ular mood is swinging mercurially from 
aggravated alarm to sour skepticism. 
The nation is being swept by rumors of 
tankers idling at sea to await higher 
prices before unloading, of refineries 
bulging with reserve stocks, of price- 
gouging from dock to gas pump. For- 
getting how much their lives have al- 
ready changed—who would have dared 
predict a year ago that 68° thermostat 
settings and gasless Sundays would so 
quickly become routine?—many Amer- 
icans are asking not how the nation has 
managed to avoid the worst but wheth- 
er there really is any energy shortage 
worth worrying about. Growing num- 
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bers are voicing suspicion that the whole 
emergency has been a hoax engineered 
by the oil companies to squeeze out huge 
price increases. 

That cynicism immensely compli- 
cates the job of Washington’s latest 
whirlwind, William E. (for Edward) Si- 
mon, chief of the new Federal Energy 
Office. A bond trader who was unknown 
outside Wall Street in late 1972, a mod- 
estly publicized No. 2 man at the Trea- 
sury as recently as last November, the 
46-year-old Simon in the past month has 
become one of the most powerful and 
visible figures in a Government starved 
for leadership. Now he is putting his 
credibility on the line almost daily to de- 
clare, in press release after news con- 
ference after TV interview, that the 
shortage is only too real and will not go 
away even after the Arabs lift their em- 
bargo on oil shipments to the U.S. 

Overnight Agency. Americans, Si- 
mon argues convincingly, are “energy 
wastrels" who have been increasing 
their consumption by 4% to 5% a year 
even though domestic oil production 
peaked out in 1970 and now supplies 
only two-thirds of demand. He preach- 
es that the nation must continue and in- 
tensify its efforts to save energy and de- 
velop other sources of fuel. The only 
alternative, Simon says, is to have “the 
American people subjecting themselves 
to the economic and political blackmail 
of any foreign nation” that might wish 
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to cut off the supply of the ojl ite 
or raise its price to outrageous in 
Still, Simon readily concedes. "M "S had 
est job will be to keep up the mono 
—to keep the American people stad cit 
to the fact that we do have à p PY 3 
and will continue to have a proben 10e 
That comment indicates hoy f P e 
mon has come in the month that Pr 
been directing energy policy Whafonin 


was named to head the new Feder) Simo 


ergy Office last Dec. 4, his harde 
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B. t to convince people that 
tainly wan em, but to bring order 
| e Chaos in the Governments at- 
it o to deal with it. Energy policy was 
pls ade by more than 60 frequently 
ying m federal departments, offices 
Lite, H encies. Although oilmen and oth- 
us hed om warned for several years of an 
"Myr. nding energy shortage, bureaucrats 
noma PP dithered away the summer before 
ple at y adopting an allocation program 
a Pris rcel out fuel among competing us- 
Oblen k Meanwhile, the Government had 
how fhonized endlessly and inconclusively 
that hout whether to prepare for gasoline 
: Whegtioning. Se 
'eder]!! Simon, a decisive policymaker and 
Nardes perbly organized, administrator, had 
sewsJ create a superagency virtually over- 
ent. The Federal Energy Office was 
et up to centralize policy and Tun near- 
ji all energy programs; Administrator 
limon and his deputy, John Sawhill, 37, 
Amer senior vice president of Balti- 
Ies Commercial Credit Co., had to 
lecide how to put together the pieces. 
imon raided other Government depart- 
Aents, including Interior and the Of- 
te of Management and Budget, to as- 
“gmble a staff of 1,000, many of them 
ung, eager troubleshooters, and some 
esh out of the ranks of financial man- 
Ipement. So far, Simon has: 
if » Set a basic strategy of allocating 
enty of fuel to industry, in order to pro- 
ect jobs, and putting the main burden 
conservation on homeowners and mo- 
orists. Simon has decreed that most in- 
lustries can buy as much oil as they used 
ñ 1972—if they can find it. Petrochem- 
cal producers can buy as much as they 
feed, even if it is more than 20% above 
er 1972 usage. Homeowners, howev- 
re limited to enough oil to keep ther- 
Ostats at 6° below 1972's settings, or 
99 for most people. Simon has ordered 
IPiners to cut gasoline production 596 
low 1972 levels, in order to free more 
aY pacity for turning out heating oil and 
dustrial fue]. 
> Tightened up administration of 
ho Program. Before Simon took over, re- 
"d al branches of the Office of Petro- 
y m Allocation, understaffed and lack- 
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ing clear guidance from Washington, 
had built up a staggering backlog of 
15,000 unanswered letters and calls from 
fuel customers anxious to know just how 
much oil they would be allowed to buy. 
The harried staff in the New York re- 
gional office took phones off the hooks 
so that no callers could get through. Si- 
mon installed experienced administra- 
tors in the offices and issued guidelines 
that have enabled them to reduce the 
backlog of unanswered letters to 2,600 
and to field phone calls promptly. The 
FEO staff is also shifting fuel from well- 
supplied regions to areas facing short- 
ages. Simon’s predecessors took far too 
long even to start looking for ships that 
could carry oil to New England, the 
most threatened region. Last month Si- 
mon’s office informed New England 
utility executives that it had located 
tankers capable of hauling in up to 4.5 
million bbl. any time it was needed. 

> Resolved the long debate on gas- 
oline rationing by a straightforward de- 
cision: try to avoid it, but get ready any- 
way. Simon, a free-marketeer who views 
rationing as a last resort, says that he 
will not be able to tell before mid-Feb- 
ruary whether it can be avoided, but he 
has drafted a detailed and imaginative 
plan that could be put into effect as ear- 
ly as March 1. à 

» Placed primary reliance on vol- 
untary conservation measures—gasless 
Sundays, slower driving, lowered ther- 
mostats. Simon seems to urge a new 
measure every week. Now he is asking 
gas stations to limit each sale to ten gal- 
lons. The rule is basically unenforceable, 
but Simon hopes through publicity to 
nag station owners into complying. 
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Moving fast to compile this record, 
Simon has stumbled once or twice. Last 
month his office announced that 1.5 mil- 
lion bbl. of jet fuel would be taken away 
from the Pentagon and reallocated to ci- 
vilian jetliners. Nobody seems to have 
consulted Secretary of Defense James 
Schlesinger, who protested angrily. The 
result was a “compromise,” under which 
the Pentagon will keep 600,000 bbl. of 
its fuel at least for a while. Also, the 
FEO prompted scare headlines by an- 
nouncing, in one set of hastily prepared 
allocation regulations, that gasoline pro- 
duction would be cut 25% below 1972 
output, and took a full day to correct 
the figure to 5%. 

In general, though, Simon’s show of 
purpose, vigor and decisiveness has won 
almost unanimous praise. The energy 
czar has moved quite deliberately to 
heighten his take-charge impression by 
running an open shop, which is remark- 
able in an Administration noted for its 
secrecy. By now, Simon must have set 
some sort of record for appearances on 
TV. He comes across to some watchers 
as self-assured and purposeful, to oth- 
ers as arrogant. Newsmen are delighted 
by his habit of returning their calls, no 
matter how late he has been working, 
and insisting that his staff do the same. 
Right at the start, Simon promised to 
meet with newsmen every Thursday to 
answer any questions that they might 
ask. He has rigorously kept the pledge, 
to the horror of some Administration 
p.r. men, who insist that no bureaucrat 
can stand that much exposure. 

Indeed, Simon almost instanta- 
neously has propelled himself into the 
elite circle of Administration officials 
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—which includes Schlesinger, Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger and Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz—who run vi- 
tal parts of the Government as virtual 
baronies under a distracted monarch. Si- 
mon's predecessor as energy policy 
chief, John Love, complained that he 
could not get Nixon's attention; in five 
months in office, he was able to see the 
President alone only four or five times. 
Self-confident Simon took office pro- 
claiming that he did not need to go run- 
ning to the White House on every de- 
cision; he wanted to avoid bothering the 
President with matters, such as alloca- 
tion details, that the energy chief could 
decide himself. In fact, Simon has easy 
access to Nixon; they have had at least 
15 meetings in the past month and have 
almost daily telephone chats. But Nix- 
on seems content to leave energy policy 
to his driving subordinate, who has 
made nearly all his announcements on 
his own authority. 
There is, of course, the danger that 
Simon will suffer instant overexposure. 
He is beginning to sound like a poli- 
tician at the end ofa long campaign, an- 
swering the same questions by repeating 
the same phrases ("We want to be able 
to prepare for the worst" or “The day 
of cheap energy is over"). If people stop 
listening, that could badly hurt Simon's 
program, which depends greatly on vol- 
untary cooperation. In particular, pub- 
lic boredom with Simon could foil his 
attempts to dispel the growing suspicion 
that the energy shortage is a phony. 
Devil Theory. That suspicion has 
been fanned largely by one fact: after 
three months of Arab embargo, blaring 
crisis headlines, long lines at gas sta- 
tions and airline and auto-plant layoffs, 
the stocks of refined products held in 
the U.S. by oil companies are on the 
whole higher than they were a year ago. 
The latest figures from the American Pe- 
troleum Institute show that on Jan. 4 
stocks of gasoline and residual oil (uséd 


to MD factories and electric utility 
plants 


1 3) were slightly lower than a year 
earlier. But inventories of jet fuels were 
slightly above those of early 1973, and 
refinery Stocks of middle distillates 
(heating oils and diesel fuel), at 198.5 


CALIFORNIA SENATOR TUNNEY c Ry . 
Sour suspicions that the whole crisis is a hoax to push up oil prices and take the public's mind off Watergate. 
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million bbl., were a startling 22% high- 
er than they were a year earlier. The 
total for all major products, 488.4 mil- 
lion bbl., was almost 9% above the 
amount at the start of 1973. Thus many 
people are taking a line that goes rough- 
ly like this: the companies have plenty 
of oil to sell, but they have been talking 
up a crisis so that they can get big price 
increases. The Administration has 
helped the companies in this campaign, 
so this devil theory goes, because the 
White House wants to help its business 
friends create a crisis that will take the 
public’s mind off Watergate. 

The suspicion unites extremists and 
conservatives, consumerists, Congress- 
men and local government officials. 
Contends Harvard’s Nobel prizewin- 
ning Economist Wassily Leontief: “The 
oil shortage is not simply the result of 
the Arab embargo, but a gross misman- 
agement on the part of our oil industry, 
obviously abetted by our Government.” 
Consumerist Ralph Nader conceded a 
month ago that there was a shortage, 
but labeled it “artificial.” Now he says 
he does not think there is any shortage 


at all. “To this very hour," he asserts, , 


"the industry refuses to disclose its re- 
serves to the Government. If there was 
a real energy shortage, that is the first 
thing they would want to show. Basi- 
cally, this country is groaning in a sea 
of oil and gas." 

Environmentalist Barry Commoner 
is among many skeptics who demand a 
far-ranging congressional investigation 
to uncover the true state of the nation's 
oil supplies. Politicians are beginning to 
listen. Democratic Senator John Tunney 
of California says that he will press for 
an investigation into the size and avail- 
ability of petroleum supplies when Con- 
Bress reconvenes next week. At least 
four congressional committees already 
have scheduled hearings on energy trou- 
bles. A growing number of people argue 
that the Government must have precise 
company-by-company petroleum inven- 
tory figures if it is to manage the na- 
tion’s energy resources effectively. 

The darkest suspicion of all is that 
the industry is concealing reserve stocks 
that do not show up in the A.P.I. sta- 
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n conveys one of the fresh- 
t appealing recent images 
EN to his staff at the Fed- 
NE ora Office, he appears a de- 
al ding yet informal boss who works 
jan rd as they do. To newsmen, he is 
AT of the few figures in the Nixon Ad- 
yee ion who does not divide the 
gid “we” and “they” cat- 
hories, but will listen attentively to an 
posing viewpoint. To old friends, none 
«M ris is any surprise. They see him as 
f. F, Scott Fitzgerald hero who decid- 
H early what impression he wanted to 
' Comake, and then carefully arranged his 
appearance and actions to produce ex- 
itio actly the effect desired. 
Hon ti; Simon grew up on the New Jersey 
ung iie est. the scion of a family that had be- 
€ Gerne wealthy in the silk-dyeing indus- 
ndustyt-; in Paterson, but took a bath in the 
Os, Depression; his father was an insurance 
oiled roker, At Lafayette College, Simon was 
be hepledgemaster of Delta Kappa Epsilon, 
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could put interest rates. His expert sense 
of finance impressed Treasury Secretary 
George Shultz, who recruited him as the 
Deputy Secretary. At the end of 1972, 
Simon was appointed, at $42,500 a year, 
to run the Treasury's day-to-day oper- 
ations. Simon admittedly knew. little 
about energy then. But sensing it as one 
of the top problems, he studied it close- 
ly enough to earn almost unanimous 
praise from outside experts as one of the 
few people in the Administration who 
grasped the subject. 

Even while heading the Federal En- 
ergy Office, Simon remains a Deputy 
Treasury Secretary and Shultz’s subor- 
dinate. That seems to be a congenial ar- 
rangement. According to some col- 
leagues, Simon so greatly admires Shultz 
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that he has patterned himself after the 
Secretary down to some small details. 
When Simon discovered that Shultz had 
a working fireplace in his office, Simon 
unblocked the fireplace in his own of- 
fice, and sets it blazing merrily while 
he works. 

Certainly Simon's free-market ap- 
proach reflects Shultz's philosophy. But 
unlike the sometimes pedantic and doc- 
trinaire Shultz, Simon has shown a re- 
freshing tendency to change his mind 
in response to argument. Shultz fought 
to the end against even considering gas- 
oline rationing. Simon has drawn up a 
comprehensive rationing plan, and in- 
sists that he will order it into effect if 
necessary—and if Congress gives him 
authority. i 

At home, on a seven-acre estate in 
McLean, Va., Simon seeks to set an ex- 
ample of energy conservation. Wife 
Carol keeps the thermostat down to 64°, 
and gathers the family in the library 


THE SIMON FAMILY SETTLING INTO THEIR NEW SEVEN-ACRE VIRGINIA ESTATE 


(four daughters are living at home, an- 
other daughter and a son are away at 
school, and a second son is working on 
Wall Street). “I close the door and keep 
the fire going,” she says. “We close off 
the living room and other rooms.” Din- 
ners are by candlelight, though father 
is seldom home for them. In another ges- 
ture of conspicuous non-consumption, 
the Simons are getting rid of the family 
Jeep station wagon—“a gas eater," says 
Carol—and will do most of their driv- 
ing instead in Son William’s Chevy 
Nova. 

At FEO, Simon runs a surprisingly 
informal shop. He drives his staff and 
himself through 12-to-14-hour days, 
with frequent long sessions on Saturday 
and Sunday and working suppers that 
feature pizza sent in from a nearby store. 
But meetings are small, informal and 
above all short. Simon constantly de- 
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mands information from his staff, and 
will tolerate an honest "I don't know" 
far more readily than an evasive answer. 
Once when he was to appear on Cap- 
itol Hill, his staff showed him a two- 
page statement with an accompanying 
two-page data summary. When Simon 
expressed surprise at such brevity, aides 
explained that an expert would go along 
with him to give counsel and guidance. 
Simon threw out the presentation and 
insisted that the staff compile a full brief- 
ing book with detailed answers to all 
likely questions. 

The energy czar has a quick tem- 
per, and aides dread being chewed out 
by him. But the storms almost always 
blow over and are swiftly forgotten. Si- 
mon has a sense of humor, too. When 
his patron Shultz once angrily told the 
press that White House Aide Melvin 
Laird should “keep his cotton-picking 
hands" off tax matters, Simon sent Laird 
a pair of white gloves. 
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additional supplies until they are back 
to a reasonable level." Finally, Simon 
has appointed a panel of eight top econ- 
omists, which will begin meeting this 
week to review all petroleum statistics. 

Is the energy crunch real? Despite 
all the statistics that the skeptics can 
muster, the answer is yes, there is a gen- 
uine shortage. It has been coming on 
for years because U.S. energy demand 
has been increasing by about 596 or more 
annually and domestic supplies have not 
kept up. 

Since about the late 1960s, proven 
natural-gas reserves have declined be- 
cause Government price controls have 
discouraged new exploration. Domestic 
oil reserves shrank because companies 
found it cheaper to drill abroad. Domes- 
tic refinery capacity became inadequate. 
Oilmen did not expand refineries 
enough to meet demand because import 
quotas left them with too little oil, and 
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high enough to indicate a real shortage. 
Some other estimates run lower, and 
some are higher. A most optimistic cal- 
culation by Alan Greenspan, a Nixon 
adviser and member of TIME’s Board 
of Economists, is that supply during this 
quarter will fall 700,000 bbl. per day be- 
low demand—still a shortage, though 
relatively mild. Greenspan arrives at 
that figure by guessing that conservation 
measures and high prices will hold de- 
mand for oil to 18 million bbl. per day. 
In the near future, fuel could become 
considerably scarcer. Heating-oil stocks 
could be depleted in a hurry by a pro- 
longed spell of near-zero weather across 
wide areas of the nation, especially if 
homeowners concluded that there was 
no shortage and turned their thermo- 
stats back up to 74°. The gasoline squeeze 
may become much more severe around 
March. Then driving will pick up as the 
snows melt, and inventories will have 
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environmental controls increased the 
price of construction. 

The U.S. might have got by without 
an energy crunch for two or three more 
years, but the emergency was brought 
on by the Arab embargo. The country 
has become dependent on the Arabs for 
a pivotal 11% of its oil, and if even part 
of that is cut off, the U.S. is in a jam. 
Now the embargo is beginning to bite. 
The latest A.P.I. statistics show that oil 
imports two weeks ago were running at 
2.6 million bbl. per day, down from 4.2 
million bbl. in late October. Because of 
the shortage of crude, Texaco, for ex- 
ample, has reduced the output of its U.S. 
capacity; it was 93% 
Terence will have to 
er ulling oil out of inven- 
ries at a faster-than-normal rate. 
Adding up all the figures that he 
imon calculates that the U.S. 
oil during the current quar- 
all 2.7 million bbl. per day, or 

estimated demand of 20 
. per day. That is down from 
of a shortfall of 
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been reduced by the shift of refinery out- 
put from gasoline to heating oil. 

If there is a Middle East settlement 
soon, and the Arabs turn on the spig- 
ots, as many experts expect, the situ- 
ation will ease—but the U.S. will still 
not be secure. The producing states can 
alwaysshut off supplies at any time. And 
Arab oilmen say that they will not rap- 
idly increase production because, with 
demand and prices rapidly rising, they 
want to save their oil for future sales. 

The key to the energy future is not 
only supply but demand. There may well 
be enough oil to meet demand in a na- 
tion that keeps its thermostats at 68°, 
switches off unneeded lights in homes 
and offices, and bunches passengers into 
small cars limited to 55 m.p.h.—al- 
though not even that is a certdinty. 
There is not and will not soon be enough 
oil to slake the thirst of a country whose 
citizens live and work in overheated 
poorly insulated buildings, put up elab- 
orate lighting displays for show, and 
pilot gas-gulping cars down the turn- 
0 m.p.h. : : 
ig reason for the widespread 
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ordered to roll back prices 
efunds to mean " 
a hispers abounded that tank- 
hag when Trchored off the East Coast, 
: E^ ing for prices to go up before un- 
Tee fe Pg their oil, Simon asked the Coast 
jose ^^ Maritime Administration and 
lon ha P5 the CIA to check. Characteristical- 
Tight he then brought the matter up vol- 
Osedy ds oily at his weekly press conference, 
energ before anyone had a chance to ask. His 
lly ate. eport: only normal tanker traffic had 
8 Off heen discovered. Anyway, he added, the 
‘OF the mored tactic would make no sense, be- 
ine derlcause the oil could legally be sold only 
S. Used for its original cost plus freight charges 
dictio hnd normal profit markup. — 
Iso agi! Lenient Line. Last week Simon an- 
frowned that he would send FEO and 
qrs agents to audit the supply, profit and 
Winter price figures of every refiner in the coun- 
of thec! try, Purpose: to make sure that the re- 
Jfners are not jacking up prices more 
Jthan the control regulations permit. 
igh Ix Finally, the energy chief asked 26 big re- 
ich oil; ners to sell more relatively low-priced 
sds) nz: domestic oil to independent wholesalers, 
. Nexgin order to reduce huge disparities in 
ate tthe price of heating fuel. At present, a 
householder who buys from an indepen- 
dent dealer that must use costly import- 
led crude may pay 20¢ per gal. more than 
ly wasishis next-door neighbor who buys from 
could tia big company that has access to do- 
rab eg! mestic oil. 
eAnk! When it comes to overall, legal price 
ictiont ‘increases, though, Simon takes a lenient 
sJaimel! line. He freely predicts that by March, 
fiddle} US. gasoline prices will rise 8e to 11e 
ths of Per gal., to perhaps 55¢ for regular. He 
rear ev, Says that heating oil by March will go 
anis UP à dime a gallon, to an average 39¢ 
from} Plus tax. He speaks of a price of $11, 
ie US. $12 or even more for a barrel of Per- 
erica, gan Gulf crude landed in the U.S. after 
ed to g the Arab embargo—as if it were already 
gu: ait accompli. Last year the price of 
Saudi crude in the U.S. averaged $4. 
Ralph Nader has called Simon “an 
official price escalator” for the oil in- 
Ustry, and even some businessmen are 
Protesting. Recently, Boston Edison Co. 
ww2sked the FEO to help it find some ur- 
gently needed residual oil. Simon’s of- 
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fice Teplied that by working with a New 
York City oil dealer the utility could get 
300,000 bbl. in a complicated deal. Bos- 
ton Edison checked and found that the 
price would be $27.50 per bbl. v. the $8 
that it was paying on contract purchas- 
es. President Thomas J. Galligan angri- 
ly telegraphed Simon: “We do not be- 
lieve it was the intent of Congress or 
the allocation program to require pay- 
ment of such exorbitant and unreason- 
able prices." 

_ Simon's response to criticism of his 
price policy is untypically ambiguous. 
He pledges that he will not let oil prices 
rise to "emotional" levels—whatever 
that may mean. But he says that price 
boosts are inevitable because the Arabs 
are calling the tune in world petroleum 
markets. He notes that increases will 
help oil companies to raise the hundreds 
of billions of dollars that will be required 
to find, produce and refine more oil. 

But Simon has underemphasized a 
politically vital dimension of the debate: 
the close relationship between oil prices 
and taxes. Liberal critics of the oil in- 
dustry complain not only that higher 
prices will bring huge new revenues to 
the companies, but also that those rev- 
enues will be taxed only lightly. Simon 
has backed an Administration proposal 
for a mislabeled “windfall profits tax," 
which would actually be an excise tax 
on sales, unrelated to profits; that pro- 
posal goes nowhere near far enough to 
satisfy the critics. 

Economists Walter Heller and 
George Perry calculate that price boosts 
will increase U.S. oil companies’ gross 
income this year $24 billion over that 
of 1973. Some $8 billion of that will go 
to foreign governments, they reckon, 
and the windfall tax would funnel $3 bil- 
lion into the U.S. Treasury—leaving 
some $13 billion that should be subject 
to normal income taxes. But, say Heller 
and Perry, “petroleum accounting very 
likely will be inventive enough to Keep 
a considerable part of this windfall from 
showing on the bottom line"—where 
taxable profits are tallied. 

How Long? In some cases tax ben- 
efits to the industry become more gen- 
erous as prices go higher. One reason is 
the depletion allowance, which basically 
permits oil companies to deduct from 
their tax bills 2296 of the value of the 
oil that their wells produce. The higher 
the price, the higher the tax write-off. 

Many Congressmen are agitating for 
an excess-profits tax that would slap ex- 
tra levies on oil-company earnings high- 
er than the 1969-72 average. Simon op- 
poses that idea, on the sensible ground 
that excess profits taxes are inefficient; 
there are too many ways in which a com- 
pany can lessen their impact. But he will 
have to decide soon whether to stick 
with the Administration's windfall pro- 
posal, and risk provoking a congressio- 
nal revolt, or propose tougher tax rules 
that would anger the oil companies. — 

The tax quarrel is the principal dis- 
pute holding up passage of the Emer- 
gency Energy Act, which would empow- 
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“Let me go over it once more—speedomefer 
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er Simon to order rather than merely 
advocate many conservation measures. 
Nixon is also asking Congress to con- 
vert the FEO into a permanent Federal 
Energy Administration, with energetic 
Bill Simon at its head. 
Simon, however, claims that he has 
no idea how long he will remain energy 
czar. There are persistent rumors that 
he would like to succeed Shultz as Trea- 
sury Secretary, and Simon does not ex- 
actly knock down the idea. “Fora finan- 
cial man," he says, "becoming Secretary 
of the Treasury is like becoming a Su- 
preme Court Justice for a lawyer.” 
Meanwhile, energy is the pressing 
concern—and not only for the imme- 
diate future: While Simon has a repu- 
tation as a daily problem-solver rather 
than a long-run thinker, he spins off 
many long-range ideas. He wants to in- 
crease coal production so that it would 
supply 25% to 30% of U.S. energy needs 
v. 17% at present, and intends to set up - 
a task force to study how that could be 
accomplished. He ruminates about Gov- 
ernment-industry joint ventures to de- 
velop alternative sources of fuel, such 
as oil from shale. The Government 
might put up seed money for demon- 
stration plants using new technology, : 
and provide a guaranteed-price market s 
for the oil- E 
On the conservation side, Simon 
grumbles that “we waste 30% to 40% 
of our energy. We need a national en- 
ergy audit, sweeping legislation to study 
how we use our energy. We have to look 
at what is possible without restricting 
freedoms. We need to change building 
codes, reduce lighting, increase car pool- 
ing, improve mass transit." Few if any 
of these changes can be accomplished 
in the two years that Simon originally 
said that he would stay in Washington. 
The energy problem seems sure to be- 
come a semi-permanent feature of — 
American life—and, as the man who has 
finally got a handle on it, ambitious Wi 
liam Simon may be too. 
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MEMBER OF JESUS COMMUNE PRAYING 


Believers’ America 


It was the usual Sunday night ser- 
vice in an unprepossessing church in 
Riverside, Calif. But dozens of worship- 
ersin the Faith Tabernacle Church were 
struck to the floor, trembling in mys- 
tical ecstasy, after a visitation from what 
they believed was the Holy Spirit. Shout- 
ed their pastor, the Rev. Pat Yarbrough: 
"The Spirit of God is moving like the 
breeze!” One congregant, interviewed 
later at his job, said simply: "I got 
zapped." The most moving testimony 
was the choked-up avowal of the church 
organist, a pretty young woman named 
Judy, who said about Jesus: "It's a pity 
that such a man had to die for me." 
Then she broke down and cried. 

Such vivid images pervade a new 13- 
part TV series called Religious America, 
which began two Sundays ago on some 
230 PBS stations across the country. The 
series does not try to bea comprehensive 
sampling of U.S. religion. Roman Ca- 
tholicism is represented by a Trappist 
monastery and a Mexican American 
parish, mainstream Protestantism by 
Manhattan’s posh St. James’ Episcopal 
Church and a Midwest Lutheran parish, 
the Jews by a Hasidic sect. Two seg- 
ments are about black Christianity, one 
about a Jesus commune, one on Kunda- 
lini yoga. But the series’ special focus is 
not on ways of worship but on individ- 
uals who have faith. 

Deli Prayers. In an engaging seg- 
ment called “Crow River Christmas,” 
the camera records the life of a Luther- 
an congregation, mostly Swedish Amer- 
ican, in a small Minnesota farming com- 
munity. There is a Norman Rockwell 
family dinner, with the pastor leading a 
round of Swedish songs, and a young 
boy walking through the snowy woods, 
talking about his faith as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. *What 
would you do without Jesus?" he asks. 
“How would you get along?" 

One of the best half-hours in the se- 
ries is the one called “Lubavitch,” which 
will be aired on participating stations 
on Jan. 20. “Lubavitch” explores a world 
in itself —the Chabad Lubavitch Hasi- 
dim, who practice their mystical, joy- 
ous brand of Jewish Orthodoxy in a 
close-knit community in Brooklyn. The 
bearded, black-frocked Lubavitchers 
are followed on their way through their 
daily life—pausing to pray in a delica- 
tessen, arguing fine points of the Tal- 
mud in a yeshiva, gathering for a dis- 
course from their revered leader, Rebbe 
Menachem Schneerson, in the syna- 
gogue. But there are also splendid cel- 
ebrations. A bris—the ceremony of cir- 
cumcision—is majestic and moving. 
Anda rollicking, dancing wedding par- 
ty, the beards flying as the festive crowd 
reels to Hasidic tunes, may be the best 
single moment in the entire series. 

The films’ ethnic richness is espe- 
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cially appealing. The Music of, f 
ter celebration in Los Angeleg pai 
Church is a folk *mariachi M lay 
popular among Mexican S 
Catholics. But another sery 
reflects centuries of Latin 
parishioners take parts—Ro 
diers, Jesus carrying the cros Ht 
Good Friday procession. In Gar 3 
a black community church ES 
karate lessons and the gospel di 
ation, but the rich hymn sing 
some of the rolling language M. 3 
pulpit recall old-fashioned black} j 
devotion: "Thank you Lord, for Me 
your goodnesses." Indeed, the E E 
so full of regional and ethnic Accent 
special religious language that 
overwhelm a foreigner who isju 
ing American English. ; 

Producer Philip Garvin, 26 fi (E 
mersed himself in American rij ir 
while photographing a book on t less: 
bavitchers. Later, after discovering] 
Buddhism during a stay abroad, KAAL 
cided to investigate spirituality ij] 
U.S. and started a pilot film o 
California Pentecostal church. § 
WGBH in Boston heard of his work 


it 
St 


to let the people themselves tell the/ 
ry; there is no narration. Thus tki 
ries is pithy and personal, but somete 
journalistic questions—a number diia 
portant whos, whats, wheres and gai 
—are left unanswered. It is a ms 

fault, though, in a penetrating ane 
vocative look at Americans for w 
God is very much alive. 


The Exorcist Debate 


Crowds of the curious are in? 
Georgetown University in Was 
D.C., these days, and the Jesuit a eerie 
telephones are busy with calls M 
jects that not long ago would hie 
barrassed thinking Roman E. | 
the devil, demonic possession an4 
cism of evil spirits. The reason y 
the movie made from William 
Blatty's novel, The Exorcist (TIM? 
14), was filmed at Georgetown: 4i 

Many reviewers have pant | — 
movie, but Catholic spokesmen ig | 
vided on its worth. Father i 
Ryan, executive vice pres) v 
Georgetown, Blattys alma af Es 
pleased that Jesuit priests, V e ll 
exorcists and their colea 
movie, are sympathetically POL + 
don’t think it is a religious il ps 
Ryan, but he does think it W! er 
“a great deal of thought, i s 
about the battle between 8 Í 
that the demonic encountel ^. Y 
“There is probably more van] 
now about the devil than 2^ pu 
since Rosemary's Baby. ^" asi 
Marymount University 10 Los ub 
where Blatty once worke | 
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Time and space are the great 


3 QU that keep people apart. We > 
| ge them for you with the here 

unl ae now of telecommunication. 
po f] ut there. 
vs j| — , These days telecommunication 
yn à, C than sendinga telex or a 
film: 3 S'egram or dialling a phone call. 
all PI. i € companies who are making 
eset the going multi-nationally use 
„dati ‘Ntegrated, purpose-built telecom- 
r p Munications systems. 
ebat | ese companies have outgrown 
t m Standard facilities. They've dis- 
M n 
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YOUR COMMENTS 


covered that the effective manage- 
ment of their affairs around the 
world requires specially designed 
telecommunications links. They get 
immediate access, anywhere. In total 
security. And it usually costs them 
less money than existing piecemeal 
communications. 

We design, operate and maintain 
telecommunication systems, but — - 
we're not dependent on one source of 
equipment. So there is no constraint 
to use anything less than the 
optimum for the job in hand. 
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PRIEST PERFORMING FILM EXORCISM 
The true work is temptation. 


lations, Jesuit John O'Neill thinks that 
some of the film's explicitness might be 
excused as a device "to show the power 
of evil.” O'Neill adds that for him it was 
too effective: he was not able to sleep 
for several nights after seeing the film. 

One of the movie's most articulate 
critics is Dominican Father Richard 
Woods, a young expert on occultism at 
Chicago's Loyola University who re- 
cently published a book called The Devil 
(Thomas-More Press). Woods encoun- 
tered 23 cases of people who thought 
they were possessed by the devil after 
reading The Exorcist; he now fears an- 
other wave of hysteria from moviegoers. 
"The movie is going to cause so many 
pastoral problems I wish they had nev- 
er made it." Beyond that, argues Woods, 
the film never really grapples with the 
problem of evil. “The devil's true work 
is temptation. He leads us into sin. Evil 
as we know it is basically, fundamentally 
sin. That is almost entirely missing from 
the movie. The devil in the movie was 
an easy devil to deal with." 

Both Woods and the Rev. Juan 
Cortes, a Jesuit psychology teacher at 
Georgetown, point out that in tradition- 
al Catholic teaching on possession, the 
evil spirit was considered to be a lesser 
demon, not the devil himself. Cortes 
doubts the existence of such lesser de- 
mons, seeing them merely as archaic re- 
ligious interpretations of what are now 
recognized as mental and psychological 
disturbances. Though Cortes believes in 
a personal devil who incites evil, he does 

; not believe in possession. Thus, he says, 
the movie results in "a victory for the 
devil, becausé'people will believe he can 
actually possess them." 

Even the film's defenders warn chil- 


vydren and-impressionable adolescents to 


stay away. "Students say they wish they 
had never seen the film,” says Jesuit 
Richard Robin of Loyola-Marymount in 
Los Angeles. Worse, he says, "I saw ten- 
year-olds in the theater with their par- 
ents. That is nothing short of a crime.” 
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Circle of Learning 


If you had to invent the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica today, would you do it 
the same way? That was the question 
posed in 1957 to members of the Board 
of Editors of the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica. Now—17 years and $32 million 
later—the editors have disclosed their 
answer: No. The new 15th edition, 
which was unveiled at a press confer- 
ence in Manhattan this week, is her- 
alded as “the first new idea in encyclo- 
paedia making in 200 years.” 

The editors decided that an alpha- 
betical collection of unrelated articles 
—the traditional Britannica format 
since the first edition in 1771—was no 
longer adequate in an era of explosive 
growth in human knowledge. What was 
needed was a completely new design 
that would permit continual additions 
and changes, and at the same time sat- 
isfy more effectively the three separate 
needs of Britannica users: 1) to get at the 
facts, or a single fact, quickly and easily; 
2) to discover the meaning of the facts; 
and 3) to review entire fields of learning. 

Three Parts. The solution was pro- 
vided by Britannica Editor and Author 
Mortimer Adler, founder-president of 
the Institute for Philosophical Research, 
a man who has never been intimidated 
by the task of organizing and compil- 
ing the total of human knowledge. His 
1952 Syntopticon, an index to EB's 54- 
volume Great Books of the Western 
World, catalogued everything of note 
the authors had to say about the 102 
Great Ideas of Western Civilization. Ad- 
ler divided the encyclopaedia into three 
separate parts, which he named with 
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EDITOR PREECE & PLANNING DIRECTOR ADLERIN BRITANNICA LIBRARY 
A fact finder's treasury and a browser'sparadise. 


| petiz 
the pseudoclassic neologisms. i GERM 
paedia, Macropaedia and M; EIE p 
(meaning before, great and lite gles, ! 
Meg le ad mos 
ing)—and called the comple, W nal 
5 5 i € qyform? 
ume set Britannica 3. fred ir 
The unique part of Britanni pdate t 
timated price: $550) is the pj, cag Asse 
one-volume "outline of the whens Wn 
man knowledge” that serves as a p Britan 
work and guide for the materia Volumes 
other 29 volumes. The conce UL E i 
Propaedia stems from the Greek) ight 
that constitute the term encyclo Sintratic 
the whole circle (or complete Siemen 
of learning. Adler describes the M whc 
of the Propaedia as a “circle of, jould Ki 
ing” that is divided, pie-like, inf 360 ` 
major segments: matter and energ [re "ed 
earth, life on earth, human life, y, OnscIoU 
society, art, technology, religion that {he ! 
tory of mankind, the branches ofyil!le 25 
edge. Within the ten segments thy, 459): 
42 divisions, 189 sections and 15 ij! d ' 
arate subjects—each of which is ated ' 
panied by references to the 19-v} re 
Macropaedia, a browser's para ih ae 
4,207 major articles, biographies i elc 
geographical descriptions in the ee 
: : ticles 
tional alphabetical order. Thus, ‘horphic 
reader wants a detailed descripli¢g riopia 
icebergs, for example, he looks imar a 
Propaedia under Part Two—The Eths” ( 
then under Division IJ—The Earthig be a . 
velope: its atmosphere and hydrosisoog e 
Next, beneath the listing for “Thtike a sie 
tribution of water in the hydrosph] can t 
he finds the heading “Ice.” Findllect und 
comes to “Icebergs and pack ice, 'Susualh 
a reference to the appropriate S9. Liter 
of a lengthy article in Volume 9 “faders 
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icebergs, the reader mere- 

T sketch GE "cebergs" in the al- 
finds ed ten-volume Micropaedia, a 
Es treasury of 102,214 short ar- 
ct fin NM more than 750 words long 
ples; n much shorter. Because all the 
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uters, it will be easier to 


ica 3 (v. 37 million words in 24 

f the 14th edition) was a task 

‘at Editor Warren E. Preece compares 
a war. There was total con- 
ion, joint commitment and ex- 
“lement, he says, “but I don't know any- 
Me who was intimately involved who 
‘ould knowingly do it again.” The staff 


M 360 was driven relentlessly—some 
e eere reduced to tears—by the deadline- 
I» 


life, p. Onscio 
lon, the! 
Sof m i 
ts theo 


15,00 ed them to cover.” 
sa 


scripti 


us Adler. A few scholars balked 
t ihe restraints on their freedom to 
te as they chose. “It sounds a little 
ssy,” says Preece, “but in every case, 
je told the contributors exactly what we 


| Preece and Executive Editor Philip 
. Goetz personally plowed through 
90.000 words of text a week. Goetz once 

geled home with a briefcase full of 
ticles on analgesics, Scipio, poly- 
orphic biology. Canute the Great, 


OKS mar al-Hajj, “whoever the hell that 
The Ej, vs Curiously, neither editor claims 
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ders culture and someone named 


Farllio te a walking encyclopaedia. "To be 


YdrOSP^ good editor, you've got to have a mind 
T i kea sieve,” insists Preece. Adds Goetz: 
drosphi} can talk for two minutes on any sub- 


“naect under the sun, but the third minute 


< ice, ‘Susually a disaster." 
ale & literate Articles." Macropaedia 
ne 7“eaders will still find the literate, ini- 


dialed articles by world-renowned ex- 


o,a thers that are the Britannica's hallmark 


ul, say the editors, without the 
Nerlaps, omissions and inconsistencies 
earlier editions. There is Arnold 
i nbee on Julius Caesar and leading 
qerican Catholic Theologian John L. 
ic^enzie on Roman Catholicism, Eng- 
ih Embryologist Sir Gavin de Beer on 
K oon and Carl Sagan (see BOOKS) 
n gu planets and extraterrestrial life. 
i En € Sir Tyrone Guthrie writes about 

er, Anthony Burgess examines the 
; Alan Lomax discusses singing, 
aby Conrad summarizes bull- 
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D ae man who made Britannica 3 
Ro pras onetime University of Chi- 
nator ( President (1937-45) and U.S. 
clopae 1549-53) William Benton, En- 
blder 4 ta Britannica's majority stock- 
bite hi nd publisher for 30 years. De- 
Miop g Pride in the current, 14th 
Pree fies Published in 1929), he sup- 
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totally new encyclopaedia and agreed 
to finance the venture. Benton was 
not on hand for the unveiling: he died 
last March, two weeks before his 73rd 
birthday. But in Britannica 3, he has a 
monument as impressive as any man 
could want, 
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College by Newspaper 


Settling into a soft chair in her San 
Diego apartment after dinner last 
Thursday, Susan Owara, 25, began leaf- 
ing through the San Diego Evening Tri- 
bune. In the second section she found 
what she was looking for: a long article 
on “America and the Future of Man.” 
She read it carefully, then clipped it out 
and stuck it in a manila folder. Across 
town, Schoolteacher Jim Fallon, 34, 
ripped out the piece and add- 
ed it to a growing stack on a i | 
table in his bedroom. And \ 
across the U.S., from Deca- 
tur, Ala., to Saint Cloud, 

Minn., others read and saved 
the same article, which is part 
of a novel college course on 
the American experience of- 
fered to millions of readers 
through the columns of their 
local newspaper. 
The course consists of 20 
"lectures," which are printed 
every Thursday in 258 news- 
papers, having a combined 
circulation of 19.5 million. 
They are written by such 
prominent “faculty” mem- 
bers as Harvard Historian 
Oscar Handlin, Yale Econo- 
mist Henry C. Wallich and 
M.I.T. Physicist Philip Mor- 
rison. The articles are all en- 
titled “America and the Fu- 
ture of Man” (the formal 
name of the course) and cov- 
er history, psychology, soci- 
ology, social ethics and polit- 
ical. science. In last week's 
installment, for example, 
Garrett J. Hardin, professor 
of human ecology at the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, reviewed 
the ethical and social problems of over- 


» population and firmly advanced popu- 


lation control. 

College Credit. While any reader 
can simply monitor the newspaper 
course, some 4,000 persons have elect- 
ed to receive college credit for it. They 
have registered with one of the 182 col- 
leges and universities affiliated with the 

rogram and paid fees ranging from $35 
to $45. That entitles them to participate 
in two discussion classes supervised by 
a college instructor and to take two tests, 
one at mid-term and the other at the 
conclusion of the 20-week course. For 
an additional $10, credit students re- 
ceive a kit that includes a record, 50 ad- 
ditional lectures and articles, a study 
guide and self-tests. They also get a Mo- 
nopoly-like board game called Future, 
in which players advance toward the 
World of Tomorrow by wisely investing 


in arts and letters, ecology, social prob- 
lems and other worthy endeavors. So far, 
most of the students seem to like the 
idea that they can take a course at home 
and at their own speed. Says Susan 
Owara: “I clip it out and talk it over 
with my husband. Then later on, I'll go 
back to the clipping and read it along 
with the study guide. The articles make 
me think. They make me ask why things 
are the way they are." 

The influence of the newspaper 
course has begun to spread beyond the 
living room. In New Canaan, Conn. 
— where the course runs in the Adver- 
tiser and 29 reader-students are enrolled 
for credit at the University of Connect- 
icut—a community group has sponsored 
lectures based on the series, drawing as 
many as 75 listeners. A book club in 
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CALEB LEWIS WITH NEWSPAPER LECTURES 
For the guy turned off by school. 


San Diego uses the articles for regularly 
scheduled group discussions. Even pris- 
oners—at least 46 from four states 
—have signed up. 

College by newspaper. which began 
on Oct. 4, is the concept of Caleb A. 
Lewis, project director at the University 
of California Extension at San Diego. 
It is financed by a $96,000 grant from 
the National Endowment for the Hu- 
manities and $42,500 from the Exxon 
Foundation. NEH is considering under- 
writing additional courses on aspects of 
American life after the current one ends 
next month. Lewis would welcome the 
opportunity to continue and expand the 
program. "The person I want to reach 
most," he says, "is the guy who was 
turned off by school. ll be happy if he — 
reads one lecture and enjoys it. Then, if 
some months or years down the road 
he decides that learning is not so bad — 
after all and wants to go back to school, © 
we've done our job." : 
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Nowhere else can one find so , 
miscellaneous, so various an amount of 
knowledge as is contained in a good 
newspaper. 

—Henry Ward Beecher, 1887 


Fair enough, but what is a good 
newspaper? It does not help to reverse 
Beecher’s apothegm and define a good 
newspaper as one that prints a miscel- 
laneous, various amount of knowledge. 
All papers do that. But if the knowl- 
edge is undigested, or simply wrong, 
more is not better. Journalistic quality 
is thornier matter. A newspaper in its 
variety may be superb and terrible at 
the same time, even on the same page. 

Playwright Arthur Miller has a 
briefer definition: “A good newspaper 
is a nation talking to itself" But most 
American papers cannot speak that 
loudly. The sheer size of the U.S. has pre- 
cluded the development of a truly na- 
tional press like Britain’s. The New 
York Times and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal try to speak to the country at large, 
but almost all of the 1,760 dailies in the 
U.S. tailor themselves to the contours 
of their localities. 

Ten years ago, TIME listed its choice 
of the ten best newspapers in the U.S. 
In alphabetical order, they were: the 
Baltimore Sun, Cleveland Press, Los 
Angeles Times, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee Journal, Minneapolis 
morning Tribune, New York Daily 
News, New York Times, St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and the Washington Post. Re- 
viewing the nation’s major dailies today, 
TIME correspondents and editors found 
marked change; five of the 1964 selec- 
tions have been replaced by other pa- 
pers that have improved sharply. 

These ten papers stand out, in 
TIME's view, for several reasons. They 
make a conscientious effort to cover na- 
tional and international news as well as 
to monitor their own communities. They 


— can be brash and entertaining as weil 


as informative. They are willing to risk 
money, time and manpower on extend- 
ed investigations. Through “Op-Ed” 
pages and dissenting columns they of- 
fer a range of disparate opinion. TIME 
made its selections on the basis of ed- 


- itorial excellence rather than commer- 


cial success, but economically these pa- 
pers range from the sound to the very 


_ prosperous. 


' town. The old saw used to 
at the city’s best newspaper was 
W York Times. Some Bostonians 
HCM E 
respected. Chris 
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The Ten Best American Dailies 


though it is now largely a journal of com- 
mentary rather than of breaking news. 
For nearly a century, the Globe offered 
no competition, but it improved abrupt- 
ly after Tom Winship, 53, became ed- 
itor in 1965. The following year the 
Globe won a Pulitzer Prize for its cam- 
paign to block a federal judgeship for 
Francis X. Morrissey, a crony of Joseph 
P. Kennedy's. Its four-man "Spotlight" 
investigative team picked up another 
Pulitzer for a 1971 exposé of municipal 
scandals in neighboring Somerville. The 
Globe, which had not backed a presi- 
dential candidate since 1900, changed 
policy by declaring for Humphrey in '68 
and McGovern in "72. It was the third 
U.S. daily (after the New York Times 
and the Washington Posr) to publish ex- 
cerpts from the Pentagon papers. 

The Globe is known as “a writer's 
paper"—permissively edited, and allow- 
ing a variety of tone and approach. In 
George Frazier, whose columns are a 
continuing tirade against lapses in taste, 
morals and common sense, it has one 
of the few genuine eccentrics left in dai- 


The Boston Glolte 


Globe Santa sleigh, filled by yon, risit 


Message 
of cheer 


ly journalism. Music Critic Michael 
Steinberg’s running quarrel with Erich 
Leinsdorf's direction of the Boston Sym- 
phony was a major factor in the mae- 
Stro's departure in 1969. Sport Colum- 
nist Bud Collins is easily the best tennis 
reporter in the country. 

With a five-man bureau in Wash- 
ington, the Globe's national coverage is 
excellent. It is somewhat weaker in cov- 
ering Boston's own sprawling suburbs. 
Overall, the Globe is one of the coun- 
try’s most improved papers during the 
past decade. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
Morning (circ. 681,766) and Sunday 
(1,157,032). 

Gone from the front page are the 
old-fogyish editorial cartoons, as well as 
the proclamation that this is the *Amer- 
ican Paper for Americans." The comic 
strip Moon Mullins no longer adorns the 
first page of the sports section, and most 
of the Shavian experiments in phonetic 


- spelling (frate for freight) are a thing of 


the past. Thanks to its flamboyant long- 
"o tx A b" : vut - 


, pressive number of exclusives, aon 
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time publisher, Colonel Robe 
mick, the 7ribune’s history į 
ful as that of any paper jn i 
But its raucous eccentricities na 
en way to a calmer tone ang.” 
lemical approach to events. alg 
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cal investigative reporting—for ser to t 


Chicago provides ample raw mjaldwin 
—and it keeps bearing down tater sut 
Under the direction of George Bii] 

muckraking teams have scored a'HE LOU 


A 


the Pulitzer-prizewinning exposéd363,9]7 
Cook County vote frauds and an] The 
part series on police brutality tuning di 
sulted in several indictments. What t 
Major credit for the paper’s prer? 
entation goes to Clayton Kirkgu the € 
59, a 34-year veteran of the papepVening 
became editor in 1969. Kirke Louis 
toned down the Trib's RepublicisBaid for 
cries, which were sometimes as aS Uneas 
in news columns as in editorials, at! e. m 
anced them with other viewpoint bility 
paper supported Nixon in 1972 bi ice 
regular front-page coverage to Malte 
ern. The Trib has occasionally ent. <S 
Democrats for local and state %p 
“We are no longer backing à A A 
point of view all the time,” say’ in coax; 
patrick. “We are using balance. Peaceful 
| Gra 
THE LOS ANGELES TIMES gine curi 
Morning (circ. 1,036,911) and “Maintai, 
(1,226,132). „taditior 
With the strike-crippled He” Ins caji 
aminer as its only metropolitan Use of 
tition, the chief threat facing "ses O; 
Angeles Times could be leth@!®) Inaugur 
fat (average daily size: 106 pu, ulizens 
not exactly sassy. It carries thet x and 
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as NY al: 117,450,860 lines); yet 
R ily (1973 mmpression of just falling 
of its great potential. Its metro- 
staff of 96 has problems making 
t ^f its turf—4,800 sq. mi. of over- 
eO municipal governments that 
i Date a city editor’s nightmare. 
e taf ince assuming control from his fa- 
later in 1960, Publisher Otis Chandler, 
Wer d expanded the paper's scope and 
ilL up its national reputation. Its net- 
.  derk of foreign correspondents is siz- 
e Me (19), and their files home carry 
-~ — hore life than most. In his regular fea- 
1 es from Moscow, Murray Seeger of- 
ani s cross-cultural information in the 
H m of Alistair Cooke. The paper's 
isclo ashington bureau has had several Wa- 


ives 


celled; 


uia grgate SCOODS, including the first inter- 
| Meow with Alfred C. Baldwin, who was 
Y anning a listening post when the bur- 
| = ijrs were caught. That exclusive earned 


ureau Chief John Lawrence a 2/7-hour 
CLAY term after he refused Judge John Si- 
KiRKPAnica’s order to turn the interview tapes 
—for swer to the Watergate prosecutors. With 
iw midaldwin's permission, the material was 
down tater submitted. 


& The advertisement shows a fist slam- 
lity tuning down on a table. The caption: 
$ What this town needs is another news- 
er'snepaper" Oddly enough, the ad appears 
Kirk the Courier-Journal; it and its sister 
pape vening Times are the only newspapers 
Kirkpeit Louisville. This ad was placed and 
ublicarpald for by the Courier-Journal, which 
s as w88 uneasy about its news monopoly. A 
male monopoly is never desirable, but 


points e Courier-Journal handles its respon- 
72 bul bility well. Its history of enlightened 
to Mice goes back to “Marse Henry” 
lly end? atterson, the Courier-Journal’s first 


tate F in 1868, and later to Publishers 


a part tobert and George Barry Bingham, a 
father and son who played a major role 
Coaxing Kentuckians into accepting 
Xaceful integration. 
| Grandson Barry Bingham Jr., 40, 
© Current editor and publisher, has 
oaned the paper’s public-spirited 
SO. George Wallace, for instance, 
f Reed it the “Curious-Journal” be- 
S¢ of its liberal approach to racial is- 
Ey On the eve of the second Nixon 
penal, Bingham editorially urged 
PER to march on Washington and 
S a an end to secret Indochina 
frst rca The Courier-Journal was the 
S. daily to hire a full-time edi- 


Oria : 
berg Ombudsman to monitor the pa- 
ai 
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airness and accuracy. It also re- 
on advertising ombudsman to 
8 alse or misleading claims. 
Jeasurabi t S state coverage often gets 
Tes s M results. Courier-Journal sto- 
Buyers rene how some back-country 
HS in bens huge profits from min- 
NS to -lung-disease cases are ex- 
far The ng legislative action this 
raci A Pet even takes on thorough- 
lion B, a sacrosanct Kentucky in- 
-1- A 1972 series exposed appar- 
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ent conflicts of interest on the part of 
some racing officials, ownership of a 
horse by convicted felons and the op- 
erations of bookies. The racing hierar- 
chy was outraged, but reforms were 
prompt. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 
Morning (circ. 404,846) and Sunday 
(507,777). 

A cargo plane loaded with Christ- 
mas trees crashed into a Cuban neigh- 
borhood in Miami one Saturday night 
last month, killing nine people. At the 
time, Herald Editor Larry Jinks was at 
a party and the paper had only three 
men on duty in its newsroom. Upon 
hearing the news, Jinks took a carload 
of reporters from the party to the crash 
site, had 30 men on the story by 3 a.m. 
Their work, plus five pictures, appeared 
in nearly one-third of the Sunday morn- 
ing press run. 

Such hell-for-leather legwork has 
become almost routine at the Herald, 
the strongest link in the Knight news- 
paper chain.* Pulitzer-prizewinning Re- 
porter Gene Miller has the Heralds 
carte blanche to travel to big stories: the 
Attica prison insurrection, the Howard 
Johnson rooftop shootout in New Or- 
leans, the court-martial of Lieut. Wil- 
liam Calley. After nearly three years of 
digging into Miami operations of the 
Federal Housing Authority, Herald re- 
porters tracked down the existence of 
an alleged political slush fund for Flor- 
ida Senator Edward J. Gurney. Al- 
though the paper backed Nixon in 
1972, it has kept reporters busy looking 
into Bebe Rebozo's Florida finances. 


*The other Knight dailies. the Akron Beacon- 
Journal, Boca Raton (Fla.) News, Bradenton (Fla.) 
Herald, Charlotte (N.C.) News and Observer, Co- 
lumbus (Ga.) Enquirer and Ledger, Detroit Free 
Press, Lexington (Ky.) Herald and Leader, Ma- 
con (Ga) News and Telegraph, Philadelphia 
Inquirer and Daily News, and the Tallahassee 
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The Herald excels in covering Mi- 
ami’s rich ethnic mix: Southern WASPS, 
Cubans, blacks and Jews. It is partic- 
ularly alert to its Cuban communities; 
Reporter Roberto Fabricio spent a week 
in Spain last year, came back with an ex-> 
clusive series on some 30,000 Cuban ref- 
ugees there who were having trouble get- 
ting U.S. visas. Many had relatives in 
Miami. It daily flies 8,000 copies into 
Latin America, prints eight separate in- 
side editions for the eight areas of south- 
ern Florida where it stations news 
bureaus. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
Evening (circ. 305,005) and Sunday 
(543,992). 

For years the Journal was locked in 
an acrimonious conflict with popular 
Milwaukee Mayor Henry Maier. The 
papers extensive coverage of Father 
James Groppi's open-housing marches 
in 1967 and 1968 blurred the mayor's lib- 
eral image. When the Journal later crit- 
icized the concentration of all Milwau- 
kee's model-cities strategy inside the 
mayor's circle, Maier proposed antitrust 
legislation against the Journal Co.'s 
news empire (it also owns the city’s oth- 
er daily, the morning Sentinel, plus 
radio, TV and rural cable stations). Yet 
the paper endorsed him for re-election 
to a fourth term in 1972, support which 
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the startled mayor quickly repudiated. 

Like 80% of Journal-backed candi- 
dates, Maier won. But the paper's heavy 
influence on Milwaukee voting patterns 
cannot be explained away by its mo- 
nopolistic hold on the city. It has a long 
tradition of fair-minded coverage (a re- 
cent Journal-commissioned poll found 
that 60% of its readers feel that the pa- 
per is balanced. The remainder were 
evenly split between those who find it 
pro-Democrat and those who find it pro- 
Republican). Editor Dick Leonard in- 
sists that his reporters keep daily tab 
on all issues affecting Milwaukee. So 
close is its monitoring of local govern- 
ment that the pace of city office work 
slows perceptibly shortly after 1:30 each 
afternoon when the Journal appears 
— officials are checking to see what their 
colleagues are up to. 

The paper’s civic pride can occa- 
sionally be cloying. It goes into annual a 


paroxysms of praise over such events as — — 


the state fair and the Fourth of July cir- 
cus wagon parade (sample lead: “Ti 
parade wasn't long and the route w 
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short, but the enthusiasm ...") Al- 
though it does send reporters and edi- 
torial writers on international fact-find- 
ing tours, the papers thrust is 
unabashedly local. 


NEWSDAY 
Evening (circ. 
(360,000). 
Newsday is easily the nation’s best 
suburban newspaper. Only 33 years old, 
it has grown up and prospered with Long 
Island. Its tabloid format is an innova- 
tive blend of newspaper and newsmag- 
azine. The contents conform: heavy on 
interpretive reporting and features, light 
on spot or breaking news stories that 
commuting readers have already seen in 
the Manhattan press or heard on their 
car radios. Newsday combines solid local 
coverage with ambitious national and 
international undertakings. It invested a 
year of reporting, for instance, to pro- 
duce a sophisticated 13-part feature 
called “The Real Suburbia.” (Among its 
findings: suburban housewives “over- 
whelmingly" say they are happy rather 
than bored or lonely, most new residents 
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are not driven away by city problems but 
are attracted to suburban living.) 
Owned by the Times-Mirror Co., 
which also publishes the Los Angeles 
Times, Newsday takes an independent 
political line. But in recent years it has 
been no friend to the Republicans. A 
1971 series by the paper's investigative 
team (whose trophy room contains 17 
top awards, including three Pulitzers) 
concluded that some of Bebe Rebozo's 
financial “deals” had “tarnished the 
presidency." Perhaps as a result, White 
House Correspondent Martin Schram 
was excluded from the President's Chi- 
na trip, and Publisher William Attwood, 
Editor David Laventhol and Robert 
Greene, who led the investigation, were 
- all treated to IRS audits of their tax re- 


= turns. On its way to becoming a paper 


of national influence, Newsday has also 

uilt an enviable economic base; it now 

- carries more advertising linage than any 
York City's three dailies. 
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IA 
daunting—as its publication of the Pen- 
tagon papers demonstrated. 

But under A.M. (“Abe”) Rosenthal, 
50, managing editor since 1969, the 
Times has loosened up and varied both 
its appearance and its coverage. Boxed 
and horizontal layouts now interrupt the 
long gray columns of old. Perhaps the 
single most important innovation is the 
Op-Ed page, an editorial feature that the 
Times did not invent; characteristically, 
though, its Op-Ed page, introduced in 
1970. quickly became a model national 
forum of contrasting ideas and attitudes. 
The section is now edited by Charlotte 
Curtis, 45, who had previously trans- 
formed the Times's routine women's 
page into a sophisticated minidaily on 
modern living styles. 

Lately, too, there has been a great- 
er range in the newspaper’s tone. John 
Corry’s thrice-weekly column on moods 
and minutiae of the city is occasionally 
sentimental, but it is fresh, impression- 
istic reportage. With a welcome mini- 
mum of liberation cant, Judy Klemesrud 
and Deirdre Carmody have unearthed 
an impressive number of offbeat stories 
about how women’s lives are changing. 
Lesley Oelsner has done expert law re- 
porting on such complex issues as court 
challenges and sentencing and the ju- 
venile justice system. 

Since New York is still the cultural 
capital of the world, the Times's critics 
understandably exert formidable power. 
Theater Critic Clive Barnes can easily 
killa Broadway play with a negative no- 
tice, which may be the reason why many 
readers find his prolix reviews generally 
far too kind. Ada Louise Huxtable, now 
part of the nine-member editorial board, 
is probably the most influential com- 
mentator on architecture in the coun- 
try. The Times has also broadened its 
cultural reviews to include regular cov- 
erage of rock and other outgrowths of 
the counterculture that would not have 
made its pages a few years back. 

The last decade has not all been tri- 
umph at the Times. It was badly out- 
distanced by the Washington Post on 
Watergate. Not until the Times in 1972 
hired Seymour Hersh, who first exposed 
the My Lai massacre, did its Washing- 
ton bureau do much in the way of in- 
vestigative reporting. Shrinking profits 
have twice prompted Publisher Arthur 
Ochs ("Punch") Sulzberger to send som- 
r Yuletide messages to employees 

ning of economies ahead. Its 
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THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
Morning (circ. 1,300,000). 

In 1939 the Journal submit, 

" " iy 
Pulitzer Prize board a series É 
antiquated building codes, The 
was returned, along with the co tented: 
that "trade papers are not eligi q led 
consideration.” The Journal fal gely t€ 
grown its “trade” classification ° ep 
ly won a Pulitzer in 1947), tho, P 
obviously a specialty paper for the D. i 
ness and economic community. |; red 
also emerged as one of the most dis er 
tive voices in U.S. daily journalism ines fo 
Journal's editorial page is the con ecutiv 
most widely quoted source of Cones has 
tive opinion. Its front page has 3,000, 0 
pacity for surprise unmatched b radlee's 
other paper. News and financial}: 
are ticked off with smart, bullits: @ 
precision. These columns are brad 
by serious financial comment, of 
personality profiles and flights of ia - 
ciology. In a given week, the Jou 
left-hand column will take up si 
as diverse as the trend, toward m 
rival products in advertising, anl 
not-quite-emerging nation of Af 
stan (Headline: DO THE RUSMEBM 
COVET AFGHANISTAN? IF SO, ITSA ` 
TO FIGURE WHY). j| BEN 

At a time when any self-ress!! BRAD 
paper must do aggressive investi . 
reporting, the Journal ranks high still sr 
Landauer scooped the country bi nes s, 
gust with the story that Spiro 4 ae 
was under criminal investigatio E 
ley Penn has produced major eX! lip 1 
on the tangled finances of Robell, E 
co and Howard Hughes. A 

The Journal publishes four I 


editions in nine printing plan's ^ 
the U.S., runs a mammoth and, 
cated delivery system to ensure "i 
day service to most subscribe® bw 
paper still sticks to line drawings! y i 
erence to photographs—a tra k n 
happens to be thrifty and that “isis Ni 
pressure to print glossies of ex Uchwal 
In 1972 Managing Editor fori OWS u 
Taylor outlawed the word 1" fle po; 
the conservative principle th” agmen 
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UM. better. The Journal has 
d age i p. on its main beat. On 
\gle y jormoUs a a grim front-page report 
Mme day It expected impact of the Arab 
accil cott, industry by industry, the 
. If gal bor arket dropped 24 points. 
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» Ng WASHING TOM. 000) and Sunday 
jming (circ. , 

uns to speak at schools, Post 
A K customarily receive standing 
Titled, a before they utter a word. Such 
eS alta prity for print journalists is unprec- 
rhe male d, but so is the story to which the 
ie conte ted an indifferent nation. Thanks 
eligi d ely to the tireless digging of Water- 
al laf Reporters Bob Woodward and Carl 
lon(iti& stein, the Post s work on the na- 
thou s worst political scandal has won 
for theiyards beyond the staff's counting. But 
Inity, cured by Watergate is the Posts 
nost dioader challenge to the New York 
nalism nes for national pre-eminence. Under 
he cousecutive Editor Ben Bradlee, 52, the 
of corbs has tripled its 1965 news budget of 
e has #,000,000, recruited some major talent. 

fadlee’s news-department staff of 379 


; high If still smaller by almost 300 than the 
try li Imess, but it has a we-try-harder zeal. 
piro Af one important respect the Post is 
ation arly superior to the New York Times: 
r exii$ nine editorial writers, led by Editor 
Robetitilip L. Geyelin and Deputy Meg 

Itenfield, produce wise, reasoned, dis- 
our rSlonate commentary. The paper's po- 
Heal staff, under Pulitzer-prizewinning 


n ; 
yBlumnist David Broder, is perhaps the 


thaw ts suburban circulation makes 
nd argest morning paper in Mary- 
"irs nd the largest paper—period—in 
l e Publisher Katharine Graham 
BRE sti €t the rigors of Watergate cov- 
stiffen her sense of humor: “Wher- 
TG Someone inevitably declares 
li ma as been a banner year for jour- 

b muc nd the Posy, That’s true, though 
orm tthe same sense that tropical 
ees Was a great time for di- 
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On a volume of 86,465,629 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 50.12, down 2.75 for the week 
ending Jan. 11. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industria] average was 841.48, down 
38.75; Standard & Poor’s 500 stock in- 
dex was 93.66, down 5.24. Among sig- 
nificant N.v.s.E. stocks: 

Net 
Stock High Low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 5414.. 48 .. 49%, ..—2% 
Alum Co Am.. 78 .. 68%.. 71%..—5% 
i 85.. 7*.. e— y 
3534.. 33%.. .- o5 
28%.. 26⁄4.. -.—-1% 
298974. 
51%.. 
Anac Cop.... 29%.. 
Avon Prod.... 58⁄2.. 
Beth Steel.... 3434.. 
12%.. 
Burling Ind... 22%.. 
Burroughs....194%.. 
Cater Trac... 68%.. 
Champ Intl. . . 
Chrysler 
Clark Equip... 
Control Data.. 
Corn GI Wks. 


Eastern Air... 
East Kodak... 
El PasoN G.. 


Ford Motor... 
Gen Dynam. . 


Gen Foods... 
Gen Motors. . 
Gen Tel & El.. 


Goodyear.... 
Great A & P.. 
Greyhound... 


Int Nickel... . 
Int Paper. ... 
Int Tel & Tel.. 
Johns Man... 


Occid Pet. ... 
Owens lll... . 
Pac Gas & El. 


Penney J. C... 
Philip Morris. . 
Polaroid 7 


Reyn Ind 
Rockwell Intl. . 
Sears Roe.... 


Sou Cal Ed... 
Std Oil Cal... 
Tenneco 2 
Texaco Inc. . - 
Textron... 
Time lnc. 


Westinghouse. 5 M 
b... 18%.. 17 .. 7A. 
ve aan AAS A05 .. 110%... 


This page 
may look 
different 
in Sydney. 


The news, analysis and 
comment you're reading in 
the pages of TIME this week 

are being read in Australia, too. 
And in more than 180 other 
countries around the world. 


But the advertisers who 
appear in your copy of TIME 
may not have anything to 
sell in Australia. And 
consequently they limit 
themselves to one of the Asia 
advertising editions of 
TIME, which enables them to 
reach the magazine's 
audience just in Japan or the 
Philippines or 
Malaysia-Singapore or 
throughout the continent. 


On the other hand, 
companies that do business 
in Australia turn to that 
local edition of TIME. 
One of their ads may be 
appearing on this page 
"down under." 


Thus, while readers everywhere 


are receiving the same 
editorial product in TIME, 
they are apt to be seeing 
different advertisements in 
different places. 
A phenomenon that makes 
it possible for TIME to be 
both the most genuinely 


international newsmagazine in 
the world and a potent local 


sales medium as well. 
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Before the opening curtain of A 
Moon for the Misbegotten on Broadway, 
Director José Quintero hugged Colleen 
Dewhurst for good luck. *Good luck?" 
the actress asked indignantly. “You 
think that after 16 years of rehearsing 
this play I am going to fumble now?" In- 
deed, Dewhurst first played the role of 
Josie Hogan (an Irish-American farm- 
ers daughter who attempts to conceal 
her clumsy body and a troublesome vir- 
ginity in a smokescreen of Gaelic blus- 
ter and barroom humor) in Quintero's 
1957 production at Spoleto and again 
at Buffalo's Studio Arena Theater in 
1965. Nevertheless. José, Colleen and 
Leading Man Jason Robards were un- 
prepared for the thunderous reception 
that greeted this Moon. 

Good Notices. “I want to stand in 
front of the audience and shout ‘I am so 
happy!’ " exults Dewhurst. “It seems to 
me that I have spent all my life getting 
good notices. Then the producer visits 
us backstage"—in a split second her 
gray-green eyes flash from fawnlike soft- 
ness to New England granite—"and the 
next thing we know everybody is cry- 
ing because we can't stay open." 

In 27 years of openings and clos- 
ings, though. Dewhurst has won a rep- 
utation as one of the stage's most lav- 
ishly gifted actresses (Hollywood has 
never especially taken to her, nor she 
toit). Among her collection of accolades 
are a Drama Desk award for her por- 


trayal of the mother in Mourning Be- 


comes Electra (1972), an Obie for Abbie 
Putnam in Desire Under the Elms 
(1963), a Tony for her widowed mother 
in All the Way Home (1961). Moon, how- 
ever, is her first commercial smash. 
After the opening night, Producer Rich- 
ard Horner assured the cast: “You can 
unpack your bags; you are not going on 
the road. We are staying in New York.” 
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ACTRESS COLLEEN DEWHURST RELAXING AT HOME IN SOUTH SALEM, N.Y. 
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A tall handsome woman with a vo- 
luptuous figure, Dewhurst is well suited 
to O’Neill’s full-blooded Earth Mother 
conception of women. She believes in 
acting from the gut rather than the 
brain. “I love to see people's intelligence 
tripped up by their emotional drive," she 
says. "I can't play the human goodies, 
the perfect miss going through God's tri- 
als because it was God's will. I would 
be in a rage." Says Quintero: “She draws 
her strength from the bottoms of her feet 
—she loves to run barefooted. And Col- 
leen is endowed with one of the great 
faces in the world; you can read her 
whole history, from the time she was a 
girl through womanhood.” 

The daughter of a hockey player, 
Dewhurst was born in Montreal. When 
she was seven, the family moved to the 
first in a succession of towns in the Mid- 
western U.S. Her mother, a Christian 
Scientist, “brought me`up to be a per- 
son. It never entered her mind to raise 
a daughter just to be married.” Dew- 
hurst no longer practices the faith—she 
is a chain-smoker and enjoys white wine 
—but she insists that “everything I like 
about myself comes from the religion, 
and when I get in a bad bind, my mind 
goes back to it." 

After a desultory two-year career at 
Downer College in Milwaukee and a 
stint as an elevator operator in Gary, 
Ind. in 1946 Dewhurst entered New 
York's American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts. A year later, she married Fellow 
Student Jim Vickery, and for the next 
dozen years lived with him in a series 
of cold-water flats, supporting herself 
with bit parts and odd jobs. At one point 
she had to turn down a major role when 
Director Joseph Papp, who had only 
heard about her, asked her to read for 
Juliet. “Oh, Mr. Papp,” Dewhurst told 
him on the telephone, “you haven’t seen 
me yet. I couldn’t play Juliet when I 


_ was twelve." In 1963, however, she did 


a notable Cleopatra for pan, | 
speare Festival in Central Park %4 
In 1958 Dewhurst played . b 
daughter in an off-Broadway M 
Edwin Mayer's 1930 Children 9h 
ness. Appearing opposite he. lj 
young actor named George oi 
Their meeting, which Scott PA 
scribed as a “bus accident,” leg | 
vorces from their spouses and the; | 
marriage in 1959. They bought an 
century farmhouse in South «| 
N.Y., combining acting with rais] 
| 

| 


family. In 1963, while Scott wasp 
The Bible in Italy, he encounters 
Gardner, and the marriage to Dey!) 
dissolved. Four years later, Sq]. 
Dewhurst remarried. In 1971, hox) 
Scott met Trish Van Devere on jl 
of The Last Run, and a year iy) 
and Dewhurst divorced again, “G! 
and I would have made a great by) 
and sister," Dewhurst comments, | 
Pets and Guests. Surrounds, 
four German shepherds, five cai 
two birds, Colleen and her twos 
Scott live in South Salem, along vit 
housekeeper and assorted transient 
semiresidential house guests. Som 
the latter arrive at night while their iim 
ess is asleep and greet her at breit 
which she always prepares for tte, 
even if she then returns to beidh rm 
3 p.m. Will Dewhurst's new post-Mi 
status affect all this? “At 49, witht ik 
ly three decades in the theater, shes yt 
“being called a star doesn't hair 
same thrust it would have had a 
Tugging a baggy sweater down oti 
tage denims, she smiles ruefully: 1% 
‘what I am now. I will still have thesi ae 
friends I have had for the past 20) 
and my house will always look asi E 
now—messy.” | 
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PLAYING CLEOPATRA IN 1963 
Strength from the feet. 
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Announcing 
the world’s first — 
fully-automatic Electronic 


Shutter 35mm SLR 
made even better... 


precision shutter speeds. And the improvements 
are really news! 

6 An expanded electronic shutter-speed 

range now indicated in the viewfinder— 


with those last-minute changes. 
@ A unique viewfinder blind device for even 
more precise exposure measurement. 
And of course the new Pentax ES I has been 
designed for optimal use with all the revolu- 
tionary SMC Takumar lenses. These lenses are 
more sensitive than conventional lenses. So 
you're guaranteed brighter colors, sharper 
details and the practical elimination of ruinous 
ghosts and flare. 
See the brand new Pentax ES If at your 
dealer's soon. It’s the one new camera that's 
really news! 


Only the brand new ES II could improve on » ii 
the. original ES—the first fine camera ever 
to offer automatic, electronically-determined ij 
from 1/1000 to a full 8 seconds 
Q A self-timer interrupt function to help cope 


y 1 i The worlds best seling fine cam 
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Dylan: Once Again, It's Alright Ma 


Only an aquiline nose and a pair of scuf- 
Jy cheeks peeked out from behind the pur- 
dah of colored glasses, gray muffler, and 
hotel towel anchored Arab-style by a pill- 
box chapeau. But the imperious stare, the 
twitching extremities and the spindly sil- 
houette of Bob Dylan, 32, belied the Bed- 
ouin disguise. The erstwhile revolutionary 
folkie, rock-n-roll innovator and coun- 
trified cop-out was back after an eight- 
year absence from concert touring. 


ne ee, 


BOB DYLAN AT CARNEGIE HALL, 1962 
An involuntary oracle. 


Perched aiop a hotel couch in Philadel- . 


phia (tlie second of 21 cities in his cur- 
rent six-week tour), Dylan was solidly re- 
ensconced as the reigning song-poet 
laureate of young America. 

With him was TIME Correspondent 
David DeVoss, 26, a member of the gen- 
eration that grew up on Dylan’s songs and 
that is now returning to auditoriums and 
Stadiums for a historical second look. 
DeVoss's report: 


“All this publicity.” Dylan sniffed 
tiredly, following two performances in 
a single day. “Sometimes I think they’re 
talking-about somebody else. I take it 
as it comes, but I'm not certain it's ben- 
eficial to my life." He paused to rub 


a bare foot against his faded jeans. 
For thousands of young Americans, 
Bob Dylan is one of the very few per- 
sonalities to emerge intact from the '60s 
whirlwind. A vindicated Cassandra 
who, in crystallizing once vague discon- 
tents, transformed dissent from an in- 
tellectual hobby to a public cause, Dylan 
sang about the turmoil of a gener- 
ation. The generation listened. Now it 
remembers. 
hin Thus far on the tour, Dyl- 
D an's concerts have taken on 
the panoply of clan reunions. 
Hours before his scheduled 
appearance, stadium parking 
lots become agoras for hun- 
dreds who browse about look- 
ing at Dylan T shirts, post- 
ers and songbooks hawked by 
local vendors. They are sub- 
dued crowds— laid back” in 
the vernacular of the present 
—but once inside they unite 
to buffet Dylan with waves of 
applause after each song. 
Roaring pleas for encores 
and repeated standing ova- 
tions are standard features. 
Lighted matches, signifying 
the rebirth of Woodstock sol- 
idarity, are regularly held 
aloft. 

Never in the history of 
American rock has a tour 
aroused so much public inter- 
est. Within hours after mail- 
order tickets were put on sale, 
more than 5,000,000 letters, 
each requesting an average of 
three tickets, inundated post 
offices along the tour route. 
One trade paper calculated 
that 7.596 of the population of. 
the U.S. had requested tickets 
to see Dylan and his bluesy 
bayou back-up group, the 
Band. In Los Angeles Coun- 
ty, the 18,700-seat Forum re- 
ceived about 300,000 ticket 
requests. In New York City, 
Dylan followers seeking 12:01 a.m. post- 
marks on first-come, first-served mail 
orders created frantic midnight rushes. 
Frazzled promoters in San Francisco, 
faced with an ever-growing mountain of 
mail, finally bought newspaper ads im- 
ploring: “Please, no more mail orders,” 

Most performers would. be elated, 
but Dylan, emerging from his isolation, 
is almost indifferent. “I try not to deal 
with the audience response," he said. 
"Too synthetic. Besides, it would be 
more than I could handle. I'm just ba- 
sically interested in real things." 

Still, it is quite a triumph for some- 
body who set out from Minnesota in 
1961 on a pilgrimage to the bed of the 
dying Woody Guthrie, his only ambi- 
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tion to “make it big." The fact tha BE 
the way Dylan became an orac ataj 
most accidental, involuntary eS 
musical contemporaries were 
mirrors of society, Dylan, almo M 
of himself, became its COnscien, Ing 
luctant Eumenide. Instead of v 
teen-age love songs, he wrote abo 
otry, nuclear destruction, war x i 
and social desolation. Dylan va 
ground for a campus rap session Ae 
ration for an essay. He was the bil 
ing presence uniting thousands 
unsatisfied students, a pioneer | 
purged the inanities from popula Bi 
sic with surrealistic epigrams and rl 
physical subtleties. j 

"When I first took my music o 
road back in '60, it was in searg 
something else that wasn’t being ¢ 
ered,” Dylan said last week ina rare 
terview. "I let it happen by itself ay 
grew and matured by itself. Every; 
has matured, musicians included, 4 
of these people [referring to his fo 
ers] and myself have a great deal in 
mon. As for the music ... I just leni 
rope out." 

Nasal Howl. From the mo 
they shamble onstage to begin theirbz 
key. performance, Dylan and the B 
are in complete control of the ai 
ence. Dylan's early folk-rock num 
punctuated by Band standards like 
Night They Drove Old Dixie Domus 
Up on Cripple Creek, are knocked! 
with an almost blasé professionals 
But if Dylan is short on emotion. 
makes up for it in energy. Shog 
into the microphone in his haut 
nasal howl, he spits out his més 
like a cobra. Since neither the H 
formers nor the songs need introd? E 
there is no chatter between mum 
Dylan's acknowledgment of the 9 
ence is slight: a simple bow be 
waist after each song and a tes 
nouncement of the intermission. 4 

After the break, he walks on, * 
times clad in shining white denim; 
solo set of songs accompanied by ^. 
acoustical guitar and ubiquitous 
monica. It is the most exciting P y 
the show. Dylan, his halo of aud 
limned by the iridescent hues ie 

* ` un 
stage lights, is greeted by t n 
cheers. After four or five of his us | 
lads, he is again joined by the ^ y 
a crescendo of electrified folic ro 
studded with powerful guitar !! | 
then on, the shouting seldom stor al 

For those of us who first Bn aD 
maturity during the decade p "qd 
an concert is a three-hov ph! 
through déja vu. Like images oan p 
cave, Clearasil coeds with ins 
hair and men silently hun*e 


Dylan strikes varying moods 
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a jackets appear and quickly 
terday’s graduate students, 
Reed toward paunch or pregnan- 
lan concerts draw people who in- 

d the fringes of campus teach-ins, 
"Mississippi freedom buses and 

ge hed down endless University Av- 
ae earching for an end to the draft. 
25 T Dylan and his followers have 
1 ed. The angry faces of the '60s 
: fter now, and evidences of the fu- 
senerations we were trying to save 
ccasionally be seen toddling along 
ded aisles. The arrogance of 


in 
ie crow 


nna : 
Desolation Row have grown in po- 


< Adult perspective makes songs, 
e My Back Pages, more meaningful: 


fyes, my guard stood hard when 

| abstract threats 

NToo noble to neglect 

lDeceived me into thinking 

WI had something to protect 

Mood and bad. I define these terms 

f Quite clear, no doubt, somehow. 
Mh, but I was so much older then 
Jm younger than that now. 


| "He's all of us," cried one Pittsburgh 
as she hurried for the subway af- 
ne of Dylan's concerts in Philadel- 
. "He's all the things we always felt 

it could never eloquently express." 
l| Dylan’s eloquence stems partly from 
jlutary imprecision. His throbbing 
Armonica, Delphic imagery and occa- 
ünal Chaplinesque two-step are con- 
$, but his message, like the times, 
ntinually changing. “This show is 
En itely not nostalgia," he whispered 
Bt week between silences and long 
res. “To my mind, I deal with cer- 
in problems. It's an up-to-date show.” 
an ending his exile, Dylan once more 
iKes up his subtle revolution. His fans, 
ured on unstructured polemic and 
wa vérité, are being invited on a new 
my, and if their expectant faces are 
Pe believed, they are ready to follow. 
h night on the tour, Dylan receives 
ovation when he sings the line, “But 
11 the President of the United States 
{Umes must have to stand naked,” 
$^ dts Alright Ma (I'm Only Bleed- 
rele 4756, à Song from his soon-to- 
é S album Planet Waves, his 
ly s lyrics are an eloquent, melan- 
n Study of an individual searching 
à Rhe In an anonymous society 

ated by “progress.” 


E that foolish game we played 

dnd di need that was expressed 

Who e, mercy that you showed to me 

T went E would have guessed 

dnd in lower Broadway 

Thar oll that place within 

And a Ow place where martyrs weep 
"gels play with sin. 


€: D E 
And lams with Robbie Robert- 
: Matcha + Below: Fans hold up 

$5 and cheer for encores. 
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_ Yet the thrust of his performances 
Is one of cautious optimism: a guarded 
belief that conditions can improve. In 
Forever Young, he says: 


May your hands always be bus y 
May your feet always be swift 
May you have a strong foundation 
When the winds of changes shift 
May your heart always be Joyful 
May your song always be sung 
May you stay forever young. 


. They were exciting iconoclastic 
times, those '60s. "We"—the baby 
boomers—had the schools, the attention 
of the media, a good proportion of the 
nation's disposable income, and most 
important, we had a distinct music. The 
strange new sound of folk rock took over 
radio. Soon the  white-middle-class 
blues, a lament where computers and 
corporations replaced landlords and 
Scabs, was stirring an entire society. 

A higher reality was at hand, but like 
a burst of light in a dark room, it proved 
to be illusory. Poverty programs, free 
universities and Camelot gave way to 

Kent State, Cambodia and urban terror- 
ism. The toll of death and deterioration 
set in: The Kennedys, King, Dak To, 
Khe Sanh, Watergate. The clenched fist 
replaced the V sign as idealists turned 
cynical. Dylan and his followers with- 
drew into a more personal and private 
world. After a near-fatal motorcycle ac- 
cident in 1966, Dylan moved to his home 
in Woodstock, N.Y., and switched from 
participant to observer to chronicle the 
halcyon days of "the movement" in 
songs like Time Passes Slowly. 


Time passes slowly up here in the 
mountains, 

We sit beside bridges and walk beside 
fountains, 

Catch the wild fishes that float through 
the stream, 

Time passes slowly when you re lost in 
a dream: 


A generation of activists grew apathetic: 
the old spirit of Dylan and Joan Baez 
seemed to have evaporated. The stage 
was taken over by a capering rear- 
guard of glitter rockers, demonists and 
hip vaudevillians. 
Now, in Dylan's return, illuminated 
by the slow flicker of thousands of 
matches, the old spirit seems to emerge 
anew. At each concert, the hush of an- 
ticipation, the buzz of uncertainty and 
the applause of recognition are exten- 
sions of young people again listening to 
his words and looking for their meaning. 
Arms linked together, swaying in uni- 
son, chanting in time to the psychic cur- 
rent, a generation's anthem—leamed in 
adolescence, sung in protest but not 
finally understood until periods of adult 
crisis—is being sung once more: 


How does it feel, 

How does it feel 

To be on your own 

With no direction home 
Like a complete unknown 
Like a rolling stone? 
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DYLAN’S MOTHER & STEPFATHER AT CONCERT 
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The basketball team at California's 
Long Beach State College was flounder- 
ing when Jerry Tarkanian was hired as 
coach six years ago. But Tarkanian 
knew just what to do about the situa- 
tion. With impressive speed he recruit- 
ed new talent and turned out a winner 
his first season. Last spring, when Tar- 
kanian departed for the University of 
Nevada at Las Vegas, he left behind one 
of the top teams in the nation. 

Last week Long Beach learned the 
high price of success. No sooner had the 
N.C.A.A. opened its annual convention in 
San Francisco than the Committee on 
Infractions hit the school with a three- 
year minimum probation in basketball 
and football for violating dozens of as- 
sociation rules. Among the Long Beach 
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Recruiting: The Athlete Hunting Season Is On 


transgressions: moving one prospects 
family to a home near the college, of- 
,fering another money and jobs for his 
relatives, even repairing one candidate's 
wrecked car. For Long Beach, probation 
means no postseason competition or any 
participation in lucrative TV contracts. 
The only comfort was that the N.C.A.A. 
did not prohibit all further recruiting. 

A halt in recruiting would paralyze 
the athletic program at Long Beach or 
almost any school. Yet in recent months 
coaches have warned that, as pressures 
to win increase, recruiting is getting dan- 
gerously out of control. ^Y ou're out there 
trying to sell yourself and the facts about 
your school," says Texas Football Coach 
Darrell Royal, “and the guy ain't hear- 
ing a word you're saying. All he's won- 
dering is when you're going to start talk- 
ing about money." 

The N.C.A.A., with a full-time staff 
of four investigators—there were only 
two until 1972—clearly cannot police its 
769 member institutions. And the com- 
petition for high school stars, particu- 
larly in football and basketball, gets 
more intense every year. "The go-get- 
ter gets the best man," says Tarkanian's 
new colleague, University of Nevada at 
Las Vegas Football Coach Ron Meyer. 
“You can't afford to leave a rock un- 
turned." To lure their victims out and 
get them to sign letters of intent, many 
schools use inducements limited only by 
the imagination of their recruiters. 

Illegal Offers. According to 
N.C.A.A. rules, colleges may offer student- 
athletes nothing beyond tuition, room, 
board, books and $15 a month. In fact, 
many prospects report receiving offers of 
much more. Offensive Tackle Marvin 
Powell, now a freshman at U.S.C., says 

some of the recruiters who came to his 
home town of Fayetteville, N.C., last 
year promised to buy him “anything 
from a Volkswagen to a Cadillac." Ac- 
cording to Powell—who says U.S.C.’s 
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T en f acci 
offer was limited to the chance Pande 
lo 


a winning football team. 0j 
other schools “were always ne i 
a $100 bill when we shook ia n Pen 

This year's top high schoss kketba 
ball prospect, Moses Malone l ‘ruiters 
tersburg, Va., has been offere} es (0 
campus apartment and mone, es ho 
Eckwood, a fine football Pros farin 
Brinkley, Ark., insists he has kry Ec 
tantalized with extra benefits p gibal £ 
eral big-time colleges have ofer iters c 
wood's coach a job—provideg | Even 
comes with him. “et scou! 

The most common induce ill know 
free tickets. The NCAA. perm Ming Í 
player four tickets to each of his ppt rece 
games—and then winks at the g 
practice of scalping those rc, DA 00d 


the recent Sugar Bowl, Ali bro 


End Wayne Wheeler hoped to ef “The 


per seat. At Alabama, the custo! ~» 
established that there is an u^. € 
rule requiring players who sii f 
tickets on Thursdays before m be 
dump them at any price, so tak satis 
can concentrate on practice. hols j 
Flashing Bills. When Foottulitied e) 
pect Bill Seibolt from Brookline Mi tiacks 
visited Ohio State late in 1972, tiic. to 
himself dining with Coach Wches t 
Hayes. "I noticed his tie clasp,” hor we 
Seibolt, now a freshman at Pettlaryin - 
really like that tie clasp, Mr. Hig Te] 
said. Before I knew it, Hayes Vals Mos 
ing it to me.” lily mem 
Though Hayes’ gift probably Slow 
violate any N.C.A.A. rules, it Waisum of 
tomatic of the anything-to-pleasieteran ] 
sphere that suffuses such recrullaterno, ' 
its. The most seductive sell ys. “Th 
offered at the University of ittits re 
where visiting prospects are entei rules.’ 
by the “Gator Getters,” a grou D sugges 
eds organized to escort pros% Mithe “s 
games, meals and dances. T. N.F. 
abound that high school athletitg ee 
ed by Florida “can’t miss." bit and 
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Richard Washington, now 4. 
basketball player at U.C.L.As V js 
a dozen schools as a high sch iy o^ 
in Portland, Ore. “They flash a A 

when you get there," he Tep% 
get an expensive room, à Pl dle 
you to a top restaurant and fia Misi 
with a couple of girls. It's rea a 
Students who travel to Las | 
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gambling money. cittdly 
Woody Hayes and form? je 
Bear Star Gale Sayers (rept Tm 
alma mater Kansas) bot in 
mit, N.J., recently—ano — 
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ning Back Willie Wilson, 0? 
Coast’s brightest high 5C 
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GATOR GETTERS WITH PROS 


b me two football celebrities were 
T t of a 40-man invasion force 
a Pa ing to Wilson's coach How- 
gi, acco on, lined “up “like vacuum 
ms dor umen" to see Wilson. 
ener ite js too remote. After 200 let- 
3 Nop out to Yankton, S. Dak., for 
r Chad Nelson, some 
traveled there four or five 
to make their pitch. Moses Ma- 
es tO 3 a h b 
's home in Petersburg has become 
Jj ringhouse for college coaches, and 
e Eckwood played one of his last 
4 ‘ball games in Brinkley with 50 re- 
"Witers cheering him on. i 
Even after a prospect has seen his 
scout and heard his last offer, he 
| knows no peace. For weeks after re- 
ing from Ohio State, Bill Seibolt 
t receiving giant postcards with pic- 
es of the Ohio State stadium. Jerry 
; ood could not escape pursuit even 
tickets brother's funeral; a recruiter from 
labam; Jahoma came to pay his respects. 
d to ge “The whole thing has been getting 
Custon}i me.” complains Willie Wilson. “It’s 
in uwd to do anything or plan anything. 
10 Stille been getting grouchy.” Other pros- 
Te Bic say that they feel guilty if they do 
satisfy recruiter requests to visit 
; ools. Many black athletes have an 
ooibal; 
kline blacks are more susceptible than 
‘hites to under-the-table deals. “White 
ches think that since most blacks are 


‘glp? Tell her not to worry,’ they say.” 
s Moses Malone: "People who try io 


Slow Reform. The expanding spec- 
of recruiting abuses exasperates 
pleastteteran Penn State Football Coach Joe 
crul'aterno. “Recruiting is demeaning,” he 
ell Mays. "The N.C A.A. has not in any way 
of Fattits responsibility in policing recruit- 
enter rules.” But what can be done? Pater- 
proup'# Suggests that the N.C.A.A. should fol- 
"the “vigilant example of the N.F.L.” 
Rehe N.F.L. has a staff of 28 professional 
“stigators checking suspicious prac- 
Ee and has succeeded in keeping pro 
requiftP'ball relatively scandal-free. 
athe." atquette Basketball Coach Al Mc- 
‘norte speaks for other coaches, howev- 
ely Er When he says that whatever reforms 
a fits) Proposed, “individual colleges aren't 
visite, to de-escalate until everyone 
chodl ` That day will not come soon if 
"Y NCAA. convention is any indica- 
lea VER disciplining Long Beach 
yt it ‘wo other schools,* the N.C.A.A 
fixes Fision Only other major recruiting 
ict uS lo reject a proposal to re- 
Tuiting contacts with prospects. 
pla they voted to let collegiate ath- 
At sire M Sport professionally with- 
llege Re € right to compete in other 
Arai ets, The unexpected decision 
Yon S Calculated to dispel the 
any P3Y attitude that is prevalent on 
campuses. 
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Prisoners of Sex 


_ Rachelle McAdam is no ordinary 
girl next door. A former Salt Lake City 
high school teacher, she stands a state- 
ly 5 ft. 11 in. tall and displays a well- 
turned 36-26-35 figure. Eight weeks ago, 
before her operation in San Francisco, 
her name was Richard, and she was a 
man, twice married and twice divorced. 

McAdam is one of about 1,500 tran- 
sexuals in the U.S. who have changed 
their sex by surgery. Because most sex- 
change operations are done confidenti- 
ally, the exact number is hard to de- 
termine. But the trend is clear: about 
700 such operations were performed last 
year, double the rate of the year before. 

Transexuals, of whom there are per- 
haps 10,000 in the U.S., are not to be 
confused with homosexuals and trans- 
vestites. Classic transexuals are born 
with the anatomy of one sex but suffer 
from a total, lifelong identification with 
the other, perhaps influenced by prena- 
tal hormone disturbances. Transexuals 
generally disdain association with 
professed homosexuals. Unlike trans- 
vestites, they do not dress in clothes of 
the opposite gender for erotic stimula- 
tion, but simply because they feel more 
comfortable that way. 

Careful Screening. Though the 
first modern medically supervised sex- 
change operation took place in Europe 
in 1930, transexual surgery did not at- 
tract wide notice until the transforma- 
tion of a former G.I. named George Jor- 
gensen to Christine* in 1952. In 1966 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore 
opened its Gender Identity Clinic, hav- 
ing the year before performed its first 
complete transexual operation. Univer- 
sity hospitals at Minnesota, Stanford, 
Northwestern, Arkansas, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Virginia and a few others 
soon followed suit. 

In Stanford’s Gender Dysphoria 
Program, headed by Psychiatrist Nor- 
man Fisk and Plastic Surgeon Donald 
Laub, applicants for surgery are care- 
fully screened. For those who doctors 
feel could benefit from an operation, at 
least a full year of hormonal therapy is 
prescribed: estrogens and progestins to 
enlarge the breasts and soften the skin ` 
on men, and androgens to deepen the 
voices and stimulate beards on women. 

During their hormone therapy, pa- 
tients are asked to adopt the character- 
istics of their new gender. Transexual 
men don dresses, wear makeup, live and 
work as women. Transexual women 
wear men’s clothes and live as men. Af- 
ter a year, if doctors judge the adjust- 
ment to new life-styles a success, sur- 

is performed. : 
D naris and costs C iom 
ital to hospital. The male-to-female 
no ent SEE costs from $3,000 to 


sen, 47, now lives near Los Angeles and 
ue transexuality at colleges across the US. 
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$5,000, is by far the easier and more sat- 
isfactory. After amputation of the penis 
and testicles, an artificial vagina is cre- 
ated, using scrotal or penile tissue or skin 
grafts from the thigh or hip. Because the 
penile tissue is still sensitive, male-to-fe- 
male transexuals may experience or- 
gasm, though of course pregnancy is 
impossible. 

Less than half as many operations 
are requested by women as by men. Ac- 
cording to Johns Hopkins Medical Psy- 
chologist John Money, the preponder- 
ance of men transexuals reflects the fact 
that men are far more vulnerable to psy- 
chosexual disorders than women. More- 
over, female-to-male operations are 
more difficult. more lengthy and more 
costly (up to $12,000). Breasts are re- 
moved, a hysterectomy performed, and 
in some cases a miniature penis is cre- 
ated by freeing the clitoris from its con- 
nective tissue. In others, skin grafts and 
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McADAM (INSET) & THE NEW RACHELLE 
The last, irrevocable step was taken. 
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silicone forms are used to create a penis 
which may bring a sexual partner to or- 
gasm but has no sensation in itself. 

Their own sexual satisfaction, how- 
ever, is often less important to tran- 
sexuals than the desire to match their 
bodies to the gender with which they 
identify. The major psychological prob- 
lem after surgery, according to Dr. Fisk, 
is that in spite of careful counseling, "ex- 
pectations are often way out of line with 
reality." For those who want to keep 
their operation a secret, there is also the 
chronic tension that goes along with the 
fear of discovery and exposure. 

Keeping a job or getting a new oni 
is also difficult, When Rachelle Mi 
Adam appeared before schi 


zollection, Har 
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ities in a dress, she was given two op- 
tions: “Resign or be fired." She resigned. 
Many transexuals marry and adopt chil- 
dren, but there are often legal difficul- 
ties. especially in states that forbid sex 
changes on birth certificates. 

Even so, more Americans want tran- 
sexual surgery than are accepted by U.S. 
hospitals; many of them have gone 
abroad for operations. In Casablanca, 
more than 700 sex-change operations on 
patients from 17 to 70 have been per- 
formed over the past 15 years by Dr. 
Georges Burou, who specializes in the 
male-to-female type. Most of his pa- 
tients have usually lived as women long 
before they go to Casablanca to take 
what he calls “the last, irrevocable step.” 
But, insists Dr. Burou, a plain-speaking 
Frenchman: “I don't change men into 
women. I transform male genitals into 
genitals that have a female aspect. All 
the rest is in the patient’s mind.” 
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Social Survival Kit 


Looking for a good karate school? 
An all-woman rock-'n-roll band? An 
instructive gynecological slide show? 
Seek no further, Everything for the lib- 
erated woman, from stick-fighting man- 
uals to plumbing schools, has now been 
inventoried in an oversize 223-page pa- 
perback titled The New Woman's Sur- 
vival Catalog (Coward, McCann & Geo- 
ghegan/Berkley Publishing Co.; $5). 

Patterned after the popular Whole 
Earth Catalog, the new survival man- 
ual tells readers where to get informa- 
tion about feminist credit unions, how 
to start feminist study groups, where fo 
get radio air time for movement pro- 
grams, and how to file a complaint with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. For women moving to the coun- 
try, there are the names of magazines 
covering animal hoof trimming and goat 
breeding. There is also the perfect gift 
for the unenlightened boss or boy friend: 
a male-chauvinist-pig pincushion—with 
initials. 

As well as a rather bewildering buy- 
ing guide, the catalogue is a yardstick 
that shows how far into America’s heart- 
land the women’s liberation movement 
has traveled. There are listings for a fem- 
inist printing press in Iowa City, Iowa, 
a women's theater group in Atlanta, Ga.; 
and 102 U.S. cities and towns that have 
information centers for local feminist 
activities. To write the book, the authors, 
former Columbia University Teachers 
Susan Rennie, 33, and Kirsten Grim- 
stad, 29, took a 12,000-mile tour of the 
U.S. They then illustrated, typeset and 
assembled the book with the help of 
friends in a six-room Manhattan apart- 
ment. More than 70,000 copies have 
been sold since publication in Novem- 
ber, and a second printing is planned. 
As for the editors, they have set up a 
trust fund to channel 2046 of their roy- 
alties back into the women's movement. 
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Flop o the Century; [uS 
In the shivering cold atop y elect" 
tan’s Empire State Buildin lens as" 
a hardy band of amateur ag. \}ermar 
were asked by a television a OMe the < 
what they thought of Kohout sjon bo 
et. “Flop of the century! the n 
unanimously. At a comet P. days 
Chicago, Astronomer J. Alle EL sm 
explained away the weak dum Hg most 
was serving his 800 Buests 
punch for a fake comet," he said 
The celestial object tha 
widely billed as “the comet 
tury” had indeed turned out to bel! 
appointing dud. Looking with youl every 
eye into the southwest sky afte, E A 
most observers in well-lighted allicit i 
metropolitan areas could find mi ae 
of Kohoutek. Even with binocular § M in 
saw only a faint smudge near thebfched r 
planets Venus and Jupiter. Fronjis pap 
orbital vantage, the Skylab asttential 
found that the comet had suddenimputer 

come bewilderingly faint; only :€ 
days before, they had enthusiast] Inven 
described it as glowing "yellow aypiversit 
ange, just like a flame." orton € 
Sticky Glue. Some NASA asifathema 
mers speculated that the suns ardner i 
might have baked the comet's auti, Life 
into a kind of “sticky glue" thaifjone p 
vented some of the cometary dufaph_ pa 
gas from boiling off. University £d that 
izona Astronomer Elizabeth Real size 
for one, found this theory impr are 
Comets, she explained, are too £& dat 
and fragile to develop such a cms!’ 
er astronomers suggested that Ke 


i jpants Á 


6 alas - mS —fc 
tek, a “virgin” comet making vider th 


approach to the inner part of W Mare ac 
system and never before exposed ti sr 


warmth of the sun, had flared uij S 
ly when its more volatile Moye or 
boiled off. It was that early "tn | be 
served when the comet was sill 
away as Jupiter, that raised "E med 
mers’ expectations. - nmm 
For all its fadeout from publ’ RII 
Comet Kohoutek was far from P NI 
tific disappointment. About ? f 
after they had detected methyl C4 - 
molecules in the comet's hea Nw { 
tronomers atop Kitt Peak last ah I] 
ported picking up the "signatur i 
drogen cyanide molecules 1n 4 Pre cor 
from Kohoutek. The discover) i. Piece 
significance. Both molecules m. ation 
found in the clouds of gases on | 
the vast reaches between the | ir 
their presence in the comet € i r: 
support to the theory that coc! i 
formed from the same inte eni |! | 
terial out of which the solar Py. | 
born. In addition, becauSs ^ moi . 
cules decompose into simpler ep: | 
unless they are frozen, t Aa 
helps confirm the most cO 
cepted idea about comets: 
more than giant icebergs ™ 
zen gases and dust. 


ip Game of Life 
| uter time is a precious com- 
ae scientists and engineers; the 
acious memory of the gi- 
rains are vital to oper- 


i 4 expensive computer time 
n. is pane devoted. to a decep- 
simple game called “Life.” Un- 
ost games, Life, as played on a 
di puter, does not require an opponent; 
splayed not to win but to provide par- 
Said Pants with an almost endless series 
at hadiinexpected patterns that often seem 
t Of the Rave a life of their own. 
l tote Genetic Laws. Computer special- 
“ith use everywhere have developed such a 
aftershja for Life that millions of dollars 
ted, slijlicit computer time may have al- 
nd no} y been wasted by the game’s grow- 
culang number of addicts. This week Life 
ar thebiched maturity of a sort when a se- 
From ys paper discussing its problems and 
) astretential was on the agenda at a major 
uddejmputer conference in Washington, 
only aÇ 
husia} Invented in 1970 by a Cambridge 
low axhiversity mathematician named John 
don Conway and popularized by 
SA asifathematical Games Expert Martin 
suns ardner in the pages of Scientific Amer- 
et’s qua, Life is a kind of solitaire played 
>” thi one person on a checkerboard or 
aph paper, or indeed any gridlike 
that contains adjoining squares of 
l size. The playing pieces, or coun- 
are chips (any number) that are 
ed at random on squares across the 
1 crust? d. They are then manipulated by 
hat Kiva! Conway calls his three “genetic 
ing iss —lor birth, death and survival. 
ider the Law of Birth, each empty 
lare adjoined by three—no more, no 
uta I—counters on neighboring squares 
at ill yield a new counter in the next 
ht or "generation." Thus configura- 
rien becomes 2. The Law of Death is 
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more immediate 
neighbors dies of 
overpopulation, as 
in 6, which be- 
| comes 7.* Under 
| the Law of Survival. 
| where conditions do 
—- not lead to either 
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birth or death, each counter with two 
or three neighbors simply survives, as 
in configuration 8. 

When all of the 
laws have been ap- | 
plied to the first | 
placement of the 
chips, the move, or | 
generation, is com- | 
pleted. Then the | 
next generation ap- 
plies the laws of Life 
to the newly formed pattern. The game 
goes on and on through a succession of 
generations until all of the pieces die off, 
a stable pattern is reached, or the coun- 
ters can move no further in any direc- 
tion because of limits of the board. 

Though Life is rewarding enough 
when played manually, it takes on an 
added dimension when played on the 
computer, which causes the varied pat- 
terns to unfold much more rapidly. The 
computer can either place the counters 
at random or follow the operator's place- 
ment instructions. Readily programmed 
to obey Life's rules, it can then perform 
the necessary calculations in a flash and 
display the changing patterns on a cath- 
ode ray tube, providing a remarkable ka- 
leidoscopic show. 

Sometimes the counters quickly set- 
tle into what Conway calls "still lifes" 
—stable, unchang- 
ing figures, includ- p- ISI eee 
ing those known in piyi 11111 
the game's already | 
rich jargon as “bee- | 
hives.” 9, “snakes,” | 
10 or "long ships," 

11. At other times | | 
under other circum- |. 
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stances the patterns may pulse, like the 
"traffic lights.” which flip-flop between 


j. this vari: d also result in 
*[n actual play, this variation: would à sult i 
AN creation of two new counters (shown in dif- 
ferent colors) under the simultaneous operation 
of the Law of Birth. 


te 
patterns 12 and 13. Other figures, in- 
cluding “gliders” and “spaceships,” ac- 
tually move across the board. Some seem 


to leave clouds of debris behind ("puff- 
er trains") or climb in a diagonal line 
(*fuses") and give off clusters of 
"sparks." One of the more unusual 
shapes to emerge in Life's repertory of 
patterns is the "Cheshire cat," 14. It 
gradually changes 
and shrinks until, | T 
after six genera- | | 
tions, only the | | 
"grin, 15, is left. | 
Finally it reaches a -+ 
stable pattern: a | 
“paw print," 16. bape 

Countless com- | | 


puters from Cambridge to M.LT. to Cal- 
tech have been programmed to play 
Life, sometimes to the chagrin of those 
in charge of the costly machines. Mar- 
tin Gardner tells of one computer spe- 
cialist who has a special panic button 
under his desk: whenever a supervisor 
comes into the room, the specialist can 
wipe the display screen clean; later, af- 
ter the supervisor has left, the comput- 
er can reach into its memory and pick 
up the game exactly where it left off. 
Nor are Americans or Britons the only 
ones addicted. Gardner has gotten in- 
quiries about Life from as far off as Mos- 
cow, New Delhi and Tokyo. 

Primordial Broth, Enthusiasm is so 
high that "lifenatics" have taken to ex- 
changing their discoveries in a quarter- 
ly newsletter, "Lifeline," published by 
Life Buff Robert T. Wainwright. a com- 
puter specialist in Wilton, Conn. Sam- 
ple report: "I wanted to find a pattern 
that would blow up, a bomb that cre- 
ates a spectacular explosion when the 
lit fuse burns down." Wainwright him- 
self works hard in his spare time on ex- 
tending the limits of Life. The paper he 
presented. at this week's 1974 Winter 
Simulation Conference in Washington 


! . discussed how the game can imitate cre- 


ation. Acting like molecules in the pri- 
mordial broth out of which real life may 
have originated on the young Earth, 
some Life forms actually yield self-rep- ' 
licating patterns that continue to repro- 
duce as long as there is space for them - 
to grow. s> 
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Seeking A Pound of Flesh 


American industry has been blessed 
lately with a rare interlude of labor 
peace. The average wage-and-benefit in- 
crease granted by big employers last 
year was 7.696, compared with the Nix- 
on Administration's 6.2% guideline, and 
latest figures on the number of days lost 
to strikes are the lowest since 1964. Now, 
however, union leaders and company 
negotiators are bracing for a rough year 
of bargaining. Last week Labor Secre- 
tary Peter Brennan, a former construc- 
tion-union chieftain, gave a hint of the 
future. “Workers are entitled to a fair 
share of the spoils," he said. "Workers 
will be looking for their pound of flesh 
—and I'm not saying they are wrong." 

Contracts covering some 5,250,000 
workers, about a half-million more than 
last year, come up for renegotiation this 
year in major industries: steel, alumi- 
num, coal, aerospace, communications 
and railroads. Workers will be trying to 
catch up with the speediest inflation 
since the end of World War II. Con- 
sumer prices increased by more than 8% 
during 1973, and toward the end of the 
year they were roaring at an annual pace 
of nearly 10%. 

Lost Ground. As a result, many 
workers are worse off in real terms. 
Some will have to press for wage increas- 
es simply to restore ground Jost last year 
to rising prices; all would need a raise 
of 7% or so to insulate them against this 
year’s expected inflation. “It’s going to 
be a busy year because we have a lot of 
catching up to do,” says Jerry Wurf, 
president of the half-million-member 
American Federation of State, County 


HOT & DIRTY: STEELWORKERS ON THE JOB AT ALLEGHENY LUDLUM PLANT IN PITTSBURGH 


and Municipal Employees. “The Amer- 
ican worker has waited patiently while 
the Nixon Administration has whittled 
and diddled with the economy. We're 
through waiting.” 

Union men were caught flat-footed 
by the magnitude of last year’s inflation. 
After a relatively moderate 3.3% rise in 
consumer prices during 1972, they felt 
it safe to play along with the Admin- 
istration’s wage-and-benefit guidelines. 
Unions did not want to take the rap if 
the Administration’s policies failed, and 
any large wage packages ran the risk of 
being cut down by the Cost of Living 
Council. Instead, labor concentrated on 
noneconomic issues—limiting compul- 
sory overtime and improving plant con- 
ditions—and lobbied in Congress for 
pension reform and federally sponsored 
health insurance. For many unions, 
those noneconomic issues will probably 
become a lower priority this year. 

In many industries, workers are 
looking for contract provisions that will 
protect them against energy-related lay- 
offs. The Teamsters will likely push for 
a reopening of its not-yet-expired con- 
tracts with trucking companies, now 
that the 55-m.p.h. nationwide speed lim- 
it threatens to reduce truck drivers’ in- 
comes. The Air Line Pilots Association 
has threatened work slowdowns if more 
members are laid off due to the jet fuel 
shortage. 

Probably the most significant nego- 
tiations of the year will begin this month 
between the United Steelworkers, head- 
ed by I.W. Abel, and ten big steel com- 
panies. In an experiment that could 


nam 


change the future shape of 
bargaining, the union has a 
vance not to strike. The og 
return, will pay every work m 
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ted to up y arbitration by to wi 
of one union representative, One Boing | 
agement man and three i 
agreed-upon outsiders, Y 

Less Stockpiling. Abel v, 
novel arrangement because, yp ORPO 
tract talks approached in the ml 
makers and users typically „uper 
huge stockpiles as a hedge agi Who 
strike. When an agreement Was port is 
ter anything less than a walkoyjovernn 
sands of workers were laid off wes, hea 
stockpiles were depleted. Steg (je and 
tives were also eager to end thyjat the 
tern of speedup and slowdown ed by 
furnaces were not being used effiincipal 
and customers were turning moed in 
more to foreign steel to help byjjibcomn 
strike stockpiles. ase M 

Leaders of other labor unio; le sto 


the steelworkers’ agreement wiij,lational 


ture of hope and caution. arlie dm 


ident George Meany is oppose gers 
absolute no-strike promise, but weet, anc 


vor a temporary strike-free periaideether, 
a contract expires. If major E In 
main unresolved after, say, a year MUU 
ther bargaining, then the union | M 
be free to strike. "When you geta 4- T 
you got a hell of a lot to lose, M s b 
“I think the steelworkers' plan Fleck po 
a breakthrough." Jample 
The outcome of the rest of ths funicati 
bargaining load still depends gp to , 
upon the fate of the Admin!) Bank 
economic controls. If formal Ware the 
lines are ended or greatly eas imbia Į 
pite st 


A. will also 
of al ey: If, as expected, there is 
à reat ounced downturn in the first half, 
omp? O could be less willing to back 
erag PY demands with a strike. Yet the 
dition? n of 1970 had little moderating 
ct on either wage settlements or 


iefges. And after a year of near-record 


iss ation, it may take more than a dose 


be sfaownturn to keep workers from try- 
On by, io win back the money that has been 
Ei g through their fingers. 
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* mi serbankers in Control 
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BE apai 
| was yjport issued last week by two Senate 
alkon Byernment Operations subcommit- 
| off js, headed by Maine's Edmund Mus- 
Steel dt and Montana's Lee Metcalf, says 
nd thijat the levers of corporate control are 
down wd by “a few institutional investors, 


ed efftincipally six superbanks headquar- 
ng meled in New York.” Of those six, the 
lp bul committees found that as of 1972 the 


hase Manhattan Bank was the largest 
gle stockholder in 20 companies, First 
t with fational City was the biggest owner in 
‘eL.cioine firms, Morgan Guaranty in four, 
posed! nkers Trust and Chemical in three 
but wach and Bank of New York in two. Al- 
» perio ether, the report named 28 institu- 
- ns, including insurance companies 
id mutual funds, that manage $5 bil- 
,o or more in assets. 
d Largely by administering - trust 
spinis, including burgeoning pension 
yids, banks have great and growing 
k powers. In communications; for 
ample, the report cited Federal Com- 


f thi f cil 
ae UD oso Commission records of July 


"Unions 


i 72 to show that the Chase Manhat- 

i waste Bank had full or partial control over 

| asd than 1496 of the stock of the Co- 

eat mbia Broadcasting System and 4.5% 

ithe stock of RCA, the parent of the 

Atona] Broadcasting Co.; Bankers 

À eos voted more than 1096 of the 

«ofthe American Broadcasting Co. 

“Just under 10% of the stock of Met- 

à Ha Banks have been so deeply into 

Padcasting that in 1972 the FCC had 

T Talize its rules to increase, from 

9 5%, their maximum legal share 

Wnership of more than one major 

in ane company. Otherwise, the 

a) TEE have had to sell $976 mil- 

nies © stock of 25 broadcasting com- 

Risse] nove that might well have de- 
Win Many shares, 

Edera paces: the report cited a 1971 

E majo 9wer Commission study show- 

Ishareh banks to be among the larg- 

hies Geen of many electrical com- 

as am ase Manhattan for example 

Seon 28 the top ten shareholders in 

A is anies; Morgan Guaranty Trust 

Ink; gb tn shareholder in 41. The 

Joldings in other institutions, 


Ow. Insurance companies, are 


Who controls American business? A 


MAINE'S EDMUND MUSKIE 


MONTANA'S LEE METCALF 


Disproportionate powers fora few like-minded institutions. 


The report added that control of 
even small blocks of stock “by a single 
or few like-minded financial institutions 
provides them with disproportionately 
large powers." Because institutional in- 
vestors are attracted to the largest com- 
panies, the few men who control block 
purchases and sales often allow the 
stocks of smaller firms to languish. This 
has led to a two-tier stock market in 
which sound small and medium-sized 
corporations often cannot raise needed 
equity capital. 

Potential for conflict of interest, in- 
cluding the misuse of inside information, 
is considerable, the report claims. "Some 
institutional investors make loans to 
companies in which they invest, or pro- 
vide insurance coverage. Their repre- 
sentatives often sit on the companies' 
boards. Sometimes institutional inves- 
tors help facilitate or block mergers." 

The Senators particularly took issue 
with the big investors' practice of buy- 
ing, selling and voting stock in the 
names of "nominees." The use of these 
“street name" partnerships is a matter 
of convenience, easing the transfer of 
stock, but a byproduct is that the iden- 
tity ofthe actual holder is clouded. Stock 
controlled by the Bank of New York 
may be in the name of Lerche & Co: 
stock controlled by First National City 
may be in the name of Dooling & Co. 
The State Street Bank has 99 such nom- 
inees, many with nautical company 
names: Oar. Jib, Halyard and Bilge. 

Step for Reform. By law, street- 
name partnerships and the names of 
their parent institutions are registered 
with the clerks of the counties in which 
the nominees are based, Still it is dif- 
ficult for the shareholders to penetrate 
the web of nominees’ names to find who 
really controls his company. Even some 
Government agencies have failed to 
identify the institutions behind the nom- 
inees. When the FCC learned in 1969 that 
the banks were in violation of its 1% 
holding rule, it was because the banks 
themselves had confessed their error. 
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The commission’s specialists never had 
attempted to decipher the big banks’ 
identities. 

The Senate report overstated the. 
case in branding the use of street names 
a “massive cover-up of the extent to 
which holdings have become concen- 
trated.” Yet, this practice has served to 
obscure the growth of the big institu- 
tions’ control over business. As a step 
for reform, the Senate subcommittees 
urged that holders of 1% or more of a 
company’s voting shares should report 
quarterly to the Library of Congress, 
which would then publish the facts about 
who really controls U.S. enterprise. 


ADVERTISING 


No. 1—for a While 


Like Gulliver among the Lillipu- 
tians, Dentsu Advertising Ltd. has long 
dominated the business of mass selling 
in Japan, and its roster of clients gleams 
with famous names: Toyota, Pepsi-Cola, 
Nestle, Max Factor. The agency oper- 
ates in one of the world's ripest ad mar- 
kets: the Japanese watch more televi- 
sion than any other people. and are even 
more brand-conscious than Americans. 
Helped by a booming economy and a ris- 
ing currency in recent years, Dentsujhas 
grown particularly fast. In 1972 it el- 
bowed McCann-Erickson out of second 
place in global billings, and now it has 
become the new top banana of world- 
wide advertising. Billings last year 
reached $950 million v. something more 
than $800 million for the American- 
based giant J. Walter Thompson Co., 
which has been in the No. 1 position 
ever since such records have been kept 

Repeating that performance this. 
year may be tough because the energy 
emergency is clobbering Japan's econ- 
omy and currency. Last week the gov- 
ernment ordered businessmen and con- 
sumers to reduce oil and electricity 
by 15% from last year’s limits. A 
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DENTSU’S NAKAHATA 


newspapers and magazines are dropping 
pages, and broadcasting hours are be- 
ing cut after midnight. The crunch will 
be a major test for Yoshichika Naka- 
hata, 63, who, after 39 years with al- 
most every department from television 
accounts to art and copy, was named 
Dentsu’s president in November. Not- 
ed more for administrative skill than for 
creative flair, Nakahata vows to lead the 
company with “the energy of a roaring 
tiger.” 

Dreamy Clout. At Dentsu, that 
could be more than mere hyperbole. The 
diligence of the 5,000-person work force 
is legendary, and the lights of the agen- 
cy’s 15-story glass-and-concrete head- 
quarters near Tokyo’s Ginza regularly 
glow late into the night. Competing ad- 
men joke that “the first people on the 
streets each morning are the ragpickers 
—and Dentsu men hurrying to work.” 
In seeking new business, the firm’s ac- 
count executives are the most aggressive 
in Japan; they often refer to calls on pro- 


spective clients as attacks. Each sum- | 


mer a group of Dentsu workers climbs 
en masse to the top of Mount Fuji. No 
sooner do the panting executives reach 
the summit than they crowd into the 
mountaintop post office to send greet- 
ing cards to clients. 

Dentsu gets only 3% of its business 
outside Japan, but it wields the kind of 
clout over its home market that Amer- 
ican admen can only dream about. The 
agency places about a quarter of all the 
print ads in Japan and four out of every 
five rich prime-time TV commercials. 
Of its 5,000 or so competitors, the clos- 
est rival is the Hakuhodo agency, which 
has billings of less than $3,000,000. One 
reason for Dentsu’s pre-eminence: be- 
cause of its money, drive and just plain 


— —bigness, it can buy up prime print space 
and broadcast time months in advance, 


leaving only crumbs for its competitors. 

Founded in 1902 as a news service, 
Dentsu did not shift into advertising in 
earnest until the mid-1930s, The cali- 
ber of that era's ads is summed up in a 
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STAFFERS AT WORK IN TOKYO HEADQUARTERS 
Storming Fuji for Hitachi, Toshiba and a line of men's cosmetics. 
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Dentsu candy promotion, which showed 
the silhouette of a Japanese bomber over 
China under the headline: EVEN OUR 


WILD EAGLES TAKE ALONG MORINAGA- 


CARAMEL ON BOMBING RUNS 

After the war, Dentsu got a running 
lead on its rivals by quickly adopting 
proven U.S. ad techniques, including the 
account-executive system and market 
analysis. Even today, when visiting 
U.S. agencies, its representatives come 
equipped with tape recorders and cam- 
eras to sop up every bit of information. 
Many Dentsu promotions bear Madison 
Avenue's imprint, using such celebrities 
as David Niven tc promote men's cos- 
metics, Arnold Palmer to sell golf togs 
and the Osmond Brothers to push soft 
drinks. 

The client-agency relationship in 
Japan is generally far more enduring 
than in the U.S., and there is not much 
shifting of accounts. Competing compa- 
nies often use the same agency to cre- 
ate their ads, an impossible conflict of 
interest for U.S. corporations, which de- 
mand unswerving devotion from their 
ad firms. Dentsu, for example, creates 
ads for three major appliance companies 


SIGN IN PERU: "MINE WORKER: WE NOW OWN CERRO DE PASCO! NO MORE EXPLOITER! 
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NATIONALIZATION E. 


. ECATC 
Carrying a Small Sti) — 
Just as the U.S. has given „peker 
boat diplomacy in international, Emme 
it is also setting aside the old bip year-ol 
approach in international eco Xker B 
Until recently, when a foreign ghand-p 
ment nationalized U.S. compl surpri 
Washington retaliated by press; Peacoc 
World Bank, the International yellow tr 
tary Fund and other agencies larly 1 
hold credits from the offending jf. Peac 
This approach, known as the Coates: 
Doctrine, after former Treasury gn she 
tary John Connally, is being repiock | 
by the ameliorative tactics of Serl stripe 
of State Henry Kissinger, who pre! Pay! 
negotiation instead of confrontatie —— 
The shift became most visible 
Peru's leftist military governma 
Jan. 1 seized the U.S.-owned Ce 3 
Pasco Corp. The U.S. Governmes 4 
sponse to the takeover of the larga 
ing company in Peru was diste 
lence. Instead, quiet negotiation 
compensation are going on in Lite | 
tween U.S. and Peruvian govem 
representatives. 
The negotiator whom Pe 
Nixon sent to Peru is James R. ffo 
a Manufacturers Hanover Trusts 
nior vice president who holds isi Nat 
in economics and has been a Ulomon 
eign service officer in Latin A fexec 
The talks that he has been invo Asift 
concern not only Cerro but U Y show, 
least ten other U.S. companies leds an 
ther have been nationalized oF Bessive 


i 
Í 


re meetings with Cerro, the 
: ara offered the company only 
ans" though the firm's Peruvian 
ales of $159 million and prof- 
million from its copper, lead, 
Wout and zinc mines for the first nine 
© mar, ths of 1973. Provided that there is 
t cont eetening of those terms, and terms 
8 mij lec other companies, Greene is said 
Y cani ve told the Peruvians that their ap- 
Clals algtions for loans at the U.S. Export- 
Actiyaort Bank would be welcomed. Ad- 
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Sti! 
, Wi] ers New Asset 
en ih 

onal Emmett G. Solomon, the courtly 
old year-old chairman of San Francisco's 
- ey Xker Bank, presented his board with 
eign pħand-picked successor last August. 


compllsurprisingly. the candidate was Les- 


ressu Peacock, 43, the bank's president and 
low traditionalist, who seemed par- 


ional yal t 
^ rly interested in bankerly deco- 


cies tp ked to hi 
ding ril Peacock once remarked to his as- 


f S bstripe conservatism had simply not 
paying off. While more innovative, 
bolder California banks 
were gaining ground, the 
earnings of Crocker, the 
nation's 14th largest 
bank, were declining. 
Peacock retired to 
his ranch in Texas, 
and Chairman Solomon 
went head-hunting. Last 
week, with the board's 
enthusiastic approval, he 
introduced his catch—a 
big one. Thomas R. Wil- 
cox, 57, former vice 
lds a! à chairman of New York’s 
$ t National City Bank, will succeed 
re on as Crocker’s chairman and 
in jie executive on April 30. 
| magas ifto signify a change in style, Wil- 
t p ie showed up at the bank dressed in 
T : ES and—yes— brown shoes.He is an 
of Sessive manager who has fought his 
J right to the very top. In 1934, while 
i night courses at New York Uni- 
M he began at Citibank as a mes- 
Reco (weekly salary: $13.25). His 
bch na talent impressed his: bosses so 
Prin at they gave him a fellowship 
i es He graduated cum laude 
P Omics. 
; of pdy handsome, articulate and 
i aly He cau “Tommy” Wilcox rose 
a L fision eaded the bank's branch-ex- 
Ilic, Proeram in New York City and 
at S recalling his own humble or- 
k b ue especially helpful in getting 
- ek anne Started. His only set- 
: B. Wris 1n 1967 when he lost to Wal- 
shi lon ina competition for chair- 
ik 140! the U.S.’s second largest 
at being No. | cramped him, 
nd Wilcox quit in 1971 to join 
Ment firm of Blyth, Eastman, 
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ditionally, there are reports in Lima of 
U.S. banks' offering Peru a large ten- 
year credit line at 11% interest; Greene 
denies any connection with such an of- 
fer. The betting in Peru is that Pres- 
ident Juan Velasco Alvarado will accept 
Some agreement in a month or so. 
According to the usually reliable 
weekly Peruvian Times, Cerro will prob- 
ably collect $65 or $70 million against 
its claims of $145 million. In addition, 
W.R. Grace & Co. is expected to get 


Dillon & Co. There, says a friend, he 
turned down “about 50,000 job offers." 
Then Crocker offered him an irresistible 
challenge. Gauging Wilcox's reputation, 
one Crockér banker looks ahead and 
Says, “A lot of people here will have to 
start working hard again." 


Ballplayer's Tough Inning 


I. (for Ignatius) John Billera recalls 
that when he became chief of U.S. In- 
dustries, Inc., in 1965, the conglomerate 
was so troubled that “we were just one 
step ahead of the sheriff." He brought 
prosperity by acquiring more than 100 
small and medium-sized companies, in 
fields as diverse as mobile home man- 
ufacturing and secretarial training. Be- 
cause Billera kept the old owners on as 
presidents of their companies, while he 
and the Manhattan staff controlled 
financing and planning, he called U.S.I. 
“a confederation of states." Lately, re- 
bellion has been rum- 
bling in some of those 
states. 

Billera, an Italian 
immigrant’s son who 
was a semipro base- 
ball player before 
shifting to finance, 
had made so many 
small acquisitions 
that he had trouble 
controlling them all. 
Earnings faded from 
$81 million in 1972 to 
$66 million in 1973 
and the firm's shares plunged from a 
1972 high of $28.25 to $7.50 last week. 
Some of the presidents formed a dissi- 
dent group; they controlled 3% of the 
stock and threatened to start a proxy 
fight in hopes of raising their share 
to 25%. 

The dissidents complained that they 
have no real say in top management, 
and called on U.S.I. to improve the com- 
panies that it already owns instead of 
buying more firms. Like all resourceful 
men, Billera, 61, knows when to strike 
a compromise. He has already appoint- 
ed five U.S.I. division presidents, none 
of them dissidents, to the board of di- 
rectors. That, together with some as yet 
unannounced additional concessions, 
seems to have calmed some of the reb- 
els. If their fellows agree, they hinted 
last week, they will drop the campaign 
against Billera. 


BILLERA 
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$35 million of the $65 million that it 
says its soon-to-be-nationalized paper 
and chemical plants are worth. Six com- 
panies that own fish-meal plants, among 
them Heinz and General Mills, are like- 
ly to divide a $24 million settlement on 
their total claim of $35 to $40 million. 
In all, Peru reportedly will pay U.S. 
companies some $130 million on claims 
of twice that amount, which amounts 
to a fat settlement by the usual stan- 
dards of nationalization. 


Retailer's Hard Words 


Besides being chairman of the big 
May Department Stores Co., Stanley J. 
Goodman, 63, is a crisp tennis player, a 
wine connoisseur and a good enough 
“Jiving-room” violinist to have played 
with Isaac Stern and the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. To all these talents, Goodman 
added another last week. Addressing the 
annual convention of the National Re- 
tail Merchants Association, he proved 
to be a candid critic of something he 
knows well and loves deeply—Ameri- 
can business. : 

Goodman cited polls showing that 
only 2996 of the public has confidence 
in business today. The problem goes be- 
yond a simple rejection of the Estab- 
lishment or a distrust of growth that pro- 
vides too much quantity and too little 
quality, he said. A more basic explana- 
tion is that business has "an almost un- 
broken record of opposing legislation 
that the public thinks is good. The 
Sherman Antitrust Act, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the Federal 
Trade Commission Acts, the 
Securities Exchange Act—we 
fought every one and lost." 

Watergate has harmed busi- 
ness's image. “I shudder to think 
what a public-opinion survey tak- 
en today would score on business 
motives and integrity. Now on top 
of all this, the energy crisis raises 
doubts as to how good business is 
in planning its own sphere." 
Goodman also criticized retailers 


for selling shoddy products and ignor- ; 


ing employees' needs to find meaning 
in their work. If business is again to be- 
come "a creative force in our lives," 
Goodman concluded, it must learn that 
"whats good for people is good for 
business." 

Why did he make such an un- 
expected speech? Well. 
says Goodman, "we re- 
tailers spend our time 
watching the public. 
We're closest to the con- 
sumer, and should be the 
most responsive. I also 
have a 23-year-old son, 
and others have young- 
sters, too. I know how 
they feel about business 
and about the world. We « 
have to confront those " 
attitudes." GOODMAN. 
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Spaced Out 


THE COSMIC CONNECTION 

An Extraterrestrial Perspective 

by CARLSAGAN 

288 pages. Anchor Press. $7.95. 


COMMUNICATION WITH EXTRATERRESTRIAL 
INTELLIGENCE (CETI) 

Edited by CARLSAGAN 

428 pages. The MIT Press. $10. 


Questioned recently about what he 
thought any strange creature who 
stepped out of a flying saucer might look 
like, a celebrated astronomer quipped: 
*A miniature Carl Sagan." It was not a 
bad guess. Exobiologist Sagan has long 
been the prime advocate and perennial 
gadfly for planetary exploration. He is 
also this country's leading believer in the 
possibility of communicating with civ- 
ilizations on other worlds. With Soviet 


EXOBIOLOGIST CARL SAGAN 
"The universe is vast and awesome, and for the first time we are becoming part of it.” 


Astronomer I.S: Shklovskii, Sagan wrote 
Intelligent Life in the Universe, a recent 
book that presents the classic argument 
for the existence of life elsewhere in the 
universe. As the current director of plan- 
etary studies at Cornell, Sagan happily 
creates scientific scenarios in terms of 
possibility, rather than strict probability. 
(The late Gerard Kuiper [TIME, Jan. 7], 
for years director of Chicago's Yerkes 
Observatory; once remarked: “Carl 
doesn't want to be confused by the 
facts.”) 

— To Sagan, it is scientifically possi- 
“ble for Mars to harbor “macro-organ- 
- Isms” the size of polar bears, who crunch 

"rocks for water, sport silicon skins to 
protect themselves against deadly sun- 
burn, and hibernate for thousands of 
years at a stretch. Sagan also contem- 
plates astro-engineered civilizations so 
far advanced that their accomplish- 
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ments would seem to us “indistinguish- 
able from magic." He can easily imag- 
ine intergalactic, rapid-transit routes 
where “an object that plunges down a ro- 
tating black hole may re-emerge else- 
where and elsewhen—in another place 
and another time." 


Iknow ofa world with a million 
moons. 

I know ofa sun the size of the earth 
—and made of diamond. 

There are atomic nuclei a mile across 
that rotate thirty times a second. 

There are tiny grains between the 
stars, with the size of and 
composition of bacteria . . . 

The universe is vast and awesome, 
and for the first time we are 
becoming part of it. 


This is Sagan's space litany, present- 
ed in The Cosmic Connection. Readers 
who would like more detail could do 


worse than begin with the 39 mini-es- 
says in the book. Sagan's purpose is 
nothing less than to-refocus man's per- 
spective about his place in the chain of 
being. Astronauts’ bootprints left on the 
moon stir his imagination like “contem- 
porary ziggurats, places "where the 
gods came down to earth and the pop- 
ulation as a whole transcended every- 
day life.” For him, the U.S. space pro- 
gram is justified simply because it 
irreversibly thrust us into interplanetary 
travel. “In all the history of mankind,” 
Sagan writes, “there will be only one 
generation that will be first to explore 
the Solar System, one generation for 
which, in childhood, the planets are dis- 
tant and indistinct discs moving through 
the night sky, and for which, in old age, 
the planets are places, diverse new 
worlds in the course of exploration.” 
Sagan’s enthusiasms are widely ac- 
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cepted in the U.S., even b |j 
have never heard of pi. My) 
beach blonds zip the fre, | 
bumper stickers like: f 
ARE REAL. The Gallu P] 
51% of the American peop ol 
UFOs. Even the fusty National w 
of Sciences was led recent] A 
that contact with other ciy 7 ty 
no longer something beyon 
buta natural event in the hj 
kind that will perhaps occur; || 
time of many of us.” ny 
The growing presumption {i 
on other worlds led, in 1971 m 
tidisciplinary conference in gy 
menia on Communication with?! 
terrestrial Intelligence. Sagan | 
ably, headed the American dekl 
The resulting conference reports 
lished by M.LT. deals with ates! 
peg the possible number of civili 
in the Milky Way Galaxy at or}! 
our own technological level, 
The resulting book, though gi 
understandable to the interes’ | 
man, sometimes dips into techni: 
cialties. But everybody should ti 
ested in its basic message. Cof 
from six nations concluded thaji 
are about 1,000,000 civilization?! 
galaxy alone. The nearest probi: 
is only a few hundred light-yeani) 
As Sagan puts it: “The idea oft) 
terrestrial life is an idea whose ltt) 
come.” m John\ 
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Fun City 


FALLING BODIES 
by SUE KAUFMAN 
270 pages. Doubleday. $7.95. 


The familiar genre of this 1 
ery Nacht is Walpurgisnacht nt) 
Sixties. Its equally familiar sub? 
Highly Intelligent Young Uppe 
Class Married Woman With‘) 
Loose Wobbles About Manh 
State of Distraction, Nervous) J 
Taxicabs. If that seems to cuts?" 
rather fine, novels exactly fit 
scription have been appearinb ^i 
weeks or so for several year 
fact, the Nervously Hailing I g 
egory is as easily recogniZ4™ 
now defunct tribe of nove! Pil 
the 'S0s, in which young © ae 
flannel suits brooded about Y^ | 
ad biz was worth it. i 

The narrator of Fallin gs 
Emma Sohier, once 4 pati | 
of literature at Radcliffe. p "m 
in apartment-wifery. P 
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the hospital with a mys 
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WV appetite for things to 

come. Comfortable? 
There's only one answer. 
Over the last 50 years 

Qantas has learned more 

about comfortable long- 
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We think 
teachers should teach. 


Which is why we devised the TIME Education Program: a class- 
room service for social studies teachers who like to stay 
up-to-the-minute on current affairs—without spending hours on 
research and preparation. Yet, the TIME Education Program does 
much more than just help you gather news; it’s a dynamic and 
integrated approach to contemporary issues and events. Here’s how 
it works: each student who enrolls in the program receives a 
weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition 
to a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. 
While TIME provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of 
national and international news, the monthly teaching aids focus on 
_ the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly 
i meaningful to young. people. 
27 « ff you'd like to know more aboutthe TEP—and there is a lot 
;: more—just fill in the coupon;and mail it today. SUE NUEMZN | 
Find outhow far TIME can goin your classroom—and how fa aroi hti A 
Hiha re TENA : alpurgisnacht in the East Sixtie 


tudenis can go on the TEP 
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THE WAY TO GO 
by THOMAS C. SOUTHERLAN 
WILLIAM McCLEERY 

256 pages. Simon & Sch 
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there’s more The smile on the little girl’s face cannot be 


earned simply by curing her sickness. There 
must be compassion as well. And compassion 
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to med | CI ne can take many forms. For the men and women 
who serve on the S.S. HOPE, it means dis- 
" rupting their lives to journey to a distant coun- 
th arn heal | n try. There, they will share their medical knowl- 
g edge with their counterparts from the host 

country. 
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alistic alternative to mass transportation 
in the U.S. but the nation's once-mag- 
nificent railroad system. Even given the 
highly unlikely return of abundant fuel. 
the U.S. could not indefinitely tolerate 
or afford the poisonous pollution, cost, 
congestion, racket and uglification of a 
transportation system based on carbon 
monoxide and concrete. Even if auto- 
mobiles could be made to run on re- 
cycled bath water, such problems are 
likely to persist and proliferate. 

Railroads, unlike the billions of dol- 
lars worth of projected expressways and 
airports. are already in place: tracks, 
roadbeds and rights of way already ex- 
ist. As the authors also point out, there 
is no more efficient form of transpor- 
tation: a six-lane highway can move 
9.000 people per hour (with an average 
car occupancy of 1.2 per trip); a single 
railroad track can transport 60,000 peo- 
ple per hour. Travel by electric-powered 
train is 23 times safer than by car, 2% 
times safer than by plane—and largely 
without sins of emission. The equipment 
for a revitalized rail system needs only 
to be rescued from shocking decrepitude 
at a fraction of the cost of the car-plane 
juggernaut. 

Off-Track Ventures. To be sure, 
American trains today are among the 
world's worst. From the Toonerville 
trolleys of commuterdom to the fusty rel- 
ics that creak round the continent, they 
presently offer only slightly more attrac- 
tive transportation than a Caterpillar 
tractor. Railroad managements gener- 
ally, and frequently their employees, 
make no secret of their disdain for the 
passenger: the big money has always 
been in freight. real estate, mining and 
other off-track ventures. In the classic 
words of James Hill, a 19th century pres- 
ident of the old Great Northern, “A pas- 
senger train is like the male teat—nei- 
ther useful nor ornamental.” 

In fact, during the golden age of 
American railroading, roughly between 
1870 and the late 1930s, passenger trains 
were both functional and elegant. In oth- 
er countries railroads still offer an un- 
beatable combination of comfort, safe- 
ty and reliability. Frances crack 
expresses, like the Mistral, provide 
sumptuous meals, barbershops, book- 
stores, boutiques and business offices, all 
at speeds of up to 125 m.p.h. Japan’s 
famed "bullet" trains, whooshing along 
on cushioned roadbeds, treat the pas- 
senger with geisha-like solicitude. When 
the English Channel tunnel is complet- 

ed. /e chemin de fer will whisk travelers 
from London to Paris in 2/4 hours. 

In the U.S., where the Government 
has to bail out bankrupt managements, 
there are a few prophetic exceptions to 
bad service: Amtrak's New York-Wash- 
ingion Metroliners, the Virginia-Florida 
Autotrain, the Lindenwood commuter 
line from central New Jersey to Phil- 
i d San Francisco’s Bay Area 
eL are as advanced as any 

The technology for an American su- 
pertrain already exists. Despite pinched 
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budgets for railroad research and 
development, a number of companies 
and Government agencies are pushing 
space-age developments in propulsion 
and design that may well give train trav- 
el some of the zip and glitter the jet age 
once promised. Authors Thomas C. 
Southerland Jr., an environmentalist 
and professor of architecture at Prince- 
ton, and Journalist William McCleery 
emphasize that The Coming Revival of 
U.S. Rail Passenger Service, the book’s 
subtitle, is by no means a whistle away. 
Nonetheless, they argue with clarity and 
restraint, we are at the stage “where nos- 
talgia and science-fiction intersect.” The 
whistle bloweth. 1 Michael Demarest 


After the Fall 


CONSEQUENCES OF FAILURE 
by WILLIAM R. CORSON 
215 pages. Norton. $7.95. 


Recent diagnosers of the national 
psyche have asked. and partly answered, 
the questions implicit in their titles. Will 
America’s 300-year-old marathon, The 
Pursuit of Loneliness, never stop? in- 
quired Philip Slater. Theodore Roszak 
wondered whether the counterculture of 
the '60s could lead to a Promised Land, 
Where the Wasteland Ends. Half autop- 
sy-reporters of the American Dream, 
half scenario-writers of America 2001, 
watchers for the new greening (or the 
last withering) form a kind of avant- 
garde of prophets-in-waiting. 

William R. Corson, the newest re- 
cruit, stands in curious contrast to his 
brethren. A retired Marine Corps col- 
onel—a veteran of World War II, Korea, 
Viet Nam and duties with the ClA—he 
is a clean-shaven, short-hair type. His 
level stare could still panic any ex-G.I. 
who meets him with shoes unpolished. 
But Corson's bill of particulars against 
the republic is far from novel. In fact, it 
is sobering to recognize how closely his 


LIEUT. COLONEL CORSON (VIET NAM, 1967) 
From the New Left to the New Right. 


analysis resembles that of tp...” 
six or seven years ago, mi 
terical rhetoric. 
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Native Stoic. Why wouldar 
that once dreamed so grandly 
so little? Viet Nam, as Corson 
was something worse than a di. of s 
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a simple defeat would not have!) h 
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excess has done to America, hesi h 
what crossing the Rhine did tot) "rc 
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uation in national identity, ach fey 
loss.in self-esteem that has Hy 
icans profoundly confused at Eve 
what to do next. — Soft 
The author's “hopeful” scet 
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DATSUN. 
head rest designs 
by careful 
and medical 
tations. Notice that 
knee area there are no 
edges. The rear mirror will 
detach itself under impact. 
The rear of the front seats 
have special padding to protect 


rear passengers. 
Next time you look at a DATSUN, 


nel | istis of any given 
mid] Atm rest and 
de determined i 
can 9 P oz. 
consul. e 
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Is it true that Datsun 
Is a “softie” inside? 


notice that all protrusions and knobs have 
been carefully 
recessed. 


Yes, in countless details that you can 
` see and that you can’t, every DATSUN re- 
presents exceptional 
efforts to make an 
exceptionally safe and 
satisfying motorcar. 


Nissan puts people first 


DATSUN 


ESA NISSAN MOTOR CO, LTD. 
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Some people will never discover 
| Camel filter cigarettes. 
| | Some will never enjoy the tobacco, 

! the aroma or the Camel filter pack... there are 
| | - also some who will never leave the flock. 
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Ware spirit of Law 


ohn J. Sirica symbolizes the 
Judge 79 le's concern for truth. Con- 
erican I on the most appropriate choice 


„y. GIRI ; 
Cambridge. Mass. 
i 1 year, so 
has not been a very good : 

[TR quarrel with the selection of Judge 
Ms Man of the Year except to note 
i rhe man chosen was simply performing 
3 Eo duty, which is to uphold the law. 
2 Diver this, by today's standards, may 
 Benough of a rarity to justify such 
- eognition. 
Donee HELING 

! Hollywood, Fla. 
accolades to TIME for selecting Judge 
Hea who may eventually become Man of 
220th Century in helping rescue a des- 
mate people from an equally desperate 
jd dangerous tyrant 
Í} (MRS.) IRENE COHEN 
| New York City 


/ lapplaud TiME'S selection of Judge Si- 
as Man of the Year. 

D Judge Sirica is our modern David who 
by Goliath Nixon by steadfastly insisting 
at our country's laws be upheld and re- 
fected in the Anglo-American tradition. 
ther than be flexed and molded to meet 
@needs of “Fix-It Nixon.” 

Judge Sirica has done our country a 
emendous service. 

FRANK R. GAMMARDELLA 

| Stony Brook. N.Y. 


f}/Congratulations! Your choice of 
idge John Sirica as Man of the Year is 
JMendidly appropriate. He embodies what 
ño doubt the finest of civic virtues—in- 
g n Your friends in this country have es- 
© Kally regretted the dearth of that quality 
—— Mitcent American public life. 

|) KEVIN J. IDSTEIN 

Maitland, Australia 


Mi/ Terrific. Absolutely no other choice 
4 possible. 

MRS. PHILLIP PROULX 

Detroit 


T/ Without a doubt, Watergate lias been 
Major news story of 1973. It is there- 
it fitting that Judge John Sirica get your 
eof the Year award. 

His actions and integrity not only 
ed the issues and kept them.alive but 

Provided the only source of pride in 
S of Watergate. 

SAM H. YOHAI 


f ~ raçao, Netherlands Antilles 
| I3 If Jud 


SZ 


^ ge Sirica had solved our infla- 
and Oil-shortage problems, then I 


Lon] > i 
Id bestow upon him the Man of the 
Onors. 


PHIL Ip YARNELL 
ültimore 


ity 

li A Se your selection of Judge John 
ASTA of the Year. His handling of 
"gate defendants has been manip- 

ites PUnilive and opportunistic, not 


RDA. DIERCKS 
«Minn. 


V Time E. 
mal ime has badly let down its interna- 


Y M and SH S rs 1 
Inciali prestige by succumbing to 
- "Mim and its hatred of Nixon, 
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much as the world admires Sirica. What bet- 
ler way to ensure Sirica’s continued anti- 
Nixon judgments than to make him TIME's 
Man of the Year? 

NICHOLAS POLLARD SR. 

Belize City, Belize 


Sir / I say that Judge John Sirica is a de- 
Spicable, contemptible, malicious man ob- 
sessed by power who should really not have 
the right to judge and persecute others. 
JOHN LANG 
Concord, N.H. 


Sir / May I say that the selection of Judge 
Sirica as Man of the Year is as poor a se- 
lection as you have ever made. He is not a 
good jurist, not a balanced judge and, if you 
had to select him, the least you should have 
labeled him was "Chief Prosecutor.” * 

PAUL J. MUNDIE 

Milwaukee 


Sir / "Judge Who?" That's what people will 
be saying a few years from now, when they 
are still discussing Kissinger, Kohoutek. 
and the Arab leaders whose actions were 
of international significance during trou- 
bled 1973. 

MRS. R.H. CRESWELL 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Dice in the Tea 


Sir / Your nostalgic Essay on radio [Jan. 7] 
and reference to Fred Allen brought back 
memories of 30 years ago. How we looked 
forward to the residents of Allen's Alley and 
their zany humor. Remember Falstaff 
Openshaw? “From miles around you could 
hear the boom, as Mother fell out of the 
Rainbow Room!” or “Those aren't spots in 
your sugar. Mother: you're putting the dice 
In your tea." 

PIERRE CALEGARI 

Baltimore 


A Missing Image 


Sir / We were dismayed to find no picture 
of Pablo Casals in your “Images 73" [Jan. 
7]. This man, one of the greatest musicians 
of all time, dedicated his life to bringing 
peace on earth. 

ANDREW W. SMITH-MEAD 

SUZANNE V. SMITH-MEAD 

Waban, Mass. 


Southpaws, Take Heart 


Sir / The Japan Lefthanders League, which 
seeks to boost the self-esteem of long-sul- 
fering southpaws [Jan. 7]. will find comfort 
in an astonishing fact that I noted while 
working on a book about the Apollo moon- 
landing program. Of the 29 astronauts who 
flew the Apollo missions. no fewer than sev- 
en are lefthanded: Walter Schirra. Donn Ei- 
sele, James Lovell, Michael Collins, Rich- 
ard Gordon, Edgar Mitchell and Charles 
Duke. So, members of the sinister set, take 
heart. You not only can get along; you can 
become superachievers. 

ROBERT SHERROD 

Washington, D.C. 


Sir /1 salute Tokyo Psychiatrist Soichi 
Hakozaki and his lefty liberation crusade. 
A year ago. I found out that all my left- 
handed guitar students suffered from severe 
rhythm problems and a general inability to 
improvise. A specially strung guitar de- 
signed to be strummed with the left hand 
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and fretted with the right solved the prob- 
lem. Those who achieved skill. however, 
found that professional-quality lefthanded 
instruments were very hard to obtain. Oth- 
er lefthanders insisted from the start that 
they were as good as any righthander and 
didnot want any special favors. Result: they 
developed no skill on their instruments. 

NATHAN A. BUCKLIN 

St. Paul 


Lost Love 


Sir / I am sure that I speak for many others 
when I say that the "romance" with the big 
car [Dec. 31] was a beautiful thing. What is 
the old saying— 1ts better to have loved 
and lost than never to have loved at all? It 
surely was nice while it lasted. 

SUE FRILOUX 

New Sarpy. La. 


Sir / A large car is not a matter of choice 
or status for those of us with four or more 
children: our families will not fit into com- 
pact cars. Any time we go anywhere with 
the whole family. a large car is an expen- 
sive necessity. not a luxurious frill 

(MRS.) JANET. L. HASELEY 

Grifton, N.C. 


Sir / I know you have considered many as- 
pects of the energy crisis and the hardship 
people will be facing. But has anyone con- 
sidered the problems of a family like ours? 

We have a handicapped preschooler 
who must be transported several days a 
week (90 miles a week) for therapy. We need 
a large car to transport her wheelchair and 
a carriage for our six-month-old. : 

MRS, DAVID ANGER 

Basking Ridge, N.J. 
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Fortitude 


Sir / Better far "Whitlam's Woes” [Dec. 24] 
than Heath's Humiliation. Tanaka's Trib- 
ulations or Nixon's so-called Nemesis. The 
latter gentleman, I might add. seems to be 
standing the test of Time with remarkable 
fortitude. 

JOHN LAING 

Swanbourne, Australia 


Sir / Should Watergate bring about mate- 
rial changes in the American electoral sys- 


zine: Central before you tem, I recommend to party organizers and 
Post Office, move. If you conga a close study of Australian po- 
Box 88, Tokyo, RO ERNA | E CUCE Our methods are equally 
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b plicate are much morc refined and sophisticated. 
copies of . In addition, sponsors of political par- 
TIME, please ties get better value for their money. How- 
send both ever, we are hopelessly outclassed in the 
labels. Or if preparation of our income tax returns, and 
| you have a of all Nixon s possessions the one we most 
£ envy is his tax agent, 
question about J. BURROWS 
| your subscrip- Gladstone. Australia 
| tion, attach 
| label here and Sir / The honeymoon is over and Australia 
| | clip this form is waking up. We are not made to live in a so- 
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| | eu Miele: for this unfortunate phase in 
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ernment is returned to power you will have 
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to suffer no more insults, but will again have 
anally you can trust and respect. 
KAY L. HORDER 
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Cheltenham, Australia 


City 3 
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A Third Choice 


Sir / Your article "Murder of the Alter 


Country 


Postcode Ego." about the assassination of Luis Car- 


rero Blanco [Dec. 31]. concludes with the 
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statement: "The aging Frane : 
choices—to liberalize his res; adoh a 
threat of having his country Ime ony 
violence." I dispute this state kedi T 
Franco. in my opinion Ù j 
choice: to seek out and destr, hag 
trators of violence oy 
PAUL W. HOPKINS 
Commander, U.S.N. (ret 
New Orleans ) 


Cn 


H 


Sir / I do not share most o 
view about Admiral C 


strong trend toward European unit 
advances, better systems of work. m 
tion of the lower-income bracket 2^ 
dom of association. ang 

Finally, when President Kenne 
unfortunately murdered, the US re 
more or less calm. That was “polit 
turity." Some years later, a similar 
tune happened here. This country 
remained calm, but it is called ‘i 
repression. 

JUSTINO DE PAZ SALMASEDA 

Madrid 
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The Extra Day 


Sir / I have one question concern 
British three-day work week [Dec. 24] 
is Mr. Heath going to get them to wo 
extra day? 
C. RANDOLPH WILLIAMS 
Bryanston, South Africa 


Sir / Britain's problems provide ano 
reminder to expatriate Britons of w 
would all love to go back—but onlyt 
it. Even the royal wedding took on? 
of a rather tired public relations S% 
draw attention from the nation sills 
Unfortunately. there is one are 
British exports are booming: Brith 
grants have brought their attitude 
work with them to Australia, and! 
life in a warm climate is just one 5 
er to the British worker's idea of hè 
earth. 
The result is the chaotic stä 
tralia's industrial relations. 
S.F.A. PASK x 
Cremorne, Australia 


C. Lee 
Reingold, 
Nations: 


ted 


Guts and Courage 


Sir / Portugal may be the Per] m 
in Europe materially [Dee 7. 


: ows 
tally, that are running thin Pind 


where I stayed for several ye 
bear witness to the very gree 
Portuguese to advance the / ism Bp 
lation, the total lack o! aa jel 
human and official contacts: a 
which you can go aroun: H 

By Jove! It is safer, tO (inc 
plane or foot in Mozambique e 
called terrorist or guerri* "or di 
to board a plane in Rome 
"Métro" in New York. 

0. LEVY 

Cascais. Portugal 
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TIME Keeps in constant touch with the academic 
world. Our writers and correspondents search out 
scholars in many fields, seek their thoughts and en- 
list their help with future ideas or stories already 
under way. Occasionally, some of us get a chance to 
Bo beyond weekly news concerns and discuss long- 
range issues and new ideas with academicians and 
other intellectuals. In May 1971 several Time Inc. ed- 
itors, writers and correspondents were the beneficiar- 
ies of a thoughtful two-day colloquy at the University 
of Chicago; equally provocative was a series of infor- 
mal meetings in the fall of 1972 with thinkers in Los 
Angeles. This month 19 top editorial Time Inc. staff- 
ers met in the library of the Harvard Faculty Club in 
Cambridge, Mass., with scholars in several disci- 
plines. The purpose of the seminars, as envisaged by 
Editor in Chief Hedley Donovan, was to explore the 
problems of a “post-Watergate America.” 

Harvard Sociologist Daniel Bell, a FORTUNE ed- 
itor for ten years, opened the discussion with an anal- 
ysis of America's recent failures, including aspects 
of the Great Society, Viet Nam and Watergate. So- 
cial Scientist David Riesman talked about higher ed- 
ucation; Radcliffe President Matina Horner dis- 
cussed the outlook for women; Bernard Frieden, 
director of the M.I.T.-Harvard Joint Center for Ur- 
ban Studies, the scarcity of housing. The other sem- 
inar participants: Law Professor Paul Freund, Har- 
vard Business School Dean Lawrence Fouraker, 
Historian Bernard Bailyn, Sociologist Gene Sharp, 
John F. Kennedy Library Director Dan Fenn Jr., 
Head of Harvard Russian Research Center Adam 
Ulam, and Harold Demone Jr., professor of social 
welfare at Harvard Medical School. At a Monday- 
night dinner in Boston, the TIME contingent met 
with Pat Caddell, a young pollster who made a name 
for himself working in Senator George McGovern's 
presidential campaign, and three Massachusetts 
members of Congress: Margaret Heckler, Paul Cro- 
nin and James Burke. 

Most of the planning of the seminars was un- 
dertaken by our Boston Bureau Chief Sandra Bur- 
ton, TIME Behavior Correspondent Ruth Mehrtens 
Galvin, and Louis Banks, former Time Inc. edito- 
rial director, who is now a Harvard Business School 
professor and a member of Time Inc.'s board of di- 
rectors. The guest speaker at the final dinner was 
Former Attorney General Elliot Richardson. "I am 
still a little worried," Richardson told us, “about the 
fact that TIME wants to know what's going to hap- 
pen next. I would have thought you had quite enough 
to do telling us what happened last week." 
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SADAT EMBRACING KISSINGER AFTER AGREEMENT 
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Shuttle to Disengagement 


Never before in a quarter-century of bit- 
ter Middle East diplomatic negotiations 
has a U.S. Secretary of State been so 
handsomely treated by both sides. “You 
have made history this week,” said a 
smiling Israeli Premier Golda Meir to 
Henry Kissinger. Five hours later and 
600 miles away in Egypt, President An- 
war Sadat embraced Kissinger, called 
him “Brother” and said warmly: “Let 
us hope that the road we paved is fora 
lasting peace.” 

The praise and affection were cer- 
tainly deserved, for Kissinger almost 
singlehanded had worked out an agree- 
ment to disengage Israeli and Egyptian 
forces along the Suez Canal. He had 
achieved what President Nixon called 
“the first significant step toward a per- 
manent peace in the Middle East.” 
Under the terms of the settlement, Is- 
rael agreed to pull back forces that have 
been in the Sinai for seven years. At 
the same time, Egypt, whose army 
moved across the canal during the Oc- 
tober war, agreed to thin out its forces. 

Aches and Pains. Kissinger’s prin- 
cipal advantage in last week's negoti- 
ations was his dizzying, diplomatic milk 
run aboard Air Force Two, his blue and 
white 707 jet, between Jerusalem and 
the village of Aswan on the upper Nile, 


_ where Sadat was recovering from a bad 


case of bronchitis, Kissinger made three 


"trips between Sadat and Meir in Jeru- 


salem—who was also ailing, with a pain- 
ful case of shingles—before he was able 
to reach an agreement. But by week’s 
end, in a dramatic demonstration of his 
achievement, he had only to make one 


wan to get the signatures of both Meir 
and Sadat on a document spelling out 
the most important issues on which both 
sides agreed. Though its contents were 
not made public, the pact signed by the 
two heads of government specified, 
among other things, the numbers and 
types of weapons each side would be al- 
lowed to keep in the Sinai. 

Meanwhile, yet another agreement 
was being jointly signed in the tent at Ki- 
lometer 101 on the Cairo-Suez road, 
where the disengagement talks had 
commenced three months ago. Under 
the watchful eye of the United Nations 
representative, Lieut. General Ensio 
Siilasvuo of Finland, the chiefs of staff 
of Israel and Egypt each placed their 
names. Then Israeli General David Ela- 
zar and Egyptian General Mohamed 
Abdel Ghani el Gamasi sat down over 
coffee to discuss implementation of their 
agreement. The document they had 
signed allowed each side five days to 
plan a withdrawal of forces to new and 
separate positions (see map next page). 
They have 49 days to complete the pull- 
out. The Egyptians had demanded Is- 
raeli withdrawal to.the Mitla and Giddi 
passes in Sinai in two weeks; the Israe- 
lis had requested six to eight. 

The settlement pledged the bellig- 
erents to a “scrupulous” observance of 
disengagement, defined the broad pe- 
rimeters of troop reduction and its tim- 
ing, and emphasized that disengagement 
around the Suez Canal was only the first 
step toward a “final, just and durable 
peace.” According to reports in Jerusa- 
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Cah 
f a and anxieties of the oth- 
pptionis, pe Kissinger, in his shuttle 
2 ‘the capitals, was protecting his 
el weer ecomplishments. It had been he 
l) ged out the cease-fire that end- 
[o october war. And it was Kis- 
3 p ain who flew off to take per- 
pect Paro when the rhythm of the 
E engagement talks, which had moved 
Bene Jometer 101 to Geneva, ap- 
Ereitobesbwing = 
M Meeting Kissinger in Washington 
er this month, Israeli Defense Sec- 
Moshe Dayan had proposed that 
Secretary of State resume his inter- 
ediary role. The Egyptians were agree- 
ble: indeed, when Kissinger reached 
he Nileside town of Aswan two weeks 
lio. he planned to stay in the region no 
Sheer than four days. Sadat asked him: 
Why confine it to getting a proposal 
Di Geneva? Why not finish it while you 
tfe here? We can talk to you more eas- 
jy than we can talk in Geneva." 
|! Thus Kissinger commenced his six- 
say shuttle. Three times Air Force Two 
)'ihade the 1,200-mile round trip between 
“*“tswan, 450 miles south of Cairo, and the 
ewly renamed Ben-Gurion Interna- 
|. ,. nal Airport at Lod, outside Tel Aviv. 
n the ‘ftom there, his party of 40 diplomats, 
ypllatteurity men and correspondents heli- 
ill pul (ptered or drove to Jerusalem. 
€ WS! Untying Knots. The round trips, 
Of tht noted TIME Washington Corre- 
to a lfondent John Mulliken, who accom- 
the ‘nied Kissinger, were a study in con- 
1 the ross. Aswan was summery warm; 
d Gidi €rusalem was wet from winter rains 
sia! ind, toward week's end, the season's 
or aist snowstorm. At one end, between 
of liking lunches and late-night discus- 
, fons, Kissinger went sightseeing at the 
is. Kiviet-built Aswan High Dam and the 
esset O00-yea r-old partially submerged 
e is temple of Philae. At the other, he toured 
, sate Israeli National Museum's collec- 
D Bm pena Sea Scrolls and the Billy 
; Ina It Garden. 
deni! Gradually, reported Mulliken, “the 
ace MNE and tempo of the shuttle diploma- 
origi! d proved. At the outset, both sides of- 
faith.’ i What one member of the U.S. party 
e Is A ed ‘total generalities.’ But slowly, as 
rijg tlations continued, they shifted to 
c the g solute Specificalities.’ The Kissinger 
io batih Y knew that talks were succeeding 
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when both Egyptian and Israeli Officials 
pulled out maps on which specific points 
in Sinai were penciled in as withdrawal 
points in the line of disengagement. By 
midweek the two governments had ap- 
parently placed absolute trust in the U.S. 
Secretary of State.” 

In Cairo, Egyptians called him 
“Halal al-'Uqud," literally the “man 
who unties knots”—a reference to the 
wise elder in Egyptian villages who is 
called upon to solve every problem from 
philandering husbands to failing crops. 

The only serious objection to Kissin- 
ger’s role during the week came from the 
suspicious Israeli press and from that 
country’s right-wing opposition. Among 
columnists commenting acidly on “the 
Kissinger Festival” was Yoel Marcus of 
Ha aretz. He suggested that the Secre- 
tary stay in Israel a few hours longer to 
form the new coalition government for 
Premier Meir. A conservative group 
called Citizens for the Prevention of Na- 
tional Disaster warned against a Middle 
East peace along the lines of the Kissin- 
ger "peace" in Viet Nam. It placed 
newspaper ads appealing to Israel's 
leading advocate in the U.S. Senate: SEN- 
ATOR JACKSON: STOP KISSINGER. Knes- 
set Opposition Member Shmuel Tamir 
called the agreement “Middle East Mu- 
nich, 1974." 

The accord was no Munich. Neither 
was it a foolproof solution for one of the 
world's most troubled areas. U.S. observ- 
ers called it fragile and worried that the 
two sides eventually might not find 
themselves compatible. "You can't 
make an agreement to stop people from 
going to war," said one. For one thing, 
implementation of the agreement de- 
pends upon good will. For another, other 
parties are involved in the Middle East 
fighting who had scant part in last 
week's negotiations. 

Untiring Efforts. Before returning 
to Washington, Kissinger flew off to con- 
fer with some of those other parties, 
stopping first to see King Hussein of Jor- 
dan and then going on to Damascus to 
meet with Syrian leaders, who have so 
far steadfastly boycotted all peace ne- 
gotiations. Though he had achieved dis- 
engagement in the Sinai, there were such 
knotty problems remaining as the fate 
of the Palestinian refugees and the ul- 
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timate control of Jerusalem. Tartly com- 
mented The Arab World, a daily digest 
of Middle Eastern news published in 
Beirut: “Judging by the fact that Kis- 
singer had to visit the Middle East three 
times before even the disengagement 
problem was sorted out, he might, if he 
is going to follow the same course, spend 
the rest of his working life shuttling be- 
tween Israel and the Arab states trying 
to narrow gaps.” 

Not likely. The essential point of last 
week's negotiations was that both sides 
earnestly wanted peace, and the untiring 
efforts of one man could help them 
achieve it. If this much progress could be 
gained in only six days, then shuttle di- 
plomacy had certainly proved its werth. 
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Hot Time for Tanaka in Indonesia 


Jakarta, the sprawling capital of Indo- 
nesia, looked at times like a battlefield 
last week. Fires burned all night as an- 
gry mobs attacked stores, businesses, ho- 
tels and nightclubs, smashing and gut- 
ting hundreds of automobiles as they 
surged through the stricken city. It was 
the worst rioting that Jakarta had seen 
since the anti-Communist disturbances 
of 1967. The occasion for the violence 
this time. ironically enough, was neither 
the threat of externally supported sub- 
version nor the advent of civil war; rath- 
er. it was the good-will visit of a friend- 
ly foreign leader, Japanese Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka. 

By the time he reached Jakarta on 
the last stop of his five-nation, eleven- 
day good-will mission to Southeast Asia, 
Tanaka had already encountered an em- 
barrassing amount of hostility. His ef- 
figy had been burned in Bangkok (TIME, 
Jan. 21), and on the day of his depar- 
ture from placid Kuala Lumpur, a hand- 
ful of activists at the University of Ma- 
laysia had staged an auto-da-fé of a 
puppet labeled Tanaka. But the stop last 
week at Indonesia was the worst of all. 

Ugly Scene. One reason that Tana- 
ka’s arrival was delayed until darkness 
was the announced intention of student 
groups to give him a fiery welcome. Ten 
students broke through the tight cordon 
and were caught on the airfield just be- 
fore Tanaka’s arrival. A powerful array 
of riot police and troops in battle dress 
saw to it that Indonesian President Su- 
harto and his guest arrived on time at the 
white Dutch-colonial guesthouse in the 
spacious compound of the President’s of- 
ficial residence. At that point hardly 
anyone could foresee that for the dura- 
tion of his stay, Tanaka would be a vir- 
tual prisoner within this compound, 
guarded by hundreds of tough comman- 
do troops and armored cars. 


INDONESIAN SOLDIER CLUBBING RIOTER WHO RESISTED ARREST 


The violence started with the burn- 
ing of every Japanese automobile with- 
in reach of the roaming crowd—100,000 
strong at times—and quickly mush- 
roomed into the sacking and setting afire 
of stores and businesses that sold Jap- 
anese products, especially those owned 
by overseas Chinese. As night fell on 
the first full day of rioting, the city shook 
with the crashing of rocks through shop 
windows, the crackling of flames, the 
jeering of looting mobs, and the occa- 
sional bursts of gunfire as police and 
troops shot over the heads of the crowds. 

Sometimes the violence began al- 
most playfully, as when the mob 
swarmed over Japanese-made automo- 
biles and deflated their tires. But then 
the cars were set aflame. A special tar- 
get was the Astra Toyota agency, where 
the entire stock of new cars went up in 
flames, their fuel tanks exploding with 
an occasional thud. 

Perhaps the ugliest scene occurred at 
the Pasar Senen shopping center, where 
thousands of rioters looted the Chinese- 
owned stores and stalls and started fires. 
Seven of the ten known victims of the 
two-day riots were killed here. The num- 
ber of dead would have been far greater 
if the Indonesian police and troops had 
not held their fire. “It would have been 
impolite,” explained Foreign Minister 
Adam Malik, “to start shooting while 
our guests were here.” 


The crowd found another target in 


the President Hotel, operated by Japan 
Air Lines. Watching from their win- 
dows, Japanese guests were understand- 
ably shaken as security forces hurled 
back wave after wave of rioters. On one 
occasion, an enormous crowd advanced 
toward the inearby square but was final- 
ly dispersed by troops in scout cars. 

One young rioter told a Western 
journalist: “Don’t worry, this is not 


against you. It’s against the, 
In the opinion of many m 
however, it was not so much 4. Ñ 
anese demonstration ag adi Em 
of Indonesian grievances, “Tp Ini. 
visit,” observed a leading he], 
tor, “was merely the detonaig, RI 
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ernment Officials and the oa 
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dents resent the special privi "if 
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Indonesians. They are also an 
the nation’s new-found Wealth (i 
from oil, which during the pas jee 
jumped in price from $4 vd 
$10.80) has not bettered the lives, 
Indonesian masses, whose per car 
come is only $95 per year. In adi 
the rioting obviously reflected : 
dislike of the country's growing 
ber of Japanese businessmen, m 
strike Indonesians as ruthless, ar 
and aloof. “Is it really necessary ANAKA \ 
one official mildly, “for them j;horsh | 
Japanese barbershops here?" — |; 

More Mixing. While riot ! 
around them, Premier Tanakaani 
ident Suharto went through them? 
of a formal meeting, assuring eat’ Plann 
of their intention to “further stre@turaly 
the friendship and cooperation! No! 
the two countries." More spei AS 
they discussed their $2 billion 
trade. When Suharto asked fora vi de. 
commitment of 500,000 tons olas mi 
fertilizer, Tanaka hinted that ths rium c 
depend on how much Indonesia. 
pan could expect (out of the 14%) Perf 
bbl. that Indonesia currently red th 
per day). Such trade is essential frig afi 
countries, and details of the baft arded 
left up to experts to settle. Ne host 
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^ riots Jin a somewhat lower profile; Tanaka 
akaan geet For his part, Tanaka gave his 
h the mfessing to two huge Japanese enterpris- 
ng eath’s Planned in Indonesia: a $700 million 
er stre@tural-gas project in East Kalimantan 
tion wii North Sumatra, and the $500 mil- 
soe iln Asahan hydroelectric power and 
Hin luminum smelter development. He em- 
shasized that Japan would continue to 
AS oj, Io'ide Indonesia with one-third of the 
vi histo? million in aid supplied by a con- 
nes; Drum composed of Japan, the U.S. and 
cfiestern Europe. 
` “yy Perfect Harmony. While riots 
l Y fred through the city, Suharto gave a 
E "S dinner for Tanaka in the heavily 
e Dal Marded presidential palace. Declared 
ia i € host: “This meeting and Your Ex- 
aka" llency’s presence within our midst . . . 
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,foblems and issues of the Indonesian 
Kople, their feelings, their hopes.” Ta- 
pa answered by expressing his thanks 
Bi àvIng been granted the opportunity 
Witness at first hand-[how] the great 
fe of Indonesia have built a society 
Perfect harmony.” 
£ as Ng no chances on the final day 
isk Visit, the Indonesians prudently 
Ort xa their honored guest to the air- 
lina Y helicopter. Back home in Tokyo, 
ips. told a press conference that the 
j En. must try "to erase the causes 
Tea e demonstrations,” adding: “My 
- IDeed f. Impression was that there was 
it», SF à much greater cooperative ef- 
ii 4 these countries." 
(Ita much eis’ may not have gener- 
P rrespo good will,” concluded TIME 
Bst it ha dent Herman Nickel, “but at 
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Sara With the rest of Asia. If it gets 
Bt Asia ds public to thinking of South- 
» OE of more than just ex- 
[5c urces: the whole bumpy 
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Heath Looks for a Way Out 


The predicament of Prime Minister 
Edward Heath’s government last week 
recalled a World War I cartoon of two 
British tommies huddled miserably in a 
crater at the shell-scarred front. “If you 
know a better "ole," one says sharply to 
the other, “go to it.” Like the tommies, 
the Prime Minister badly needs a bet- 
ter ‘ole. Heath is faced with a crisis that 
shows no sign of immediate relief—and 
threatens to wreck the nation’s econo- 
my. His confrontation with the coun- 
try’s coal miners has réduced Britain to 
such austerity measures to conserve en- 
ergy as cutting power 35%; putting in- 
dustry and business on a three-day week, 
and shutting off television at 10:30 p.m. 
Fora time last week it appeared that 
Heath had found a solution: a snap Feb- 
ruary election to show whether the coun- 
try supported him or the miners. At the 
last minute, after a lengthy meeting with 
his Cabinet, Heath postponed that dras- 
tic step. Instead, he decided to meet once 
more with the powerful Trades Union 
Congress to resolve the dispute. The 
T.U.C., which represents 10 million 
British workers, has promised that if 
Heath would make a settlement with the 
247,000 miners for a wage rise above 
the government's anti-inflationary Stage 
III guidelines, other unions would re- 
frain from citing it as a precedent for 
their demands. Heath considers such a 
commitment necessary to hold the line 
on Britain's 10% inflation rate. 
Politically, Heath cannot afford to 
look as if he is caving in after putting 
his country through the trauma of the 
three-day work week. But such a set- 
tlement could provide a face- 
saving way out. By and large, 
Britons agree that the miners 
are overworked and under- 
paid ón a base pay of $57 a 
week. Because wages are not 
high enough to keep an ad- 
equate work force, the min- 
ers must work overtime to 
keep the country from col- 
lapse. There has been no 
strike, no walkout. “I am 
dead against breaching Stage 
III. but at the same time I’m 
dead against forcing British 
industry to its knees,” de- 
clared Sir Raymond Brookes, 
chairman of the powerful 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 
engineering group. “If the 
rest of the unions can give 
firm guarantees that they will 
not attempt to pour through 
the breach, I’m all in favor 
of making the miners a spe- 
cial case.” R 
With public concern ris- 
ing over paycuts and layoffs, 
some Tories argue that the 
Prime Minister would be bet- 
ter off taking the matter to 
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the country with an antiunion campaign 
fashioned on the theme "Who Governs 
Britain?" But an election waged on the 
labor issue would be divisive. It would 
also spotlight the fact that Heath's pol- 
icy of unfettered economic growth had 
failed. Warned the London Times: “The 
class bitterness and political mayhem 
would leave behind social wreckage that 
would take years to clear up.” 

Toss-Up. Nor is there any certain- 
ty that Heath would win. Although the 
Conservatives seem to have an edge, re- 
cent polls show that an election now 
would be a toss-up. Indeed, there is a 
feeling in many quarters that Britons 
would prefer to vote against both Heath 
and Opposition Labor Leader Harold 
Wilson. As the Financial Times's Joe 
Rogaly put it last week, “My first re- 
action [to news that an election might 
be called] was, goodness, how awful if 
one of them wins.” 

Yet Heath must find a resolution 
soon. Politicians, economists and busi- 
nessmen warned last week that time is 
running out for Britain's beleaguered 
economy. As the country wound up its 
third three-day work week, the costs in 
lost production soared to nearly $1 bil- 
lion. Critics were quick to point out that 
the annual wage settlement sought by 
the miners totaled only $200 million. On 
the international money markets, the 
pound fell to $2.16, its lowest value ever 
against the American dollar. Nearly a 
million Britons had lined up for the dole. 
Said Lord Stokes, chairman of British 
Leyland: “I suggest with respect that 
Heath doesn't quite understand. The 
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whole thing will collapse like a house of 
- cards. He'll have a bankrupt nation on 
his hands." 

Late last week that message seemed 
to be getting through. Amid alarming re- 
ports that steel shortages would have a 
crippling effect on industry, Lord Car- 
rington, Heath’s new energy czar, said 
that full electrical power would be re- 
stored to the steel industry. At the same 
time, Carrington announced that the 
government was considering extending 
the work week to four days. Union lead- 
ers promptly charged that the emergen- 
cy measures had been a “gigantic bluff `; 
others questioned whether the ease-up 
was a ploy before calling an election. 
Carrington denied it. 

The governments cause was not 
helped by Patrick Jenkins, an energy 
minister, who declared that Britons 
should not turn on the lights when 
brushing their teeth since this function 
could easily be performed in the dark. 
In an inept demonstration of his point, 
Jenkins posed for the Daily Telegraph 
shaving by candlelight—using an elec- 
tric razor. 

Heath’s actions have already caused 
hardship among Britain’s working class, 
which averages the longest hours per 
week (44.1) and the shortest vacation 
per year (twelve days) of any nation in 
the European Community. Reduced 
paychecks simply would not stretch to 
meet mortgage, food and time payments. 
“One minute we was a normal person,” 
said Birmingham Shop Steward John 

 Joynson. “Now the whole world is 
turned upside down.” The number of 
F emigration applications of Britons ask- 
Ee c! ing to leave the country has soared. 
fe Wanted Babies. London’s fashion- 
able department stores looked as seedy 
- as portside pubs, with stark light glar- 
ing from naked bulbs powered by gen- 
erators. Yet there were compensations. 
Mayfairs elegant shops looked even 
more elegant with lighted silver cande- 
labra on their counters. The widespread 
use of candlelight cast a heartwarming, 
old-fashioned glow over the misery of it 
all. Recalling the baby boom after the 
1965 New York blackout, officials de- 
cided at 10:30 p.m. they had best spon- 
sor a birth control campaign. Now the 
last thing Londoners will hear when 
they turn off the telly is: "Make sure 
your baby is a wanted one.” 
Meanwhile. as economists wistfully 
looked to the future and predicted 
"that all would be rosy when Britain's 
North Sea oil fields gush in, Gordon 
Richardson, recently named governor of 
— the Bank of England, warned that the 
= Country still faces “years of relative aus- 
terity.” Reason: Britain had been living 
beyond its means and importing too 
n er Heath’s failed gamble for 
s it happened, that was just 
iabHarold Wilson was saying. Sharp- 
. ening up his campaign ‘strategy, the 
_ Labor leader charged that it was not the 
miners who had brought on the crisis 
but the government's. economic mis- 
management. AP - - E: 
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SOVIET UNION 


Solzhenitsyn’s Counterattack 


After a massive, three-week Soviet press 
campaign against him, Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn last week raised his voice in 
counterattack. In a statement issued to 
foreign newsmen from his Moscow 
home, the besieged writer defied the 
Kremlin to refute the charges made in 
his new book, The Gulag Archipelago. 
He accused the Soviets of damning Gu- 
lag's description of Leninist and Stalin- 
ist terror out of “an animal fear of dis- 
closure." To his critics he said: "You 
liars!” It was an unprecedented moment 
of confrontation between 
the Soviet state and a lone, 
heroic man. 

' Solzhenitsyn's outburst 
was sparked by charges 
in Pravda that his new book 
was “slanderous,” “counter- 
revolutionary" and “trea- 
sonable.” In support of 
these, contentions, oth- 
er Russian newspapers 
weighed in with quotations 
allegedly drawn from the 
Russian text of Gulag, 
which was published in Par- 
is last month. All the Sovi- 
et accounts of his book, Sol- 
zhenitsyn said, were distor- 
tions designed to conceal its 
real content from Russian 
readers. Thus. do Soviet 
leaders show, he declared, 
“how tenaciously they cling 
to the bloody past and how 
they want to drag it with 
.them, like a sealed up sack, 
into the future." 

He ticked off some of 
the Russian press’s misrep- 
resentations of Gulag. “lam 
alleged to have written that 
"Hitlers Nazis were gra- 
cious and merciful to en- 
slaved peoples.’ All lies, 
Pravda comrades! Point out 
the exact pages! Tass says that in my au- 
tobiography I admitted my hatred of the 
Soviet system -and people. My autobi- 
ography was published by the Nobel 
Foundation in 1970. It is available for 
the whole world to see how insolently 
Tass lies. , 

"And here'are the prevarications of 
Literary Gazette. I am supposed to have 
said that ‘the Soviet people are fiends,’ 
Cite the page, liars! This is how I am 
quoted in order to incite my uninformed 
countrymen against me: ‘Solzhenitsyn 
equates the Soviet people with the Nazi 
murderers.’ That was a neat bit of word 
Juggling. Yes, I did equate Nazi mur- 
derers with the murderers from the 
Cheka, the G.P.U. and the N.K.V.D. 


[secret police under Lenin and Stalin]. 


But Literary Gazette substitutes ‘the So- 
viet people’ for the police, so our own ex- 
ecutioners can hide more easily in the 
crowd,” E 
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Solzhenitsyn challen e l 

to expose and punish those t Grec 
for the mass slavery and mun A. | 
scribes in Gulag. “What a cath, T Shai 


would be for the country!” hee Si 
“Yet they say nota word, 5 Sero of 
al judgment on all the executi} ded. 
inquisitors and the informers» © tin 
he said, “as soon as the West Ig ee. 
radio announced that Gulag A d such 
broadcast for a half-hour da ead | 
frantically rushed to jam it, No. guld T 
gle word of this book must pene o en 
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SOLZHENITSYN & SONS ; 
No outward signs of anxiety. 


country. ‘As if they could 4 oke 

Solzhenitsyn also respa f 
charges that his purpose In "rid Cessft 
the publication of Gulag m P ewe Alone] 
cember was to disrupt East- sete t 
tions. Actually, he said, t e > da 


that they had extorted the j f 
of Gulag from a friend to V ty 
entrusted it. After five © a 
treatment she handed ! 
hanged herself (TIME, 
still they dare say that 
aries chose the public 
to frustrate détente. In * 
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script from that poor Wor is 

In the final passage ‘fo 
he recalled a prophecy i 
sd Bu 


about the fate of murderous 
are 


narchs: 
Macbeth 
| until 3 : 
d thes!) Great Birnam wood to high Dunsi- 
erg  nanehill = 
NUrder Hl “shall come against him. 
hai «j saw the hand of God in the sei- 
MOS of my manuscript," the writer con- 
Utter pi? d. “The time is here. As was fore- 


5 A ed. i 
Cuong fa Macbeth: Birnam wood shall 


shall never vanquishd be 


| d Such utterances gave rise to wide- 
8 Woo vad speculation that the Kremlin 
r diy retaliate by arresting Solzheni- 
It. uu confining him in a prison psychiat- 
Penete hospital, or banishing him to Siberi- 
Wp exile or deportation to the West. All 
dese possibilities had been implicit in 
ye angry Soviet press attacks on him. 
` fnother, more sinister alternative was 
\ jpgested in phone calls received by the 
Me Titers family. One caller identified 
mself as an undertaker and asked if 


e Solzhenitsyns had any business for 


me 
| 


Í Still, TIME Moscow Correspondent 
“ohn Shaw reported late last week that 
Dzhenitsyn, his wife Natalya and their 
itee sons, Yermolai, Ignat and Step- 
j f, were calmly going about their lives 
their Moscow apartment, showing no 
Wward anxiety about their fate. The 
Quple were busy taking down the dec- 
ions from their Christmas tree, 
fhich by tradition had remained stand- 
b until the Russian Epiphany last 
K. Shaw asked Solzhenitsyn whether 
hought any action would be taken 
inst him. His reply: “I am making 
Predictions. My family and I are 
y for anything. I have fulfilled my 
ly to the dead, and this gives me re- 
and calmness. Once the truth 
med doomed to die. It was beaten. It 
lis drowned. It had turned to ashes. 
ll! now the truth has come alive. No 
" will be able to destroy it." 
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u soken Engagement 
^ hs 
n au if The Middle East’s chronically un- 
paris ful suitor, Libyan Strongman 
Weg! Muammar Gaddafi, seems to 
he sef t the services of a professional 
aker. AIl his past efforts to join 
With other Arab countries have 
ow Libya’s betrothal to Tuni- 
h Gaddafi and Tunisian Pres- 
abib Bourguiba happily an- 
in mid-January, has apparently 
| Token. 
dih th countries at first enthusiasti- 
Poul elcomed the planned merger. It 
n US Created one nation having 
Constitution, flag, capital (Tu- 


yl 
date 
jt It 


rish utive" and legislative, judicial and 
ey ff sien: System, with Bourguiba as its 
ut HY Bat. On and Gaddafi as a Vice Pres- 
a? sue day of the announcement, 
"o M event hailed the development as 
fro that will change the course of 
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COLONEL GADDAFI & PRESIDENT BOURGUIBA AT RECENT MEETING IN DJERBA 
The eternal suitor needed nothing so much as a matchmaker. 


history." Tunis and Tripoli radios be- 
gan identifying themselves as the radio 
of the *Arab Islamic Republic," as the 
new nation was to be known. 

In economic terms, at least, the 
merger made some sense. Tunisia (pop. 
5,500,000) suffers from a labor surplus, 
a lack of natural resources and a for- 
eign debt of more than $1 billion. Oil- 
rich Libya (pop. 2,088,000) needs work- 
ers and has plenty of money for 
investment and industrial expansion. 
Last year Libya's oil wells earned more 
than $2 billion in foreign currency. 

Gaddafi, who fancies himself the 
prophet of Arab unity in the tradition 
of the late Gamal Abdel Nasser, un- 
doubtedly saw more than mere econom- 
ic advantage to joining with Tunisia. He 
may have also viewed it as a means of 
punishing Egypt for back-pedaling on 
its planned unification with Libya and 
for not even consulting him before 
Jaunching the October war against Is- 
rael. Gaddafi was so miffed at Egypt's 
attitude that he refused to attend last 
November's Arab summit in Algeria. 

Despite the economic advantages of 
unification, Tunisia and Libya are other- 
wise so incompatible that observers jok- 
ingly referred to them as "the odd cou- 
ple." Tunisia has been influenced by the 
West since Roman times—most recent- 
ly as a French protectorate (1883-1956) 
—and has a sophisticated and urbanized 
middle and upper class. Bourguiba, 70, 
was educated in French schools and has 
tried to modernize Tunisia by welcom- 
ing Western investors. As long ago as 
1965, he called for recognition of Israel. 
He abrogated many strict Islamic laws, 
banning polygamy and urging his peo- 
ple to ignore the dawn-to-dusk fast dur- 
ing the Ramadan holy month, in order 
to work better. : 

By contrast, Gaddafi, 31, is a funda- 
mentalist Moslem zealot, who scrupu- 
lously observes the Ramadan fast. Since 
coming to power in a 1969 coup, he has 
revived such early Islamic practices as 
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' chief architect of the merger, Tunisia's 


amputating the hands of thieves and the 
public stoning of adulterers. He has 
made it illegal for foreigners as well as 
Libyans to drink liquor. The most con- 
sistently bellicose of Arab leaders, he has 
urged a holy war to exterminate Israel. 
He has also attempted to eradicate all 
foreign influence from Libya. Every- 
where, even on street signs, Arabic let- 
ters have supplanted the Latin alphabet. 

These differences obviously gave 
Bourguiba and his advisers second 
thoughts about unification. Only two 
days after proclamation of the “Arab Is- 
lamic Republic.” Bourguiba fired the 


Foreign Minister Mohamed Masmoudi. 
Then Bourguiba indefinitely postponed 
the referendum that was to ratify the 
unification. Finally, an official Tunisian 
communiqué stated that unity with Lib- 
ya could come only by “stages” and after 
renewed negotiations—conditions that 
in effect consigned the project to limbo. 

To some Middle East observers, 
Bourguiba’s indecisiveness indicates 
that the aging leader may be losing his 
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ecent years, he has suffered at 
e heart attack, arteriosclerosis, 
titis and nervous collapse—re- 
{hep rolonged hospitalization in 
Es d and the U.S. His failing 
ze has probably made him more sus- 
boe to the scheming of his aides. 
ti f these is Masmoudi, a personal 
I6 iof Gaddafi’s, who favors many of 
I^ Libyan leaders pro-Arab, anti- 
Es sentiments. Masmoudi advo- 
ed unification with Libya, and most 
ely saw it as a means of improving 
Town position in the Tunisian power 
g le. At week’s end, evidence of po- 
S : ical difficulties within Tunisia mount- 
Hse as soldiers occupied key Tunis in- 
NUN IE ections. Premier Hedi Nouira, a rival 
3 A ae and a foe of unification, 
ribed the troop movements as a 
precaution.” They were. probably 
ieant to discourage Tunisian youth, 
jany of whom admire Gaddafi, from 
iking to the streets to demonstrate in 
{vor of the merger with Libya. 
| With the proposed union now stalled 
idefinitely, Gaddafi may start looking 
liewhere for a prospective partner. As 
fe Egyptian analyst noted last week: 
Gaddafis style requires continual 
jovement.” 
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Arms for Sale 


| When French Foreign Minister 
Michel Jobert leaves this week on a five- 
y trip to Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and 
ria, he will be pursuing an aggressive 
g&mpaign of economic diplomacy that 
$fast making France the leading seller 
farms to Third World nations. The pol- 
b Is already bringing handsome div- 
fends to his government. Currently 
der negotiation is an agreement with 
fudi Arabia that would assure France 
[Steady supply of Saudi oil over a 20- 
fl period. The deal could lead even- 
illy to the flow of more than 800,000 
l. of Saudi oil a day—a total of 5.6 bil- 
owel * bbl., worth about $50 billion at cur- 
fas te Quee levels. The big question is how 
vet. Iench propose to pay for this mas- 
rillers P Supply of oil. 
VES om art of the payment will certainly 
ased M from French arms. Already 
be ae has Teportedly contracted to sell 
a aoe 38 Mirage III-E fighter-bomb- 
lent of AMX-30 tanks and an assort- 
xpe Ms equi tAnk missiles and amphib- 
ble È ne Pment. In addition, the French 
fa t 8otiating with the Saudis to equip 
YN 


zed 


jU ky, anks With advanced laser aiming 


ta 
pices and 
— Which infra-red detector systems 
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On 


there are arms the Arabs 
_ wp UY,” declares one French of- 
t arms are not specifically 
Inthese agreements." 
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The fact is that almost all of France’s 
trade relations with Third World coun- 
tries involve weaponry. Though both the 
U.S. and the Soviet Union rank well 
ahead of France in total arms exports 
(some $5 billion for the U.S. last year, 
and some $4 billion for the Russians), a 
large percentage of what the super- 
powers send is part of military-assis- 
tance programs. In sales alone, France 
exported. $1.4 billion worth of arma- 
ments last year, and since 1969 it has 
sold arms to no fewer than 43 countries. 
Some of its largest deals last year in- 
cluded Mirage jet fighters to Zaire, AMX- 
30 tanks to Venezuela, antitank missiles 
to several Middle East countries and Su- 
per Frelon helicopters to China. Recent- 
ly, it is reported, France agreed to sell a 
fleet of Mirages to the tiny Persian Gulf 
emirate of Abu Dhabi (pop. 80,000).* 

Huge Surge. Pakistan's air force 
also flies Mirages, and its army—like In- 
dia's—is partially supplied with French 
weapons (though the U.S. has been Pak- 
istan's principal arms supplier, and the 
Soviet Union is India's) In Africa, 
where France supplies 13 of its 15 for- 
mer colonies, as well as several other 
states, the duration of the Nigerian civ- 
il war can probably be attributed as 
much to the steady flow of French weap- 
onry to breakaway Biafra as to the fight- 
ing spirit of the Ibos. In Latin America, 
France has sold arms to nine nations (in- 
cluding 106 Mirage 5s to Argentina and 
111 Mirage rir-Cs to Brazil). Currently 

» it is offering its Exocet antiship missile 
to both the left-wing military dictator- 
ship of Peru and the right-wing mili- 
tary dictatorship of Chile. 

The French arms business experi- 


*Which led Columnist Art Buchwald to imagine 
this exchange between a local chieftain and a Bed- 
ouin. "Ahmed, you lazy lout," shouts the chief, 
“wake up! I have a gift from the King for you. It 
is the latest French fighter plane, the Phantom-Mi- 
rage. It will fly at speeds over 1,100 miles an hour 
and can carry six air-to-air supersonic missiles 
Now what do you say?" Replies Ahmed: "I still 
would rather have a camel.” 


FRENCH ARMAMENTS ON DISPLAY AT SATORY CAMP IN VERSAILLES 
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enced a huge surge following the re- 
markable performance of the fast, ma- 
neuverable Mirage III-C fighter-bomber 
in the hands of Israeli pilots during the 
1967 war. Later, in his tilt toward the 
Arabs, Charles de Gaulle embargoed 
arms sales to Middle East "front line" 
nations (Israel, Egypt, Jordan and Syr- 
ia) but sold 110 Mirages to Libya on 
the rather shaky (though apparently un- 
broken) understanding that they would 
not be used in combat on the Arab side. 
The Israelis got around the embargo by 
buying some stolen plans for the Mi- 
rage III-C from a Swiss engineer in 1969, 
and today manufacture a Mirage of their 
own that is powered by a U.S. General 
Electric J-79 engine. « 

In the past five years, the French 
have learned to merchandise their arms 
with a salesmanship that would do hon- 
or to Sir Basil Zaharoff, the notorious 
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European munitions king who reputedly 
sold $7 billion worth of weapons in the 
pre-World War II era. Within a perma- 
nent exposition at the Satory Camp in 
Versailles, prospective customers can 
leaf through a three-volume catalogue to 
see pictures of the latest models of 
French tanks, jet fighters and mine- 
sweepers. Before making a final selec- 
tion, they may discuss the possibilities 
with France's chief arms merchant, 
General Hugues de l'Estoile, 42, a suave, 
puffy-faced official who learned fluent 
English in the late 1950s while traveling 
around the U.S. studying aerodynamics. 
More important than salesmanship, 
however, are the political factors that 
have contributed to the growth of the 
French arms business. In Latin Amer- 
ica, for instance, the French have ben- 
efited from a U.S. policy (discarded last 
year) of refusing to sell expensive weap- 
onry to Latin American countries 
—which then simply shopped in Europe. 
In the Middle East, the French have 
managed to make sizable arms sales 
both to Arab states that dislike the U.S. 
and to others that distrust the Soviet 
Union. In his travels this week, Foreign 
Minister Jobert hopes to take further ad- 
vantage of this reluctance to deal with 
the superpowers—and of the natural 
trading links that already exist between 
the Arabs and the Europeans. 
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Catching the Kidnapers 


In the darkness just before dawn, po- 
lice silently began closing in on the 
sleeping village of Cicala (pop. 1,913), 
perched in the desolate mountains of 
Calabria at the southern tip of Italy. As 
the armed men crept into position be- 
hind walls and over tile rooftops, the vil- 
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GETTY & HIS MOTHER, ACTRESS GAIL HARRIS, AFTER HIS RELEASE LAST MONTH 


lagers were suddenly awakened by bark- 
ing dogs. Even before the police knocked 
on his door, Antonio Mancuso, 35, a lo- 
cal carpenter, knew it was over. “No,” 
he shouted, “I won't open.” An instant 
later he changed his mind and surren- 
dered docilely. 

Mancuso was one of eight members 
of a Mafia-style gang arrested last week 
in coordinated raids in both Calabria 
and Rome on charges relating to the kid- 
naping of Eugene Paul Getty II, 17, 
grandson of the American oil billionaire. 
After almost six months of captivity, 
young Getty—minus his right ear—was 
released last month when his grandfa- 
ther paid $2,890,000 in ransom. The kid- 
napers, following an old custom of Ca- 
labrian bandits, had cut off his ear. They 
then sent it toa Rome newspaper to con- 
vince his grandfather that they meant 
business. 

In addition to Mancuso, police ar- 
rested Domenico Barbino, 26, a dapper, 
handsome hospital orderly at Rome's 
Policlinico Gemelli, who had moved to 
the capital from Calabria ten years ago. 
Police suspect that Barbino dealt in 
drugs, a sideline that brought him into 
contact with young Getty and his circle 
of hippie friends who clustered around 
Rome's swinging Piazza Navona. 

Another arrested suspect was Vin- 
cenzo Mammoliti, 43, an olive-oil deal- 
er from the Calabrian coastal town of 
Gioia Tauro, who reportedly spent 22 
yearsin the U.S. and is said to be a mem- 
ber of a Mafia-like family of Calabrian 
criminals. His-brother, Saverio Mam- 
moliti, an escaped convict with a crim- 
inal record that includes armed robbery, 
vanished before the police sprang their 
trap. Of the eight men arrested, at least 
three were found with -some of the 
marked ransom money. But police so 
far have refused to divulge how much 
of the ransom has been recovered. 


The village suddenly was awakened by the barking of dogs. 
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The raids climaxeq al 
cat-and-mouse played TS | 
the kidnapers, and young y 
er, former Actress Gail 
Harris was at first wary of mi 
with the police out of fear coop 
ing her son’s life. When NES 
cretly tapped her telephone Nj) 
a man with a Calabrian. sic} cy 
calling to negotiate the rang 
son. The gang demanded sin 
finally settled for $2,899 000 Mil, 
the money, Billionaire Getty M 
in England, sent to Rome y, vali 


faced American, identified 1 T 
newspapers as Fletcher Chase $ p 
Diego. Chase packed 52,099 M Neg 


in lire into three sacks, but no, bel 
lice had microfilmed each ons ' | 
Sacks of Lire. Then, carey | 
lowing the kidnapers’ ins, 
Chase, in a rented car, headed a! 
the autostrada toward Naples id 
ter passing Lagonegro, south ofN 
members of the gang pulled upat 
DESEE pru IESIDENT 
side in a Citroén and pelted Chaslfarcica 
with pebbles while the ment” 

rubbed their fingers together asale gene 
for money. Chase got.the mesyzpuld b: 
pulled over to the side. While e, whi 
handing over the sacks of lire, ac; Rene 
en by a Rome detective withaafly. T 
blonde policewoman at his side t4600 tc 
near by. Pretending to be tourists) Vol€; a 
pictures, they managed to get afseals | 
look at the suspected kidnaper. tasilia i 
back in Rome, the police identifi#l picke 
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Calabrians and then shadowed m 


a month before making the zs 
Young Getty, on an Austrian stil) 
tion with his mother, volunteer? B 
to Rome to identify the suspects 
are still seeking Saverio Mammo teco 
they think is “very close to the bop ara 
rather brains, behind the plot” yino 
Getty’s was the most SP Re ove 
kidnaping involving the rich ory eyt * 
spring in Italy last year—but Mh otc 
only one. In 1973 there Wee "ybesin. 
kidnapings for ransom in Italy. = Neiro, 
week Student Pier Giorgio BO [smaji 
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BRAZIL 


Democracy Mocke f 
“The electoral college i$ He, See 
clared Brazilian president 
Ulysses Guimarães. SO, 7 sitse: 
have added, was the who n slll fo 
campaign. Guimaraes ane’ “o'Mbaste 
tion Brazilian Democ rce agi ealiar 
Party never had a chan? Tesi 
countrys ruling military 
and its candidate, Gener? ied fare al 
sel. Though the gener? 
the election the trapping Josin 5 
they had no intention 1 
white-haired Geisel Wn 
last summer by Oulé 
General Emílio Médici. 
Geisel’s "victory" W 


MANCHETE 


led upg 
i farcical election. 
men ¥} 
er asale generals ruled that the President 
mesyzpuld be chosen by the electoral col- 
While pe, Which is controlled by the Nation- 
irae Renewal Alliance, the government 
with 2 ary. The government offered to pay 
is side:600 to each elector who showed up 
ouristsypvote; as a result, there were few emp- 
o get af seats in the Chamber of Deputies in 
‘| ilia on election day last week. Gei- 


ian skit, Exact Image. The campaign itself 
nter] not exactly a textbook example of 
specs peracy in action. While Geisel had 
mmolitB°vernment plane and the govern- 
the beget controlled press at his disposal, 
Jot.” jlimaraes was not even given radio or 

wi! ume: In the city of Campo Grande, 
sp or ts 8°Vernment-owned electric compa- 
jut hen off the power just when a meet- 
ere (280 Guimarães’ supporters was about 


p begin. In Niterói, a city near Rio de 


iste, perplexed bystanders watched 
5 en band of demonstrators parade 
| NC d the streets carrying placards 
7 M ur foran end to censorship and a re- 
Her o democracy. 'The marchers were 
Bud d that no further demonstrations 

Ic be permitted. 
bags his cause was hopeless, Gui- 
lhile thought the effort was worth- 
ke Oru; The campaign gave him the op- 
fiu Y to raise issues in public that 
S cavil Normally not be covered in the 
jal "n A censored press. Guimarães 
00: a Koon against “arbitrary arrests and 
e p! sllled f lon, torture and violence." He 
d Mota, 9r an end to press censorship and 
C Pra d the junta's refusal to allow 
ident a direct voice in electing the 
* capabl Observing that “people who 
Ie also of working and paying tax- 
Capable of voting." Surpris- 
arges were printed in local 
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j SPapers, 
et : : 
ident 65, is Brazil's first Protestant 
is Ut otherwise is an exact im- 
ut Military predecessors: That 
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means a strict adherence to the junta’s 
drive to make Brazil “the Japan of South 
America,” a drive that last year result- 
ed in an economic growth rate of 11.4%. 
one of the highest in the world. Bra- 
zilians are happy with the relative pros- 
perlty the military dictatorship has 
brought. Geisel has also indicated that 
he will take a hard line on civil liber- 
ties, which have been suspended since 
1964, when the generals overthrew left- 
ist President João Goulart, Brazil’s last 
freely elected head of state. In a speech 
delivered shortly after his election, Gei- 
sel warned that during his five-year term 
“any subversive tendencies or acts of 
corruption” would be crushed. For Bra- 
zilians who have lived. with rumors of 
summary arrests, torture and execution, 
his meaning was perfectly clear. 
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Take That, Ludwig 


To Western music lovers, Beethoven 
may have written “the most sublime 
noise that has ever penetrated into the 
ear of man,” as Novelist E.M. Forster fe- 
licitously phrased it. But to China’s pro- 
pagandists, Beethoven, along with Schu- 
bert and Mozart, was just tinkling out a 
tune on that dreary old capitalist cash 
register. “There are some people who 
to this day are still uncritically intro- 
ducing these things to our youth,” huffed 
Peking’s People’s Daily last week. “If we 
go on like this, where will our young peo- 


ple be led?” 


Apparently alarmed by the enthu- 
siastic response given three visiting or- 
chestras from! the West last year, the 


London Philharmonic, the 
Vienna Philharmonic and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Peking has launched an at- 
tack on the decadent compos- 
ers who are the mainstay of 
the classical repertory. Bee- 
thoven, said the newspaper, 
was a “German capitalist,” 
while Schubert’s gloom re- 
sulted from his oppression by 
Austria’s feudal rulers. If he 
had been a good Marxist, 
Schubert would of course 
have finished the "Unfin- 
ished" Symphony. Mozart is 
scarcely worth considering. 
Nothing he ever wrote com- 
pares with The White-Haired 
Girl, the propaganda-laden 
Chinese revolutionary ballet. 

Was Peking seriously es- 
pousing such nonsense? Well, 
not exactly. The propagan- 
dists’ real target, some West- 
ern observers speculated, was 
not Beethoven, Schubert, or 
even poor Mozart, but some- 
one much closer at hand. 
Though Sinologists differed 
as to who the target might be, 
one school went so far as to 
speculate that it was none 
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other than Chairman Mao's wife Chiang 
Ching, the self-anointed cultural over- 
seer of the People's Republic. Chiang 
Ching had warmly welcomed the West- 
ern orchestras and had specifically 
asked the Philadelphia Orchestra to in- 
clude Beethoven's Sixth Symphony, the 
“Pastoral,” in its program. 

Newfangled Ideas. Chiang Ching 
and her colleagues, this group of Sinol- 
ogists noted, had been behind recent at- 
tacks on Confucius, which, as everyone 
in China seemed to know, was really 
their way of denouncing the pragmatists 
led by Premier Chou En-lai. The ball is 
now back in Chiang Ching’s court, and 
who knows how she will show her wrath 
against Chou's group? Will she lash out 
at such modern composers as Bartók 
and Stravinsky, assuming that everyone 
realizes she means you-know-who and 
his newfangled ideas? Or will she defi- 
antly schedule a Peking Beethoven Fes- 
tival and, like Schroeder in the Peanuts 
cartoon, carry a bust of Ludwig wherev- 
er she goes? 


CHIANG CHING & CHOU EN-LAI 
Just tinkling out a tune. 
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A More Profound Peril 


The energy crisis may cause a per- 
manent change in America’s affluent 
way of life. But a more profound peril 
—at least in one sober, clear-eyed view 
lies elsewhere. “In every crisis Amer- 
icans have turned to drink,” declares 
Mrs. Fred Tooze, president of the still 
flourishing, 250,000-member National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the foe of demon rum since 1874. “Li- 
quor dealers admit that since the en- 
ergy crisis began, the consumption of al- 
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coholic beverages has greatly increased. 
The need for conserving gasoline may 
even enhance their ‘take, since people 
will remain home and drink more.” 
Mrs. Tooze (rhymes with guess 
what) rightly points out that alcoholism 
is a serious and growing problem in the 
U.S. Whether the energy crisis is adding 
to the problem is less clear. “It’s a little 
early to get actual figures," admits Mrs. 
Tooze, “but we know—how well we 
know—that it happens." And even if it 
does, can't a bit of good cheer against 
the chill blast of winter be counte- 
nanced? “The only place for a cocktail,” 
says Mrs. Tooze, “is after the rooster.” 


Agnew at the Bar 


The fortunes of Spiro T. Agnew spi- 
ral steadily downward. He has been off 
the federal payroll since last Oct. 10, the 
same day he pleaded nolo contendere to 
a charge of income tax evasion (though 
his perquisites still include a Govern- 
ment-paid staff of six, a Secret Service 
detail and a limousine). Friends have 
been able to raise only $40,000 toward 
paying his legal bills, which may exceed 
$200,000. Last week, rejecting Agnew's 
plea “not to strip me of my means of live- 
lihood," a three-judge panel appointed 
by the Maryland Court of Appeals unan- 
imously agreed that Agnew should be 
disbarred. Said the court: “We see no ex- 
tenuating circumstances allowing a less- 
er sanction." A final ruling by the full 
Appeals Court is expected by March. 

_ In the meantime, Agnew hopes to 
raise some ready cash by selling his sub- 
urban Maryland home outside Washing- 
ton. The asking price for the 9-room 
Georgian-style house, which Agnew 
purchased for $190,000 about a year ago: 
$325,000. Most of the increase is the re- 
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ihe re 
sult of $125,000 worth of « purce | 


provements” ordered by thee pees | 
vice. The former Vice Preg le E. 
required to reimburse the g a Ga 
for such improvements one vot Ri 
fice. Agnew still has not fount # No 
and even if he manages to gel ticity 


he is asking, there are stil] th issiona 
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Trials of the Watergate Juryftion o 


When 23 men and womg Y€” N 
sworn in as grand jurors for the y doldem 
trict Court in Washington o; lie! PU 
1972, they anticipated a cop. PO 
two-to-three-month duty before e? Er 
into relative inactivity for the ren f? 
of the 18-month term. Less jj, ¢ 
weeks after the swearing-in, f; 69 
were arrested on charges of bu h 
wiretapping at Watergate 
grand jurors have been at theconM ,.. 
posal ever since. Their 19-month E 
of duty is already the longest ind = 
court history, and no end is insigt} 

Because wrestling with (heit o 
of Watergate means that the nite 4 
called an average of three days ain pec 
two of them have lost their jobs iq not 
peated absences from work, ania m 
have lost out on promotion (ence Į 
nities. Eleven of the 23 wu 1 


ployed by the Government alint to 
continue to draw full salaries. Slain or 
the others, who include bl White ( 
workers and domestics paid on'Wondey 
basis, rely heavily on the mo george 
get for each day they serve. Unt belie’ 
August, that was $20. Then Rire bre 
Vladimir N. Pregelj, 46, a 3 Int 
for the Library of Congress. E d | 
a law entitling grand jurors £ ioe 
ditional $5 a day for service y Mni 
days. He was unable, howew i 
suade court administrators 0" lid 
pay raise retroactive. cat le j 

A. second Watergate 8. 
sworn in last August to dea iit 
titrust action against IT]. (ms 
paign contributions and othe ps BY in 
is having similar problems XT. the, 
the jury’s foreman, Julian ee E 
54, an independent insu’ oA 
said that he was quitting Jes s 


ations 
le in J 


S € ha. 
come had “dropped at piii Side: 
month, and my business V |i In f 
the drain.” cont E RIS 

But despite the pel ofp on 
most of the members of the est! lice j 
have been remarkably emi 
their criticism. Says ae " 

“We are all getting a litt ei 

body wants to drop OUt: d b 

We may be in the home". 

all realize this is à histon’ 
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We report was coldly scientific, its 
urce unassailably objective, its grave 
Protegipport unmistakably clear: at least as 
€ Sc, fe as last October, an effort to conceal 
€Siden, fidence in the Watergate scandal was 
> Gove, fil jn operation In the innermost reach- 
nce o fof Richard Nixon’s White House. 
ound al No such direct conclusion was ex- 
drawn, of course, by the six pro- 


) get p ficit! 2 

Ui tional sound, recording, and electron- 
Ne experts who had exhaustively 
kamined a presidential tape recording 


Dntaining a mysterious 18-minute de- 
le Jury lion of a Watergate conversation be- 
Wome, Ween Nixon and his intimate aide, H.R. 

Omer g would have exceeded bot 
r the ypldeman. it : 


"hi rview and their competence. But 
n on jer pu 


Convert 


Jc 
eed by pushing buttons on a tape re- 
T 


der at least five—and probably nine 
a fimes, they had found, in effect, that 
f burg destruction of evidence necessarily 
ieu to be deliberate. Until someone 
he cox hin the White House steps forward 
D dmit that his or her fingers pushed 
yest ind ose keys to wipe out the conversation, 

e cover-up cannot, indeed, be consid- 


s insi 
th thee’ to have ended. 


h An FBI Quiz. In a statement, the 


the A White House pleaded with “the Amer- 
ir ose people” to realize that the erasure 


lid not prove that the lost conversation 
rk, adhd contained any incriminating evi- 
tion “Hence. But that legally valid distinction 
uror | logic and, perhaps more impor- 
ent M nt to Nixon's survival as President, 
vies S lain ordinary common sense. Only the 
e ten hie Queen in Alice's Adventures in 
aid on Wonderland, as conservative Columnist 
o momiseorge F, Will observed, was capable 
ve. Urat believing “six impossible things be- 
hen R'üre break fast." 

a fe) In the wake of the court-appointed 
ss, nels devastating findings, the nation 
ors HMCe again experienced the dismay of 
ice wg wing that FBI agents were back in 
weh. * White House, quizzing Nixon's clos- 
s tome “Ssociates in a search for those who 

M sommitted a criminal act. This time 
T: Nquiry had the official sanction of 
al wire, Who ordered that all evidence be 


ieg np Over to a federal grand jury for 
«erg Oe indictment. Unlike an earlier 


gor . 
" w qe the White House—shortly af- 


The witetap-burgiany of Democratic 
Being Headquarters at the Water- 
b ae of 1972—the FBI agents this 
sid 4n imposing prime suspect: the 

ty, Cent himself. 
E n four days of testimony in Sirica’s 
onal “ssion Cor courtroom following sub- 
e ofi d Tice RON the experts' report, the ev- 
rest Mereasingly constricted the pe- 
ring which the taped conversa- 
en erased. Since the erasure 
Pci; (2. Mired the confluence of a 
5 the Ene machine and-one specific 
d. If the pects were also severely lim- 
© White House’s own records 
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PRESIDENT NIXON DURING DISCUSSION IN THE WHITE HOUSE LAST WEEK 


The erasure was deliberate, the suspects 


are accurate—an uncertain proposition 
—only three persons are known to have 
had access to both the tape and the re- 
corder in the suspect period. They are 
Stephen Bull, Special Assistant to the 
President; Rose Mary Woods, Nixon's 
secretary for 22 years; and Nixon. 
Whether either subordinate would 
dare do such a deed without the Pres- 
idents knowledge seems doubtful, 
though not impossible. Either way. Nix- 
on's case does not improve much. Sure- 
ly neither Miss Woods nor Bull would 
have acted alone unless to protect the 
President from his words on the tape. In- 
deed, the theory most helpful to Nixon 
is that Bull might have acted to shield 
his old boss, Haldeman. Again, howev- 
er, it is hard to imagine what Halde- 
man might have said that did not at least 
implicate Nixon in knowledge of some 
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Haldeman misdeed. past or planned. 

Other possibilities may yet be turned 
up by investigators or put forward by 
the White House. but no innocent ex- 
planation for the erasure itself seems at 
all likely. The missing words involve a 
conversation between Nixon and Hal- 
deman on June 20, 1972. just three days 
after the original Watergate arrests. The 
tape was among those subpoenaed by 
Archibald Cox, the special prosecutor 
whom Nixon fired last October. It was 
later turned over to Judge Sirica. Cox 
had drawn the "irresistible inference" 
that Haldeman had reported to the Pres- 
ident that day whatever he knew about 
the origins of the Watergate conspiracy. 
Nixon, claimed Cox, might well have 
advised Haldeman how to handle the 
cover-up of the affair in its earliest — 
stages. Haldeman's own notes of the — 
15 
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conversation describe it as a discussion 
of a “PR [public relations] offensive to 
top” the effects of the break-in on the 
1972 presidential campaign. 

For Nixon, the new blow came at a 
most inopportune time. He had closed 
down Operation Candor, designed to an- 
swer most of the suspicion about his role 
in Watergate and other disputes and 
about his personal finances and taxes. 
So far as events would allow, according 
to White House spokesmen, he would 
now turn to other matters of national 
concern. while his aides and supporters 
took a new hard line on Watergate, ac- 
cusing his critics of badgering him for 
partisan and selfish purposes. 

Indeed, only hours before the tape 


been told of the impending tape report. 
while Ford apparently had not. Yet he 
later gamely contended that he sull be- 
lieved what he had said. He lamely dis- 
missed the tape revelation as “a tech- 
nical and confusing matter.” 

There was no way. however, to read 
the technical report as the work of po- 
litical or philosophical enemies of 
Nixon. Nationally known experts in 
their field, the six scientists had been 
mutually accepted by both the special 
prosecutors and the White House. Four 
had been readily proposed by both sides; 
each of the other two had been suggest- 
ed by one party, then checked out and 
accepted by the other. Sirica finally ap- 
pointed the panel. The fact that the six, 
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SIX COURT-APPOINTED TAPE PANELISTS WITH FEDERAL MARSHAL (RIGHT)* 
Unanimous agreement, that rarity among experts 


report was made public, Vice President 
Gerald Ford had launched that line in 
a strident, almost Agnewesque speech 
to the American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation in Atlantic City. He lashed out at 
“a few extreme partisans” who were de- 
termined to “crush the President and his 
philosophy” so they could “dominate the 
Congress, and through it, the nation.” 
It was an ill-considered and surprising 
turnabout for Ford. Until then he had 
seemed fully aware of his delicate role 
as a possible successor who would be 
called upon to play a healing and con- 
ciliating role if Nixon left office. 
After some hesitation, White House 
spokesmen admitted that Nixon’s 
‘speechwriters had drafted the Ford re- 


marks. Apart from the surprising non se- 


quitur that Nixon’s resignation and 
Ford’s ascendancy to the Oval Office 
would destroy Nixonian policies, the 
speech was an indication that Ford may 
have been sandbagged by the White 
House. Some White House aides had 


representing various specialties bearing 
on the detection of tape alterations, had 
agreed unanimously—a rarity among 
experts of any type—lent heavy weight 
to the professionalism of their report. 
The tape report also came at a time 
when Representatives and Senators 
touring their home districts during a 
congressional recess had detected no 
overriding tide of opinion for the im- 
peachment of the President. Ford had 
even declared, wishfully perhaps, that 
"the corner has been turned," and Nix- 
on was regaining popularity. Fresh opin- 
ion polls quickly challenged that opti- 
mistic assumption. A Louis Harris 
Survey indicated that Operation Candor 
had been a dismal flop. Despite it, Nix- 
on had skidded to a low point in popu- 
larity: only 30% of the public found his 
Job performance acceptable. More sig- 
nificant, for the first time a plurality, 
“Richard H, Bolt. John G. McKnight, Franklin 


S. Cooper (kneeling). James L. Fla E 
ing), Mark R. Weiss and Thomas Gs Stockhaw yr 
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47% to 42%, agreed tha 1 
sign. A Gallup poll also she y 
slipping again; his appro Owed 
two points to match his all Tat, 
27% last October after thew! 
Night Massacre. Omin 
both polls reflected o 
taken before last w 
tape. 

The latest tape debacle j 
further endanger Nixon's sur 
fice. One of the most Power er8o^ 
the House, which must decid Mhree b 
the President is to be impeach huven 
a qualified—but possibly i a ; 
—call for his resignation. Horie nov 
and Means Chairman Wilbur p Order 
Democratic head of the commi fanscri 
vestigating Nixon's taxes, saig White 
erasure had "destroyed the cay farison 
gram" of the President, and mag, Ind tyP 
peachment recommendation j| Pic 
House Judiciary Committee myl large 
ly. Mills said that if Nixon agkeqrandings 
vice, he would say, “Resign in y; &hnig 
future.” He added: "We woul pylusions 
ter off with Jerry Ford as pregi@pe “ir 
Mills offered an intriguing indus. . / 
he said he would support legisla"! 
assure Nixon’s immunity from pape 7 
prosecution if he leaves office bj Reni 
House Republican leader, An os 
John Rhodes, predicted thal le s 
ciary Committee will vote to img) i 
Illinois Republican Congressman; I 
Anderson, a good political Vana 
vane, declared, “This is the pene scope f 
link in the chain of evidence lj. a 
steadily been forged to show tht! Seventy 
has been a conscious, deliberaltitontain 
to obstruct justice. One has the fion bei 
of approaching the final denovttnan, fo 
this drama.” He also thought ll fad bee 
tery of the erasure should soont} The 
(see THE ESSAY). _falyan 

Although unreeled in flat, dnf plained 
es, the findings of fact by the tapëi& s ope 
and the testimony that follow stare 
nished a plethora of tantaliattpast tw 
with which much of the nati Homag 
join a grim whodunit game dni imina 
solving. After all Nixon's pfo SPe- T 
innocence, his multiple promise ants r 
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structing justice and lym 
crime. 


physics professor at both noted 
University of Illinois. ns iss 
panel had first assemblee cn 
in Washington's ExecutlV* yrs E 
ing to agree on their p“ : 
done almost nothing ‘ing 
months,” he said, estim? an 
panel had spent up ip in" 
amining the tape various, Cil E 
tan, Cambridge, Salt ^ 
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UrViyg 1EYBOARD OF A UHER 5000 RECORDER, MODEL ON WHICH THE TAPE SCIENTISTS BELIEVE THAT THE ERASURE PROBABLY OCCURRED 


“erful y 
cide n 
nen aven, Murray Hill, NJ. and Los 
y m tos, Calif. They were supplied with 
Hoy che now-celebrated Uher 5000 tape re- 
bur y rder used by Rose Mary Woods for 
Me nscribing subpoenaed tapes, another 
E hite House Uher recorder for com- 
‘Frison, as well as Miss Woods’ lamp 
i ewriter. 
à af picking up a pointer, Bolt explained 
d large chart that presented the panel s 
askegpandings in graphic form. A principal 
1 p Echnique used in arriving at their con- 
“fusions, he noted, was to develop the 
spe “in a sense that you develop a pic- 
ure.” A fluid containing magnetically 
sitized particles was rubbed over the 
ipe. The particles arranged themselves 
conformity to magnetic imprints pre- 
“fiously induced on the tape by electron- 
‘¢ signals in the original recording and 
-"Basig processes. Thus the imprints 
(0 Mould be seen with the naked eye and 
Essman hotographed. Bolt also noted that the 
ical “Signals had been analyzed by oscillo- 
3 penat ope, fed through frequency spectra de- 
nce WNices, and put into digital computers. 
OW thal venty minutes of the tape, which also 
iberatèitontained a non-Watergate conversa- 
as the ‘tion between Nixon and John Ehrlich- 
eno man, former Domestic Affairs Adviser, 
ight tic d been played back for listening. 
oon)’ The Signature. Speaking animat- 
filyand in a high-pitched voice, Bolt ex- 
at, dnf) lined the rudiments of a tape record- 
etaperers operation. When the "record" and 
# start” buttons are pushed, the tape rolls 
1 t two "heads" containing tiny elec- 
Omagnets. The first, the erase head, 
Minates most previous signals on the 
Pe. The second, the record head, im- 


(d nature” on the tape. This mark is 
e fif S Unetive to the machine. When the 
o crot 
ard E 7 
-& NS 
4 ems 
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Loud buzz 


How the Nixon 


ree buttons had been pushed at least five times, and perhaps as many as nine times. 


machine is set to begin recording, the 
record head also leaves a distinctive 
mark. 

Another of the experts, Thomas G. 
Stockham Jr., a computer-science pro- 
fessor at the University of Utah, then 
cheerily demonstrated that once the re- 
cord button is depressed, it "locks itself 
down." It can be released only by push- 
ing any of four other buttons: "start," 
"fast forward," "rewind" or "stop." If a 
foot pedal is used to control the record- 
er, the lifting of a foot will cause the 
tape to stop moving, but will not result 
in the erase head's leaving the telltale 
four-line "off" signature. 

When they developed the 18-min- 
ute segment of tape, the experts found 
five of the "off" signatures, indicating 
that while the record button was down, 
it had been manually released at least 
five times by pushing other buttons. 
Each of these "off" signatures was pre- 
ceded on the tape, logically enough, by 
an "on" mark. That meant that some- 
one had pushed three buttons (two to 
start, one to stop the erase-record pro- 
cess) at least five times (see chart). 

Actually. the experts are almost cer- 
tain that nine such operations were in- 
volved. This is because they discovered 
four other “on” marks. The only reason 
they did not declare definitively that 
there were nine recorded segments with- 
in the 18-minute portion was that none 
of these four was paired with a distin- 
guishable "off" signature. They assume 
these “off” signatures were fully or part- 
ly removed by the erase head in minute- 
ly overlapping operations. As Stockham 
explained it: "It is impossible to start re- 
cording and then start recording again 
without having stopped in between." 

Thus the experts convincingly ex- 
plained two of the key conclusions in 
their report: 1) "The erasures and buzz 
recordings were done in at least five, and 
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perhaps as many as nine, separate and 
continuous segments" and 2) “Erasure 
and recording of each segment required 
hand operation of keyboard controls on 
the Uher 5000 machine." 

Those findings completely ruled out 
the possibility, first raised in Sirica's 
court on Nov. 26 by White House Coun- 
sel J. Fred Buzhardt, that Rose Mary 
Woods had inadvertently caused the 
buzzed-out portion of the tape. She tes- 
tified that she had been using a Uher 
5000 to play back the June 20 tape in 
her White House office on Oct. 1 when 
she got a telephone call. She said that 
she reached for the telephone with one 
hand, mistakenly pushed the record but- 
ton with the other and "must have" kept 
her foot on the pedal. But she also said 
her conversation lasted only about five 
minutes, and she refused to take respon- 
sibility for the rest of the buzz. 

Buzz Section. The report does not 
mean that Miss Woods could not have 
done what she said she did. But such ac- 
tion would not produce the markings 
that the experts found on the obliter- 
ated section of tape. Even if she did 
make what she called her "terrible mis- 
take,” the erasure had to have been done 
in at least five other steps that could 
hardly have been accidental. 

As for the source of the noise it- 
self. a hum of varying loudness, the 
panel ruled out Miss Woods’ typewriter 
and lamp—even though Counsel Buz- 
hardt had said he had successfully sim- 
ulated the sound.on Miss Woods' re- 
corder with them. Mark R. Weiss, vice 
president for acoustics research of Man- 
hattan's Federal Scientific Corp.. tes- 
tified flatly that these could not have 
generated the noise. The panel used 
the lamp and typewriter, but "at no 
time." he said, "were we able to obtain 
a sound that resembled either by lis- 
tening or by spectrum analysis the sound 
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that was recorded on the tape." 

The bearded and long-haired Weiss 
said instead that a defective component 
in Miss Woods’ recorder had permitted 
a 60-cycles-per-second hum from the 
machine's electric cord to be picked up 
on the tape during recording. The ex- 
perts reproduced a sound matching the 
buzz on the tape, but were unable to do 
so after replacing the component (a 
bridge rectifier). The sound level was af- 
fected by placement of a hand near the 
recorder, by noise on the line and by er- 
ratic functioning of the recorder. These 
tests further substantiated another find- 
ing of the panel: “The Uher 5000 re- 
corder designated Government Exhibit 
No. 60 [the one Miss Woods used] prob- 
ably produced the entire buzz section." 

That, too, is a. key finding, vastly 
narrowing the area of search for the per- 


tiple manipulations of whoever tam- 
pered with the tape. Bolt explained that 
the assumption that speech underlies the 
entire buzz is basically ^a statistical ar- 
gument." There are only three breaks 
in the hum—and speech fragments ap- 
pear in each. But the panelists say there 
is no hope of ever recovering the orig- 
inal conversation. 

The persuasive testimony of the 
technicians inspired a spirited contest 
between two aggressive lawyers: Rich- 
ard Ben-Veniste, 30, the brash assistant 
prosecutor who has handled much of the 
tapes controversy in the Sirica hearings, 
and James St. Clair, 53, the Boston trial 
lawyer who became the President's new 
chief counsel for all of his Watergate de- 
fense on Jan. 1. Far less defensive than 
his soft-spoken predecessors, Buzhardt 
and Leonard Garment, the poised, sil- 
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son or persons who caused the erasure. 
While the panel qualified this conclusion 
with the word “probably” and used the 
term "almost surely" in a second ref- 
erence to the Uher at another point in 
Its report, the experts have little doubt 
that Miss Woods' machine was used for 
theerasures. They cannot say so with ab- 
solute certainty only because it is con- 
Ceivable that some other recorder could 
have the same component defect and 
produce recording characteristics iden- 
tical with those of “Exhibit 60.” But they 
greatly doubt that possibility. 

Another major conclusion of the 
panel was that the 18-minute section of 
tape “probably contained speech orig- 
inally.” The evidence for this is that the 
‘Scientists found three tiny “windows” on 

_ the tape—minute sections in which the 
: buzz did not appear. Although undetect- 
‘able by an untrained ear, they found in 
each of the windows “a fragment of 
speechlike sound lasting less than one 
second.” These sections apparently were 
missed by the erase head in the mul- 
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“I don't give a damn what Haig said, | never went near those tapes!” 


ver-haired St. Clair sharply challenged 
any effort by Ben-Veniste to get the ex- 
perts to draw conclusions going beyond 
their carefully stated report. 

St. Clair interrupted Expert Weiss 
at midsentence in one answer with a 
curt, “Thank you.” Objected Ben-Ven- 
iste: “This is a joint panel here and these 
experts should not be cut off.” Sirica sus- 
tained the prosecutor. St. Clair, in turn, 
objected vigorously when Ben-Veniste 
tried to get one of the technicians to de- 
Clare flatly that the erasure was "'delib- 
erate.” Although the report leads to that 
inescapable conclusion, none of the ex- 
perts would put it that bluntly. Sirica 
complained, “That’s what I want to 
know.” The best Ben-Veniste could get 
was Bolt’s concession that “if it was an 
accident, it was an accident that was re- 
peated five times.” Several of the experts 
agreed that the markings on the tape 
were wholly "consistent" with a delib- 
erate erasure. 
__ They were so cautious that when Si- 
Tica asked Stockham if the Signature 
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marks on the tape coy, 
duced by pushing tape m 
by hand, he replied: wig dtr [ms 
with a stick." "But not a fo.“ hiss, 80 
rica asked. “Not with an ME 
Stockham declared, Whe fog. E 
cians completed their iem ej and 
Clair grumped, “I think paf appa 
talk to my own experts.» Pro fient 
“I thought we were your Si Staid, ne 
That seemed to si am eive 
proach by White Hous à nom th 
turning away from pa Í 
dismay at new revelation SM F 
pose was the more tradition BP 
lawyers approach, 


. 3 i y 
it.” As the hearing continued Ead 


the White House attitude becylirly, W 
of pledging cooperation with wn Apr 
probes, and St. Clair did noi ^ 
duce any contrary technical y! If t 
In a series of White House tilifying 
Deputy Press Secretary Gerald yshine 0 
asserted that the President walhe act 
sponsible for the erasure, and thyprafter 
had complete confidence in pyfiod in ! 
Woods and Bull. surred 
Sharper Focus. Never sims’ a 
shaken in the courtroom was tifat the 
plication that someone had delitelered t 
although crudely, manipulate/{18—@" 
Woods’ recorder until satisfied t#ould st 
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He could not recall what, if anything, 
had been withdrawn or put into it. Nor 
could he remember why, as the log 
Showed, he opened it again at 2:05 a.m. 
and closed it at 2:11. Bull earlier had 
been startled by one Ben-Veniste ques- 
tion: "Was Mr. Haldeman at Key Bis- 
Cayne at the time?” If he was, said Bull, 
“I did not see him.” The prosecutor ad- 
mitted that the question was a shot in 
the dark; he had no information that 
Haldeman had been in Florida then. 

No Records. While no definitive 
record was produced of who had pos- 
session of the Uher recorder after it 
was brought back to Washington, -the 
custody of the June 20 tape seemed 
clearer. Ever since the recording sys- 
tem was revealed in July, the tape had 
been held only by Bull, Miss Woods, Bu- 
zhardt, John C. Bennett and the Pres- 
ident. Bennett, a retired Army major 
general and White House aide who took 
over custody of all the tapes from the 
Secret Service on July 18, had testified 
that no one had withdrawn it until 
Sept. 28, the day before Miss Woods 
began transcribing it at Camp David. 
He first took physical possession of the 
tape on Nov. 13 when he had a court- 
ordered copy made—at a time when 
the Uher recorder was incapable of re- 
cording. Buzhardt is not known to have 
had access to the tape until mid-No- 
vember when he says he first learned 
that it contained the gap. 

As for the President, he could have 
listened to it on June 4—long before the 
suspect Uher was in the White House. 
Miss Woods said that he punched some 
buttons on her Sony recorder at Camp 
David when the tape was on the ma- 
chine on Sept. 29—again before the 
Uher was purchased. Any time that 
Miss Woods had access to the tape in 
the White House, Nixon also would 
have had it available. His office opens 
through a small empty office into hers. 

There are great potential errors, 
however, in depending too heavily on 
the official White House documentation 
of custody for both recorders and tapes. 
As the Sirica hearings have repeatedly 
shown, the record keeping was extreme- 
ly sloppy. Tapes were sometimes with- 
drawn with no record at all of their re- 
turn. In fact, the FBI interviews are quite 
logically starting from scratch, eliminat- 
ing no period, from the time the June 
20 tape was made until it was given to 
Judge Sirica, as beyond questioning. 

Despite his early bravado, Presiden- 
tial Counsel St. Clair had no success at 
all at week's end in trying to undermine 
the experts’ testimony. If his questions 
could not be answered by the techni- 
cian on the stand, that witness quickly 
gave way to another member of the pan- 
el who could answer them. St. Clair's 
quizzing finally grew so repetitive that 
Judge Sirica urged him to make his point 
and cease, Finally Sirica had heard 
enough. Carefully explaining that no 
crime had been proved and no individ- 
ual had been found guilty of wrongdoing, 
he nevertheless declared: "It is the 
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MILLS TALKING TO NEWSMEN 
The greatest schism. 


court's considered opinion that a distinct 
possibility of unlawful conduct on the 
part of one or more persons exists here. 
A grand jury should now determine 
whether indictments are appropriate.” 

The possible crimes: obstruction of 
justice, suppression of evidence, con- 
tempt of court for failing to produce ev- 

_ idence, and perjury in Sirica's fact-find- 
ing sessions on the tapes. 

As the probers, directed by Special 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski and FBI Chief 
Clarence Kelley, pursue their quarry, 
they have perplexing problems to con- 
sider. Many center around Miss Woods, 
surely one of the most tragic figures in 
the whole Watergate mess. Was she a 
collaborator in the destruction of evi- 
dence, out of a near lifetime of loyalty 
to Nixon? Or was she an intended vic- 
tim of a White House scapegoat oper- 
ation? Her. feisty lawyer, Charles 
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aj Foundation Chennai and eGangotri. 

“13 Rhyne.* quite emp hatically 
charged the latter as he 
gained Sirica's permission to 
read the sealed transcript of 
a meeting of White House 
lawyers and prosecutors in 
the judges chambers on 
Nov. 21. 

The transcript quotes Bu- 
zhardt as saying that "we 
have discussed and discussed 
this—an obliteration for 18 
minutes. It does not appear 
from what we know at this 
time that it could have been 
accidental." Buzhardt admit- 
ted last week that he had 
never told Miss Woods that 
he had given such informa- 
tion to the court and had 
never even discussed the long 
gap with her. She believed 
that he and Leonard Gar- 
ment had represented her in 
previous testimony before Sirica, al- 
though they deny it. She then testified 
in December about her “awful mistake." 
The sequence, contended Rhyne, meant 
that “these lawyers for Miss Woods 
came down here and pleaded her guilty 
before this procedure ever started.” 

Darker Shadows. Sharply chal- 
lenged by the technical testimony, Miss 
Woods’ story also contains other curi- 
osities. How could she have transcribed 
the June 20 tape for 2/4 hours on Oct. 
1, as she testified, if she only got the 
Uher machine at about 1:20 p.m. that 
day and then discovered a buzz on the 
tape and reported it to Nixon at 2:08 
p.m.? Why did she say she told him 
about the noise in the President’s Oval 
Office, while the White House log shows 
that she saw him in his E.O.B. office? 
Why, as Bull testified, did she ask him 
the precise hour at which the Uher had 
been purchased? 

There are other intriguing questions 
for other White House officials. Why 
was Nixon apparently’ unconcerned 
about Miss Woods’ mistake on Oct. 1. 
while he, Buzhardt and other aides be- 
came worried later, when they presum- 
ably first learned that the gap was 18 
minutes long? Would an 18-minute era- 
sure be much more alarming than the 
five-minute gap Miss Woods took re- 
sponsibility for? Why was not the Hal- 
deman portion immediately played on 
Oct. 1 to determine just how long the 
erasure was? When the subpoena for this 
entire tape seemed quite clear to later 
lawyers, why did Nixon and Buzhardt 
insist at first that it applied only to the 
Ehrlichman portion? Was this claim 
part of an intended cover-up of the Hal- 
deman conversation wipe-out? 

There may be innocent explanations 
for these and other such questions, But 
until they are produced, the shadows 
over Nixon’s White House and the pres- 
idency itself will continue to darken, 


*Miss Woods asked Rhyne, a longtime friend, to 
represent her at her expense after White House 
aides suggested that she get her own attorney in 
the tapes controversy. 
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FORMER KISSINGER AIDE DAVID YOUNG & ADMIRAL THOMAS MOORER 


THE PENTAGON 


An Excessive Need to Know 


Was it an updating of Seven Days in 
May, Fletcher Knebel’s 1962 novel in 
which the military tries to take over the 
US. Government? According to news 
accounts, the Pentagon had planted a 
spy ring in the White House to ransack 
Henry Kissinger’s classified files and 
copy documents relating to the Nation- 
al Security Council’s most sensitive de- 
liberations. The stolen information was 
then relayed to Admiral Thomas H. 
Moorer, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and other Pentagon brass. 

The bizarre—but basically true 
—tale raised a host of disturbing ques- 
tions. Why did the military have to re- 
sort to spying to get information that it 
claimed was essential to maintain the 
nation’s defenses? Was the Pentagon 
prying into matters that were none of 
its business? Were some leaders of the 
armed forces contemplating a coup? As 
it turned out, the story of the Pentagon 
y. the White House was not quite Seven 
Days in May but several deeply disqui- 
eting days in January (when the story 
first surfaced). It was something less 
than apocalyptic, but troubling nonethe- 
less to a nation already alarmed about 
Government duplicity and secrecy. By 
authorizing the secret surveillance in the 
first place, by initially denying and final- 
ly admitting complicity in the affair, 
America’s military found itself caught 
in the same kind of unseemly episode 
that has besmirched the record of the 
Nixon Administration. 

The Plumbers. The Pentagon’s 

_ snooping occurred in 1971, when the 
« Administration was engaged in a series 
- of delicate foreign policy initiatives—an 
open-door policy with Peking, arms 
talks with Moscow, parleys with Hanoi 
to end the war in Southeast Asia, Fear- 
ing that publicity might imperil these 
negotiations, Nixon and his national se- 


curity adviser, Kissinger, resolved to 
keep them secret. Not even Secretary 
of Defense Melvin Laird and Secretary 
of State William Rogers were to be ful- 
ly informed. 

For all the precautions, there were 
still leaks. In June the New York Times 
began publishing the Pentagon papers. 
As Nixon later contended: *There was 
every reason to believe this was a se- 
curity leak of unprecedented propor- 
tions." To find out who was responsible, 
Nixon created the plumbers, an inves- 
tigative unit designed to locate and seal 
off leaks. Yet the unauthorized disclo- 
sures continued. In July a Times story 
outlined the U.S. negotiating position at 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) in Helsinki. 

In December 1971, Columnist Jack 
Anderson obtained documents that 
quoted Kissinger as telling his staff that 
Nixon wanted the U.S. to “tilt” toward 


` Pakistan during its war with India. In- 


furiated, Kissinger demanded a White 
House investigation of the leak. 

The plumbers soon turned up a 
prime suspect: Yeoman First Class 
Charles E. Radford, now 30. He was 
serving as admiral’s writer (military par- 
lance for Secretary-stenographer) to 
Rear Admiral Robert O. Welander, now 
49. who was the Joint Chiefs' liaison to 
the National Security Council. Welan- 
der’s job was to attend Nsc meetings, 
take notes and brief the Chiefs on what 
happened, as well as to pass on other au- 
thorized data about foreign policy. 

All this was strictly legitimate; swip- 
ing secret documents was not. Because 
somebody was getting such documents 
out of the NSC, however, Kissinger re- 
quested and then Attorney General 
John Mitchell ordered that the FBI tap. 
the telephones of Radford and four as- 
sociates for a six-month period. Rad- 
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ford, a convert to the 
Christ of Latter-day Sa 
knowing Anderson—the "ns, 
the same Mormon church FOIS 
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the Joint Chiefs. But w ii I 
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by Radford when he was Kissing; E ? 
retary-stenographer on trips abr; 
of these trips may have been the, 
visit to China in July 1971, five 
before the snooping was discover: 
zhardt did not implicate Moote Port 
was done in a report to the White!” 

$ : at also 
in early 1972 by David Young, VF every! 
been transferred from Kissinger! icai 
to the plumbers’ unit. 
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somehow cause more diplomate 
to be revealed to the public. Radi 
shifted to Salem, Ore., where 
works as a personnel adminis! 
the U.S. Naval and Marine Co AR 
serve Training Center. Welan aid, 
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estroyers there until May 

when he became an Assistant 
W^ Chief of Naval Operations in the 
ppuly - "qm June 1972, Nixon reap- 
? Moorer Chairman of the Joint 
l To prevent future military 
E. Kissinger abolished the Joint 


Stin Ms liaison with the Security Council. 
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| e story of the stolen docu- 
formi SUM broke this month, a Penta- 
1 okesman tried to dismiss it as 
£ Pitt of “overzealousness and over- 
t erance" on the part of low-ranking 
wfr members. Some officers privately 
jj however, that far from being gung- 
Nhe s adford and Welander did no more 
find og a what is expected of most liaison 
Ported onnel. The military, loathing sur- 
i: had E. takes extraordinary steps to keep 
CTS Wit if apprised of what is going on in 
e ishington. At least 515 liaison officers 
fe assigned to civilian agencies; there 
f even five in the U.S. Postal Service. 
a one retired admiral: “Military 
pple are spying on every branch of 
rnment. There are ten of them on 
pitol Hill and [part of] their job is to 
Mox iport back not only normal information 
Whitt also the eating and drinking habits 
ung, Wi¥everybody up there. We had a hard 
SNe cracking the General Accounting 
: fice, but. now the Navy has a com- 
ite Yeander at the GAO to keep it informed." 
n decisgig another naval officer: "We used to 
pline‘gndle cable traffic for the State Depart- 
ant ent, and we weren't above picking off 
Cissingtifew messages.” 
negt! "Back Channel." At first Moorer 
> of Milsmissed the whole snooping story as 
lusiveé{idicrous” and declared that he had 
ever authorized anything like it. Last 
er Week, however, he admitted on NBC's 
“0day show that he-had received some 
*Watly obtained documents from Kis- 
tiger's office in the form of “roughs” 
jiniste f “carbon copies." He had not closed 
e Ct this “back channel" of information, 
jelante Said, because everything he got was 
comm®sentially useless.” In any case, he lat- 
'g0t the same information through reg- 
WB contacts with the White House. 
"r$ confession left many viewers 
Tedulous, Was he saying that, if the 
Pimation he was receiving. on the 
: D channel" had proved to be essen- 
1^ Useful, he would have choked off 
ded That seemed so implausible 
ludicrous indeed. 
Bi; a their part, Administration offi- 
X. tially depicted the snooping af- 
jd ag IéWsmen as extremely serious 
Js (s austifying the work of the plumb- 
P S Ex work included the burglary of 
- Bü By) of Daniel Ellsberg's psychia- 
Bre L7, 330 week White House officials 
B gears and insisting that the 
8 case was really unimportant 
ist why they did so is unclear. 
Bt fey, p © Administration realized 
h’s People would accept the Penta- 
ikon 4/8 as the real reason why 
Not want the plumbers to be 
I&ated. In any case, both the 
ped oè and the Pentagon obvious- 
‘oul t the story of the snooping 
g quickly fade away. 
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A “Troublemaker” Enters Politics 


At 27 John Robinson West has survived wealth, good looks, Groton, the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Temple law school—and a job at the White House. This 
week he is planning to declare himselfa Republican candidate for Congress in Penn- 
sylvania’s Fifth District. 

That a young gentleman, whose heroes are Admiral Horatio Nelson, General 
George Marshall and former Governor William Scranton, and who numbers among 
his friends Andrew and Jamie Wyeth and numerous Du Ponts, should enter pol- 
ltics is some of the best news to emerge in the season of Watergate. He is one of a 
growing number who are now seeking to right a monstrous wrong. 

Last week West was tramping in the snow of his suburban district, which lies be- 
tween Philadelphia and Wilmington, still pondering his compulsion to serve his 
country. He carried along some old-fashioned notions of good manners, honor and 
duty, some stern dictums from his parents (“Thank God every day for what you've 
been given ... don't feel sorry for yourself... admit your mistakes, you'll only get 
back what you give"), and something else. Head down in his wool scarf, puffing 
steam in the cold, he recalled what he saw in the first 
months in Nixon's White House, when the seeds of to- 
day's disaster were sown. “All those people were run- 
ning around with their vulnerable egos, more inter- 
ested in their power than in governing," he said. "So 
much was done to vindicate themselves. The purpose 
of politics is not to justify your own existence, but to 
do something for the country.” 

He remembered debating with junior White House 
staff members about the Presidents policy on race. 
The thrust of the discussion was how they could thwart 
integration. He was against the whole idea. Finally 
he blurted, “It’s not right." There was, he recalled, si- 
lent disdain for such an irrelevancy. 

a 

Involved in a debate on the President’s proposed 
youth program, he offered some ideas. There was in- 
stant hostility from the man running the meeting. “I 
control the program,” the fellow said sternly. “We 
will do it my way.” It was just fine that he controlled 
the program, said West, but there were some serious "mt 
doubts that the man’s ideas would work. Didn't it mat- 53 NONI 
ter if nothing got done? "No," came the reply. “I con- 
trol the program." 

Marked by some Nixon men as a troublemaker, West left the White House. 
He enrolled at Temple Law, pondered the world and himself, and by the time his 
shingle was up in the Farmers and Mechanics Building in West Chester (pop. 
20,400), he was more than a little shocked and angered by what was transpiring in 
Nixon's White House, and he was running for Congress. Last week the incumbent, 
John Ware, a 65-year-old industrialist and a Republican, announced that he would 
not run again. 

Only a few days before that, West was in a modest Berwyn home savoring 
brandied fruitcake and sipping coffee. Standing before the fireplace, he talked to 
the nine Republican women who had come to inspect him. He discussed the 
need to develop mass transit in their area, to use the Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital for treating handicapped children. Then he got to an issue that lies under 
the surface but in the end will be the most important of all—trust. "Our prob- 
lems will not be solved by legal maneuvers," he said. "They will be solved on the 
basis of trust. We must get good people involved in politics. If we don't, we will 
lose what we have here. What we've got to do is get the confidence of the peo- 
ple. If we fail, we will assure that what has gone on in Washington will con- 
tinue.” Later, West acknowledged that some time soon he will have to take a 
public stand on the question that is at the heart of this matter of trust: whether 
Nixon can or should continue to be President. It will be the most important test 
for him in his appeal to the people of the Fifth District. West said that he will 
B ae his battered Volvo along the Brandywine in the south, or up north in 
Valley Forge, where George Washington weathered the young republie's nadir, 
Bachelor West makes his muted appeal, argues for a form of compassionate and en- _ 
lightened free enterprise and individuality, throws out a little Ben Franklin ( he f 
things which hurt, instruct”), and loves every day. "Damn," he says, “this is fun. I 
someone like myself won't try in politics—someone who enjoys it, realizes its im- 
portance, and is insulated from many of the problems most people face—the 


will try?" 
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BEAME GAINING STATURE FROM CHAIR 


NEW YORK 
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SWEARING IN PAUL GIBSON JR. AS DEPUTY MAYOR IN NEW YORK'S CITY HALL 


Abe's Turbulent Shakedown Cruise 


Only hours after John Vliet Lindsay was 
sworn in as mayor of New York eight 
years ago, 33,000 transit workers walked 
off their jobs and brought the city dan- 
gerously close to paralysis. Lindsay’s 
successor, 67-year-old Abraham Beame, 
the city’s first Jewish mayor, has faced 
no comparable calamities since becom- 
ing the new tenant in Gracie Mansion. 
But his opening weeks have not been as 
smooth as cream cheese either. Having 
based his political reputation on a dec- 
ades-long record of personal integrity, 
Beame pledged during his campaign “to 
make our administration a model of 
honest government." Nonetheless, he 
has been singularly unlucky in choos- 
ing top appointees who could measure 
up to his lofty standards under scrutiny. 
Yule Letter. Beame ran into trou- 

ble with one of his first nominees. As a 
reward for long service to the city's 
Democratic regulars, he named Sey- 
mour Terry, 55, his official campaign 
manager and a Queens insurance man, 
to.a $39,500-a-year post as a special as- 
sistant to the mayor. Terry celebrated 
by sending 600 clients a yuletide letter 
that could have been phrased more dis- 
ereetly, to say the least. “My new cir- 
cumstances," went the message, “will no 
doubt enable you to get even greater ben- 
efits from your association with Terry 


__ Brokerage Co. than you have hereto- 


fore.” With his case before the board of 

ethics, Terry weakly protested that “my 
grammar used to be better until ] be- 

gan meeting with the press.” Shortly af- 

terward, he withdrew his nomination. 

Beame has not had much better luck 

in filling one of his city’s three deputy 
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mayor posts. During his campaign, 
Beame repeatedly noted that the forces 
holding New York's ethnic and religious 
groups together were far stronger than 
those dividing them. To add more ce- 
ment, he promised to name a black—the 
first to hold so high a post—as deputy 
mayor for planning. Shortly after his 
election, Beame selected David N. Din- 
kins, 46, a Harlem lawyer who had 
served with distinction as the city's elec- 
tion board president in 1972-73. Five 
weeks later, Dinkins called a press con- 
ference to admit tearfully what had been 
learned by the city's tough investigation 
commission: that he had failed to file 
city, state or federal income tax returns 
for the past four years. “I did not seek 
to evade payment of taxes," he tried 
lamely to explain. “But I neglected, I 
failed, to file." 

Next Beame chose Joseph L. Gal- 
iber, 49, a lawyer and state senator from 
The Bronx. It was another popular se- 
lection: the 6-ft. 4-in. Galiber had been 
well known in New York ever since he 
was co-captain of the 1950 City College 
basketball team that won two national 
tournaments. Two weeks ago, as some 
75 friends and relatives of the nominee 
gathered happily at the city hall rotun- 
da for the swearing-in, a police guard en- 
tered the room and announced tersely: 
"The ceremony is canceled." Reason: 
Beame had just learned of an alleged 
$2,050 irregularity in Galiber's use of 
funds in an unsuccessful 1973: primary 
campaign for comptroller. Galiber de- 
nied any wrongdoing, but he removed 
himself from consideration. 

While Beame was thoroughly em- 


idminis 
barrassed by the mess, about il; gimen| 
that could fairly be said is thai 2° 
not check out his nominees thon 
enough—or quickly enough. Ne: 
less, some critics went far beyor 


Accusing Beame of "racism; alle 7 
of 14 black ministers blamed jr J 


stunning illogic, for creating "Ui 
impression ... that there are mi i 
able black leaders whose person fin Gla 
duct and judgment can stand tig numi 
scrutiny.” Writer Jimmy Brest}, hay 
up with one of his sidewalk pro^ 
Beame's mistake “comes not o'y i 
ice,” he said. “It comes from a£ f 
guy is out of his depth." , BI 

Last week Beame took a th jb 
and connected pretty solidly. M AWIS, w 
dering a quiet inquiry into his T lionale 
background, the mayor ann? waist E 
choice and swore him in le "ip 


jl gely ir 
hours later before some 300 cht ‘| Pani 
lookers, most of them TIR je twel 
deputy mayor is Paul Gibson- in perf 


has been employed for the pasti pa Obsc 


= E OA it Ju | 
as American Airlines' vice Pis m 
community affairs. DUAE qm E 
lion is not bad," he joke lri 


the ceremony. af! 
Ample Eos. with most! 
ficial family finally in plac 
pay more attention to pro 
of leadership that he T 
mering away slowly, me E: SN 
thoroughly at the ci.” 
Beame has no intention t 
low Lindsay as a SpoKes ET 
tion's cities or as a glam 
figure. That is just as V9 ^ 3 
hardly fill such TO id 
raised on New York's in 
he stands only 5 ft. 2 ae p 
prepossessing as his l2 ifen 
is dashing, But after IU UE 
vice at all levels of CH3, ot^ lie , 
pid 
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Beame may have the kind 
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TIME, 


at can make things work in a 
1 re all too often they have not. 

y whe! ne thing, he has already held 
D. Ey meeting with New York Gov- 
i Ee aleoim Wilson and key state leg- 
Hor Beame hopes to end the long- 
ig -state feud created when the 
P Je egos of Lindsay and former Gov- 
"EP. Nelson Rockefeller came into 
p. g collision. In addition, Beame 
athered a potentially serious crisis 
p behind-the-scenes perfor- 
i ce. Faced with a shortage of fuel 
nicipal vehicles that cut some po- 


PINION 


ndon Johnson’s slogan has virtually 
ded from public consciousness, but 
bre really is a Great Society—or at 
Misi a moderately good one. Despite 
rowing criticism of the Kennedy-John- 
i years, and widespread disillusion- 
ent with the highly touted social pro- 
fams of the 1960s, despite the Nixon 
\dministration’s retreat from social ex- 
;oul q rimentation and innovation, more 
is tha accomplished in the last decade 
es tp; most people realize, and much of 
; fat accomplishment endures. Such is 
^ “he thesis of the current issue of the 
yiblic Interest, one of America’s fore- 
fost journals of social and political 
gmmentary. 

H In attempting to set the record 
lraight, Editors Irving Kristol and Na- 
an Glazer turned the quarterly's win- 
E in number over to a group of analysts 
T have little identification with the 
ot oul itles of the °60s; nor did they serve in 
y Important political offices during 
it decade. With cool rationality and no 
a thine the analysts accommodate posi- 
dly. AR ranging from Philosopher John 
his N S, ue has constructed an awesome 
nno m er greater equality, to Urban- 
less Upon i ward Banfield, who believes 

0 chet p Yin leaving well enough alone. — 
ack. T «nic Response. The thesis linking 
or! Welve articles is that promise out- 
"T Performance in the Great Society 
p je Ooscured the real progress that was 
le. The poor were receiving 
eo help than ever before; yet 
als oh ees were rising, so were the 
ost fers, T by the Great Society’s engi- 
paiid iue Poor were given money or in- 
) Piso like food stamps, but that 
Food enough. They were expect- 
their h rapid improvement in school, 
bs, Tt wrath, in their ability to find 
in Bn, ang es nearly utopian prescrip- 
ithe ambitio. the programs fell short 
s PSPaited us goals, their advocates 
rou lem as and their critics attacked 
S ay workable. Writes Robert J. 
p DiVersi n, Professor of economics at the 
sine the? ©! Wisconsin: “The best be- 

- nsin: e 
enemy of the good.” 

the Johnson Administra- 
cemed as if the best was 
*nough. Policies were reg- 
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lice patrols in crime-wary New York, 
Beame put in a direct call to Energy 
Czar William Simon, a former Wall 
Street bond trader. Simon promptly dis- 
patched an aide to New York to help 
Straighten out the problem. 

Beame is not likely to lack for other 
emergencies. Last week a walkout of 
custodians kept more than 800,000 stu- 
dents from attending the city’s public 
schools, and a wildcat strike at New 
York's biggest produce warehouse was 
beginning to cause shortages of fresh 
fruit and vegetables at small markets all 
over the Big Apple. 


New Look at the Great Society 


ularly oversold. Part of the reason, notes 
Lance Liebman, assistant professor of 
law at Harvard Law School, lay in the 
"grandiloquent personality" of the Pres- 
ident. His hubris found a parallel in the 
"national mood among the educated, 
professional, managerial classes," writes 
Liebman. They were persuaded that 
"technology had infinite capacity to pro- 
duce the good life, at low cost." 

From this mood, suggest several of 
the authors, there arose a crisis men- 
tality that gave everything a life or death 
urgency. There was scant tolerance for 
moderate success or partial failure. 
Charles V. Hamilton, professor of gov- 
ernment at Columbia University, argues 
that the crises of the ‘60s invariably 
passed through the same phases. First 
there was mild protest from a part of 
the public, then a mild re- 
sponse from the Govern- 
ment. This was followed by 
escalated protest, then a pan- 
ic response. Once the panic 
had passed, there was a re- 
vulsion against whatever 
concessions had been made 
or promised. As Hamilton 
sees it, this pattern of behav- 
ior contributed to the polar- 
ization of the '60s and dis- 
couraged conciliation. 

No program foundered 
more than welfare reform. 
Every effort at change 
seemed only to add more peo- 

“ple to the relief rolls. Increas- 
ing the number of social 
workers did not help, nor did 
the Work Incentive Program. 
Welfare mothers, who make 
up the bulk of recipients, of- 
ten lacked the education and 
the basic skills to find suit- 
able employment. Through- 
out, writes Gilbert Y. Steiner, 
director of governmental 
studies at the Brookings In- 
stitution, well-meaning plan- 
ners Overs RIS the po- 

tial of the welfare popu- 
tation,” which numbered 14.8 
million, or 7.196 of the U.S. 
population in 1972. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON WITH NORTH CAROLINA FARM FAMILY 


But all was hardly lost. Despite the 
planners' frustrations, the lot of the poor 
actually did improve. Simply put, many 
more destitute people were receiving 
money and such benefits as food stamps, 
housing subsidies, Medicaid and other 
health services. Initially, at least, the 
programs were continued or expanded 
by the Nixon Administration. From 
1960 to 1972, social welfare expenditures 
in the nation shot up nearly fourfold: 
from $52 billion to $193 billion. Beneath 
the bluster and the controversy, a sig- 
nificant redistribution of income had 
taken place. Steiner passes too quickly 
over some of the deficiencies of welfare, 
particularly its tendency to break up 
families by giving assistance only to fa- 
therless homes. Yet it is hard to quarrel 
with Steiner's summation of the decade: 
"In relief, there is no substitute for 
money." 

Another partial success of the '60s 
was overshadowed: by unforeseen con- 
sequences, what Daniel P. Moynihan 
has called the “hidden policies” that in- 
evitably accompany the intended ones. 
In 1968, the last year of the Johnson Ad- 
ministration, Congress passed a massive 
housing bill that contributed to the big- 
gest residential building boom in U.S. 
history: 3 million housing starts in 1970, 
compared with the previous record of 
2 million in 1950. 

But brick and mortar alone turned 
out to be insufficient. The housing pro- 
gram got off to such a fast start that it 
caught the Nixon Administration un- 
prepared. Taking advantage of the ad- 
ministrative chaos, unscrupulous spec- 
ulators put up ramshackle homes and 
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bilked thousands of poor buyers. Much 
of the housing, moreover, was overcon- 
centrated on the edge of the metropol- 
itan areas. Upwardly mobile blacks and 
whites were thus encouraged to leave the 
inner city, leaving behind the more help- 
less and criminally inclined groups. Be- 
cause of the social decay that ensued, 
structurally sound housing was aban- 
doned, contributing to the ghetto hous- 
ing shortage. But the fact that housing 
policies led to undesirable results does 
not totally discredit them.- Anthony 
Downs, chairman of the Real Estate Re- 
search Corp., argues that a solution lies 
in a broader social policy that would 
transfer some of the ghetto poor to the 
suburbs and provide those who remain 
with more jobs and better protection 
against crime. 

Key Lesson. The plight of the black 
poor in the '60s seemed to be irrefut- 
able proof that federal programs were 
not working. Poverty, frustration, re- 
sentment and crime increased in the 
ghettos; despite the declining unemploy- 
ment rate for the rest of the population, 
there were 55,000 more black youths out 
of work in 1969 than in 1960. But the pic- 

. ture was brighter for blacks almost ev- 
erywhere else. Andrew F. Brimmer, a 
member of the Federal Reserve Board 
and a black, feels that increased edu- 
cation resulting in large part from fed- 
eral aid, was decisive for black progress. 
At least partly because of these educa- 
tional gains, blacks were able to get bet- 
ter jobs. Black income rose from $19.7 
billion, or 6.2% of the national total, in 
1959 to $38.7 billion, or 6.4%, ten years 
later. The increase was 9696, corgpared 
with an 8996 jump in white income dur- 
ing the same period. 

In judging the Great Society. as a 
whole, the Public Interest analysts have 
not despaired of the usefulness of fed- 
eral intervention to improve the quality 
of American life. What distinguishes 
them from the hell-for-leather planners 
of the Johnson era is that they would in- 
tervene more cautiously and more ex- 
perimentally. The writers are skeptical 
of revenue sharing as presented by the 
Nixon Administration, fearing that 
without adequate federal guidelines, 
state and local governments simply will 
not direct their programs at those who 
need them most. 

Perhaps the key lesson, argue the 
same authors, is that the public and the 
Government alike must learn to live 

- with programs that do not always de- 
-liver as much as expected. “A democ- 
racy really has no option but to act while 
it learns. It is better to have tried and 
ailed (and learned something) than nev- 

T to have tried at all." The Great So- 
y's record, they conclude, “is one of 

| es mixed with failures, of exper- 
proved themselves at least 

‘Successful and experiments 


Not only was the tape doctored deliber- 
ately, but it probably occurred on the ma- 
chine that Miss Woods used. Certainly 
a very limited number of people in the 
White House would have had access to 
that machine. Sherlock Holmes has 
solved a lot tougher cases than that, ei- 
ther by induction or deduction. 

— Representative John B. 

Anderson, Republican of Illinois 


There had been celebrated clients 
before. My friend Sherlock Holmes had 
solved the little matter of the Vatican 
cameos for His Holiness the Pope, as I 
noted in my modest chronicle The 
Hound of the Baskervilles; he 
had elucidated The Adventure 
of the Second Stain for the 
Prime Minister. We had also 
known curious cases. There 
was, for example, the puzzle of 
the politician, the lighthouse 
and the trained cormorant, re- 
ferred to in The Adventure of 
the Veiled Lodger; and the sin- 
gularity of Isadora Persano, the 
journalist and duelist who was 
found stark mad with a match- 


‘box in front of him that con- 


tained a remarkable worm, 
said to be unknown to science 
(The. Problem of Thor Bridge). 
But never had there been a case 
as complex and fraught with 
such grave worldly conse- 
quences as The Case of the 
Strange Erasures. / 

It was very late one Fri- 
day in the frightful winter of 
the year 19--. Holmes was fill- 
ing his pipe with the noxious 
tobacco he kept in a slipper 
upon the mantel. I sat by the 
gasogene, trying to ignore the 
chill worrying my old Jezail 
bullet wound. It was not a very 
keen period for the world's first 
consulting detective; like all English- 
men, he only worked a three-day week. 
We could get little fuel, and warmed our- 
selves by burning pictures of coal from 
newsmagazine accounts of the miners' 
strike. Suddenly there came peremptory 
knocking at the door of our humble 
rooms at 221-B Baker Street. In strode 
an American visitor, whom I shall call 
the Secretary of Hope. 

"Isee that you suffer from acute dys- 
pepsia,” said Holmes, as he ushered our 
guest to a chair. “I see further that you 
have not slept in two days, do a lot of 
praying at odd hours, and have been ex- 
periencing great difficulty with a tape 
recorder.” i 

—The Secretary fixed his eye on 
Imes and demanded: 


' shortage the tube doesn't 80 


“How do you know and 
do you know?" 

*Nothing and everything» y. 
assured him. “The white rim of 
Seltzer around your lips informe ^ 
your gastric distress; the dark ciel 
der your eyes broadcast sleeplss 
the shiny knees of your trousers m 
prayer in the office." \ 

“And the tapes?” i 

“The slight indentation in i, f 
of your shoe, indicating experimen l 
with a type of pedal used only ty 
erate a tape recorder.” 

“Besides,” I added helpfully, 4 leon 
heard all about it on the wireles Falls, ] 


how al = 


7 ate T 
Holmes: “Is there any other P 


: itish P mc 
the telly. Even with the Bri of d thi 


ke 


Ver m 
| 10:30 p.m." sent, lj 
Holmes shot me a look onl Ban 
trated venom. Strange chap, sé. “Si 
skittish as an undergraduate ime fingers 
“Be that as it may,” COON” dou ey 
Secretary, “we find ourselves mye Implor 
ter of a profound and baffling cg He 
I suddenly became the object% f e 
icious concern. ; 5,20 
7 “Feel free to speak in 5o yee 
Watson,” Holmes assured bits a 
been dead for 50 years. I mys ^. E 
ing legend." (ee 
"Very well” Our reas 
leaned forward in his d qu ae 
curious device in his lapè (d 
bled nothing so muc 


“you know about the taped con- 
sation between the Head of State and 
p^ n^ of his former advisers. You know 


I 


M of sat the erasures Were done not once 
ms | from five to nine times. 
circel “strange.” remarked my colleague 


"ples ith a wild cackle. “Most Americans 
Ers be e ork from nine to five. 

| “In any case, Mr. Holmes, one of 
. __ luraides once suggested that ‘some sin- 
In tege force” might be responsible." 
imena *Moriarity!" I cried. 
only to! “Nonsense,” expostulated the con- 
Kulting detective. “I annihilated the Na- 
pfully foeon of crime at the Reichenbach 
ireless ‘Falls, No, no, Watson, heroes may be 
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ther po] make clear?” (The Naval Treaty). 


jtish Rens from the annals of fiction, 
20 off E 5 villain rises from reality. Who- 
bent made those erasures is an intelli- 
of cin » living, breathing human. Well, liv- 
5, Shei Sand breathing, anyway." 
some n3 Ir," our visitor desperately dug his 
nine TS into the arms of the chair, "if 
in th impio er put forward your full powers, I 
g my Te you to do so now." 
tof IP Dlayeg nes took down his violin and 
tidy an air that fortunately our guest 
Tecognize: Berlioz's March to the 
oe Then he brightened. “I have 
Dune? Watson.” 
Jan «fully I. parroted his famous slo- 
AME You Have Eliminated The 
S le, Whatever Remains, How- 
Probable, Must Be The Truth." 
Cellent,” said Holmes. “Mr. Sec- 
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Cý the Strange Erasures 


retary, these are the facts as I under- 
stand them: 

“I. The Uher machine is ordered 
from a reputable dealer and delivered 
to the White House Secret Service’s 
Technical Security Division at 12:30 
p.m., Oct. I. 

; “2. At 1:15 p.m. the aforesaid ma- 
chine is delivered to a White House spe- 
cial assistant. 

“3. Shortly thereafter, it is installed 
—with foot pedal—in the office ofa lady 
secretary. 

"4. At 2:08 p.m. the lady enters the 
Head of State’s office to report that her 
foot has mischievously erased a portion 
of the tape, causing a hum. 
Lapsed time from delivery to 
report, 53 minutes.” 

“That is correct,” said our 
visitor glumly. 

“You are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with my monograph,” 
continued Holmes loftily, “en- 
titled ‘Uses and Abuses of 
Various West German Tape 
Recorders.’ ” 

“Actually, I don't have 
time for much light reading,” 
replied the Secretary. 

“Nor did the lady secretary 
have time for much erasing,” 
said the detective. “A period 
sufficient to listen to and elim- 
inate conversation in five to 
nine separate operations would 
have taken from 37 to 60 min- 
utes. That consumes virtually 
all of the time available from 
the installation of the machine 
to discovery of the error.” 


Jy "Ergo, she is the culprit!” 


J concluded. 

“Not necessarily,” specu- 
lated the chilly detective. He 
piled his violin on the fire and 
went on. “Consider the alter- 
natives, the ambiguities. The 

lady herself had three secretaries. Any 
one of them might be implicated. A pres- 
idential assistant could have had access 
to the machine. Or the Secret Service- 
men who purchased the recorder. Or the 
Head of State himself.” af 
“Or a professional, bine just for this 
i t,” Linterjected. 
P CSS We may not know 
who the perpetrator is, but we may be 
sure who he, or she, is not. These fran- 
tic attempts to expunge evidence are the 
marks of the rankest amateur. 
*Can we confine our searches to the 
office in question?" asked our visitor 
intively. 
D M RIS not." Holmes put on 
his deerstalker hat and his cape-backed 
overcoat. "We must cover far sunnier 
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climes than the Oval Office. Key Bis- 
cayne, for instance, where the machine 
traveled for a weekend. Who knows who 
might have had access to it there—per- 
haps the very adviser whose voice is 
heard upon the tape." 

Our guest rose wearily to his feet. 
"The assignment is overwhelming," he 
complained. “The list of suspects grows 
by the hour.” 

“Balderdash!” exploded Holmes. "It 
narrows by the minute. Why, that dim- 
wit Inspector Lestrade could have solved 
this in a trice. We are not discussing 
the dank recesses of the Musgrave Rit- 
ual. These corridors and villas of which 
Ispeak are the most minutely monitored 
square feet in history. Agents, assistants, 
diaries, logs—all are at the disposal of 
examiners. Any plodding policeman 
could run this criminal to earth. We 
know that the lady secretary has made, 
shall we say, a ‘mistake’ somewhere in 
her testimony. Trace the flaw back to 
its roots, and we have our culprit.” 

Holmes opened the door and beck- 
oned us out. "Quick, Watson, the game 
is afoot! For some malefactor, the come- 
uppance is at hand." 

Indeed it was. As the world now 
knows, Holmes' methods were promptly 
employed by the investigators. They mi- 
croscopically examined the rugs to see 
whether the short hairs were King Ti- 
mahoe's or those of the Head of State's 
crew-cut former adviser. They subpoe- 
naed the lady secretary's lady secretar- 
ies, and checked logs and discrepancies. 
The suspécts were few indeed, the time 
of the crime precisely delimited, the ter- 
rain connu. The conundrum was 


‘cracked and, not surprisingly, there fol- 


lowed sensations in the courts. None but 
a chosen few ever knew the role that 
my old friend had had in directing the 
solution. 


I still remember the day when, af- 
ter weeks of intense meditation, Holmes 
revealed the perpetrator of the strange 
erasures. He wrote the name on a slip 
of paper and handed it to our old vis- 
itor at his club in Washington. 

'The man blanched. "But, this is im- 
possible, unthinkable," he protested. He 
immediately produced a cigarette light- 
erand ignited the paper. 

Holmes shook his head. "It was your 
own American journalist Lincoln Stef- 
fens who wrote: ‘Men do not seek the 
truth. It is the truth that pursues men 
who run away and will not look 
around. " 

The Secretary of Hope abruptly ran 
away without looking around. Sherlock 
Holmes picked up the check, sighed, and 
gazed in the direction of Congress. There 
was the suspicion of a tear in his eye. 
But then again, it may have been illu- 
sion. There was a lot of it going aroun 
in those days. : 


POLICY 


No Shortage of Skepticism 


The energy shortage is dividing Amer- 
icans into two camps: those who are be- 
having as if the crisis is genuine, and 
those who are not. Last week the short- 
age touched the lives of additional cit- 
izens, but there were many who were 
still not much affected, and quite a num- 
ber who continued to suspect that the 
crisis is overblown or phony. 

The first solid evidence appeared 
last week that the energy shortage 
—whatever its causes or true dimensions 
—is hurting the economy. The Federal 
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eral Energy Office, said that he expects 
that the energy crisis could wipe out up- 
wards of 1.8 million jobs. If so, that 
wou]d add about two percentage points 
to the present 4.9% unemployment rate. 

Many businessmen do not doubt 
that the energy shortage is real and 
acute. Officials of Consolidated Edison 
put the New York City area on a round- 
the-clock 596 voltage cutback because 
the company had only a 9/4-day stock 
of fuel left; that supply was dwindling 
steadily, and late last week FEO officials 
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For thefuture, an attempt to cope with cold winters. 


Reserve Board reported that industrial 
production fell .5% in December, the 
sharpest drop in 2% years. Main causes: 
a decline in utility output as consumers 
Cut their use of electricity and gas. for 
the first time since World War II, and 
a slump in the auto industry. In the first 
ten days of the new year, automobile 
Sales were off 27% from last year. Gen- 
eral Motors’ deliveries were down a stag- 


^3 Bering 42%, largely because buyers were 


spurning big cars;but American Motors, 

which specializes in smaller autos, had 
3 % increase in sales. 

e*Commerce Department an- 

i that real growth for the econ- 

»a whole slowed to 1.3% in 1973's 

uarter. It was the smallest rise 

and a sign that a reces- 

begin in the current quar- 

n Simon, chief of the 1 


agreed to help Con Ed increase its re- 
serves to a twelve-day supply. Airlines 


' were also running short of fuel. Figur- 


ing that conventional sources of energy 
will remain scarce and costly, executives 
of RCA announced in Manhattan a ma- 
jorinvestment in solar energy. Next year 
the company will build a $6 million con- 
ference-and-dining-room addition to its 


Rockefeller Center skyscraper that will 


use solar energy for lighting and heat- 
ing, though engineers at work on the 
project have not yet decided which so- 
lar processes they will employ. 

Pump Appointments. Gasoline 
supplies remained capricious—plentiful 
in some places, scarce in others. On the 
68-mile stretch of highway between San- 
ta Fe and Albuquerque, well-supplied 
motorists continued to zip along at 70 
mph, in violation of the new 55-m.p.h. 
m TEN - EM: * i 1% | 
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nationwide speed limit. Else 
tion owners, whose gasoline at 
have been cut, are awash with we 
cause customers have so drag: MA 
duced their driving. At Waite nal C 
Shell station in McDonoypy ^ 
off Interstate 75, sales were Tin fo 
half last month’s rate, even tho ud 
: u 
has two-thirds of last months“) 
“Here I am, not able to sell th $; 
he laments. "SÍ the 
On the other hand, long ling, rude il 
. A i: eS 
still forming at gas stations in may fo the 
jor cities, prompting some dealer, ling 22 
quire their customers to telepho! 
appointments at the pump. In O 
a voluntary gasoline rationing ah 
gan. Motorists with license plat, 
ing in even numbers will buy gat 
on even-numbered dates if 
with odd numbers will b? 
odd-numbered dates, — 4 0mI 
President Nixon and Sn 
both reiterated last week 
they hope that gasoline rai; 
can be avoided, and Sim 
deputy, John Sawhill, reafir 
that the odds for introdwi tely 
by summer are fifty-fifty. Jove p 
case, the FEO put out deti 
what rationing would te nto tw 
Every driver over 18 woul helpless 
an allotment of coupons aoybter 
three months, probably at: 
cal post office. Drivers int 
areas would get 41-49 & 
month. Motorists in large“ 
that have relatively poor HMONE 
transportation, including } 
ami, Pittsburgh and Was 
ton, D.C., would receive 10 


big cities that have good ramps 
facilities, including New 4 
Philadelphia and San Fratteform 
drivers would get 80% of Ü'Bstem, 
ral ration. 
Show and Tell. Told fme d 
pel public doubts fabs a 
shortage, oil companies We . he 
gun releasing previously ahu 
figures on their inventories of MF a le 
and refined products. On Saturó? d > a 
on promised to submit legislation aon 
ing the oil firms to “provide ? 
counting” of their inventories, 
production and costs. "I will n 
the American people to 


fifth major firm to make the 
The companies’ figures genet? gl 
that stocks of crude and mos cd 
um products are about no» d 
slightly higher than a year “2r Mor 
the population was lower ant oaith 
far fewer cars on the road. het alg 
inventories are markedly HIB". 4 ws 
credit that to the relatiyely ms 
and voluntary conservaUOl- . p 
Congress is tired 0 bavis j 
on the industry for enlighten i 
result, no fewer than four cons 
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under way into the causes 
ons of the energy crisis. 
5 re being conducted by Sen- 
eat iiam proxmire’s Joint Econom- 
or W! ittee, Senator Henry Jackson’s 
i Gonia Subcommittee on Investiga- 
rman? ator Frank Church’s Multina- 
S, Se porations Subcommittee, and 
al ntative John Dingell’s Select 
ittee on Small Business. 
n ere was one set of statistics that 
utives were not at all reluctant 
ast week. Largely as a result 
the Arab oil embargo, imports of 
gli fude into the U.S. declined by 10% 
a nes; Hom the week before, and are now run- 
a magja 22% behind the early autumn. 
i esi easury Secretary George Shultz last 
rho wad that Middle East troop dis- 
nO cement (see THE WORLD) would 
Ing pla ad to a relaxation of that embargo; but 
| plats did not predict when. Saudi officials 
d 8 ‘have declared that they would keep it 
ales, ‘amped on until the Israelis agreed to 
will by complete pullback behind 1967 bor- 
> fers. Simon expects that if there is a po- 
M “ical solution to the embargo, “there 
wek iil be compelling reasons to roll the 
nera. e [of oil] back." Yet even a quick res- 
nd sith tion of the Arab oil flow would not 
l, realise tight supplies in the U.S. immedi- 
tod. and prices would remain well 
fifty. hove preboycott levels. For some time, 
‘the nation will probably remain split 
ald fito two equally hopeful and equally 
8 woulfelpless factions, the believers and the 
UPONS “Houbters. And as every American has 
ibly alifome to know, a house divided against 
TM lself will be a little colder this year. 
-49 gi 
large 
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eive „Saved by the Float 

1 
foi] While it stunts industrial output and 
good l'framps consumers, the oil emergency 
New "las also stalled the movement toward 
Mare of the international monetary 
% of he The values of major currencies 


ires ate, 
d dimens! 


ave been wildly gyrating—some up, 
To K me down. The dollar fas been rising 
m past other currencies because the 
iS E ?5. has much more oil than Western 
ous! i utope or Japan and thus stands to be 
of cn ùrt less severely than they by the en- 
urda): 8Y emergency; In the past six weeks 
tion)" dollar has climbed about 10% 
e à ke $ Inst the French franc, 896 against the 
es, meee “Man mark and 7.5% against the Jap- 
If nol * 65e yen, 
victi p Despite the wide fluctuations, inter- 
ber ti Nal trade and investments have 
d to flow without noticeable in- 
the ption, Ironically, the reason is that 
M nce ministers of the 126-coun- 
ble national Monetary Fund were 
a6? donet to reach agreement on a new 
Nairobis. system at their meeting in 
last September. Postponing any 
t in tion on reform until July, they 
e ae the ad hoc system of “float- 
Ace the poge rates that has existed 
io. Tfn 55t big monetary crisis a year 
tigid Y had agreed at Nairobi to 
exchange rates, the pressures 
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their own imports. The result, 
warned IMF Managing Direc- 
tor H. Johannes Witteveen 
last week, could be a resur- 
gence of old-fashioned pro- 
tectionism and a devastating 
trade war. 

The currency and trade 
problems could be eased if 
oil-producing countries were 
to put much of their new 
wealth back into the econo- 
mies of industrialized na- 
tions. Witteveen proposed 
that the Arabs invest in the 
IMF itself. The IMF could then 
lend the money to Western 
nations or to poorer coun- 
tries, helping to set their pay- 
ments balances in order. 
These complex. issues will 


generated by the oil price hike in late 
1973 could well have led to huge de- 
valuations and other dislocations and 
paralyzed the monetary system. As Paul 
McCracken, former chief economic ad- 
viser to President Nixon, says: “It would 
have been a disaster. Whatever they had 
agreed on would not have survived the 
events of the last few weeks.” 

By contrast, the floating system, 
which allows exchange rates to be set 
mostly by supply and demand, absorbed 
the fluctuations with relative ease. Be- 
cause the full impact of the oil price in- 
creases is still not known, the IMF's 
Committee of 20—which is dominated 
by the industrialized nations that call 
the shots in monetary affairs—agreed at 
a meeting in Rome last week to put off 
indefinitely any plans to fix firm cur- 
rency exchange rates. Even the French 
government abandoned its usual alle- 
giance to fixed rates. It decided to stop 
propping up the value of the franc, 
which it had done by spending its for- 
eign currencies to buy francs. Now the 
franc will probably decline. 

While a monetary crisis has been 
avoided so far, international trade and 
payments problems are looming. The 
Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development predicts that the in- 
dustrialized countries will have to pay 
$50 billion more for imported oil in 1974 
than they did last year. Thus, instead of 
running up à combined trade surplus of 
$15 billion, as expected PE oe oil 

regency, these nations cou ave a 
UTE of $20 billion to $25 bil- 
lion. U.S. officials, including Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz, believe that the 
current sky-high prices will exact such 
a toll on the world economy: that “some- 
thing has to give.” Shultz last week urged 
the oil-producing nations to cooperate 
with the rest of the world in reducing 
prices and “scaling down the magnitude 
of the financial problem.” — 

Some countries might still attempt 
to cushion the blow to their economies 
by sharply devaluing their currencies or 
trying to expand vastly their exports to 
other hard-hit nations while restricting * 
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take months to work out. In 
the meantime, it appears that 
the float will become a semipermanent 
fixture in the international monetary 
system. 


DEFENSE 


Fueling the War 


Most of what the South Vietnamese 
know about military tactics they learned 
from their American advisers. They 
learned so well that today ARVN corps 
commanders flit about the countryside 
in their personal helicopters, and some 
unit commanders bounce around in 
their own high-gloss, jet-black Jeeps. 
Even the lowliest enlisted man honors 
the American way of war: never walk 
when you can hitch a ride in a truck, 
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never hitch in a truck when a Jeep is 
available. never ride in a Jeep when a 
helicopter is going your way. These prof- 
ligate habits cost considerable fuel, as 
does the legitimate business of fighting 
a lingering war with a mechanized mil- 
itary force. 

The Vietnamese air force flies straf- 
ing missions in F-5 jets that consume 
575 gal. of JP-4 per hour, and it carries 
men and supplies aboard C-130 trans- 
ports that burn 785 gal. of the same fuel 
per hour. The army rides into battle on 
armored personnel carriers that get 
three miles to the gal. and in M-48 tanks 
using 1/4 gal. per mile. By U.S. Defense 
Department reckoning, the South Viet- 
namese’ military goes through fuel at a 
rate of more than 5 million bbl. per year 
—a huge amount by Southeast Asian 
standards. 

Until the Arab embargo, South Viet- 
namese forces never had to worry about 
where that oil might come from. When 
the Americans were in residence, Viet- 
namese units drew their supplies from 
US, depots. Afterward the U.S. Defense 
Fuel Supply Center contracted with 
Esso and Shell in Singapore and Caltex 
in Saudi Arabia for shipments to the 
same depots, now under local manage- 
ment. But early in November the Sau- 
dis warned that Singapore’s refineries 
might be cut off from Arab crude if the 
refineries continued to fulfill U.S. mil- 
itary contracts—and that included fuel 
ordered for America’s allies. Rather 
than let South Viet Nam’s internal-com- 
bustion war machine run out of gas, the 
Defense Department began siphoning 
fuel from its own reserves in the Pa- 
cific. In November and December, 400,- 
000 bbl. were transferred to Viet Nam 
from fuel-short U.S. units. (The trans- 
fers have recently stopped.) 

Scrupulous Neutral. Meanwhile, 
South Vietnamese Foreign Minister 
Vuong Van Bac visited Saudi Arabia to 
remind King Faisal that on Middle-East 
issues the Thieu government has been 
scrupulously neutral. The point was well 
taken, and South Viet Nam was certi- 
fied as a customer. The Vietnamese 
would have to do their own contracting 
for the oil, but the U.S. could continue 
to pay for it at the higher prices. U.S. of- 
ficials estimate that 10% of this year’s 
$813 million in military aid for Viet 
Nam will flow into fuel. 

Ifa North Vietnamese offensive ever 
takes place, that cost will quickly mul- 
tiply. The Communists demonstrated 
their ability to knock out South Viet 
Nam’s reserves when sappers last month 
blew up the Nha Be petroleum depot 
near Saigon, destroying about 50% of 
the civilian stores. Attacks on the mil- 
itary’s reserves of 2 million bbl. might 
well be part of a major Communist drive. 
Even if the military reserves remained 


"intact, the drain would be great. If the 


War steps up again, the South Vietnam- 
ese will open the throttle, the Singapore 
refineries will be urged to open the taps, 
and the U.S. may well have to open up 
still more on its military aid flow. 
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Out of the Hole with Coal 
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By 1990, the U.S. will probably have 
about doubled its present energy con- 
sumption. Domestic oil and natüral gas. 
which today account for two-thirds of 
the nation's energy, will be able to meet 
only 4096 of demand. Nuclear, hydro, 
solar, geothermal and other nonfossil 
fuel sources will take care of another 
2096. To fill the remaining 4046 gap, the 
nation faces two likely choices. It can 
import much more oil and gas—and pay 
heavily in terms both of balance of pay- 
ments and political dependence on for- 
eign countries. Or it can turn to coal, 
which now provides 20% of U.S. energy 
—and pay heavily for developing this 
rich but problem-ridden resource. Right 
now, the betting is on coal. 

The main reason is that 3 trillion 
tons of coal are scattered from Penn- 
sylvania to Washington State, from Al- 
abama to Alaska. If a quarter of the 
known reserves can be tapped, they will 
satisfy the nation's domestic energy 
needs for 200 to 300 years, with ample 
to spare for export. Says Carl Bagge, 
president of the National Coal Associ- 
ation: "We are the Persian Gulf of the 
world's coal supplies." 

To exploit that lode, the industry has 
to change radically. Estimated demand 
will grow this year by 10%, to 660. mil- 
lion tons, but domestic output will not 
keep up with it. Forecasts for 1974 pro- 
duction range from a repetition of last 
year’s 590 million tons to 650 million 
tons. Indeed, several New England util- 
ities have already contracted to buy coal 
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Something like the Persian Gulf, with 3 trillion tons. 


from Poland. The ing 
some trouble raising m 
sion. Investors worry p 
the three gritty prob] 
coal: 

GETTING IT. Coal is o 
and dangerous to mine. Į 
gress passed the National Coal A 
and Safety Act to force Ine 
in mine conditions. These w "ie 
recalled by Arnold Miller, Presid 
the United Mine Workers, inal 
speech. Old miners, said Mille 
bored their lives away in the bart Nod 
the earth and reaped as their m. it 
back bent like a stunted tree andi 
that did not work because they wer 
of coal dust.” The law has stay 
change the situation, but it a Es 
sharply increased operating coss 
caused some 500 marginal mig) 
close. Productivity per worker ph 
from a 1969 high of 16.5 tons a tese 
twelve tons. Keeu-vo. 

To solve the problems, the Cid og liec 
panies have had to put a new emp: 
on mechanization and strip mining 
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workers and a maximum of produjhole ar 
ity. Stripping, mainly in Appifüge ove 
now accounts for about half of all'&ongress 
coal production, and the proporivlllthat v 
likely to rise. All the major compffvaged 


lie close under the plains of the pania 
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e Cli ood heads for strong backs. 
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minis and Montana, the semi-desert of 
panis New Mexico, the basins of Colorado and 
uge ox yoming. 

inimz| Yet stripping has wreaked havoc on 


Applifige over the scarred and torn land, 

Congress seems to be close to passing a 

jill that would make strippers repair the 

ged earth after mining. Such rec- 

righ ation works well in the rolling, well- 

of coliatered countryside of Ohio and Penn- 

the Dania, but is difficult in the arid West, 

Ihi virtually impossible on the steep 

popes of West Virginia and Kentucky. 

f the long run, however, only 5% of 

psf US.’s immense reserves are strip- 

“Awe. The rest must be mined by men 
v^ xil rking in deep shafts. 

2 E 125,000 working members of 

d MW. are mostly men in either 

I 30s or their 20s. The middle gen- 

at Is missing because, between 

Ut 1950 and 1968, the coal industry 

| Plu new miners. Union Pres- 

x duo Re vows that he will not only 

e E rage ercely for more pay (current 

rq the wage: $225 a week), but also 

a bie Soal companies know that “the 

3 The shovel days are over.” 

d large producers (see box) have 

Bun a massive switch to new 

Y to boost productivity. Many, 

ected training programs to 

Onveyor bet to use such innovations as 

tbytinthin Its that turn corners in the 

e mines and hydraulic sup- 

P up mine roofs. Explains 
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i aey is costly, it will badly 
om Of the nation’s 1,200 min- 
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BURNING IT. Coal is a dirty 
fuel. Made up of the carbonized 
remains of primeval plants that 

lè were buried in the earth for 250 

^ million to 400 million years, it 
contains up to 36 chemical el- 
ements. When burned, many of 
these are released into the air as 
pollutants, the most harmful of 
which is sulfur. The Govern- 
ment has strict air-quality stan- 
dards for every U.S. region. In 
eastern Ohio, for example, no 
coal with more than .6% sulfur 
will be burned after 1975. 

The companies have com- 
bined with electric utilities and 
other industries to find ways to 
take the sulfur out of coal. Usu- 
ally, this is done by sending coal 
gases through “scrubbers” at the 
bottom of tall smokestacks that 
contain a chemical solution to 
filler emissions. 

The Southern Co., a holding 
company of utilities, is trying to 
extract sulfur not from smoke 
but from the coal itself. At a pi- 
lot plant near Birmingham, 
Southern dissolves coal with a 
recoverable chemical solvent. 

The coal is filtered to remove impuri- 
tiesand then resolidified. The final prod- 
uct is a clean fuel that has virtually 
no sulfur or ash and a very high heat 
value. Cost per ton promises to be 
competitive. 

CONVERTING IT. Solid coal cannot 
power jetliners or cars, and the U.S. de- 
pends on liquid and gaseous fuels for 
two-thirds of its energy. Thus the key 
to.coal's future is whether it can be con- 
verted into either synthetic oil or nat- 


ural gas. It can be, but economical pro- 
cesses are yet to come. 

Gasification is almost a reality right 
now. The Federal Office of Coal Re- 
search has helped to sponsor four pilot 
plants, and eight more are planned. 
Each uses a different system, but all are 
based on a complicated process that was 
pioneered in Germany in 1936. The 
technique starts by breaking down wa- 
ter into its components of hydrogen and 
oxygen. The hydrogen is combined in 
the presence of heat with the carbon in 
pulverized coal to produce methane, the 
main ingredient of natural gas. 

Trouble is, this synthetic product 
does not have as high a heating value 
as natural gas. So another step is need- 
ed to upgrade it. Total cost is great; a 
pilot plant runs about $20 million, and 
a full-scale plant turning out 100 mil- 
lion cu. ft. a day will cost an estimated 
$200 million. But that is less expensive 
than liquefying and importing natural 
gas. Nearly every major coal company 
has joined with gas companies in plans 
to build gasification plants on Western 
coal fields by the late 1970s. 

Further along on the horizon are 
schemes to produce synthetic crude oil 
from coal. Several experiments are un- 
der way, of which the F.M.C. Corp.'s 
pilot plant is farthest along. As in gasifi- 
cation, the process begins by grinding 
coal into fine particles and then heating 
them in hot vessels. When hydrogen is 
added, the coal particles dissolve. be- 
coming both good quality oil and gas. 
Again, the cost is high. But the interest 
of both industry and Government in coal 
is even higher. If all goes well, that dirty, 
difficult material will once more be the 
U.S.'s king of fuels. 


The Big Ten Coal Companies 


About 1,200 U.S. companies mine coal, but 
ten of them consistently account for almost 


reserves. This diversification is raising | 
questions among trustbusters, who worry 


half of the nation’s production. Four are 
owned by large metals ‘manufacturers, 
which are skilled at mining and shipping 


"ores and use much coal in their smelters 


and blast. furnaces. Four others are owned 
by oil or gas companies. Another, Clinch- 


field, is owned by Pittston Co., which also ~ 


has oil interests. Only‘one of the Big Ten. 
North American Coal, is independent. 
Many oil firms want to become across- 
the-board energy producers, and they al- 
ready control some 307% of the nation’s coal 


OWNER 


Kennecott Copper 


Peabody Coal 
Continental Oil 


Consolidation Coal 

Island Creek Coal 

Clinchfield Coal 

Amax Coal 

United States Steel — 

Bethlehem Steel m 

Eastern Associated Eastern Gas & Fuel 
Coal 

North American Coal 


Pittston 


Occidental Petroleum 


American Metal Climax 


that the energy corporations are becoming - 


too powerful. From the coal producers | 


view, there is one great advantage to being 
owned by a larger corporation: money. The — 


profitable oil company—a coal producer | 

usually has an easier time raising capital | 

than if it stood alone. EA 
The top ten coal producers: 


1972 PRODUCTION 
(millions of tons) 

71.6 

64.9 

22.6 

20.6 

16.4 

16.3 

13.3 

12.5 


MAIN OPERATIONS 


Utah, Mont. f 
Appalachia, Midwes: 
Appalachia 
Appalachia 

ind., Ill. 

Appalachia 
Appalachia 
Appalachia 


12 Appalachia - 


Standard Oil of Ohio 11.2 Appalachic 


ith Ta particularly the small Old Ben Coal 
jS 


Bus lle capital to call upon. 
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Are the Nixon daughters’ marriages 
showing signs of stress? In the Febru- 
ary issue of McCall's, David Eisenhower 
concedes that Watergate is taking its toll 
in his marriage to Julie. “It’s hard on 
Julie.” he says. “In her public appear- 
ances she always has to be friendly. At 
home she will bark at me now and then.” 
Mostly, it seems. about sharing the 
housework. “No matter how hard I try 
to reassure her that letting down on 
household chores doesn't mean I feel 
any less affection, I get the sense she 
can't understand that." Meanwhile, Tri- 
cia and Eddie Cox have had to endure a 
three-week geographical separation. 
From Christmas Day until last Tuesday, 
Tricia was with her parents at San Cle- 
mente and at the White House, while 
Eddie stayed in Manhattan to work at 
his law firm. Returning last week to their 
apartment, Tricia quashed the rumor 
that they were on the outs. Through her 
mother's press secretary, she said: "Its 
a deliberate lie.” 

a 

"It is just not acceptable that a di- 
rector of a major commonwealth enter- 
prise should be on pillow-talk terms with 
the head of government,” sniffed the 
Melbourne Herald, Australia’s largest 
evening paper. Prime Minister Gough 
Whitlam, 57, had not been caught in fla- 
grante delicto; rather his wife Margaret, 
54. was being heckled about her latest 
job. A trained social worker, Margaret 
Whitlam is a director of the Common- 
wealth Hostels Ltd., an organization 
that administers government housing. 

MELBOURNE HERALD 


MARGARET WHITLAM IS GOING TO WORK 
32 


“Drop it, Meg," was the Herald s blunt 
advice. But Mrs. Whitlam, whose lib- 
eral views on abortion, sex and mari- 
juana have shocked Australians in the 
past, held on. “I’ve subjugated myself 
for an entire year,” she said, adding that 
even official trips were a bore. “Your 
visit as a Prime Minister’s wife so often 
entails nothing but saying “how do you 
do’ to 500 people.” 
B 

Sally Quinn is leaving CBS—sadder, 
apparently, but wiser. "We hope she's 
happier than she was here," said Hughes 
Rudd, Sallys co-anchor on the CBS 
Morning News. Just five months after the 
network had hired her away from the 
Washington Post to make trouble for 
Barbara Walters of NBC's rival Today, 
Quinn quit. The victim of a premature 
publicity buildup and her own inexperi- 
ence, Sally had also an unfortunate style: 
she picked over the news as if she could 
not decide which fork to use. She will 
join the New York Times's Washington 
bureau in March. Miss Quinn, 32, was 
cautious about plans to marry her for- 
mer boss, Washington Post Executive 
Editor Ben Bradlee, 52. "That's open to 
a great deal of speculation," said Sally, 
about that fork in the future. 

a 

Imperial circles were divided over 
the selection of Crown Prince Hirohito's 
bride in 1918. Some courtiers falsely ac- 
cused Nagako, the 14-year-old daughter 
of a princeling, of being colorblind, a 
stigma that would have disqualified her 
as the “perfect receptacle” for imperial 
heirs. Surviving this trauma, Nagako 
suffered another when, after nearly ten 
years of marriage, she had not yet pro- 
duced a son. Urged by his advisers to 
take a concubine—as many of his prede- 
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cessors did—Hirohito 
week the couple celebrate i ; 
wedding anniversary, the Gir 
sured by two sons, three da Yay 
nine grandchildren. Th Bh 
Nagako, 70, has become 
orist and an even better 
of her subjects, than her 
nowned versifier and marine h 
Her most recent waka è 
verse): “The light of dawn shi 
crimson bank: of clouds/ Ane 
breaks suddenly/ Over the landy 
z ! 
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The Harvard Lampoon hadi 
what it called “the biggest fraudi 
tory” to come to Cambridge toa 
Brass Balls Award, created special 
him. Picking up the challeng f 
Wayne, 66, rode into town ond 
personnel carrier provided by ihe) 1 
and accompanied by a bizarre p 


EMPRESS NAGAKO PAINTING A SEASCAPE IN PALACE STUDIO 
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CAAN SADDLES UP 


the announcer boomed, “It’s 
James Caan of Hollywood, star 
of Brian's Song and co-star of 
The Godfather." Distracted by 
his credits, Cowboy Caan, 33, 
saw his steer dash safely to the 
exit at Denver's National West- 
ern Stock Show. Though the 
mishap put him and his partner 
out of the money in the team 
roping event, Caan took the set- 
back in stride. He brings to ro- 
deoing the deadpan dedication 
of the street-corner cowboy from 
Queens that he is. He took up 
the sport several years ago in 
Nebraska on location, turned 
professional in 1972. What he 
likes about the rodeo is its at- 
mosphere. “The cowboys treat 
you the way they find you,” he 
said. “If they like you, you know 
it. And if they don’t, you know 
it too.” 
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On hand to open the Orlan- 
do, Fla., Gloria Swanson film fes- 
tival, a charity benefit for local 
cultural organizations, was the 
star herself. Now a svelte 74, wearing a 
slinky black number slit to the knee and 
trailing a feather boa, Gloria launched 
a three-day program of movies ranging 
from Manhandled in 1924 to her come- 
back success in 1950, Sunset Boulevard. 
She reminded the first-night audience 
that she had never retired; she will be ap- 
pearing next month, festooned with bees 
in a television movie called Killer Bees. 
Then she relived her DeMille days by 
narrating a 60-minute montage of ca- 
reer highlights. That is, as much of them 
asshe could remember. “The young peo- 
ple,” she noted afterward, "can tell me 

more about my own career." 
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Married. William (“Dollar Bill") 
Bradley, 30, reserved 6-ft. 5-in. forward 
for the New York Knicks basketball 
team, former Rhodes scholar and Amer- 
ica’s top college ballplayer during his 
Princeton days; and Ernestine Schlant, 
an associate professor of comparative lit- 
erature at Montclair State College in 
New Jersey, who met Bradley while she 
was working on a film about Poetess 
Marianne Moore several years ago; in 
Palm Beach, Ela. 

a 

Died. Josef Smrkovsky, 62, liberal 
chairman of the Czechoslovak National 
Assembly during the ill-fated “Prague 
spring" of 1968; of cancer; in Prague. 
Smrkovsky entered government service 
following World War II. He was impris- 
oned from 1951 to 1955 on charges of 
"activities against the state," but was ex- 
onerated in 1963 and elected president 
of the National Assembly five years lat- 
er. Smrkovsky. one of Liberal Czech 
Leader Alexander Dubéek’s key aides, 
publicly called for such reforms as free- 
dom of speech, religion and press; after 
the Soviet invasion of Prague in 1968, 
he fell into disfavor with party hard-lin- 
ers once again and was forced into early 
retirement in 1970. 

a 

Died. Frederick Andrew Seaton, 64, 
Secretary of the Interior from 1956 to 
1961, who helped win statehood for 
Alaska and Hawaii: after a long illness; 
in Minneapolis. Seaton was appointed in 
1951 to fill a Nebraska Senate vacancy 
when Kenneth Wherry died and became 
a key adviser to Dwight Eisenhower dur- 
ing his campaign in 1952; he remained 
in Washington as an influential member 
of the White House inner circle. 

a 

Died. Harold Dunbar Cooley, 76, 
Democratic Congressman from North 
Carolina from 1934 to 1966; of emphy- 
sema; in Wilson, N.C. Cooley was chair- 
man of the House Committee on Ag- 
riculture for 16 years and veteran of 
countless annual farm battles. He was 
the only Southern Democratic Con- 
gressman who survived a refusal to sign 
the “Southern Manifesto” against racial 
integration. 

a 

Died. Clarence E. Lovejoy, 79. au- 
thor of the popular Lovejoy’s College - 
Guide, which has helped countless high 
school students choose a college; in Red 
Bank, N.J. Variously—and sometimes 
simultaneously—a sports reporter for 
the New York Times, army officer, pro- 
fessor and alumni secretary for his alma 
mater, Columbia University, Lovejoy 
also wrote prep-school and career and 
vocational-school guides. First pub- 
lished in 1940 with the backing of Love- 
joy's college classmate, Publisher M. 
Lincoln Schuster, the College Guide has 
remained a Simon & Schuster bestseller — 
through twelve revisions. sa 
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ASBESTOS-COVERED MACHINERY AT TYLER, 


Death from Dust 


When the Pittsburgh Corning Cor- 
poration closed its asbestos insulation 
plant in Tyler, Texas, two years ago, it 
did an unusually thorough job of clean- 
ing up after itself. Some 60 workers spent 
a week scraping asbestos waste from ma- 
chinery and depositing it in a nearby 
dump. Then another crew took over. 
Ceilings and walls were steam cleaned. 
Every piece of equipment in sight was 
scrubbed down; some machinery was 
disassembled and shipped to P.C.C.s 
home office in Pittsburgh. What was left 
was cut up and buried. When the crew 
finished, all that remained of the plant 
were two dilapidated wooden buildings 
that had once seen service as Army bar- 
racks during World War II. 

P.C.C.’s scorched-earth policy has 
left few visible reminders of the facto- 
ry's 17 years in Tyler. But the scars from 
the plant's presence will not soon dis- 
appear. While producing insulation for 
the boilers and pipes of naval ships, 
workers in the plant were exposed to 
enormous quantities of asbestos dust, 
which, once inhaled, never leaves the 
lungs. Now, based on previous ex- 
perience with asbestos-caused diseases, 
medical experts estimate that as many 
as 300 of the 869 employed at the plant 
since 1954 will die of asbestosis (a per- 
manent and often progressive scarring 
of lung tissue from inhaled asbestos 
fibers), lung cancer or cancers of the co- 
lon, rectum or stomach. 

Their deaths should come as no sur- 
prise to either company or Government 

Officials. Doctors have long suspected 
that asbestos dust is hazardous; there has 
been ample documentation of increased 
intense of lung disease and cancers 
among people exposed to the mineral. 
As early as 1961, Dr. Irving Selikoff, 59, 
of New York’s Mount Sinai Hospital, 
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TEXAS FACTORY 


and Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond, 61, of the 
American Cancer Society, confirmed 
the deadly relationship in studies of 
workers at a Paterson, N.J., asbestos 
plant. They documented their work in 
scientific papers and meetings. They 
also showed that even small quantities 
of asbestos fiber could be lethal. Seli- 
koff studied a woman who died of meso- 
thelioma, a cancer of the membrane that 
covers the lungs and lines the chest and 
abdomen. The woman’s only contact 
with asbestos came when she washed 
the clothing of her husband, who worked 
in an asbestos plant. 

After the work by Selikoff and oth- 
ers, P.C.C. officials ordered a study of 
the asbestos-dust hazard at Tyler in 
1963. The report seriously underestimat- 
ed the hazard. A 1966 dust survey found 
asbestos levels above recommended 
thresholds in many areas of the plant, 
and a 1967 survey by the U.S. Public 
Health Service's Division of Occupa- 
tional Health confirmed that the levels 
were high, but did not warn of the health 
hazard. After a Labor Department study 
two years later reported the same con- 
ditions, respirators were issued to work- 
ers in the plant’s dustiest areas. But, ac- 
cording to workers, at no time did P.C.C. 
officials tell them that they were exposed 
to a health hazard. “I even had one tell 
me that stuff, asbestos, is good for you," 
says J.C. Yandle, 48, a former employ- 
ee. “He said you could eat it." 

Silent Violence. It was not until a 
1970 law created the National Institute 
for Occupational Safety and Health 
(NIOSH)—and gave the Labor Depart- 
ments Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) the authority to 
enforce compliance with asbestos stan- 
dards—that things began to happen. 
In 1971 a NIOSH team visited Tyler, con- 
firmed the danger of the dust levels, 
and emphasized the extraordinary haz- 
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tle to help those already expos iti 
asbestos dust. Asbestosis and I 
cancers may not develop until; 
after exposure to the particles jf} 
they do, they are painful and el 
tal. “He hurt with every breathké 
because his lungs were torn andy 
on the inside from breathing a 
fibers," said Mrs. Robert Thoms 
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Steve Wodka, 24, of the OIl ii thei 
ical and Atomic Workers Dia ih 
represented the Tyler plant's lakien the c 
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By Computer 
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nd his colleagues are analyz- 
: a doctor decides on such se- 
ent as abdominal surgery. 
ead. A first-stage result of 
is a computer program that 
some of the mental processes 
highly skilled physician. Using acute 
int. q jncy failure as an experimental mod- 
mS l line research group programmed the 
Tey fine to weigh the risks and benefits 
Warious tests and treatments and to 
we ider such factors as the patient's at- 
Lit Wi lide toward surgery. "We find it is like 
vn fying chess," Says Schwartz. Doctors 
Xposi 'tmake just one isolated move, they 
"T look ahead at what else is likely 
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E es tlhe Boston group does not have as 
and the replacement of doctors by 
reath k outers. It hopes, instead,. that its 
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Siti and treatment skills to med- 
l students. But the study has also 
own that computers could help doc- 
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Tristan and Cinderella 


‘The obscure opera singer is kneeling 
on the floor of a small apartment in Mu- 
nich. Before her lie cloth and scissors. 
She is making her own costume for an- 
other night's work in another small town. 
Suddenly, word arrives that in Manhat- 
tan the fabled Metropolitan Opera des- 
perately needs a soprano in Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde. Off goes our heroine 
in her Lufthansa pumpkin and lands the 
Job. The audiences love her. So do the crit- 
ics. The New York Times announces on 
Page One: “A triumph at the-Met." 


If there is a fairy tale to keep every 
frustrated diva or divo going strong, that, 
more or less, is it. Last week the dream 
came true for Brooklyn-born Soprano 
Klara Barlow, 45. In a dozen years of 
big parts with minor companies and sub- 
stitute assignments in major houses, 
Klara never stopped believing. Now she 
was on the great stage of the Met, mak- 
ing rapturous musical love to handsome 
Jess Thomas, the reliable Wagnerian 
tenor. When at last she died by Thom- 
as’ side at the end of the Liebestod, the 
crowd went wild. 

In truth, Barlow was a vibrant Isol- 
de. Making the most of her ample 
bosom, well-turned hips and (rarity of 
Wagnerian rarities) trim waist, she 
played the Irish princess as an impet- 
uous, headstrong woman. To New York 
audiences who have seen almost noth- 
ing for 15 years except Birgit Nilsson’s 
cool, ruminative portrayal, Barlow's 
sexy Isolde came as a pleasant shock. 

Vocally her gifts are of a somewhat 
lower order. The role is one of the most 
demanding in opera, and while Barlow 
is an expressive singer, she is weak in 
both the top and bottom of her range. 
Nilsson, in other words, need not wor- 
ry, as Barlow admits with engaging can- 
dor. “Nilsson is a high dramatic sopra- 
no—the only honest one. The rest of us 
sing in our own way. But if you can get 
up there onstage and carry it off, instead 
of having opera houses closed for lack 
of great voices—why not?” : 

Whether Wagner is tolerable with 
anything less than great singing is an ar- 
guable proposition, but one thing is cer- 
tain. The Met's Tristan almost closed 
for lack of any voices at all. First, Swe- 
den's Catarina Ligendza canceled out as 
Isolde pleading illness. Nilsson was busy 
elsewhere. Then Tenor Jon Vickers, who 
seems to tremble before Wagner but 
may just possibly be the Tristan every- 
one at the Met (including Nilsson) has 
been waiting for, begged out of his first 
two performances—he wanted more 
time. Not to be outdone, Conductor Er- 
ich Leinsdorf threatened to resign, com- 
plaining that he could not get decisions 
from the besieged opera house, but then 
relented and stayed on. . 

Walking into such a pizzicato brou- 
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KLARA BARLOW IN MANHATTAN 
Why close opera houses? 


haha merely seemed to strengthen Bar- 
low's resolve. Tristan, it turns out, is in 
her tea leaves or, rather, the numerol- 
ogy she is fascinated by. It was the first 
opera she ever attended, a Met perfor- 
mance with Astrid Varnay. When Bar- 
low sang the role the first time herself. 
it was in Kiel, Germany, in 1967, and 
the singer she replaced was, of course, 
Varnay. 

Skipped Sleep. It was a numerolo- 
gist who made the somewhat mysterious 
suggestion that "Klara Barlow" would 
suit her better professionally than her 
own name, Alma Williams. She made 
her New York recital debut in 1954. 
Critics were enthusiastic, but her career 
did not develop. By 1961, twice divorced 
and with a nine-year-old daughter to 
support, she headed for Europe. In mi- 
nor German opera houses she at last 
found regular work. And loneliness. 
“The towns are gray, and Germans stick 
to themselves,” she says. "You have only 
your colleagues and new roles." 

That is one reason perhaps why she 
has always been ready to pack in a hur- 
ry and trot off as a last-minute replace- 
ment. “You get a call in Bonn at 11 a.m. 
to be in Vienna to do the performance 
that night. I wonder if I can refresh my 
memory of the opera in time. Sometimes 
] haven't sung it for a year or two. I 
may listen to a tape of the opera for 20 
minutes or so to see what's left in my 
head." What's left is usually plenty, al- 
though last September she had to skip 
a nights sleep to do the taxing lead role 


in Strauss’s Elektra in Berlin on 17 — 
hours’ notice. Those days would seem - 


to be over for Klara Barlow. 
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Recurring Nightmares 


1 
| It was examination time, and the 
p student realized that he had totally ne- 
uq p glected one course. Worse yet. he did 
| E not even know where the exam was to 
j be held. Panic engulfed him—and then 
Fi he awoke. It was all a dream, but it-was 
NS a dream that he had sweated out re- 
| | m peatedly after his graduation in 1940, 
E.C.K. Read wrote-in the letters col- 
| umn of Harvard Magazine last August. 
Ud Read was not alone in having that 
p k recurrent nightmare. In subsequent 
it months, more than 60 graduates, rang- 
ing in age from 22 to 65, have written 
to the magazine to describe similar ex- 
periences. “It is the only dream I ever 
have,” wrote Anstiss Hammond Drake, 


MICHAEL WITTE FOR TIME 


CARTOONIST'S DREAM 
Freud had the same problem. 


'62. “My recurfing dream is even worse. 
I plead with the dean, who usually re- 
sembles Joseph Goebbels, that I never 
even signed up for the course," wrote 
Bruce H. Zeiser, '45. 

Nor, it appears, is the dream unique 
to Harvard. Bemused editors of the 
Princeton Alumni Weekly reprinted 
Read’s dream and were in turn deluged 
with the nightmarish tales of Princeto- 
nians. Some readers reported that their 

—wives—Wellesley and Radcliffe alum- 
nae—also had the same problem. 
— The outpouring of letters was some- 
: Puget a surprise (o sleep researchers, 
because continually repeated dreams are 
e, When they do occur, they gener- 
ly mean that the individual is stuck 
with some emotional problem, most doc- 
tors agree, Says Dr. Julius Segal. a dream 
psychologist at the National Institute of 
Mental Health: “Repeated dreams are 
generally attempts to comet 
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particularly intense emotional material: 
hostile situations with a spouse, prob- 
lems with parents or an accident." Bat- 
tle dreams are the most common and 
can plague ex-soldiers for years after ev- 
ery war. Frequently the veteran dreams 
that he is crouching in a trench. Once 
the trauma of war fades with time, such 
dreams generally disappear. 

But not so examination dreams, 
which often persist into old age. Suggests 
New York Psychoanalyst Dr. Charles 
Fisher: “In older people, they may have 
to do with the feeling of failing powers, 
helplessness or hopelessness.” Other re- 
searchers believe that the dream implies 
the fear of failure to perform well in 
some specific current undertaking 

Harvard Psychiatrist Randolph 
Catlin says that “anxiety dreams” may 
help displace present-day tensions with 
a more familiar and manageable past 
experience—like exam taking. When 
the exam was truly traumatic, the sleep- 
er may be dreaming about it again and 
again in order to gain control of it. 

Even Sigmund Freud often relived 
botany, zoology and chemistry ‘finals in 
his sleep. But in The Interpretation of 
Dreams, he noted a comforting aspect of 
the nagging nightmares: they seem to be 
experienced only by people who. pass 
their exams, never by those who fail. If 
Freud was right, one consolation for col- 
lege students who flunk today is that 
they will be spared recurring dreams of 
their failure tomorrow. 


Such Good Friends 


We must realize that we have a 
choice: we are responsible for our own 
good time... 

When you do something you are 
proud of, dwell on it a little, praise 
yourself for it, relish the experience, 
take it in. 


Homilies like these, delivered by 
two little-known Manhattan psychoana- 
lysts, fill a 54-page book that is selling at 
the rate of 10,000 a week. How to Be 
Your Own Best Friend (Random House; 
$4.95) is indeed heralded by some of its 
250,000 readers as this year's Jonathan 
Livingston Seagull, promising yet anoth- 
er flight to happiness. 

The book has been touted by show- 
biz types like Actor Anthony Perkins, 
Columnist Rex Reed and Playwright 
Neil Simon (if he's gloomy, he says, he 
downs it twice a day like a pill, with a 
Blass of water). To be sure, some of these 
enthusiasts whose advertised endorse- 
ments boosted the book's sales happen to 
be patients of Mildred Newman and 
Bernard Berkowitz—the husband-and- 
wife team who wrote the book with the 
help of a friend, Jean Owen. But the 
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LatomY of an Error 
4 Monday’s Washington Post 
st front-page story reporting that 
'er B eda arry Goldwater, recently crit- 
-" ichard Nixon, had just praised 
puo robably the best President we 
p% vin this century.” Next morn- 
ad a far more surprising 
ont page: a two-column er- 
i on ie Ai ning that Goldwater 
m aly been referring to Harry Tru- 
Before the blunder was corrected, 
ever, the original story was distrib- 
and printed—across the country 
week via the Los Angeles Times- 
* H pington Post news service. 
il astonishingly, the real Goldwater 
tement had been on network televi- 
$ for all to see. On NBC's Meet the 
ss, Inquisitor Lawrence Spivak asked 
lldwater how Nixon could govern ef- 
tively in view of his low standing in 
on polls. Replied Goldwater: “I re- 
mber when Harry Truman sank to 
put the same level of public opinion 
Ild credibility, and today I think he is 
bably the best President we have had 
(this century." In almost the same 
"eath Goldwater added, “So I don't just 
Silke the fact that he has been down in 
48 polls to mean that he can't lead.” 
“ii No Check. The second sentence did 
iler, albeit a bit ambiguously, to Nix- 
will Pos Staff Writer Tim O'Brien, 
" coulsatching the telecast, apparently mis- 
e "ES Goldwater's reference to Truman. 
Bening on the last mention of Nix- 
st Jang OBrien wrote his story. : 
laboui" The article was sent routinely to Pos 
vertht&lllors later on Sunday. No one han- 
ng being the copy had seen the program. 
eself parently, no one checked it against 
pant\slated Press or United Press Inter- 
 havitlonal accounts of the interview. Fur- 
eled sf O'Brien’s lead did not seem par- 
flatly awry: the whole thrust of 
wy Water's remarks on the program 
d, aer S singularly favorable to Nix- 
es pore Srlen's story moved not only on 
eir WH 515 presses but also over the wires 
k pf qud Service to 225 client papers. 
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y Beer Quoted Incorrectly 
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: Presides Coldwater (R-Ariz.) said Sunday that 
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based on wire service coverage. But a 
number of major papers across the coun- 
try did run the blooper—with follow- 
up corrections—including the Chicago 
Sun-Times, Denver Post, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal, Boston Globe and New York Post. 
The New York Tímess Tom Wicker 
used the misquotation in the lead of his 
Tuesday column. Rued Wicker: “It 
didn’t occur to me that the Washington 
Post would be wrong.” As for the Post, 
Managing Editor Howard Simons had 
a sadly candid comment: “All of our fail- 
safe systems just failed.” 


Junketing Journalists 


"The televised scene is both vivid and 
Startling. Registering at a Manhattan 
hotel, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette TV Crit- 
ic Win Fanning is handed an envelope. 
He opens it and finds two $10 bills. The 
money—for "taxis and miscellaneous" 


CBS NEWS 


CBS GIFT TO VISITING CRITIC 
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forbidden to go on junkets, the public re- 
lations people in another CBS division 
are busy setting up such junkets." 

CBS is by no means alone. 60 Min- 
utes shows how car manufacturers, air- 
lines, athletic teams, foreign govern- 
ments and various packagers of 
entertainment and recreation seek the 
good will and attention of journalists. 
*With enough stamina," Wallace says, 
*an enterprising reporter just might be 
able to keep traveling and eating on 
someone else's charge account forever." 
American Motors Vice President Frank 
Hedge tells Wallace that his company's 
last three press demonstrations of new 
models were held at the Smoky Moun- 
tains, Lake Tahoe and Catalina. When 
Wallace suggests that such sites are cho- 
sen to encourage journalistic gratitude, 
Hedge replies: * You're absolutely right.” 

Understandably, none of the news- 
men Wallace interviewed admitted that 
cushy treatment could affect his judg- 


EDITOR PAUL POORMAN 


An issue greeted with tightly controlled apathy. 


—comes from CBS, which regularly flies 
TV reporters to New York to screen new 
network shows, paying their expenses 
and tossing in some mad money besides. 
Even more startling, the scene was 
broadcast this week by CBS on 60 Min- 
utes, as part of a critical story about press 
junkets financed by corporations in 
hopes of favorable coverage. — 
Networks—not to mention other 
news organizations—rarely pillory 
themselves in public. Don Hewitt, ex- 
ecutive producer of 60 Minutes, reports 
no attempts by CBS executives to soften 
the intramural slap: “I’ve not felt any 
pressure or even heard from anyone at 
the network, although it’s obvious that 
they knew that we were film- 
ing Fanning.” (Asked on the 
show whether CBS was “buy- 
ing” his opinion, Fanning 
says: “It just plain isn’t true. 
In the first place, all the net- 


ment. Indeed, Wallace notes that some 
prominent journalists who have gone 
junketing in the past—including CBS 
Anchorman Walter Cronkite—‘scoff at 
the notion that their reporting can be 
bought.” But even if all reparters were 
invulnerable to blandishment, the ven- 
erable practice of junketing would still 
be a sticky problem. Wallace asks 
whether the suspicion that journalists 
are being influenced by favors is not 
enough to damage press credibility—es- 
pecially at a time when the press is in- 
vestigating unethical behavior in other 
places, including the White House. 

Paul Poorman, managing editor of 
the Detroit News, tells Wallace that it 
is “dishonest” for reporters to accept fa- 
vors, although he also admits receiving 
a press discount on the purchase of a 
car three years ago. Poorman has since 
chaired a study on junketing for the As- 
sociated Press Managing Editors, and 


spreSident .- Harry S. Truman "is probably the 
Herrin, ¿Ve Ve had in this century.” He was 
ing. Presldent Nixon, as The Washing- 
. —TECly reported. The Post regrets the 


forbidden News staffers to accept any 
gratuities at all, but he sees no quick re- — 
form: “The whole issue is greeted with 
tightly controlled apathy on the part of 
many newspapermen." 


works do it.”) Reporter Mike 
Wallace offers some tart, on- 
the-air criticism of his net- 
work: "Ironically, while em- 
ployees of CBS News are 
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Judging Jurors 


Even before the first word of tes- 
timony, many trials pass through a crit- 
ical yet haphazard phase: the selection 
of jurors. In major cases prosecutors 
sometimes do enlist police or the FBI to 
check out potential jurors; defense at- 
torneys occasionally commission their 
own investigations when their clients 
can foot the bill. But the final decision 
about a juror is usually based on a large 
dose of intuition—bolstered, when pos- 
sible. by past experience. 

That longstanding practice is being 
shattered in the St. Paul, Minn., federal 
courtroom where militant Indian Lead- 
ers Russell Means, 34, and Dennis 
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SOCIAL SCIENTISTS CHRISTIE & SCHULMAN AT STRATEGY SESSION IN DEFENSE OFFICE 


the Wounded Knee trial began three 
months ago. Thirty volunteers spent five 
weeks conducting phone interviews with 
576 people chosen at random from vot- 
er lists. The questions probed for signs 
of prejudice by asking about attitudes to- 
ward business, public personalities, po- 
lice and, of course, Indians. 

Broken down into categories, the re- 
sults fill 1,000 pages of computer print- 
outs which are designed to help predict 
how types of people from the particular 
community might be expected to react 
as jurors. There are, says Schulman, sig- 
nificant regional differences. In Harris- 
burg, polling indicated that women 
would be more friendly to the defense 
than men. They promised to be harsher 


DON GETSUG 


In Gainesville, a professional type, perhaps an Episcopalian, but not a woman. 


Banks, 41, are facing assault and other 
charges related to last year’s armed oc- 
cupation of Wounded Knee, S. Dak. A 
Special team, working with the defense 
lawyers, is applying inventive social sci- 
ence techniques to give prospective ju- 
rors an unusually systematic going-over. 

Leading the team are Sociologist Jay 
Schulman and his principal aide, Psy- 
chologist Richard Christie, who have 
run up a short but impressive trial rec- 
ord. Consultants in three previous trials 
of radical defendants (the Harrisburg 
Seven, the Camden 28, the Gainesville 
Eight), the jury-selection specialists 
have helped pick 34 jurors who voted 
for acquittal. Their two misses were the 
jurors who held out for conviction and 
forced a hung jury in Harrisburg. 

- The operation is divided into three 
distinct parts—a sociological “profile” of 
the community, in-court scrutiny of po- 
tential jurors, and field investigation 
of their backgrounds. Preparation for 


in Gainesville, and the same as men in 
St. Paul. Following their predictive pro- 
files, the defense looked in Harrisburg 
for working-class Lutherans, Roman 
Catholics and Brethren, a pacifist sect 
in the area. In Gainesville, defense law- 
yers tried to choose high-status Episco- 
pal and Presbyterian professionals. 

The courtroom scrutiny is no less 
thorough than the computer study. For 
the current case, ten observers, includ- 
ing an Indian psychologist and a body- 
language specialist, are scattered around 
the courtroom jotting notes for later dis- 
cussions on what the candidates re- 
vealed about themselves during ques- 
tioning. Schulman’s own comments tend 
to gauge emotional styles (“obdurate,” 
"feels warm," "holding back"); Christie 
records' types (^earth mother," "fraud- 
ulently mod," "Viking quarterback"). 

' When the predictions of the com- 
puter survey do not agree with the con- 
sensus of the courtroom observers, the 
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E io Colors of Ink 
: qi Americans, the suddenly fash- 
“hag § For area of Chinese painting has 
pane * dominated—in terms of taste, 
peer, d accessibility—by two 


ip an 
| c collections: the Freer Gal- 


Ein Washington and the Cleveland 
Wi 
> be, eum of Art 


ras disfvela 
icho] ii at 
$ Entitled The í 
allis on of classical Chinese black-to- 


franij kite paintings on silk and paper lent 
Chrisli Cleveland’s collection and dating 
Ugga the 10th century, when the col- 
1 down ed paintings ofthe T'ang dynasty were 
not bkelnerseded by a new monochromatic 
Dsecuisfe, to the 18th century. One could not 
Y chithe for a more succinct introduction 
d Baijiwhat one of the artists represented 
) how th the walls, Tung Chi'i-ch'ang (1555- 
f36), rhapsodically called "the sheer 
an, 46,jarvels of brush and ink” wrought by 
radical fe wei-jen or gentlemen scholars. 
fa ‘te Western criticism has borrowed 
of its words from Chinese art, but 
ings like these make one realize 
e golispw the terms have suffered in transit. 
ecaux id speak, for instance, of the “callig- 
rrigan(aphy” of a Western artist—Pollock's 
ssor o dfpped skeins of paint, or the brisk 
]ved t@ythmic jotting of a Rembrandt sketch 
Fis 0 use a metaphor. In classical Chi- 
painting, it is not. The wen-jen used 
same brush for painting and writ- 
temati, the same ink, the same habits of 
5 app]. The distinction between word and 
mage, which is one of the sharpest di- 
nsin Our culture, barely existed for 
at all; they expressed their 
Sights with characters, not words, and 
characters, having evolved from 
Brams, were both sign and idea. A 
prot the brush could both mean and 
is ent a mountain; as Sherman Lee 
arie un his catalogue, "Since one 
» (heo aed and wrote a character with the 
Clak io Cemanded by art and one's own 
Hamy m ly, it was natural to think in 
is (RS Of ink and brush ... The artist 
an i ae approach nature as other than 
used iss P^» àn abstraction in black and 
elim ay s 
ent lei sterious Allusion. Painting, 
adop thought ros a more natural extension 
ra 9r the Chinese than it is for 
Onious g Special value lay in a har- 
s SD enel: knowledge with- 
hang venue A 9th century scholar. 
Ne Who q na described this ideal: 
sh intent iberates and moves the 
MSseg aston making a picture, 
! greater extent the art of 
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There is, of course, a difference be- 
tween the lucid gray washes and quick 
flecksofink with which the painter Chü- 
Jan. at the end of the 10th century, paint- 
ed a Buddhist Retreat by Stream and 
Mountain, and the clumsy spatterings 
that often declare "spontaneity" in the 
West. It is partly a difference of insight 
—Chii-jan’s mountain, breathed into se- 
renely vertical form, layer by stratified 
layer, is as mysterious in its allusions to 
geological time as any Leonardo land- 
scape. It is also a difference of discipline. 
The wen-jen served no apprenticeship, 
and the idea of being “professional” 
painters would have appalled them. 
Nevertheless, it was recognized that one 
could hardly attain mastery of the brush 
before the age of 50. 

The least mark found its place in a 
(to us) bewildering set of classifications, 
each with a name: lute-string stroke, ol- 
ive (pit) stroke, spring-silkworm-spit- 
ling-silk stroke; hanging-creeper dots, 
rat-foot dots, and some 21 kinds of ts un 
or “texture wrinkle,” including some- 
thing called the /ar-wo-ts'un or “pellet 
(as dropped into mud) whirlpool (eddies) 
texture.” If this sounds pedantic, it 
should be seen in context: the Chinese 
belief that any stroke (like any charac- 
ter) was a unit of meaning, virtually a 
work of art; and that the picture could 
be as much a manifestation of the rao 
as nature itself. 

If there is any common factor that 

unites the diverse styles and schools in 
this exhibition—the misty gray impal- 
pability of Ma Lin in the 13th century 
with the dark stormy flood of ink from 
which Mu Ch’i’s tiger rises, or the 
epigrammatic beauty of the late 15th 
century P'eng Hsü's plum branch—it is 
the pursuit of what Taoist 
scholars called ch i-yiin: 
literally, "spirit resonance." 
“Rhythmic vitality" comes 
close to its sense, for the 
Chinese considered a paint- 
ing to manifest chit if the 
“spirit” of its subject was 
translated into the move- 
ments of the artists hand 
and then to the ink marks. 
The idea is that of Confu- 
cius: “Only the truly intelli- 
gent understand the princi- 
ple of identity. They do not 
view things as apprehended 
by themselves subjectively, 
but transfer themselves into 
the position of the things 
viewed.” 

The artist becomes 
what he beholds. It is not 
a familiar posture for Oc- 
cidentals, but at least one 
can marvel at the subtleties 
of experience it left in 
the unperturbed tradition 
of Chinese monochrome 
painting. "Robert Hughes 


TIGER ATTRIBUTED TO MU CH'I 


RAMBLERS OVER A WINDY STREAM 
BY LO CHIH-CH'UAN 
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How to establish new connecti 


Opening up or improving 
communications in remote 
areas is expensive. Building big 
roads and railways ties up 
enormous amounts of capital. 

The economical alter- 
native is air transport. But this 
offers no advantages if lavish 
facilities and miles of expensive 
runway have to be built. 

Whatis neededis a small, rugged 
aircraft. It must be able to fly 
from inexpensive, short, unpre- 
pared strips, but should be 
equally at home at modern 
airports. It must be completely 


Payiosd/Range 
iSA 
25000 tt 


self-contained, needing no 
ground-handling facilities. 


Itmust be economical to operate. 


VEW 614: the modern 
solution, 


We designed the VFW 614 
specially with these points in 
mind. It is the ideal aircraft to 
bring modern jet air services 
to isolated communities. 

Why should people have 
to make do with old, slow, 
secondbest propeller aircraft 
when there is a jet available? 


ATA DOMESTIC RESERVES 
HIGH SPEED CRUISE 


44 PASSENGERS 
40 PASSENGERS 


s 


PAYLOAD — 1000 I 


NUMBER OF PASSENGER: 


LK 


Theonly jetthat can flyfrom three 
quarters of the world's airfields — 
developed or not. And fly low 


density short hauls at a profit. 


The VFW 614 isthe only 
jetliner now flying which can do 
it. It is a small jet which can 
break even with as few as 
16 passengers, but it is big 
enough (up to 44 seats) to cater 
for market expansion. Travellers 
will no longer tolerate old 
standards of comfort on 
secondary routes. And speed is 
saleable even on the shortest 
Sectors. 


Technical data: 


Powerplant: 


Two Rolls-Royce/SNECMA 
M 45 H-01 third-generation 
turbofans 

By-pass ratio 

Pressure ratio 

Take-off thrust, nominal 
(Static, SL/ISA) 


KEIN 
15,9:1 


7,473 |b. 


Performance: 


Climb: 21,000 ft. cruise altitude 
reached in 11 minutes 


Dori fedisctiquiiBar&ed (TAS): 397 kts 


Cruise ceiling: i 
FAA Take-off field len 
MTOW (SL/ISA) ji: 
FAA Bees field le ational e 
(MLW,SL/ISA) ~ | 

Range (full pass. kh -off 
payload): gr nding 
(plus reserves for 19" téro fue 
diversion and 45min fructu 


Fy empi 


Wing span: 
Overall length: 
Overall height: 


llsand loading: 


s "h emply 


id Mi Horai empty 


26,130 Ib. 


| 27,560 Ib. 
e-off weight: 44,000]b. 
ding weight: 44,000 Ib. 
DS fuel weight: 36,600 Ib. 
g ure-limited 
9,040 Ib. 
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enough to be 


Gthout preparing the ground. 


for the VFW 614. It can fly 
three 160 n. m. sectors without 
stopping for more. 


Versatile utilisation. 


The VFW 614 isthe ideal replace- 
ment for propeller equipment 
and the ideal complementary 
aircraft to the bigger jets. It can 
operate from rough strips but is 
equallyathome at major airports. 
Noise limitation around many 
airfields has become a major 
objective. In this respect, the 
VFW614meetsthe moststringent 
regulations — it's quieter than 
most propeller aircraftof com- 
parable size. The advanced 
M45H turbofans, designed 
specially forit are inherently quiet 
and to make sure, we put the 
wing between them and the 
residents near airports. 

VEW 614: 
the quiet over-the-wing jet. 


poss ^ 
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More information on the 
short haul system of the future; 
Send for our special VFW 614 
brochure. It includes all the 
relevant technical details and 
drawings illustrating in depth the 
concept and the technology of 
the VEW614. You will also receive 
a series of progress reports. 
These will give you an overall 
view of the entire development 
and flight testing program. 

If you want to know more 
about the VFW 614, please write 
to: 


Fokker-VFW International b.v. 
P.O. Box 7600 

Schiphol — Oost 

The Netherlands 


Contact in the USA: 
Fokker-VFW International b.v. 
1725, K-street 

Washington DC-20006 


SHORTAGES 


Risky Race for Minerals 


A durable conceit of the industrialized 
world was that it could always rely for 
its raw material needs on the cheap and 
bounteous natural resources of less de- 
veloped countries. That notion has gone 
aglimmering in recent years. The vora- 
cious demand of booming U.S., Euro- 
pean and Japanese economies stepped 
up the competition for basic materials, 
causing some global scarcities. A con- 
tinuation of this increasingly cutthroat 
competition among major consuming 
nations could lead to strained political 
alliances, disruptions in the distribution 
and production of raw materials and fur- 
ther inflation. American businessmen 
are concerned because, while the U.S. 
is rich in many materials, it has also be- 
come dependent upon imports of some 
key industrial metals. 

The prime beneficiaries of the 
change are the producing countries, 
many of them underdeveloped and de- 
termined to get more money for their re- 
sources. The ability of the oil-produc- 
ing states to swiftly treble their prices 
—and the inability of: consuming 
countries to counter them—has had an 
electric effect on countries that produce 
other key materials. They would like to 


_ emulate the Arabs’ success. 


Guinea has called a meeting in Con- 
akry this week of representatives of 


other major bauxite producers and im- 
porting countries. The government of 
Leftist President Sékou Touré plainly 
desires higher prices. Last week Zaire's 
President Mobutu Sese Seko called for 
the formation of a "common front to 
fight for the highest possible prices for 
Africa's natural resources." Zaire and 
Zambia this month announced plans to 
coordinate copper-production policy in 
order to keep prices at or near the cur- 
rent record levels, if necessary by using 
the Arab technique of withholding sales. 

Considerable Clout. The mineral- 
rich countries appear to be too diverse 
to create cartels in the foreseeable fu- 
ture with anything like the muscle of 
the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
ing Countries. But they will wield con- 
siderable clout, partly because produc- 
tion of some basic metals is so 
concentrated. Fully 8096 of the world's 
copper exports come from Chile, Peru, 
Zambia and Zaire. Two countries, Ma- 
laysia and Bolivia, export 70% of the 
world's tin. Guinea, Guyana, Surinam 
and Jamaica account for 9596 of the ex- 
ports of bauxite, from which aluminum 
is produced. Riches and power will con- 
tinue to flow to producing nations as de- 
mand for their resources quickens. 
Luckily, with the possible exceptions of 
tin, zinc and some other items, the 
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lesson from the Arabs. 


e picture would change if the price of 
hported minerals became oppressively 
and filih. Though American bauxite re- 
tries wverves are limited, there is an abundance 
tifother clays and ores from which alu- 
um could be produced—at increased 
Br Sg Rising foreign prices would also 
fake it worthwhile to dig out less ac- 
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Facing a Low Ceiling on Growth 


Stewardess Kathy Lloyd is lucky: she 
was hired as Ethel Kennedy’s social sec- 
retary at Hickory Hill, Va. Pilots Mel 
Vos and John Stout are doing all right; 
they have gone into the tree-planting 
business northwest of Chicago. Some of 
their fellow crew members at United Air 
Lines are becoming postmen, salesmen 
and teachers. Others are still looking 
and growing more desperate. For 16,500 
U.S. airline employees suddenly out of 
work (of a total force of 300.000), the 
new lean look of air travel has brought 
a wrenching change. 

The adjustment is less devastating 
but nonetheless disagreeable for resi- 
dents of communities—including Pitts- 
burgh, Lafayette, Ind., and Billings, 
Mont.—that have lost much of their 
scheduled air service. It is-also tough 
for businessmen who cannot get a seat 
on tightly booked New York-to-Chica- 
go or Los Angeles-to-Washington 
flights, and for weekend skiers unex- 
pectedly stranded on Sunday evenings 
at Denver's Stapleton Airport. 

For U.S. airlines, though, the cut- 
backs are a key to profits. The carriers 
over the years have become overstaffed, 
overequipped and overcompetitive. The 
industry's average load factor over the 
past three years has been 52%, mean- 
ing that nearly half the available seats 
were unsold. Last year three of the elev- 
en trunk lines—American, Eastern and 
Pan American—lost money. 

When the Government in October 
ordered the restrictive fuel allocations 
that began this month, airline executives 
set about slicing overhead like so many 
chefs trimming fat from a steak. They 
took 1.500 domestic flights from the dai- 
ly schedule of 13,800. They grounded 
215 planes, 16 of them jumbo 747s, from 
their fleet of 2,400. And they furloughed 
low-seniority workers from jobs that 
may never be restored. 

Still, many airline executives remain 
pessimistic. Even the new efficiencies 
cannot make up for higher costs and 
lower business resulting from the fuel 
shortage. Early last year jet fuel was sell- 
ing for 11e to 14¢ a gallon. Now the car- 
riers pay 50¢ to 60¢ a gallon, and the 
price is heading for 65e. Pan Am, faced 
with day-to-day refueling crises, Is get- 
ting offers from mysterious hustlers who 
want to sell fuel at up to 81e a gallon. A 
1e rise in the price of fuel costs the in- 
dustry $100 million a year. : 

Meanwhile, traffic is expected to fal- 
ter ifa further economic slowdown leads 
to lower corporate profits, higher unem- 
ployment and reduced discretionary 1n- 
come. Airline Analyst John Laporte of 
Wall Street's Pershing & Co. foresees 
passengers deserting the lines because of 
the "inconvenience factor" of limited 
schedules. Laporte forecasts that, com- 
pared with 1973, traffic will show no 
gain this year and may even drop as 
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much as 5%. Many other analysts echo 
the prediction of United President 
Edward Carlson, who expects "zero | 
growth" for the industry this year. Aver- 

age profits probably will run toa slim 4% {i 
on investment. } 

If 1974 is a bad year for the air- Wl 
lines, it will not be for lack of effort on 
their part. Though tight fuel allocations 
already have been eased, the trunk car- 
riers maintain their original cuts in 
schedules, employees and planes. East- 
ern Executive Vice President Charles 
J. Simons has called for a 4% increase 
on tickets to cover rising general ex- 
penses, plus an added surcharge for in- 
creased fuel costs, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board will probably grant these 
requests. The international lines began 
charging 4% to 6% more three weeks 
ago, and are looking for another 7% in- 
crease on March 1 and still another in- 
crease later in the year. 

Fewer Amenities. Simons also 
says, "We ought to see whether we 
can't cut out some of the frills, so that 
all the relief from the fuel problem 
doesn't have to be an addition to fares. 
Some gain might be accomplished by 
doing away with things we compete 
on: free liquor in first class and meals 
no matter what time of day it is." East- 
ern Chairman Floyd Hall plans to ask 
the CAB for permission to meet with 
other airline heads to talk about re- 
ducing competitive amenities. 

Already there has been some co- 
operation among airline executives in 
planning route reductions, and the car- 
riers would like federal approval to work 
out broader agreements to limit com- 
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without help, 
perhaps in the form of federal sub- 
sidies, some airlines face bankruptcy 
or nationalization. The CAB provides 
$67 million a year in subsidies to sev- 
eral regional lines, and it is authorized 
to subsidize any airline that operates 
in the national interest and is in trou- 
ble. Likely candidates for such subsi- 
dies are Eastern, Pan American and 
TWA. In another attempt to meet ris- 
ing costs, some lines may explore merg- 
ers and route consolidations this year. 

No-Shows. The Government prob- 
ably will also clamp down on no-shows. 
As schedules have tightened, passengers 
have hedged their reservations by mak- 
ing multiple bookings. At some airlines, 
no-show rates have doubled during peak 
periods. American has 18,000 no-shows 
a day, and United counts more than 
22,000—10% to 15% of their capacities. 
The CAB’s remedy may be to require pas- 
sengers to pay for tickets up to four 
weeks in advance and then charge pen- 
alties of $25 to $100 to passengers who 
miss their flights. United’s Carlson op- 
poses a tough no-show policy. “A cus- 
tomer really can be caught unavoidably 
by weather or lose a taxi," Carlson says. 
“Then he's facing a fine, and then come 
problems and antagonism." Delta and 
North Central managements share his 
view. The regulation, however, would 
not work only one way: for the airline 
that denies boarding to a passenger with 
a reservation, the fine would be $75 to 
$600. 


EYECATCHERS 


Advocate's Advance 


“The consumer is the victim,” pro- 
tests Rhoda Karpatkin. “He—no, she 
—is not respected in the marketplace.” 
Defending the besieged buyer has been 
a preoccupation of Mrs. Karpatkin, a 43- 
year-old Manhattan attorney, since she 

began representing Con- 
sumers Union 16 years ago. 
Now she will make it her 
full-time occupation, too, as 
the new executive director 
of the nonprofit service bu- 
reau. She will oversee a staff 
of 330, extensive product- 
testing laboratories in sub- 
urban New York, an auto 
test center in Connecticut, 
a law office in Washington, 
and Consumer Reports, a 
fact-filled, if plain-Jane 
monthly that is considered 
by 2,250,000 buyers to be 
the ultimate word on the 


— — Merits and demerits of products. 


been partners since several years 


“In accepting the $52,500 job, Mrs. 
Karpatkin, the mother of three adoles- 
ents, will quit her private law practice. 
She and her husband, who is addition- 
ally an unpaid general counsel to the 
American Civil Liberties Union, have 
after 
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WALL STREET 
The Perils of Perot 


H. Ross Perot, the crew-cut Texas 
computer centimillionaire, was full of 
self-confidence in 1971 when he took 
control of Wall Streets ailing duPont 
Glore Forgan Inc., then the nation’s 
third largest brokerage house. By pump- 
ing millions of his own into the firm and 
applying to its operations the data pro- 
cessing techniques that had made him 
rich, Perot vowed that “I am going to 
make it as solid as the Prudential.” 

Last year he took another step to- 


‘ward shoring up the still unprofitable 


duPont Glore Forgan by partially con- 
solidating it with another big but money- 
losing Wall Street firm, Walston & Co. 
Then duPont Glore Forgan took over 
both firms’ back-office operations, stock 
clearing, data processing and customer 
accounts, while Walston (formally re- 
named duPont Walston Inc.) ran the 
143-office domestic sales arm. Both 
firms are now controlled by holding 
companies in which Perot is the dom- 
inant force. 

Last week it appeared that this un- 
usual two-tiered arrangement, which 
Perot’s associates like to brag is an "in- 
novative and very sound structure,” was 
in danger because Walston continues to 
lose so much money. Strong but uncon- 
firmable rumors were sweeping the se- 
curities business that Perot was seeking 
to merge Walston with another, sound- 


her graduation from Yale Law School. 
Their clients have included school dis- 
tricts, draft-card burners, divorcees, a 
few small companies and Model Twiggy. 

At. Consumers Union she will have 
to calm an internal dispute over wheth- 
er the organization should concentrate 
more on product testing or advocacy. 
Pursuing the latter, it recently has filed 
lawsuits to compel the Government to 
improve product safety and reliability 
standards and to release the justification 
for price increases filed by major cor- 
porations with the Cost of Living Coun- 
cil. Speaking of the testing v. advocacy 
debate, Mrs. Karpatkin says: "Consum- 
ers Union has to do both." The court- 
room, in her view, is one more test lab 
for buyers' rights. 


Finger-Lickin' Suit 


At the age of 83, Ken- 
tucky Colonel Harland 
Sanders, the goateed alche- 
mist who turned fried 
chicken into gold, is trying 
to build a new chain of fran- 
chised restaurants. They 
are to be called “Claudia 
Sanders ‘the Colonel’s 
Lady’ Dinner Houses"—so 
named after Sanders’ wife, 
who is said by associates to 


be “as sweet as the Colonel 
m (571 151 3 El 
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n duPont Glore Forgan, 
y had poured at least $65 
ked the court to declare 
- null and void and to put 
T on and duPont Glore For- 
Prio receivership. ; 
ino Sates of Perot privately con- 
Pat Walston is in trouble but argue 
"tis not so bad off as rumors would 
pt Last week the Wall Street Jour- 
j cd that the firm's ratio of total 
(edness to net capital was about 6 
5 December, compared with only 
lio-I ratio on Noy. 30. Under New 
I, stock Exchange rules, member 
ts may not have more than $15 in 
I. for every $1 in capital. If the ratio 
"Momes as high as 10 to 1, the NYSE 
Whibits the firm from expanding. Al- 
LR gh Walston is still well below the 
Inger point, the doubling of its indebt- 
sisa disturbing sign. 
nce July Walston has lost at least 
14 million from operations. Accord- 
tto associates, Perot has said that if 
rm did not turn a profit in 1973, 
vould put it through a major reor- 
ization. Two weeks ago, Walston's 
uive committee met to consider 
aloptions. Among them: a merg- 
new infusion of capital, reduction 
e sales operation or a stepped-up 
“fomotion and marketing campaign. 
Sales Flop. At the root of Perot's 
fis is a shaky stock market from 
fich small investors have been flee- 
$. In the first eleven months of 1973, 
‘ASE. member firms lost $86 million, 
$630 million profit they earned 
g the equivalent period in 1972. 
(ried to lure back what he calls 
u little guys” by recruiting an aggres- 
ides sales force of punctilious ex-mili- 
oL men like himself, but the campaign 
15127 E In the past six months, hun- 
ube h ol Walston salesmen quit or were 
/ a ; DuPont Glore Forgan contends 
ney. "8. cause it, rather than Walston, 
s th AN Customers’ accounts, Walston’s 
| “io Be are in no danger of losing their 
2 oth oth Only Perot, Mrs. Walston and 
EM n Boers of Walston stock risk 
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On a volume of 80,292,810 shares, th 
New York Stock Exchange A 
closed at 51.17, up 1.05 for the week end- 
ing Jan. 18. The Dow Jones 30 stock in- 
dustrial average was 855.47, up 13.99; 
Standard-& Poor's 500 stock index was 


95.56, up 1.90. Among signi 
, .90. g significant 
N.Y.S.E. Stocks: E 


^ Net 
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and interest 
j 7 
Open a Standard a 
Deposit Account with 
Lombard North Central 
and earn a good rate of 
interest with complete 
safety for your capital. 
Your savings earn 
94% interest per annum 
which is paid twice yearly without deduction of U.K. 
tax. Six months’ notice of withdrawal is required but 
£100 is available on demand during each calendar year. 
Time Deposits. Sums of £5,000 + placed for 
fixed periods of 1, 2, 3, 4 or 5 years can earn attractive 
rates of interest which will remain fixed throughout the 
agreed period of deposit. 
Write now to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full 


details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Booklet 
No. 306A 


Lombard 
J North Central 


Bankers 


Lombard North Central Limited is a member of the National 
Westminster Bank Group whose Capital and Reserves 
exceed £470,000,000. 

Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON W1A1EU, ENGLAND. TELEPHONE:01-499 4111 
City Office: 31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON EC3V 98D, 
ENGLAND, TELEPHONE: 01-623 4111 


per annum 


It takes time 
to establish a 
company’s image 
Each week— 
in 185 countries— 
the people that 

. companies want to 
impress turn to 
TIME for their 
news and 


information. 
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IAN RICHARDSON & RICHARD PASCO IN TITLE ROLE OF RICHARD Il 


Toppled King/Torn Mind 


The enterprising Brooklyn Academy 
of Music (TIME, Jan. 14) is currently en- 
livening the borough with a four-month 
British Theater Season. With a flare of 
trumpets, a skirl of bagpipes and a wel- 
coming speech from London-born, Brook- 
lyn-bred New York City Mayor Abra- 
ham Beame, the Royal Shakespeare 
Company inaugurated the-season with 
Richard II and Sylvia Plath. 

It is the U.S. debut for the R.S.C., 
which ranks second only to the National 


' Theater (originally the Old Vic) in pres- 


tige among British repertory companies. 
Some London drama critics even prefer it 
to the older troupe. Playgoers' expecta- 
tions were high, perhaps too high. While 
these two idiosyncratic productions have 
not precisely dashed those expectations, 
they have perceptibly dampened them. 


RICHARD II. This is not one of Shake- 
speare's master plays, and it has no titan 
of a hero at its epicenter. But it can bea 
wonderfully engrossing drama, and it 
does contain grand, stirring and passion- 
ate speeches. In this presentation the 
play is reduced to a tepid tempest in a 
cracked teacup. 

Richard is a vain monarch who 
laughs at the discomfiture of his nobles, 


ravages their estates, and surrounds ' 


himself with fops and flatterers. Too late 
he finds himself deserted and his angry 


lords allied to his enemy Bolingbroke, 


who marches triumphantly across Eng- 
land to secure Richard's abdication and 
his crown. i 

To personify Richard's weakness, 
Ian Richardson plays the King as a kind 
of drag queen. This is disastrous. The ep- 


icene approach robs the audience of the 
pity it should feel for Richard's painful 
self-knowledge in adversity, and mutes 
his ringing defense of the divine prerog- 
atives of kingship: “The breath of world- 
ly men cannot depose the deputy elected 
by the Lord." 

In a play laced with some of Shake- 
speare's most musical poetry, Richard- 
son delivers his lines with inflexible met- 
ronomic monotony. Only Richard Pasco 
as Bolingbroke has a regal voice/and 
bearing. He and Richardson switch roles 
at every other performance, but Pasco 
does not alter the effete interpretation of. 
the King. 

In a production that is stilted, man- 
nered and ludicrously stylized, Director 
John Barton appears to have rummaged 
through Peter Brook's wastebasket for 
directorial inspiration while scanting 
Shakespeare's genius. 


SYLVIA PLATH. Romantic cults seem to 
Spring up rapidly round poets who die 
young. An element of thanatophilia en- 
ters into the worship of such poets. It is 
Somehow felt that they were purified by 
dying and spared the physical and mor- 
al corruption to which ordinary mortals 
are subject. 

Think of Shelley, who died by 
drowning and whose heart was snatched 
from the funeral pyre by his fellow ro- 
mantic, Trelawney. Or of Dylan Thom- 
as, a sacrificial votary of drink (Olympi- 
an draughts, of course). Since the winter 
day in 1963 when Sylvia Plath turned on 
the gas and laid her head in her kitchen 
oven, she has become a goddess of the 
thanatophiliacs. 

Latterly, she has also become a 
symbolic figure to women's liberation- 


t 
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the moment a grim Joe Fra- 
North Philadelphia's Clover- 
his Smokin’ Joe T shirt, he 
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fts and rights at the air, then 
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d Biggest Prize. As they prepare. for 


fit rematch at Madison Square Gar- 
Mon Monday, Ali, 32, and Frazier, 
ow that time is running out for 
all of them. Perhaps the fight will be 
jframatic as their last clash in 1971, 
[any measure the stakes are not. 
T is no longer the defending 
jM weight champion of the world; he 
lending little more than his pride 
rise George Foreman took away his 
k an a surprise knockout last Jan- 
; REIHE Ali, after being beaten 
» ler three years ago and by Ken 
yon last March, can no longer claim 
E the title only because his dis- 
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JOE FRAZIER & MUHAMMAD ALI DO SOME INFORMAL SPARRING FOR THE PRESS 


Time is running out and so are the stakes. 


ways, fly as fast as the punches. “Fra- 
zier’s a robot," says Ali. "He's a human 
punching bag." Ali promises that he will 
be better prepared for Frazier's method- 
ical style this time. “I fought his fight 
last time. This time I’m gonna move. 
I'm gonna dance." 

In his workouts with sparring part- 
ners, though, Ali seems to tire fast, doing 
little dancing or punching, often protect- 
ing his right hand. Whenever visitors 
show up, Ali seems to regain his energy 
and tries to put on the expected show. 
But he admits that he finds training bor- 
ing, and he seems distracted. 

Nonetheless, Ali says that he is de- 
termined to win. “I lost so much pres- 
tige the first time," he admits. "I didn't 
realize until later what I lost. Now I 
want to get it back." If he loses, will 
this be his last fight? "There ain't too 
much left for me to do in this game now 
but get out of it. I've got a lot more on 
my mind than boxing." When he does 
retire, he says, he plans to become a 
Black Muslim minister. 


The 1,000th Day 


Along with other members of the 
UCLA. basketball team, All-America 
Center Bill Walton (6 ft. 11 in.) had nev- 
er lost a basketball game in college. With 
88 consecutive victories behind them, 
stretching over more than 1,000 days, 
the Bruins could hardly be blamed for 
bringing a sense of foreboding to the 
toughest contest of their 13-0 season, the 
game against No. 2-rated Notre Dame. 
There were 11,343 exuberant Irish fans 
to be dealt with in South Bend, and a 
physically powerful Notre Dame 
team with nine victories and no defeats 
so far this winter. More important, there 
"was a throat-constricting memory: 


Notre Dame in that same South Bend 
fieldhouse just three years earlier. 

Though U.C.L.A. Coach John Wood- 
en professed no special concern, he had 
more than enough to worry about. À 
two-week-old back injury had kept Wal- 
ton out of three games, and he would 
almost surely be needed against Notre 
Dame. Led by high-scoring Center John 
Shumate (6 ft. 9 in.), the Irish, with their 
relentless full-court press and finely 
tuned fast break, had overrun their op- 
ponents by an average of 26 points à 
game. 

In the first half, Irish rooters sat in 
uneasy quiet as Shumate was held to 
only eight points, while his teammates 
missed consistently from the outside and 
got tangled in the long, prohibitive arms 
of Walton under the basket. By com- 
parison, the Bruins exhibited their leg- 
endary poise. Guard Dave Meyers hit 
five for five, and Forward Keith Wilkes 
four for seven. At the end of the first 
half, the Irish trailed 43-34. 

With less than four minutes to play, 
Notre Dame began the assault. Shumate 
scored two quick baskets. Freshman 
Forward Adrian Dantley made an easy 
lay-up after stealing a pass, and Guard 
Gary Brokaw (Notre Dame's high scor- 
er with 25 points), hit two jumpers to 
bring the Irish to within one point with 
1 min. 10 sec. left on the clock. Notre 
Dame Guard Dwight Clay finally end- 
ed the suspense. From the right corner, 
with 28 sec. left, he hit for Notre Dame's 
twelfth straight—and winning—point. 
With six sec. left, and the score 71-70, 
U.C.L.A. had three more chances to save 
the game. But Walton was wide with a 
short jumper and neither Forward Pete 
Trgovich nor Meyers could bat the ball 
in. The Bruins will have a chance for re- 
venge in Los Angeles this Saturday, but 
for the moment, Notre Dame is N 
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A Swimmer’s Tale 


1 HEARD THE OWL CALL MY NAME 
by MARGARET CRAVEN 
166 pages. Doubleday. $4.95. 


Engagingly enough, the first new 
bestselling work of fiction in the US. 
for the new year of 1974 turns out to be 
a fine, small, odd book set in a Cana- 
dian Indian village. It was written more 
than eight years ago, and considering 


. the delay, one might assume that the 


manuscript, scribbled by some tribal 
chieftain, had perhaps moldered under 
a totem pole until discovered by a nosy 
anthropologist. or Royal Canadian 
Mountie. Not so. The author is an en- 
ergetic, white-haired American woman, 
now 72, named Margaret Craven. The 
history of her book, from benign neglect 
to some- national celebrity, offers wry 
commentary on the ways of commerce 
and the world of publishing. 

Nine years ago, dutifully wearing a 
skirt because she'd been told that Ca- 
nadians can't stand American women 
in slacks, Miss Craven journeyed north 
by small boat from Vancouver into the 
Queen Charlotte Straits of British. Co- 
lumbia in search of adventure and ma- 
terial. Her trip ended at the top of King- 
come Inlet, in a village of the Kwakiutl 
Indians. Kingcome is a place of icy wa- 
ler, deep, fir-trimmed inlets, returning 
salmon, foraging killer whales, over- 
whelming beauty and, for the once 
proud Kwakiutls, overwhelming sad- 
ness. Even the young are not sure they 
can face going "outside" to school and 
trying to live like white men. But they 
all know that the old tribal ways are 
dying. 

Margaret Craven, a journalist and 
short-story writer, stayed on for weeks 
at Kingcome: listening, interviewing, 
taking notes. Like many another writer 
in similar circumstances, she resolved 
that she would get it all down before it 
was gone forever. What she finally pro- 
duced was J Heard the Owl Call My 
Name, a blend of fact and imagination 
that can better be described as a prose 
elegy than a novel. 

Boiled Candlefish. The device that 
transforms the book into fiction is rude 
enough. Everything that Margaret Cra- 
ven swiftly experienced and loved about 
the Kwakiutls is gradually learned by 

a young Anglican vicar, Mark Brian. 
He is fatally ill but does not know it, 
and has been sent to the village by his 


- bishop to “learn enough of life to be 


eady to die.” Much of Mark’s story 
presented as a marvelously compact 
d compelling semidocumentary. The 
ader meets the old and the young of 


ilag learns that much of the 
s foc 


know whenever a stranger is coming. 
The Book of Common Prayer and In- 
dian rituals reinforce each other as 
Mark helps the Kwakiutls transfer their 
tribal dead from a dilapidated tree- 
house burial site to newly hallowed 
ground. 

Toward the end, creaky moments 
occur (Mark, for example, eventually 
learns that he is about to die, but he is 
killed off through a highly fortuitous 
landslide). No matter. As the book pro- 
gresses, the plight of the Kwakiutls, 
poised on the edge of an uncertain fu- 
ture with only memories of the past to 
guide them, poignantly parallels and 


HARLIN SMITH 


AUTHOR MARGARET CRAVEN 
Love among the Kwakiutls. 


illuminates Mark’s fate (and indeed the 
fate of Everyman) at the point of death. 
He finds himself trying to draw met- 


aphorical comfort from the cycles of 


nature, and such recurring experiences 
as the fact that often when the boat 
that he and an Indian friend used to 
visit distant parishes seemed headed 
straight into a steep island cliff, “at 
the last moment they found some little 
finger of sea waiting to lead them on.” 
Mark’s only close kin is a twin sister, 
and he learns that the Indians, who re- 
vere the salmon and refer to it as “the 
swimmer," regard twins as somehow 
magical and call them “swimmers” too. 
Briefly he ponders the salmon’s. mys- 
terious movement across the world to 
a fulfillment that occurs only at the mo- 
mentofdeath. — 


"These are ancient consolations. For 


ven understands that ^ 


| c 


dignity and even a kind TL 
that seems neither foolish fes sE TI 
Yet when she finished the n NER os 
and her agent offered it Pod 
York publishers did not WA s 
was “beautifully written » otoan: 2 
also offbeat, old-fashioneg 
sentimental, not very dran, lE 
Irwin, a Toronto publishin ed U 
buy it, however. Launches 
publicity in 1967, i 


I 

It was not until 1973, ater fy had 
eral Electric Theater bought i Hons an 
rights, that New York publish} as Lo 
ly became interested, The Us ithe twe 
was planned for the late sprig. ar Wil 
until CBS and the GE Theos slipp 
nounced a pre-Christmas Ty gland he 
and J Heard the Owl Call My Np\Just ho 
rushed into bookstores in late jbecame 
ber. The movie was not shoti Whip. 
come, and as Mark Brian, Britis ie in | 


and for the wrong reasons, an | am 
ent film helped turn a good boi" 


bestseller. Bic 
Margaret Craven, who isat: isturbe 
a new book in Sacramento, Calif, 


g 


M 
ACTOR TOM COURTENAY IN TV F 


monty Park 
not need “huge amounts of orc d hi 


she is naturally glad that m 
are going to reflect upon 
lage and its people. Li e 
she is a “swimmer. 9 
brother Wilson ged in J 
fight with cancer. in an ffc 
Call My Name, an old wore S direc 
back into the lost custo «dl "d c 
hood, recalls: “And the sf 
strolled through the villagi ngs 
old love songs, and t 
ways of absence and o S Maff 
spoke from the heart, of 
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s and the Man 


vERYBODY SOMETHING TO DO 

of Tesi EE THORESEN with E.M. NATHANSON 
i QU M Evans. $8. 

NO was à blind date in a thousand 

Want ne 29, 1958, Louise Banich, a car- 

2 the |... daughter, was what the dating- 

T ragmatists of the day called 

up" with William Erness Tho- 

ur He was not only a son of the 

dent of Chicago's Great Western 

ents Corp. but tall, handsome and 

sen ning as well. At 20, Bill Thoresen 


also something of a cutup. He al- 
ay 
$ 


had a record for shoplifting vi- 
ught plions and assault-and-battery arrests 
iblishe as Louise explains in her account 
e Us. e twelve years she spent trying to 

3 william’s dangerously cracked 
Dr , “He made my life excit- 
-Thea 


a usthow much ! : 
"ecame evident during their two-year 


ship, On a motor trip through 
"line in the summer of '59, he got her 
help him steal three brand-new ca- 
and a trailer. By the time they were 


afery 


n 
q 


evolved from a dutiful daughter, 
"Bor student and respected Chicago 
polteacher into an accomplished 
ylifter and companion of an obvious- 
disturbed boy. 
[Bags and Bullets. William's father 
“ised to give his son the more than 
40.000 in securities that he was sup- 
‘edly keeping for him in a duffel bag 
«ied in a large basement vault at the 
Presens’ North Shore mansion. Oth- 
lufels containing Mother Thoresen's 
"Wand more than $1,000,000 worth 
ie lixks and bonds were earmarked for 
ZBam's younger brother Richard. 
Mam got what he considered his i ^ Lene UY T ora 
We by stealing all the bags and re- 3 Sa 
ees to return any of them until his fa- 
agreed not to press larceny charges. 
pe the birth of their son Michael 
%62, Louise had to play mother, but 
am carried on much as before. He 
“ted up his brother Richard, who 
| E9*t hold of his own duffel bag con- 
5 $1.1 million. Then William 
j | Richard into believing that he 
heme Partner in a drug-stealing 
: He also got him to make his 
her the beneficiary of a new ; 
hard was found dead penae 
" with a bullet hole be- 
S right ear. 
police could never decide 
wihard's death was murder or 
am, meanwhile, set out to 
Ne argest private collector of 
Unf Pons in the country. He had 
di Used pla 
directo, E hie to become a dealer 
Il or is Own gun museum, a 
tween Abercrombie & 
ational Guard armory. 
* € could not secure the 
o 474] license, William was 
~ acquire weapons from le- 
D dealers, and he steadily 
Tes of pistols, rifles, ma- : " “Sarari Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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chine guns, mortars, land mines, plus 
crates of ammunition and even a 
37-mm. antitank cannon. 

Both he and Louise were repeatedly 
arrested on an assortment of gun 
charges. Still, the growing Thoresen ar- 
senal spread from room to room in their 
large half-renovated mansion in the Pa- 
cific Heights section of San Francisco. 
When the police and Government 
agents finally confiscated his 70 tons of 
weapons in April 1967, a U.S. Attorney 
remarked: “The guy has so many mu- 
nitions, I don't know whether the Gov- 
ernment should prosecute him or nego- 
tiate with him." 

For Louise, the years between '67 
and 70 were a blur of legal entangle- 
ments, beatings by William and at- 
tempts to care for their young son, as 
well as inner conflict about whether to 
leave a deranged and increasingly bru- 
tal husband. > 

The last problem was solved on the 
morning of June 10, 1970. According to 


LOUISE & WILLIAM THORESEN IN 1966 
A gun on top of the dresser. - 


Louise, William, under the influence of 
LSD, beat her and then confessed that 
he had arranged his brother's death and 
later killed the hired assassin himself. 
As William, started toward her again, 
Louise shot him with a revolver that had 
- been sitting casually on the dresser for 
months. After a lurid trial, she was ac- 
quitted on grounds of self-defense. Mrs. 
_Thoresen now lives with Son Michael 


in a rented house not far from the site 
A. the mansion/arsenal. She is in the an- 
| üque business. 


bizarre story, even by California 
dards. It gathers strength by piling 
ippalling facts. But, as told to Film 


~ Gaitskell, Attlee’s successor as 


have been compounded by a confusion 
between her love for William and her 
need to be needed by him (a conflict that 
should not be too facilely dismissed). 
Charming William emerges as a gro- 
tesque blowup of the consumer ethic 
vainly trying to fill the emptiness of 
his life with meaningless objects. Of 
course, from the point of view of those 
who willingly serviced his obsessions for 
a price, he was the customer who was al- 
ways right. a R.Z. Sheppard 


Drawing Nye 
ANEURIN BEVAN: A BIOGRAPHY, 
VOL. II, 1945-1960 

by MICHAEL FOOT : 

692 pages. Atheneum. $13.95. 


Aneurin was a 7th century Welsh 
warrior-bard, and Aneurin Bevan aptly 
bore his name. Roaring into the House 
of Commons in 1929, the original An- 
gry Young Man, he became—second 
only to his archfoe, Winston Churchill 
—the most hypnotic orator and contu- 
macious politician of 20th century Brit- 
ain. One of seven surviving sons of a 
Monmouthshire miner who died of lung 
disease, “Nye” Bevan, even in his plum- 
my days as a Buckinghamshire squire 
and playboy of the West End world, nev- 
er forgot or forgave the hardscrabble ex- 
istence eked out by the working folk of 
his native valleys. His principal mon- 
ument is Britain's National Health Ser- 
vice, still the model of womb-to-tomb 
medical care. 

. False Teeth. As Minister of Health 
and (at 47) youngest Cabinet member 
in Britain's first postwar Labor govern- 
ment, Bevan not only carried the cam- 
paign to socialize medicine but charmed 
the stethoscopes off the doctors with a 
sound financial program and an appeal 
to the Hippocratic conscience, delivered 
in lilting Celtic cadences. In one of sev- 
eral exits and expulsions, he quit the 
Cabinet in protest against the govern- 
ment’s decision to levy a small fee for pa- 
tients’ spectacles and dentures. Partly as 
a result, Labor was turned out of office 
in 1951; the electorate bit the hand that 
had fed it, with Bevan’s false teeth. 

Nye recklessly ignored Oscar 
Wilde’s advice: “A man cannot be too 
careful in his choice of enemies." In the 
darkest days of the Hitler war, Bevan ac- 
cused Churchill of “petrified adoles- 
cence.” (The patrician Prime Minister, 
in the course of their 26-year feud, called 
Bevan a “squalid nuisance” and later 
“Minister of,Disease.") In one of the 


.worst gaffes of his career, Bevan 


denounced Conservatives—presumably, 
all 8,093,858 Britons who had voted the 
Tory ticket in 1945—as “lower than ver- 
min.” Nor were his own leaders spared 
Nye’s spiced tongue. He thought of his 
Prime Minister, Clement Attlee, as a 
Mirabeau and an archmediocrity. He 
called the humane and thoughtful Hugh 
party 
.ma- 


nq: A 


documents, his own w 
though, as Labor Forej lt 
nest Bevin once retorted «yy 
alive, he ain’t.” : Nowy 
In this second, 1 
of Bevan, Author Fong 
that Nye was by conventj a 
a failed man. The main Onal 
er made it from a dirt. a il 
to No. 10 Downing St 
reckless invective but à stu 
tence on such highly UN x 
as Britain’s retention of its 
deterrent. “We should M 
in one of his most famed q j 
“go naked into the confere 
ber.” Though he and Tent 
tough Scottish wife and fellow 
dom lacked caviar or clar 
railed eloquently against the | 
right-Jack, never-had-it-so. 
cal climate in which Britains; í 
class celebrated its deliverance 
privation and indignity. Throw 
career he was consistently por 
the press, in Foot's phrase, asti 
half buffoon,” the Bolshevik ( 5s 
from Ebbw Vale. The Labor pf ` 
the end conferred the leaden 
blander, more predictable men, f 
Michael Foot, a close as 
Bevan's and since Nye's deai 
the M.P. from his old consitt 
Ebbw Vale, has completed wh 
viously a labor of love, with pas 
sights and inside informatio yg 
available to a political biogra 
depicts, to'be sure, a Nye insl 
mor. He also makes clear that 
an’s demise the fire went outol 
of British socialism. "Michael 
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| 7 Technology of the future. 
| Dedication of the past. 
Seiko, the quality watch of today. 


There is one place in today's world where two vital traditions 
merge to perfection. 

At Seiko. i 

“One is the tradition of proud handcraftsmanship and untiring 

skill often feared lost in these pressured times. 

The other is a tradition of advanced research leading to a 
sophisticated micro-electronic technology. 

Extending these two traditions even further, Seiko insures its 
Standards of quality by making alliparts of every Seiko watch. 

This perfect blending of the past and the future results in 
the quality watch of today: Seiko. 


K. Hattori & Co... Lud, Tokyo, Japan, 


Someday all watches will be made this way. 


“I flew with KLM to Amstérdanr: 


Los 
Ihadagenever in a Jumbo 747, lunch in a medieval 7 
orphanage, dinner inside a windmill and saw the capuo 
houses by candlelight,the brand new Van Gogh Muse as 


l 
, e ji Bl 
and a whole street of antique shops.’ P. 
s. » pos 
3 jun. 


The Englishman who found 
Amsterdam such a surprising place to visit 
and KLM such anice way to get there. 


- 


- 


* 


$ 
d 


Singapore to Manchester tos 
p leave with her parents. We'd hu 


surprising city, so decided tos 
ourselves by stopping over on 


We flew KL846, leaving 
on a Wednesday in one of thel 
Dutch Airline's 747’s, and ex? 
quite a little succession of suf 
The interior was roomy? 
cleverly, soothingly decorate" 53 . 
seats were spacy and the stew") 
charming. So, while my wife We ate 
peacefully under a blanket, Ie fed acr 
to congratulate myself. Id D s br 


D | 


celebrated by asking 
for a genever, the 
traditional firewater 
of the Dutch. Over 
my drink, I studied 
the map of Europe 
and was surprised 
to find Amsterdam 50 
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| Even less to Brussels. 
y morning, - 
nd. And, believe 
j r later were 
p half RD o the heart of old 
p oe check into our hotel. 
] minute drive. 
rlooked one of those 


fy 


E hursda 
dd in Holla 


tel ove : 
ae and had a typical 


"B hours sleep and we felt 
enough to ask the receptionist 
, where we might eat and 

# see something of the city 

j| too. She directed us 

į -in English, of course - to 
amedieval orphanage 

just off the main shopping 
i street, the traffic-free 
Kalverstraat. 

Through a tilting 
archway we came toa 
complex of courtyards 
= and buildings which for 
4; more than 500 years 
» housed the orphans of 
1 Amsterdam, and now the 
|] Historical Museum. 
wife Teate a light lunch and then 
ket, ised across to look at the city’s 
'd ut Ee brought back to life through 


fed display of maps, models 
meee asters, 


"omi 
> stewe" 


1 

old need been 
only fU their 
glas h ius 


KON, 
ne SDS for 3 
jt? Centuries. Hence 


AS 


» 
; 
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the little silver box 
I bought my wife. 
; On the 
| way back to 
our hotel, 
we made yet 
another 
discovery. 
A wood- 
panelled, 
. “brown café? 
where 
Amsterdammers have been exchang- 
ing their breathless chatter for over 
three centuries. And that was where 
my wife learned to spoon advokaat 
from the glass, while I was taught to 
appreciate the es 
light heady beer of 
the Dutch by a student. 
Those nice Dutch 
people. On his suggestion fA 
we had dinner ESS 
in a converted ; 
windmill on 
the edge of 
town. 
Very nice too | 
- excellent 
Dutch food 
and in the 
most typical 
surroundings. 
Friday 
morning, w 
visited the 
brand new Van Gogh Museum, only 
to be surprised yet again. Here wasa 
showcase fit for a genius, I thought. 


Gh RC 
Du É 
Passe! SY p 


A building where the 
from all angles to light 200 paintings, 
400 drawings and even his letters. 
(The most complete 
collection of his works 
in the world!) 

After that, we came 
down to earth over A 
lunch in a*broodjes- k =s 
winkel/a uniquely Dutch andwich 
shop where fresh SS c 
buns are piled high X E on 
with every thing from 


iw * The reliable airline of those surprising Dutch? 
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steak tartar to 
smoked fish- or 


'Then, after 
qa restful after- 


the evening in 

1 1 aa glasstopped 
boat, sampling Dutch cheeses and 
sipping wine by candle light as we 
passed the magnificent floodlit houses 
of the 17th-century merchant princes. 
It was like being floated through the 
most entertaining history lesson of 
my life. 

Friends in Singapore had told us 
about the Tax Free Shopping Centre 
being the largest and 
least expensive in the (J 
world.So we were sure| 
of getting back to = 
the airport a good 
hour before 
check-in. 
There, 


=r 
a 
uu 
c 
[n 


by all the best buys Holland and 
, Europe have to offer, I bought 

`] my father-in-law a box of 

| special Dutch cigars for $3.20, 

my mother-in-law eau de 

toilette Antilope for $4.80 and 


“myself a bottle of genever for $1.80. 


Next? We boarded the KL155 for 
Manchester. Only an hour and a half's 
flight, but still time enough to get light 
refreshments and enjoy that airline's 
charming, friendly service once again. 
All the same I felt a little regret at 
leaving Amsterdam. Our time there 
had simply not been enough. 


—————— 
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yine Help à 
article on the brain [Jan. 14]. 
d/ In pas refer even once to the de- 
or of the orain It gives cred- 
or his Symphony No. 5 in 
que 5 God for the brain. In pre- 
udied the brain and 


istic an 

narvel © 
Will bad beca 
N A gout the most 

He, do not know 

ey 
v) | Wet REV.) MAURICE FITZGERALD, C.S.P. 
Ar 
WT | oak Ridge. N-J 
] 


Mi / Professor Hans-Lukas Teuber is mis- 
f 


P) Aien in thinking that those who fear a fu- 
è full of “mind control” are express- 
Ve heir mistrust of science or scientific 
BUE dangers of misuse of knowledge 
We not taken into account as research pro- 
isses, and if adequate safeguards against 
(human and unconstitutional use are not 
liinicied in advance, we have here all the po- 
nial for a rerun of the Inquisition and the 
sted hopes of the Manhattan Project 
led into one. 
(THE REV.) PETER HOFFMANN 
Chicago 
N i| / Once again scientists spend their short- 
3 M efforts on trying to discover how 


Plomething works. this time the brain, ad- 
um a challenge. And when they find 


it, aside from the medical benefits, what 
In we possibly say other than "big deal"? 
Whe human race will. still plod hopelessly 
i never really knowing why. 
L.M. HADDAD, M.D. 
i Savannah, Ga. 
Il wish that some mention had been 
adeof the field of scientific inquiry labeled 
Mlificial intelligence." In laboratories 
Pind the country, workers in this field are 
Wirructing computer systems that display 
Bat would be interpreted as intelligent be- 
hi if observed in human beings. The 
S these artificially intelligent entities 
4 €s many insights both into the log- 
k ructure of the human brain and into 
"ry nature of intelligence. * 
GARY G, HENDRIX 
Austin, Texas 


Yeh and Honest | 
Du s ; 
1 sent} in your article on Spain's new 
ITO Was e 7]that Don Carlos Arias Na- 
1965. t a € tough “top cop" from 1957 
of Madrid mentioned that he was may- 
tior Mi l. and again stated that he was 
al ES in charge of state securi- 
Mure ag u left out is that throughout his 
* mayor of Madrid, Carlos Arias 


Address eha 
Ke meg eet and subscription inquiries should 
Nir Ubscription Department, TIME Mag- 
a eens a Tokyo, Japan, TIME Asia is 
Tost Chicago A Y Time Inc., 541 N. Fairbanks 
“lage paid a I, 60611, U.S.A. Second class 
Offices, Sy SED: Illinois and at additional 
Ned elsewh, scription price in individual coun- 
S Aum e s Additional pages of regional 
: ed er allowed for as follows: Na- 


1-32, Vol, 103 No. 5 
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Navarro proved himself to be 

most able administrators in Site: Pin 
He not only solved Madrid's phantas- 

magoric traffic and parking problems, but 

reduced smog. promoted public housing 

and transport, planted trees, created parks, 


and in general produced an environment far... 


morc agreeable than in most other major 
capitals. : 

Also, as a point apart and affirmed by 
all who know him, Don Carlos Arias has 
proved totally incorruptible, a virtue not to 
be undervalued considering the behavior of 
lop officials in some more democratic 
Societies. In these unstable times, here as 
elsewhere a tough, honest. able man is a 
man to be respected, not defamed. and a 
logical choice to head Spain's government. 

HAMILTON REED ARMSTRONG 

Churriana, Spain 


The Monitor 


Sir / Re your article "Ideas v. Goods" [Jan. 
14]: it is sometimes shocking how intellec- 
tuals such as Professor Coase use faulty 
logic to arrive at improbable theses. 

To examine only the similarities be- 
tween the marketing of ideas and products 
is to overlook the very important differences 
between these two acts. i.e., the empirical 
Observation that a free press, with all its 
faults, has been able to help us monitor our 
Government and help prevent it from be- 
coming a totally self-serving institution. 

LLOYD MARKS 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir / The debate over the First Amendment 
prompts one to propose that the cult of a 
free press with "objective" reporting of "all 
the news that's fit to print" can become just 
as dogmatic as the dogma of papal infal- 
libility in Roman Catholicism, or finding the 
"correct" party line in Marxism-Leninism. 
Marx and Freud have virtually destroyed 
the doctrine of detached objectivity and 
shown how people think or react according 


` to their social class or emotional needs. 


BRIAN THRIPPLETON 
Oakville, Ont. 


Is Anyone Listening? 


Sir / Re "The Congress: Out Listening to 
the People" [Jan. 14] I say: It is disheart- 
ening to the American public to see its rep- 
resentatives in Washington pussyfooting on 
the matter of impeachment. Only through 
impeachment proceedings can President 
Nixon be found guilty or innocent, and Con- 
gress should get on with it. "There is every- 
where in the land a cry for "put up or shut 
up," and if Congressmen on leave did not 
get this message. they were not talking with 
enough people. 

CHARLES D; HARRINGTON 

Gastonia, N.C. 


Sir/ As you pointed out, Congressmen 
found that the voters were concerned about 
energy and, I imagine. other things as well. 
The issues of Watergate and the Nixon res- 
ignation are not the things on their minds, 
How about you and the "Eastern Establish- 
ment" getting in tune with the rest of the 
country? 

MELVIN I. ROTH, M.D. 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Sir / Men like Congressman Alphonzo Bell 
are the ones who give politicians bad 
images. An elected representative W ho in- 
sists that his personal conscience Is more im- 
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portant than the wishes of his constitu- 
ents reflects the very Nixonian arrogance 
that has created such a mess in the first 
place. 

Mr. Bell may very well find out that 
one of the wishes of his constituents is that 
he no longer be their Representative. 

RALPH G. WILSON 

Santa Barbara. Calif. 


Dark Hour 


Sir / Little children walking to school in the 
dark? No. mothers are driving them. This 
is saving energy? No matter how Congress 
legislates, there are only a limited number 
ofhours of daylight. We on the western edge 
of a time zone are using more electricity to 
cope with the extra hour of morning dark- 
ness than we did with the hour of evening 
darkness. 

(MRS.) LYNN WARD 

St. Joseph, Mich. 


Sir / Before long Johnny will again be il- 
literate: it is too dark to read and too cold 
to hold a pencil in the schoolroom. Our two 
greatest resources, children and education, 
are the last on the priority list. 

BARBARA ARDINGER 

Carbondale. Ill. 


Sir / What is my reaction to Daylight Sav- 
ing Time at this cold. dark season of the 
year? It is this: the Nixon Administration 
has not seen the light for so long that it 
thinks it fitting for the rest of the popula- 
tion to be in the dark at least part of the 
time. 

MARIANNA BYG 

Columbus 


A Hex for a Whammy 


Sir / You really wowed me with the wham- 
my you whacked on The Exorcist (Jan. 14]. 
What the devil got. into you? 

For those of us who appreciated the 
film as a brutal but nonetheless brilliant 
portrayal of the power of faith in God, I 
say a hex on you, Jay Cocks! 

SUSAN TIETZ 

Park Forest South, Ill. 


Heard but Not Seen 


Sir / As one of those who enjoyed radio dra- 
ma as a child. I was happy to read that a 
new generation of Americans will be treat- 
ed by CBS toat least some radio drama (Jan. 
7]. It is sad that America has missed out on 
radio as an artistic medium. 

Radio drama in Europe is a serious, 
vital genre. not just an object of nostalgic re- 
flection. Heinrich Bóll, Samuel Beckett, Na- 
thalie Sarraute, Dylan Thomas, Friedrich 
Dürrenmatt and Bertolt Brecht, to mention 
only a very few of the better-known writers 
of our times, have contributed to a 50-year 
tradition that is kept alive by constant ex- 
perimentation with that which can be heard 
but not seen. 

ROGER MANWARING 

Marburg, West Germany 


Welcome Guests 


Sir / In your book review.of The Way to 
Go [Jan. 21]. which makes a compelling 
case for a return to the railroads as the pri- 
mary U.S. transportation system. you might 
have noted that in countries where train pas- 
sengers are treated like welcome guests and _ 
given reliable, comfortable service, rai 
roads make money instead of costing gov 
ernments and stockholders billions. The! 
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Which is why we devised the TIME Education Program: a class- becomes deeper. The voices of fat 
everywhere must now resound n 
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room service for social studies teachers who like to stay single eloquent voice. N 
up-to-the-minute on current affairs—without spending hours on The chains still rema; 
research and preparation. Yet, the TIME Education Program does severed link by heavy tink: T n 
much more than just help you gather news; it's a dynamic and one man can be a decisive cut 
integrated approach to contemporary issues and events. Here's how G.L. BEAGAN 
it works: each student who enrolls in the program receives a West Kingston, R.I. 
weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the Mone 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition gpa RR. Aor Solzheniya| 
-ło a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. us here in America can appre 
——— While TIME provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of mendous courage it took for na i 
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~. the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly solitary individual challenging ; 


‘meaningful to young people. government to a fight. The Russians 


ment understandably hates him for 
ments are. like individuals: the m 
deserve criticism, the less they toler 
CHARLES EDELMAN 
Los Angeles 


Eating and Promotions 


Sir / Instead of obesity being the 
why middle-income executives 
prominent positions and fewer pro 
as Robert Half claims [Jan. 14], perl 
reverse is true: that because of anz 
job. giving rise to feelings of frustrats 
inadequacy, such executives eat ex 
to ease their unhappiness. 

KAREN TAYLOR 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Sir / Do we actually discriminate 

fat people, or do fat people lack 

and drive to achieve the $25,000-t05: 

earnings bracket, just as they lack t 

, discipline to keep their body in the Fy 

weight bracket? | 
JOHN C. STOVER, D.V.M 
Jackson, Mich. 


Constant Cloud 


Sir / What cold comfort. excep 
medical profession, is Reader Da 
J. Angelo's “realization that Amè 


"n T ec êl 
icine is the last bulwark of Ne 


na 


those who have experienced 
ther for themselves or their fa "n 
preciate the blessings of the B 
al Health Service. despite its $ 
MAURICE MAHONEY 
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In TIME. Survey after survey shows TIME's 
high penetration of heavy air travelers and 
` ; travelers in the topmost income groups” 
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That's why Air France has been advertising in E 
the international editions of TIME regularly vc 
for over 20 years. In the Atlantic area, in 
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Mitsui Shipbuilding & Engineering — serving society 
through industrial progress. 
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For this week’s cover story, TIME Congressional Correspondent 
Neil MacNeil filed more than 100 pages of background on House 
Majority Leader Thomas (‘Tip’) O'Neill, whom he has known for 
almost 15 years. But for the story there was still plenty for Mac- 
Neil to learn. He spent nine days in Boston and Cambridge, talk- 
ing with O'Neill's wife, children, sister, friends and aides. Early 
one morning he accompanied the Congressman on one of his "eth- 
nic walks" as he stopped and chatted with the shopkeepers through 
whom he keeps in touch with his district. "O'Neill doesn't pull any 
punches,” says MacNeil. “When you ask him a question, he gives 
you a straight answer.” 

To evaluate the current mood of the House on the difficult ques- 
tion of impeachment, MacNeil spent nearly ten days on Capitol Hill, 
talking not only with House leaders but also with dozens of rank-and- 
file Congressmen of both parties. After he had put his material to- 
gether, he checked some last-minute details with O'Neill and learned 
a bit of bad news: despite his diet, the Massachusetts Congressman 
confessed, he gained two pounds during the time he had spent lunch- 
ingand dining with MacNeil. 

A student of Congress since his days as a Harvard undergrad- 
uate and author of a book about the House of Representatives (Forge 
of Democracy, 1963), MacNeil covered Capitol Hill for United Press 
for eight years before joining TIME in 1958. To supplement his re- 
porting, MacNeil reread accounts of the impeachment trial of Pres- 
ident Andrew Johnson in his personal congressional library of 6,000 
volumes—no fewer than 65 of them deal with impeachment—that 
he has painstakingly collected over the years. “But there is no sub- 
stitute for eyeball-to-eyeball discussion,” he says. “If you try to guess 
what’s going on in Congress while you sit at your desk, you'll always 
be wrong." Several years ago, following his no-guess philosophy to 
the limit for a cover story on the late Everett Dirksen, MacNeil 
asked the Illinois Senator to empty his pockets to see if it was true 
that they were always full of odds and ends. MacNeil's idea paid off: 
the rumor was true, and an accounting of the contents of Dirksen's 
pockets duly appeared in the pages of TIME. i 
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ISRAELI SOLDIERS ON THE SUEZ WEST BANK CELEBRATE THEIR WITHDRAWAL FROM EGYPT 


vk 


MIDDLE EAST 


Pulling Back for Peace 


Black spirals of smoke dirtied the 
blue sky over the Suez Canal last week, 
and the thud of explosives shattered the 
desert stillness. They were the tocsins 
of peace, not war. The smoke was from 
Stores being burned by the 40,000-man 
Israeli force before it withdrew. tanks 
and guns from a bridgehead west of the 
canal captured last October. The explo- 
sions were from the captured or unused 
ammunition and mines that were being 
destroyed. 

All this activity signaled the begin- 
ning of Israeli- disengagement from 
Egyptian territory west of the Suez Ca- 
nal under the terms of the agreement 
worked out by U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger. It also marked the first 
time in almost 20 years that Israeli forc- 
es have voluntarily pulled back from 
captured Arab territory. 

Early Beginning. Israel appeared 
ready not merely to obey the letter of 
the disengagement agreement but to ex- 
ceed its requirements. The withdrawal 
from the west bank, which is supposed 
to take 28 days to complete, was actu- 
ally begun two days early. At the same 
time, Israeli forces voluntarily handed 
back six wounded Egyptian prisoners 
captured since the October truce and 

made plans to return 89 other unwound- 
ed Egyptian P.O.W.s taken prisoner 
along the cease-fire lines. 

In the discussions at Kilometer 101, 

' where technical talks on the disengage- 
ment have been taking place between Is- 
raeli and Egyptian military men, Israe- 
li Chief of Staff General David Elazar 
promised that his men would return ci- 
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vilian facilities and roads intact. But 
captured military equipment was being 
trucked back to Israel. 

In Jerusalem, the sense of accom- 
modation was equally evident. As a new 
Knesset was sworn in—with Premier 
Golda Meir* as its oldest member tak- 
ing the oath first—the Labor-dominated 
government won easy approval (76-35) 
for the disengagement agreement: In ad- 
dressing the Knesset, Mrs. Meir an- 
nounced that Israel does not consider 
the eventual pullback line in. the Sinai 
—to be reached 12 days after the west 
bank retirement is finished—as a per- 
manent border. “It has been our posi- 
tion from the start," she said, "that the 
separation of forces is not the ultimate 
goal, for we are prepared to negotiate 
with Egypt on a durable peace within 
defensible borders." The message was 
very clear: Israel was willing to with- 
draw its forces even farther in its pur- 
suit of peace. 

Israeli good will was reciprocated by 
Egypt: within twelve days after the west 
bank retirement is completed, it will 
draw more than 60,000 men and nearly 
600 tanks out of Sinai. President An- 
war Sadat undertook a five-day, eight- 
nation tour of the Arab world to explain 
the agreement. Egypt would live up to 
its terms fully, said Sadat to other Arab 
leaders. “Creating doubt does not serve 
our cause," he said. Significantly, Sadat 
credited the U.S. for playing a princi- 
pal role in attaining disengagement. 
“For every change in the American po- 


*Who is now 75, and, despite a recent case of 
shingles, is in good health. 


PACKING UP TO GO HOME AGAIN 


sition,” he said, “‘it is necessi], e 
Arabs to make an identical char 
ward the U.S.” This was a hint tu 
Arab oil embargo against the UH 
supporting Israel might soon then fror 
moved. Kissinger, in a Washingloutis repo, 
conference last week, indicated t:i 
could happen even before the 40-4i|) The 
engagement is completed. Js, witl 
Stubborn Syria. Sadats fis al 
on his 11,000-mile tour was Syria." 
Kissinger also visited briefly 
turning to Washington last w 
men went to Damascus to mè 
the prospects of a disengagement 
ment between Syria and Israel al 
Golan Heights. U.S. diplomats“ bin a 
notably optimistic about Eoo cla 
speedy accord. For one thing, i net 
ritory involved is smaller than ^g 5. 
the Egyptian-Israeli negotial "i 
thus there is little elasticity 19° m 
sition. Israel, which has lon^. 
that it has to hold the Heights p 
tect kibbutzim in Israeli territo y 
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ber, along with guarantees 
being treated horae d 
ing accommodating, ») i 
dasi refused the infor" sth 
has boycotted talks called ! NS T} 
discuss disengagement. De ashy fish 
Hafez Assad, moreover. i$ " ‘ mpila 
negotiate as Sadat was. ‘ely! 
NR are also nike 
conditioned by Kissinger 51 y: 
face-to-face negotiations: 
has the Secretary of Sta eco 
Middle East that he has now w 
tus symbol: Arab leaders "v! 
talk to no one lower. Boe 
Abu Dhabi recently reu 
sistant Secretary of State sendi 
when: Kissinger propos. 
to give a briefing on t 


ly 


a, v Kissinger, for the next 

o talks. ast, iS booked for Western 

th at ^ Consultations, including 

with Panama on the status 

ama Canal, a meeting with 

“Hemisphere foreign ministers 

S o City to discuss mutual prob- 

exic ikson oil in Ottawa with Ca- 

. Jt will be difficult for 

¢ Secretary (0 return to Middle East 

d». until early March, by which 

Vc thing that Kissinger fears most, 
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T of momentum in negotiations, may 
j le occurred. ) 
Wm nreconstructed forces are already 
york in the Middle East to slow the 
ores toward peace talks. Iraq's 
Prament-controlled press last week 
| acterized Cairo’s agreement as lead- 
Tito “complete surrender to Zionism.” 
He Tripoli newspaper New Dawn, in 
f editorial reportedly written by Lib- 
in Leader Muammar Gaddafi, called 
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the Tecent negotiations a “theatrical 
play” produced by Washington and 
Moscow. 

More dangerous insofar as progress 
goes, are the Palestinians on the Arab 
side and the right-wing opposition in Is- 
rael’s parliament. Much to the embar- 
rassment of Fedayeen Leader Yasser 
Arafat, who was in Egypt at the time, a 
rump session of the Palestinian Liber- 
ation Organization Executive Commit- 
tee last week passed a resolution pro- 
claiming “no to American peace and 
victory for the Palestinian people.” A re- 
newed campaign of terrorism could 
touch off Israeli reprisals, destroying 
Mrs. Meir’s policy of accommodation. 

_ Costly Mistakes. The Israeli par- 
liamentary opposition. led by Onetime 
Underground Fighter and Terrorist Me- 
nachem Begin, has already spoken out 
against that policy. During last week’s 
parliamentary debate on disengage- 


‘Here We Are, Leaving Egypt” 


| 4s Israeli troops began to withdraw 
essary libi the western bank of the Suez Ca- 
al chang last week, TIME Correspondent Mar- 
hint ty Levin made a final tour of the area 
| the Ul before Israeli officials banned news- 
tien from watching the disengagements. 


ated is 
he 40) The muddy blue and white Tel Aviv 


ed near Suez city, 85 miles east of 

0. This was the last stop before the 

ptian-Israeli cease-fire line 13 miles 

her south. The ginger-haired civilian 

er opened the door alongside a pla- 

Hon of soldiers waiting by their half- 

Hacks at the edge of the road. “This line 

A losing down,” he said happily. “See 

achiu in Tel Aviv.” The soldiers cheered 

ning, li clapped their hands. They were get- 
than HMB out. 

tiation The Israelis reached Suez city in the 

in el MI Week of the war. They dug in south 


Jong IS the city and set up observation posts - 


sights vee 600-ft. peak of the Ataka range. 
riton m lhere they surveyed and con- 
emat €d the entire Bay of Suez area. Since 
yria In E ended there have been occa- 
that tt he artillery and armor skirmishes. In 
ar MO ae two weeks, however, when it be- 
lk EM pe the Israelis vould 
"css the shooti ed anc 
sides went fishing ^ 
ihe hi ee used dynamite to kill 
Emplained Scared most of them away, 
1 But event à young Israeli lieutenant. 
(BO the ually they came back, and we 
"Bake i. With lines and nets.” As he 
V ist, en bags he added somewhat 
Ver Ey were the best fish I have 
Te Rf the noncoms and privates 
t “iye "ists and glad to be done with 
qi- may have to come back,” said 
Th elevator technician from 
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ve 
d 


ad been serving as a mor- 
r4 


tarman, “but in the meantime I want to 
live a little.” Added a Tel Aviv house- 
painter: *We can manage out here at 
the front all right, but we have prob- 
lems at home. My business has gone to 
hell, I've got debts up to my neck, and 
the pay they give you for reserve ser- 
vice ($190 a month) doesn't cover ev- 
erything when you've got three kids and 
a pregnant wife." Said a bank clerk from 
Haifa: “You can't depend on the Ar- 
abs, but we've had war, war, war. It's 
been that way since Moses left Egypt. 
And here we are, leaving Egypt again." 
a 

The wharf was quiet and empty, oc- 
cupied by gulls. An Egyptian cargo ship, 
that had been unloading cement when 
war overtook the port, was still sur- 
rounded by bags of cement, opened and 
untouched. A smaller ship lay sunk near 
by, its coffee cargo ruined, One of eight 
cranes had been hit by a shell, but the 
others were undamaged. The Israelis 


ment, Begin leveled his attacks square- 
ly against Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan, who had first proposed the pull- 
back and has since said: “In my esti- 
mation, Egyptian faces are truly turned 
toward peace." But if Dayan should be 
mistaken, warned General Ariel Sha- 
ron, the armored-force hero of the Oc- 
tober war who resigned his commission 
last week to take a Knesset seat, it could 
bea fatal miscalculation for Israel. “Mis- 
takes of this kind,’ he said bitterly. 
“have already cost us 2,600 fatalities and 
thousands of wounded men.” 

Dayan may ultimately prove to be 
right and Kissinger able to maintain mo- 
mentum for the same reason: Sadat and 
Mrs. Meir, the two most prestigious Mid- 
dle.East leaders, are both backing the 
disengagement agreement. If that situ- 
ation continues, peace indeed has at 
least a chance to be the final harvest of 
last week’s earnest beginning. 


have promised that they will not touch 
any of the civilian equipment before 
withdrawing. 

Military goods are a completely dif- 
ferent matter. At one point along the 
road, smoke rolled up from an aban- 
doned barracks that had been put to the 
torch by the Israelis. “This is nothing,” 
said an officer, “come back next week 
and then you won't be able to see the 
sky for all the smoke." 

At the Suez Canal I crossed a cause- 
way that had been built by the Israelis 
to last a long time. In the approaching 
dusk, mammoth 26-wheel trailer trucks 
fully loaded with war booty, including 
Russian tanks, field guns, portable 
bridges and ammunition, continued a 
24-hour eastward movement. At the 
edge of the causeway, soldiers alighted 
from their buses. Nearly all of them had 
cameras, and they paused to take pic- 
tures. “It’s the last thing they do before 
they leave Africa," explained a bus driv- 
er. Finally someone shouted, "Home, 
fellas!” All ran for the blue and white 
buses. 
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A Hollow First Anniversary 


We brought peace to Viet Nam, 
something we haven t had and didn t have 
for over twelve years. 

—Richard Nixon, October 1973 


The peace that President Nixon 
boasted about is one year old this week. 
In South Viet Nam, however, no spe- 
cial observance of the anniversary is 
planned. Instead, fighting will probably 
continue as it has every day since the 
signing of the cease-fire agreement. Dur- 
ing the past year, nearly 13,000 South 
Vietnamese soldiers and 2,150 civilians 
have been killed. According to Saigon, 
44.850 North Vietnamese and Viet Cong 
soldiers also have died. The Vietnamese 
fatalities since the cease-fire exceed the 
total number of Americans killed in the 
course of the war (45,941). "What we 
have here," observed one of South Viet 
Nam’s top military officers, “is simply 
a lesser degree of war. We're tired. We'd 
like to relax. But the question is wheth- 
er we can afford to relax, and so far the 
answer is no." 

What worries South Viet Nam's gen- 
erals is the 30,000 additional troops 
Hanoi has sent South in the past year, 
ibringing its total to some 170,000—more 
than at any other time in the war. To 
support these forces, Hanoi has commit- 
ted 700 heavy artillery pieces and 300 
tracked vehicles, including T-54 and 
T-55 heavy tanks; it has built a network 
of strategically important roads running 
from: the Demilitarized Zone in the 
North to within 100 miles of Saigon. It 
also has refurbished twelve former U.S. 
airfields and set up SA-2 missile sites 
around the former U.S. Marine airfield 
at Khe Sanh. Though Saigon’s forces 
have acquitted themselves well in com- 
bat in the past year, they have not been 
able to prevent the Communists from 
destroying bridges, blockading key ar- 
teries, attacking outposts and terrorizing 
local officials. Hanoi's forces have come 
close to cutting South Viet Nam in half 
at the Central Highlands, and have 
threatened the precious rice harvest in 
the Mekong Delta. Saigon reports an av- 
erage of 80 enemy incidents a day. 

Powerless Commission. Even 
though the Communists now appear to 
have enough matériel stockpiled to sus- 
tain major fighting for at least twelve 
months, Western intelligence experts do 

. not expect them to launch a serious of- 
fensive'in the near future. Nonetheless, 


- Western analysts have a notably poor 


ecord deciphering Communist inten- 
tions; they failed to predict the massive 


f Pipes of Tet 1968 and Easter 1972. 


e frequency of the cease-fire viola- 
tions convinces South Vietnamese lead- 
ers that Hanoi has not abandoned its 
aim to take over the entire South. 

-From the start of the cease-fire, the 
four-nation International Commission 
of Control and Supervision has; been 
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powerless to halt the hostilities. The 
Canadian members of the ICCS were so 
frustrated by the commission's impo- 
tence that they quit last August. Upon 
leaving Saigon, Canada's chief delegate, 
Michel Gauvin, remarked: "We were 
sent to observe a peace and came to 
watch a war." Since then the commis- 
sion's other members, Poland, Hungary, 
Indonesia and lran (which replaced 
Canada), have displayed no enthusiasm 
for looking too closely at anything 

The cease-fire agreement also called 
for the creation of a National Council 
of Reconciliation and Concord (com- 
posed of representatives of the Saigon 
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SOUTH VIET NAM'S PRESIDENT THIEU 


government, the Viet Cong's Provisional 
Revolutionary Government, and. ^neu- 
trals") that would be the forerunner of 
acoalition government in Saigon. But at- 
tempts at reconciliation quickly degen- 
erated into hopeless name-calling, and 
the council was never formed. 

Though some top U.S. officials in 
Saigon still describe South Viet Nam as 
a "free society," South Vietnamese Pres- 
ident Nguyen Van Thieu in the past year 
has gathered most of the reins of power 
into his hands. He so manipulated last 
Augusts Senate elections that a pro- 
Thieu majority was chosen. This gave 
him control of both the Senate and the 
National Assembly, and so Thieu had 
no trouble changing- the constitution to 
eliminate its two-term limit, enabling 
him to run in October 1975 for a third 
five-year term. His intimidation of po- 
litical opponents and the press will prob- 
ably guarantee victory. 

The economy, however, could be 
Thieu’s undoing. One year ago there 
was heady talk about implementing a 
massive economic reconstruction pro- 
gram in both North and South Viet 
Nam, financed mostly by the U.S. So 
far, America has taken no serious steps 
toward aiding Hanoi, and has even been 
reluctant to help Saigon. For 1974, the 
US. AID mission requested $475 mil- 
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South Vietnamese, including high 
officers, to charge that the pri- 
aim of the Paris accords was not 
the war but to create an umbrel- 
f under which the U.S. could extricate 
shelf from Viet Nam. While that judg- 
f may be too cynical, the fact is that 
(m about 5.000 U.S. Government em- 
o s and Department of Defense con- 
Pos remain in Viet Nam; U.S. ca- 
ties in the past year totaled only one. 
S oufowever, one American was captured 
foring Saigon’s recent naval battle with 
the Chinese (see following story). 
For the South Vietnamese, however, 
he future is likely to be as grim as the 
list Last week former Secretary of De- 


ose Melvin Laird glumly predicted: 


“The war in Southeast Asia will go on 
Wor perhaps another 20 years. It has gone 
==on for 30 years already." 
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Storm in the China Sea 


Replete with dueling navies, com- 
mando landing parties and sinking ves- 
sels, the scenario that unfolded last week 
in the South China Sea recalled gun- 
boat diplomacy of bygone years. The 
clash was between South Viet Nam and 
China over the 50 or so tiny, nearly un- 
inhabited reefs, shoals and atolls that 
make up the Paracel archipelago, about 
200 miles east of Viet Nam. For two 
days the fighting was intense, but the 
outcome was never in doubt. Chinese 
troops claimed the islands last week in 
the name of Chairman Mao. 

The conflict began when South Viet 
Nam's Foreign Minister Vuong Van Bac 
accused China of landing military per- 
sonnel and civilians and raising its flag 
on Duncan Island in the Paracels. Bac 
declared that the Chinese action was “a 
sudden challenge" to South Viet Nam's 
sovereignty over the islands, and point- 
ed out that Saigon has maintained a me- 
teorological station on neighboring Pat- 
tle. Island for decades. The South 
Vietnamese government ordered two of 
its 2,800-ton coastal cutters and four 
smaller ships to the Paracels to shadow 
a Chinese flotilla of seven ships includ- 
ing Komar-class gunboats equipped 
with Russian-made Styx surface-to-sur- 
face missiles. The Vietnamese then 
landed a commando team on Duncan Is- 
land and cut down the Chinese flag. Ac- 
cording to Peking, shells from Vietnam- 
ese ships killed and injured a number 
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MISSING PHOTOGRAPHER SEAN FLYNN (1966) 


of Chinese fishermen who were on the is- 
land. Saigon, however, maintains that 
the Chinese fired first, killing several 
Vietnamese commandos. 

Chinese and Vietnamese naval ships 
exchanged fire for the next 48 hours. 
The Chinese flotilla was supported by 
MIG warplanes based on Hainan Island 
200 miles to the north. At least one Viet- 
namese ship was sunk, and 122 Viet- 
namese were killed or captured. Al- 
though Saigon claims to have sunk two 
Chinese ships (Peking has refused com- 
ment), all Vietnamese were driven from 
the Paracels and Saigon Radio admit- 
ted defeat. 


Throughout the conflict, the U.S. 
maintained a strict hands-off policy, but 
nonetheless an American did reluctant- 
ly become involved. Gerald Emil Kosh, 
27, a Department of Defense civilian 
employee in Viet Nam who reported to 
the Pentagon on the performance of the 
South Vietnamese navy, was aboard one 
of the Vietnamese ships when the fight- 
ing erupted. For safety’s sake he was put 
ashore on Pattle Island, but Chinese 
troops overran the island and captured 
Kosh. 

Peking insists that its legal right to 
the Paracels dates back 2,000 years, to 
the Han dynasty. Saigon traces its claim 
back to the reign of Vietnamese Em- 
peror Gia Long at the beginning of the 
19th century. Whatever the legalities, 
Western analysts were surprised that 
China regarded the Paracels as impor- 
tant enough to warrant the use of arms, 
especially when Peking has been por- 
waying itself as a peaceful member of 
the Asian community. Certainly neither 
the guano deposits nor swallows’ nests 
nor tortoise shells nor edible sea slugs 
that constitute the islands’ sole resourc- 
es could have prompted the Chinese to 
use force. More likely, they may want 
to stake an early claim to potential oil re- 
serves under the sea bed near both the 
Paracels and the Spratly Islands farther 
south. For the same reasons, of course, 
Saigon also covets those regions. 


The Missing Journalists 


At least some of the 21 journalists,* 
of various nationalities, missing while on 
assignment in Cambodia, may still be 
alive. Last week CBS’s Walter Cronkite, 
who heads the Committee to Free Jour- 
nalists Held in Southeast Asia, an- 
nounced that “we believe they are held 
by the Khmer Rouge. the major insur- 
gent group in Cambodia. They are kept 
on the move between prison compounds. 
Their exact identities are not known, 
nor is the state of their health.” This 
new information partially corroborates 
previous intelligence reports that long- 
haired, bearded prisoners have been 
seen by Cambodian peasants near guer- 
rilla hideouts along the South Vietnam- 
ese border. 

Some of the newsmen have been 
held for as long as four years. During 
that time a number of investigations 
have been launched to find them. But 
Cambodia has been so torn by insur- 
gency that it was nearly impossible to 
pursue leads. Even Prince Norodom Si- 
hanouk, the deposed Cambodian ruler 
who is now living in exile in Peking and | 
who is the insurgents’ nominal head, has 
said that he can learn nothing about the 
missing journalists. The committee's an- 
nouncement rekindled hope that the 
mystery surrounding the newsmen's fate. 
may soon be resolved. 


“Including four Americans; Photographer Sea: 
Flynn, who was captured in April 1970 while on 
assignment for TIME; CBS Cameraman a 
Stone; UPI's Terry Reynolds: and NBC Co 

dent Welles Hangen. 
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i18 Here are some facts about Aurora Cortez, 

Md her family, and her town—Plato, Magdalena 
on the coast of Colombia. No editorializing. r ` ‘ 
No embellishment. Just facts. 


~ Aurorais five years old. She lives with her ^ Save the Children Federation, founded in 1932, Is registered with the U.S. Sta iut D» 
parents and three brothers and sisters ina Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Contributions are income tax de! =e 
eC house made of mud and bamboo I ea eir. e e Re Ee EU er m 


No electricity. No running water. No 
sanitary facilities. Aurora's father earns $1.00 
- a day herding cattle. And there is about a 


| wish to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a [] boy O girl: 
L] Where the need is most urgent 


60% chance that Aurora will grow up illiterate, E QUEE (U.S) - EAT 3j B Kannamedi f 
Because it costs money to go to school in C Bangladesh O Inner Cities (U.S.) £ Southern Black (U> 
Colombia. Money her father doesn’t have. O Chicano (U.S.) (I Israel ' " O Vietnam 

But for $15 a month through Save the O Korea 
Children Federation you can sponsor a Enclosed is my. first payment: 
;'olombian child like Aurora. Send her to [1 $180 d nüclly ded E $45 quarter 
chool. Improve her living conditions. Help y 


E] $90 semi-annually E] $15 monthly 


O Instead, enclosed Is my contribution of $a 5 
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xt her neighbors rebuild the bridge that 
_ connects Plato to the town’s only hospital. 
. — Help people—indeed, help an entire 
ommunity—to help itself. 
_ — For you there are many rewards. The 
‘chance to correspond with a child. To 
_ receive a photograph. And progress reports. 
And above all, to know you are reaching out 
to another human being. That's how Save the 
Children works. But without you it can't work. 
So please: clip this coupon and mail it today. 
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| pritam- January 1972. Prime Min- 
| ‘Edward Heath declares that he will 
pe in to a 25% wage hike demand- 
mo £^ itish coal miners because it is 
$ beyond his 8% national wage guide- 
yr The miners strike for seven weeks, 
E. power blackouts, layoffs of tens 
Fr ousands of other workers and wide- 
K wad industrial chaos. Finally, Heath 
Tints a special commission to arbi- 
iate the miners demands. The commis- 
commends a 21% wage increase. 


M 
!sjon re a 
ii des accept. The crisis ts settled 


Moth si 


| That scenario, at least in its essen- 
lials, now appears destined to be repeat- 
Wed in Britain, although the denouement 
this time may be even more traumatic. 
‘The current dispute began last Novem- 
Iber when the country's 247,000 coal 
miners refused to work overtime until 
| they received substantial wage increas- 
s Then Heath declared a state of emer- 
jigency, cut power to industry and busi- 
nesses by 25%, and put the country on 
l'athree-day work week to conserve fuel. 
[Last week the miners lashed back by 
calling for a vote to strike. 

| For a time it looked as if the dis- 
{pute would be settled amicably. That 
f hope rested in a compromise. proposed 
i by the powerful Trades Union Congress, 
[which represents 10 million British 
| workers. If the government would relax 
‘its Stage ILI anti-inflation guidelines for 
| the miners, said the T.U.C., other unions 
ii would refrain from using it as a prec- 
Il edent for demanding raises above the 
[| 10% guideline limit. But after a perfunc- 
|) ‘ory meeting with the T.U.C. last week, 
| Heath flatly rejected the compromise 
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eaded Toward a Showdown 


Three days later, angered mine lead- 
ers ordered the strike vote. It was a move 
that moderates like National Union of 
Mineworkers President Joe Gormley 
had hoped to avoid. If, as expected, the 
necessary 55% of miners approve a 
strike, a walkout could come as early as 
Feb. 10. Said Arthur Scargill, 36, the 
Yorkshire Mineworkers leader: “I think 
the fight will go on and become one of 
the most bitter, bloody battles in the his- 
tory of the trade union movement.” The 
problem was that there remained seri- 
ous doubts whether Heath had done ev- 
erything possible to avoid the show- 
down. TIME has learned, for example, 
that the miners are still ready to settle 
for an amount halfway between the 
wage increase they are seeking (which 
the government says is 30%) and the 
government's offer of a 16% increase. 

The hardening of positions followed 
a week of vacillation by Heath's gov- 
ernment. First the Energy Department 
raised the specter of sewage flowing in 
the streets as a result of power short- 
ages (sewage pumps are electrically 
powered), then it announced that fuel 
supplies were ample enough to go back 
to a four- or five-day week. That pos- 
sibility has now been withdrawn in the 
face of a strike. Then Heath was un- 
decided whether or not to call for an im- 
mediate election. That, too, has been 
abandoned at least for the time being, 
probably because the Tories fear that 
they might lose. Other gloomy develop- 
ments for the Tories: 

» Britain suffered another record 
trade deficit for December, bringing 
the 1973 trade loss to more than $5.2 bil- 
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lion—the largest in British history. 

> Higher prices for imported oil will 
add about $4.5 billion to 1974s trade 
deficit. 

> Unemployment rose to 2.3 million 
this month, including more than 600,000 
without any jobs; the rest were on thé 
dole because their work week had been 
cut back 

On a visit to the Midlands, the in- 
dustrial region hardest hit by the two- 
day layoffs, TIME Correspondent Wil- 
liam McWhirter last week found Britons 
managing remarkably well despite the 
current economic dislocations. “If there 
is any pride around the Midlands,” ca- 
bled McWhirter, “it is that they have 
managed to cope with half-time employ- 
ment better than anyone else could have. 
‘This is our specialty, mate, said Jack 
Hebbs, a Midlands shop steward. ‘Patch 
and improvise. The Germans would go 
running for their rule books, and the 
French would be out marching with the 
red flags. We know the routine. Yet 
there is growing pessimism that the fu- 
ture may not come around after all. As 
Richard Mills, 25, a Birmingham plant 
inspector, put it, "When this crisis pass- 
es, we ll have a boom, and then there'll 
be strikes and overtime bans. Then an- 
other crisis reaction. It’s getting to be 
part of the British way of life’ " 
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Spying in Peking 
To hear the Chinese tell it, the ca- 
per came right out of a spy novel. “It 
was the evening of Jan. 15 when the 
streets in the Chinese capital were emp- 
tying," reported the official New China — — 
News Agency. "A gray Soviet Volga car 
sped out of the Soviet embassy in Chi- — 
na. Winding through streets and lane 


a i 


northeastern outskirts.” 
What followed. according to the 


Chinese, was an operation that would - 


_ have embarrassed the most junior spy. 
Caught while parked under a bridge 
making “secret contact with Soviet-Sent 
Agent Li Hung-shu and another uniden- 
tified Chinese in the outskirts of Peking” 
were the first and third secretaries of 
the Soviet embassy in Peking. their 
wives and a Russian interpreter. 

According to Chinese Vice Foreign 
Minister Yu Chan, the five Russians 
were nabbed two weeks ago with a large 
cache of incriminating evidence includ- 
ing a radio transmitter and receiver, 
"counter-revolutionary documents," 
and code books. At first the Chinese de- 
nied knowing where the Russians were, 
-said Moscow, but after two days, the dip- 
lomats and their wives were allowed vis- 
its from Soviet embassy officials. Two 
days later the five were hustled aboard 
a plane bound for Moscow. 
Unprecedented Charges. The 
Chinese claimed last week that Agent Li 
had “confessed” that he had dealings 
with the Russians and had "carried out 
espionage activities under [the Soviets’] 


~ direct command.” Peking charged that 


Soviet espionage was designed to destroy 
the Chinese state. The charges were un- 
precedented, even in the acrimonious 
climate of diplomatic dueling between 
the two Communist superpowers. 
Moscow responded by insisting that 
_the Russian officials and their wives 
were innocent victims of “a carefully 
planned hostile act against the Soviet 
Union.” The Soviets charged that the 
first secretary, V.I. Marchenko, his wife, 
and the third secretary’s wife had been 
seized while driving home from a dining 
and shopping excursion in Peking. They 
were, according to Moscow, pulled from 
their car by Chinese Public Security of- 
ficials, bound, and taken to a street 
where “a big crowd had assembled and 
where movie cameras and klieg lights 
were ready." Then they were dragged 
out of the cars amid the jeers and hoots 
of the crowd, and the entire episode was 


- filmed. The other Russians— Third Sec- 


retary U.A. Semyonov and his interpret- 


. er, A.A. Kolosov—were picked up else- 


where in Peking by police, handcuffed 


= and taken to the Public Security Depart- 


ment, where “they were subjected to vi- 


= olence and threats of execution." 


— The Soviet countermove was sur- 


"prisingly mild, which suggests that the 


five may actually have been involved in 
espionage. Last week security agents ar- 
ested an obscure Chinese attaché, Kuan 
Ieng-kuang, aboard the Chinese-oper- 
ted Moscow-Peking express at the Si- 


 berian city of Irkutsk. The Soviets 


laimed that the attaché had been at- 
empting “to obtain espionage informa- 
on of military nature from a Soviet 
." He was promptly ordered out 
f Russia. Since the diplomat was head- 
ing home anyw 

amounted to no mo 
ic gesture. — — 
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Retaliation and Reform 


“Let the dust settle before the heads 
roll," counsels a Javanese proverb. For 
several days following the disastrous ri- 
oting in the streets of Jakarta that ac- 
companied the visit of Japanese Premier 
Kakuei Tanaka (TIME, Jan. 28), the In- 
donesian government of General Suhar- 
to reacted hardly at all. Then, barely a 
week after the disturbances that had left 
eleven people dead, 807 automobiles 
gutted and 144 buildings damaged, the 
government retaliated. It shut. down 
nine newspapers and arrested 775 per- 
sons, including 21 of Jakarta’s most 
prominent intellectuals. The govern- 
ment's aim, declared one of the Pres- 
ident's personal assistants, General Ali 
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GENERAL SUHARTO AT RECENT RECEPTION 
Retaliation against subversive elements. 
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Murtopo—who had been accused of cor- 
ruption and burned in effigy by students 
—must be to eliminate the country’s *in- 
tolerable subversive elements." 

Even as it moved against its nois- 
iest critics, the Suharto government 
seemed to be admitting that many of 
the students’ complaints had been val- 
id. The Cabinet announced a new code 
of conduct aimed at reducing corruption. 
For example, officials will no longer be 
permitted to buy "personal" gifts for 
friends and business associates with gov- 
ernment funds. 

Appearing before the Indonesian 
Journalists’ Association, General Suhar- 
to denied press reports linking his wife 
Ibu Tien (whom some foreign papers 
have unkindly dubbed “Ibu Ten Per- 
cent”) to the ownership of four compa- 
nies. One of those firms, the largest To- 
yota dealership in Jakarta, had been 
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:ag down the dark pavement 
um four olive drab trucks 
i; Ge to the headquarters gate of Ar- 
ified UP loth Armored Cavalry Regi- 
. 170 miles southwest of 
Aires. A guard routinely chal- 

e lead truck—and was cut 
a hail of bullets. By the time 
ps could counterattack, 
," all in army fatigues 


‘Base Comman 
fag his wife. Then they took Lieut. Col- 
nel Jorge Roberto Ibarzabal, the sec- 
“Bnd in command, as a hostage and shot 
heir way out of the camp, vanishing into 
fe ampas flatlands. 
ond Responsibility for the attack was 
unin (aimed last week by the People’s Rev- 
a fey<plutionary Army, or E.R.P., a Marxist 
f the ptetrorist group that numbers about 2,000 
nisi: iuerrillas. The attack came on the eve of 
Ser lamentary debates on a new penal 
capit gode that would clamp down on terror- 
easy; St activities; for example, it would more 
rs ap tan double the maximum sentence for 
sad Ẹxtortion (to ten years). The code, which 
jers” FNS approved at week's end, is an emo- 
and „onal issue among the already divided 
i app pPorters of aging President Juan 
Tesi Perón, 78; they are torn between a con- 
tem for protecting civil rights anda rec- 
omition that térrorism is getting out of 
hind and must be stopped. The debates 
lives jme already produced the first open 
ple po in Perón's coalition. with 
SENE t expulsion. from the Justicialist 
[Party of eight leftist Deputies for 
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Allende’s Last Day 


isish 
st A has surrounded the last mo- 
o 10 Nor Rie Chile's late President Salva- 
of 1 ffolent q ende Gossens ever since his vi- 
hat eath during a bloody rightist coup 
ar Died his three-year-old Marxist 
Mite Sept, 24). Last week an 
iNeased l Ys former aide of Allende's re- 
laken Photographs of the President 
Eur side the besieged presidential 
cu! IS see 9n the morning of the coup. He 
ich ff Mearin, in the company of his guards 
e of Vin inga metal combat helmet and car- 
pir five " Soviet-made automatic rifle 
px cum by Cuba's Fidel Castro. 
ting though they are, the pho- 
Hot resolve the questions about 
tha Boy. ade died. The military junta 
ie rom nuns Chile claims that Allen- 
in eth his Red suicide by killing himself 
je- Pplensig €. But Allende’s widow, Hor- 
op g* tilki SS! de Allende, now living: in 
gie origi €xico, disputes that. Although 
ROY, she nally accepted the suicide the- 
TV shot ON insists that her husband 

Y the junta's soldiers. 
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Opposing violence with official violence. 
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tough new anti-terrorist measures 

The attack finally stirred Perón to 
act against Argentina's increasingly au- 
dacious terrorists, who in the past year 
have been responsible for many of a 
score of political murders and 200 kid- 
napings. Donning his general's uniform, 
a stern-faced e/ Líder appeared on na- 
tionwide television last week, vowing a 
readiness to take "all pertinent mea- 
sures" to crush terrorist groups. He 
warned that “if we don’t have the law [to 
combat terrorists], we'll do it outside the 
law and we'll do it violently, because you 
can’t oppose violence with anything but 
violence.” 

Either way, Perón is treading a per- 
ilous path. By mobilizing the federal po- 
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lice for mass action and calling on the 
military for support, Perón faces two ad- 
ditional problems: the possibility that he 
might be unleashing the military to top- 
ple him as it did in 1955, and the chance 
that the police and rightist parapolice 
might see his call to arms as a declara- 
tion of war on the leftists. At the mo- 
ment, he is being careful not to spell out 
exactly how he will proceed. 

Perón stressed, however, that he had 
"accepted the government as a patriotic 
sacrifice. If one day I am persuaded that 
the Argentine people are not with me in 
this sacrifice," he said, "I will not stay a 
day longer. The time for shouting 
‘Peron! has passed. The time has come 
for defending him." 
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Head Count 


This is the season when federal de- 
partments issue annual reports. In at 
least one case, 1973 proved to be a year 
of—well, notable achievements, to put 
it mildly. In a press release accompa- 
nying the Department of Justice’s re- 
port, under the heading “Other Major 
Accomplishments or Significant Activ- 
ities,” Attorney General William Saxbe 
said without comment: “The former 
Vice President, two former Cabinet of- 
ficers, three Congressmen, a former Sen- 
ator and a federal judge were indicted, 
convicted or sentenced. More than 51 in- 
dictments of state and local officers were 
also returned." 


A $1 Million Forgery? 


In 1965 scholars called it “the most 
exciting cartographic discovery of the 
century." The map, acquired by Yale's 
library, was the first to show the West- 
ern Hemisphere as it was discovered by 
the Vikings centuries before Columbus. 
It became known as the “Vinland map" 
because it bore a Latin inscription de- 
claring that Bjarni.and Leif Ericson had 
“discovered a new land, extremely fer- 
tile and even having vines, the which is- 
Jand they named Vinland.” 

A New Haven, Conn., antiquarian 
bookseller named Laurence Witten pur- 
chased the map, which had been bound 
with a 13th century narrative of a Cen- 
tral Asian voyage, from a European 
dealer in 1957. Later Witten was given 
a fragment of a medieval encyclopedia 
that appeared to be written in the same 
hand as the narrative. Wormholes for 
all three documents—map, fragment 
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and narrative—matched perfectly. Con- 
vinced of the map’s authenticity, Wit- 
ten in 1959 sold all three, reportedly for 
nearly $1 million, to an anonymous buy- 
er, who in turn donated them to Yale. 
There, scholars determined that the map 
had been drawn about 1440, probably 
by a monk in a Swiss scriptorium. 

Last week Yale announced that the 
map may be the work of a skilled 20th 
century forger. Using an intricate form 
of small-particle analysis that employs 
techniques developed since 1957, a Chi- 
cago firm found that the map's ink con- 
tained traces of anatase, a form of ti- 
tanium dioxide whose properties were 
not known before the 1920s. Said Wit- 
ten: “I have always said the Vinland 
map was controversial and that argu- 
ments about it were likely to continue 
for generations. I could not feel any oth- 
er way than sad." About the way that 
10,000 others—who paid $15 each for 
copies of the map published by Yale 
—must also feel. 


Closing the Gap 


What ever became of the Gener- 
ation Gap? It’s closed, say two uni- 
versity political science , professors. M. 
Kent Jennings, 39, of the University of 
Michigan, and Richard G. Niemi, 33, 
of the University of Rochester, inter- 
viewed more than 1,000 high school se- 
niors and one parent of each of the 
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both groups last year. The E 
vergence of outlook in eight an 
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publican in 1972 (68% of the iA 
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children). The two groups shat 
growing cynicism toward the m X 
scene (only about half the ane 
pressed faith in the governmeny | 
nings and Niemi's conclusion: 4NXON IN. 
stands out are the strong vecio 
ing to bring the generations in lie 

A sign of the closing gap camii 
the Massachusetts Institute of Te > 
ogy, where a social-dance clas f 
began during the semester breakatty 
ed 109 nostalgic students instead d 
expected 20 to 30, all eager to lean} 
the latest rock steps but the dans 
parents once did: the rumba, jitte 
foxtrot, waltz, tango, Charleston, e 
the polka. Says Instructor Harry b 
ser: “These dances serve as a oi 
point between generations. Kidsarz 
interested in what their parents ë 
rienced; everything their parents 
no longer looked down upon.” | 
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Shortchanging the Vietvets 
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Nixon Digs In to Fight 


There is a time to be timid. There is 
a time to be conciliatory. There is a time 
to fly and there is a time to fight. And 
I'm going to fight like hell. 


__ Shifting stance once again, the Pres- 
ident dropped into a fighting crouch, 
dukes-up on Watergate and the threat 
of impeachment. Conciliation having 
failed in Operation Candor, he and his 
defenders took the offensive, carrying 
out that pugnacious vow made last week 
ata private White House meeting with a 
group of Republican Congressmen. The 
themes were clear: he was innocent; he 
would never resign; he would resist im- 
peachment as a narrow partisan politi- 
cal attack on him. And he got some help 
when Egil Krogh Jr. contended that the 
President was not responsible for one 
burglary carried out by the White House 
plumbers team that Krogh headed. 

The hard line was taken up by Pres- 
idential Press Secretary Ronald Ziegler, 
who knocked down any possibility that 
Nixon might meet with Senator Sam Er- 
vin’s Watergate committee, as it request- 
ed last week—for the third time. Ziegler 
indicated that the President may be 
planning to defy the House Judiciary 
Committee in its impeachment inquiry 
by not voluntarily turning over White 
House documents. The press secretary 
also applied a new gag on White House 
officials who have been willing to talk 
candidly, but anonymously, to reporters. 
All contacts with the press, he ordered, 
must be reported to him. 

Press Pounding. Nixon plunged 
into a flurry of activity designed to show 
that he was still leading the nation. He 
startled HEW officials by insisting on 
rushing an education message to Con- 
gress before his State of the Union mes- 
sage, which will be delivered this week. 
“Tt was just chaos, really,” said one HEW 
source. “You wouldn't believe the wild- 
ass way this was developed." Perhaps as 
a result, the message contained nothing 
substantively new. Yet while the White 
House was preoccupied with showing 
Nixon in motion, it failed to lobby effec- 
tively on its foreign aid bill. The House 
voted 248 to 155 to kill the Administra- 
tion's proposed contribution of $1.5 bil- 
lion to the World Bank to help underde- 
veloped nations. Only 47 Republicans 
supported Nixon. ‘ 

The President’s combative mood 
was most evident in two meetings with 
members of Congress, held over coffee 
and tea in the Cabinet Room. He con- 
ducted a 40-minute monologue on for- 
eign policy and the economy for 19 Re- 
publican legislators before turning to 
Watergate. Then he blamed "the daily 
pounding by the press" for his troubles. 
He declared that “under no circum- 
stances could I consider resignation. We 
cannot allow Government to be overtak- 


en by a mass assault on the presidency 

we cannot have a convulsion in the 
greatest nation in the world.” Meeting 
19 Southern and Border State Demo- 
crats, Nixon repeated: “It’s unthinkable 
that I will resign. Ill fight it right down 
to the wire." 

No Time. A similar contention that 
Nixon’s professions of innocence can be 
taken on faith was spread by other 
prominent Republicans. After meeting 
with Nixon for nearly two hours, Vice 
President Gerald Ford declared that the 
White House was in possession of evi- 
dence that “will exonerate the Presi- 
dent” of complicity in the conspiracy to 
conceal the origins of the Watergate 
wiretap-burglary. Added Ford: “It will 
totally undercut the testimony of John 
Dean [Nixon’s fired former counsel who 
had testified that Nixon was part of that 
conspiracy]. What was the evidence? 
Ford said that the President had offered 
to show it to him, but he had “not had 
time” to look at it, and Ford also had 
doubts that he should see it now. Com- 
ing on the heels of his pro-Nixon Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation speech in 
Atlantic City before the tape-erasure 
findings were made public, that state- 
ment seemed to suggest that he realized 
the danger of involving himself in details 
of the President's defense. 

Senate Republican Leader Hugh 
Scott said, however, that he had seen this 
evidence, and it indicated that "on spe- 
cific items the President would be excul- 
pated entirely" if the material were 
made public. The documents show, in- 
sisted Scott, that "there is enough evi- 
dence" to indict Dean on perjury charg- 
es. He said that he had urged Nixon to 
release the documents and "let it all 
hang out." What Scott has seen are tran- 
scripts prepared by the White House of. 
some of the taped talks between Dean 
and Nixon. It is difficult to believe that 
if Nixon had hard evidence exonerating 
himself, he would not have released it 
long since, thereby "putting Watergate 
behind him," in the oft-used phrase of 
White House spokesmen. 

There is, moreover, a strong indica- 
tion that regardless of the White House 
transcripts, the actual Nixon-Dean 
tapes do not support Scott's claim that 
Dean lied. That turned up last week in 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski's 
pending case against Dwight Chapin, 
Nixon's former appointments secretary. 
Chapin faces four charges of perjury for 
statements about his relationship with 
Donald Segretti, a convicted political 
saboteur in Nixon's 1972 campaign. Ja- 
worski filed court papers indicating that 
Dean will be called as a witness in Cha- 
pin's trial. The special prosecutor would 


hardly rely on Dean's testimony if he — 


plans to charge him with perjury, too. 
Nixon's claims of partisanship we 
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perhaps inadvertently. buttressed by the 
Ervin committee. For the first time it 
split along party lines on a major deci- 
sion. By a margin of 4 to 3, Democrats 
went along with Chairman Ervin’s wish- 
es that the committee hold more public 
hearings. In an acrimonious closed 
meeting, the majority decided to call 
witnesses on two controversial situa- 
tions: 1) a $100,000 gift from the How- 
ard Hughes financial interests to Nix- 
on's friend Bebe Rebozo, and 2) Nixon's 
price-support and import actions in fa- 
vor of milk producers after learning of 
their pledges of $2 million to support his 
1972 re-election campaign. 

In asking for more testimony, the 
Ervin staff contended that it might be 
able to link the Hughes contribution to 
the decisive intervention by former At- 
torney General John Mitchell against a 
Justice Department antitrust ruling in 
1970 that would have prevented Hughes 
from acquiring another gambling casino 


NIXON ATTORNEY FRANK DE MARCO JR. 
The deed was backdated. 


in Las Vegas. The staff report also con- 
tended that Nixon had met with Rich- 
ard Danner, a long-standing friend and 
a Hughes representative, at Camp David 
as late as last May 18, presumably to dis- 
cuss the return of the contribution. The 
White House conceded that the meeting 
occurred, but claimed that it was simply 
a "courtesy visit." 

Just when the hearings would be 
held is now uncertain. Federal prosecu- 
tors in New York complained that the 
publicity might affect the impending tri- 
al of Mitchell and former Commerce 
Secretary Maurice Stans for conspiracy 
to obstruct justice and perjury in Gov- 
ernment dealings with Financier Robert 
Vesco, who is also a defendant. Ervin 
anda majority of the committee agreed 
to postpone the hearings. 

The good news for the President fol- 
lowed the sentencing of Krogh, to serve 
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six months in prison for the plumbers' 
burglary of the office of Los Angeles Psy- 
chiatrist Lewis Fielding. Although 
Krogh thus became the first full-time 
White House official to face certain im- 
prisonment, he did not accuse Nixon of 
responsibility for the break-in. Dean had 
testified that Krogh had told him that 
orders for the burglary, designed to get 
information on Pentagon Papers Defen- 
dant Daniel Ellsberg. had come “right 
out of the Oval Office." But in a state- 
ment released after his sentencing, 
Krogh declared: “I received no specific 
instruction or authority whatsoever re- 
garding the break-in from the President, 
directly or indirectly.” Dean, said 
Krogh, must have misunderstood him; it 
was the creation of the secret unit itself, 
not the specific burglary, that was direct- 
ly authorized by Nixon. 

Krogh did not, however, completely 
exonerate the plumbers’ supervisor, 
John Ehrlichman, from complicity in 
the crime. He said that Ehrlichman had 
approved “covert activity” to get infor- 
mation on Ellsberg, although Ehrlich- 
man later told him that the burglary was 
“in excess of his authorization.” Krogh 
is expected to be a witness in Ehrlich- 
man’s own trial for burglary and perju- 
ry. Krogh’s lawyer pointedly noted that 
his client had neither implicated nor ex- 
onerated Nixon on anything other than 
the California burglary. 

Traced Typewriter. On the darker 
side for Nixon, there were hints from 
both the White House and the joint con- 
gressional committee members studying 
Nixon’s taxes that he may have to pay 
large sums for past tax liabilities. Most 
suspect were his deductions of nearly 
$500,000 for the gift of papers to the 
Government archives. California inves- 
tigators have confirmed that the deed 
granting the papers was improperly 
backdated in 1970 to make it appear that 
the transaction was completed before a 
law banning such deductions became ef- 
fective on July 25, 1969. Evidence turned 
up by the California secretary of state’s 
office shows that Nixon’s tax attorney, 
Frank De Marco Jr., did not acquire the 
typewriter on which the deed, dated 
March 27, 1969, was made out until July 
of that year. 

De Marco, faced with this evidence, 
has admitted the false dating. He con- 
tended that a draft of the document had 
been prepared before the deadline, but 
conceded that no deed was executed un- 
til 1970. He has no copy of the original 
draft. De Marco has also admitted pre- 
dating an affidavit accompanying the 
deed, which he notorized but failed to 
record as required by California law. 

It may or may not be shown that 
Nixon knew about the illegal predating. 
But such legal maneuvering to shave the 
President's tax bills, coming at a time 
when millions of Americans are begin- 
ning to prepare their own returns, may 
well do the President’s image in the ul- 
timate court of public opinion more 
damage than any of the Watergate 
crimes. 
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Nine Impeachment Session 


'secmi Neill Jr., 61, the floor leader of the 
res Democratic majority in the House and 
hine man responsible for ensuring the 
r. Bultifairness of the impeachment process. 
‘The main thing is getting the show on 
the road," says ONeill. "The American 
ng theypeople want some aclion—and_ they 
p" iton a nonpartisan basis." 
| The House must play the role of 
-guspegtand jury, deciding whether the evi- 
. mor dence of presidential abuse warrants 
10W ospending articles of impeachment to the 
y shor: X mate. The House duty, as Republican 
obs, all Congressman John B. Anderson phrases 
Lost a V to conduct “the grand inquest of 
he Ney," nation.” Since October, the House 
[iiciary Committee has been at work 
jésembling evidence and defining the 
Bem meaning of high crimes and 
Ré Sdemeanors; it hopes to finish its work 
a ap April or May. If the 38-member com- 
nant one then votes to recommend im- 
om it o ehment, the House as a whole can- 
been. Deae voting yea or nay on the 
ould A. simple majority of yeas 
ith ee Nixon on trial by the Senate, 
" preme Court Chief Justice War- 
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Oe any illusions that they will 
Tm led to escape that momentous 
AN n) In late spring or early summer. 
he J pted as a virtual certainty that 
lary Committee will vote an 
Ment. Indeed, House Minority 
c En Rhodes felt that he had 
atly ast week but to go to Nixon 
Odes: Arn him of the worst. Says 
Peach O19 him why it [the articles 
ve ment] would be voted out. All 
De dum do is look at the numbers 
in re rats on that committee who 
Solutions of impeachment or 
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said they favor impeachment.” Nixon, 
who can count votes too, did not really 
need to be told. The President, reports 
Rhodes, “didn’t seem overwhelmed or 
surprised.” 

In fact, Nixon’s new game plan of 
an all-out fight against impeachment, 
coupled with White House efforts to de- 
pict the House process as a political ven- 
detta rather than a judicial inquiry, is 
doubtless aimed at the vote of the House 
on the committee’s finding. The Pres- 
ident knows that the members of the 
House are caught on the horns of a cru- 
el dilemma, indeed several dilemmas. 
They have been sent back to Washing- 
ton with contradictory messages from 
the folks at home. Most Americans 
think that the President is guilty of one 
charge or another in the Watergate 
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scandals: they would like to see him out 
of office. But they do not yet want him 
to be impeached. Most Americans, sick 
to death of Watergate, want Congress 
to act quickly on the impeachment ques- 
tion. This feeling is summed up by what 
amounts to a new political cliché: “Im- 
peach him or get off his back." Yet the 
people also want the impeachment han- 
dled fairly and judiciously. 

Saving Skins. Trying to make sense 
of these conflicting impulses, a good 
many Congressmen have come to a ter- 
rifying conclusion: that the people want 
Congress to do what it thinks best. That 
is not, by and large, what the House of 
Representatives does best in the best of 
times. and in this election year most 
Congressmen shrink from such a man- 
date like the plague. It heaps too much 
responsibility on their shoulders, forces 
them to step out ahead of the people 
and commit themselves to a position 
that could later prove disastrously un- 
popular. What they would like to do is 
wait until public opinion crystallizes and 
they have unequivocal marching orders. 
The production of fresh evidence in the 
months ahead before the vote could pro- 
vide those orders. In the meantime, no 
one wants to act precipitately on im- 
peachment. Polls of House members 
show only a few dozen willing to de- 
clare firmly for or against impeachment 
now. The vast majority of Republicans 
and Democrats are staying carefully un- 
committed. Their re-election may well 
depend on it. 

What many members of the House 
would really like, of course, is for Nix- 
on to resign, taking the House off the 
hook. That, too, is true on both sides of 
the aisle, though no House Republican 
has thus far dared publicly voice the feel- 
ing. (On the Senate side, the only Re- 
publican to call for resignation so 
far has been Massachusetts Edward 
Brooke.) Democrat Frank Thompson Jr. 
of New Jersey puts it bluntly: "Most guys 
hope and pray for a resignation. I can 
think of 25 Republicans I know who will 
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have to vote for impeachment to save 
their skins." 

Part of Nixon's strategy is to deny 
any hope of that prayers being an- 
swered. He invited Speaker of the House 
Carl Albert to breakfast with him at the 
White House and declared flatly: “I’m 
not going to resign. I’m going to serve 
out my term.” In his chat with Rhodes, 
the President reported what Senator 
Barry Goldwater had told him: “Barry 
was in here the other day and he said 
to me, ‘Resignation? Anybody who had 


Politics positively saturates the life 
of Tip O'Neill's family. His five children 
—ranging in age from 22 to 30—can re- 
member running for the swimming pool 
as youngsters and shouting: “Last one 
inisa Republican!" 

Growing up in a solidly Irish-Amer- 
ican district of North Cambridge, 
O'Neill developed a fiercely partisan 
love for Democratic politics. His stern, 
teetotaling father, the son of a bricklay- 
er who came over from County Cork, 
was a local political power. For 35 years 
he was head of the city's water system, 
with 1,700 men on his payroll and ac- 
cess to hundreds of other jobs. When 
O'Neill was a boy, torchlight parades 
still surged through the narrow streets 
of Cambridge, and candidates shouted 
their speeches on street corners. In 
1928, already a veteran campaign work- 
er at the age of 15, O'Neill hustled out 
trustworthy Democratic voters in a los- 
ing effort to elect Al Smith President. 

O'Neill attended Roman Catholic 
Schools. He was a casual student and, 
though he kept getting elected captain 
of his teams, an awkward athlete. Even 
so, local lore has it that he got his nick- 
name as a young boy from one James 
Edward O'Neill, who batted an eye-pop- 
ping .492 for the old St. Louis Browns 
in 1887. Those were the days when bas- 
es on balls were counted as hits in play- 
ers’ averages, and O'Neill was renowned 
for "tipping" off so many pitches that 
hurlers eventually walked him. 

O'Neill tried Boston. College for a 
year, dropped out to drive a truck, final- 
ly returned, and was a 22-year-old se- 
nior when he ran for the Cambridge city 

. council. Before doing so, he announced 
his intention to his father, who had once 
served on the council. “The apple 

doesn't fall far from the tree,” replied 
the elder O'Neill, not at all displeased. 

— Tip lost by 150 votes, but learned 

_ an invaluable lesson. On election day, 

_ Mrs. Elizabeth O'Brien, an elocution 

_ teacher who lived across the street, told 

im, "Lom; I’m going to vote for you 
1 you didn't ask me." Sur- 

Neill replied: *Mrs. O'Brien, 

ed across the street from you for 

years. I shovel your snow. I didn't 

k I had to ask you.” “i 


the guts to support me in 1764 has more 
guts than to resign from this job. 
Adding that message to those from 
the voters, the House has no choice but 
reluctantly, warily to continue to move 
down the impeachment road. It is a dan- 
gerous road not only for Congressmen 
but for the nation as well. Whatever the 
outcome for Nixon, millions of Amer- 
icans are going to beat the very least dis- 
satisfied and unhappy. And if the pro- 
cess is not seen to be orderly, just and 
reasonably nonpartisan, the effect could 


divide the nation and 
itics for years to come, 
The man who is ch 
anteeing the probity oft 
steps in the House is hen 
hold name. Congressman, yi 
the majority leader, has Tipg 
ferred to work behing (em Net 
ing his 21 years on the Hin 
he is now beginning to an : 
public role in this affair. O'Ney- ll 
to continue to do most of z 

of sight in the weeks ahead 3 


An Apple That Fell Near the Tree 


“Tom,” said Mrs. O'Brien, “I want 
you to know something—people like to 
be asked." 

Since then, O'Neill has been care- 
fully asking people for their votes, and 
he has yet to lose another race. He was 
23 when he was elected to the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and 36 when he be- 
came speaker of the house, the young- 
est at that time in the state's history. 
O'Neill used the full power of his office 
between 1949 and 1952 to ram through 
the state's "Little New Deal" of social 
legislation. During key votes, he was 
known to lock the doors, as he puts it, 
“to keep a fella from taking a walk." 
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In 1952, O'Neill was elected to Con- 
gress as Representative from the poly- 
glot district that now embraces Boston’s 
fashionable Beacon Hill, 36 colleges and 
universities, as well as the working-class 
neighborhoods of Cambridge, where his 
real power lies. His predecessor in the 
seat was John F. Kennedy, who moved 
to the Senate that year. When O'Neill 
went down to Washington, he made sure 
that his roots remained firmly planted 


in Cambridge. His wife Milpa, ls 
five children stayed «iL 
modest house on Russell Street a 
doors away from the two-family |f 
where he was raised. Y 

O'Neill used to commu 
Cambridge from Washington E 
on Thursday night and returning! - 
Monday night sleeper. The famil z 
to linger over dinner, arguing p 
for hours. Listening to his dil 
O'Neill began to have doubts aee" 
hawkish party-line stand on Vi 
He did some quiet checking ini] 
ington, found some top officials vi 
private doubts, and became a dj] 
1967—one of the first top Demoxl. 
his stature in the House to brat; 
Lyndon Johnson on the war. “Tip 
Johnson, “I never thought you'd 
to me." Fearful that his districts 
turn on him, O'Neill sold his ps 
so effectively that the G.O.P. dip: 
even bother to run a candidate za. 
him in 1968, or since. 

His eldest son, Thomas P. 0 
Il, 29, is finding things a bit m 
ficult. Running for his father's% 
in the state legislature in 1972, hej 
ly encountered the sly machinalé 
the Boston political jungle. His“ 
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the uestion of impeaching the 
How t aches the floor of the House 
jdent ^ when, in what form and 
“port, are all his duties. 
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yhat SUPP j 
h ene sort best executed in the 
ey ar ees and cloakrooms of the 
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° where the bargains are struck, 
forse er sharded and melded, where 
p on can take root. It is a process 
dy mj] EO Neill knows well. “I havean abil- 
Bt” ead the sense of the House,” he 
is y. C rankly- “Pye never had a problem 


E be could not put the thing together.” 
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. O'Neill is a gregarious, back-slap- 
Ping, poker-playing Boston Irish poli- 
ücian out of a renowned tradition (see 
box), a great, shaggy bear of a man 
(6 ft. 2 in., 268 lbs.) who is equally at 
home bellowing Irish ditties or talking 
history with Harvard professors. 

Bone and Steel. O'Neill's role as 
the political architect of what he hopes 
to keep an essentially unpolitical effort 
Is an odd one. On any other issue, his 
job as party floor leader is to be the cut- 
ting edge of the Democratic program in 


THE MAJORITY LEADER TALKING POLITICS DURING A LUNCH IN BOSTON 


nents found two other Thomas O'Neills 
to run against him, leaving it up to the 
voters to figure out which of the three 
was Tip's boy. They figured it out and 
sent Tip's son to the statehouse. 

Asa Washington “bachelor,” the el- 
der O'Neill has roomed for 21 years in 
Northwest Washington with Congress- 
man Edward Boland from Springfield, 
Mass. They make an odd couple: Bo- 
land is the neat one; patiently tidying 
up their, three-room apartment after 
O'Neill has rumpled it. 

a 


Usually there is nothing buta few or- 
anges and some cans of Fresca in the re- 
frigerator. O'Neill is constantly strug- 
gling with his weight, which has soared 
to 296 lbs., then dropped to 208, climbed 
to 286, then fallen to 215 before rising 
again. “I've lost a thousand pounds in 
my life,” he estimates. In 1968 O'Neill 
joined a Weight Watchers group, the 
only man among some 50 women who 
had no idea who he was but applauded 
him warmly when the director an- 
nounced: “Tom lost 16 lbs. last week. | 

A church-going Catholic, O'Neill is 
a moderate social drinker who plays golf 
for recreation, contentedly shooting 1n 
the upper 90s. Instead of joining a fash- 
ionable suburban country club, O Neill 
slips away to à public course, pays his 


the House. But he is keenly aware that 
the validity of the impeachment process 
would be destroyed by partisanship, by 
permitting Nixon’s charge that it is a 
Democratic effort to undo the Nixon 
mandate of 1972 to become true—or 
even seem to be true. He is determined 
that the issue of Nixon’s guilt or inno- 
cence of presidential wrongdoing shall, 
so far as possible, be the only issue. 
Though he has said that Nixon 
should resign, he insists that he has 
not made up his mind on impeach- 


$1.60 and waits for a threesome to come 
along that needs a fourth. 

With impeachment on his calendar, 
O'Neill wonders how long it will be be- 
fore he gets to spend time with his fam- 
ily at their vacation house on Cape Cod. 
But he usually makes it back to Cam- 
bridge on weekends, and the voters 
come past to ask for favors as they al- 
ways have. As always, Tip tries to com- 
ply. As a state legislator during the De- 
pression, he often got as many as 250 
men snow-shoveling jobs at $3 or $4 a 
day; as a Congressman, he was able to 
find 3,000 youngsters Christmas jobs at 
the Boston post office—before the non- 
political Postal Service was created. "I 
run a public-service agency,” he says. 

And very effectively, at that, The 
voters wait patiently for him for three or 
four hours, and when their turns come, 
they usually start out by saying "I'm so- 
and-so’s brother-in-law.” Or “I’m this 
fellow's grandson." Or "I'm somebody's 
nephew." Listening and remembering, 
Tip O'Neill can usually tie them into the 
intricate web of friendships and contacts 
he has built up over the years. This solid 
political base is the source he will need 
for the paramount event of his political 
life: the drive to push the impeachment 
preceedings through to resolution, one 
way or the other. 4 
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ment. Says he: “I’m still taking the po- 
sition that I’m a grand juror. I want the 
Judiciary Committee to report, and then 
Pll study the report and make my own 
decision. This isa matter for every man’s 
conscience. I’d never try to persuade 
anybody to vote one way or the other 
on this. The best interest of the country 
must come first.” 

A particular weight falls on O'Neill 
by default of the other two key Dem- 
ocrats in the drama. Many House Re- 
publicans believe that New Jersey Con- 
gressman Peter W. Rodino, the dapper 
Judiciary Committee chairman, has al- 
ready prejudged Nixon’s guilt and is de- 
termined to impeach him. The Repub- 
licans’ respect for O'Neill, and their 
knowledge that Rodino leans heavily on 
the floor leader for advice, helps off- 
set those suspicions. House v 
Speaker Albert, who tends to 
shrink from the enormity of 
impeachment, also looks to 
O'Neill. Says one senior 
member of the House: “Tip’s 
put some backbone and steel 
in the Speaker and Rodino.” 
Says Albert of O'Neill: “Tip 
is a rare individual. He has 
all the instincts of a good 
rough-and-tumble Irish pol- 
itician, and he also has a ter- : 
rific amount of courage and 
common savvy.” 

Part of O’Neill’s own 
steelin presiding over theim- - 
peachment procedure is his 
absolute control of his dis- 
trict, built up in a lifetime of 
old-fashioned service and 
cultivation of his constitu- 
ents. His voters, by his sound- 
ings, have, predictably in 
liberal Massachusetts, long 
Since decided in favor of im- 
peachment. But O'Neill con- 
tinues at every opportunity to 
hear them out when he is 
home from Washington on 
weekends. 

Recently TIME Correspondent Neil 
MacNeil followed Congressman O'Neill 
as he took what he calls his “ethnic 
walk" through home-town Cambridge, 
sampling opinion while simultaneously 
wooing votes. As he has every Saturday 
for years, he stopped at his Chinese laun- 
dryman's to pick up the shirts that his 
wife Millie had left earlier in the week, 
visited his Italian shoemaker, his bar- 
ber, and half a dozen other shopkeepers. 

Top Start. Lunging into Red's gro- 
; cery, his huge hand’ outstretched, 
ag O'Neill greeted Vicki, the cashier: 
“How’s everything going?” he boomed. 
“What do people think of Nixon?” Re- 
plied Vicki; “Most people think he 
E 79 should be impeached.” 

Ea s And so it went all up and down 
inue Avenue. “Dominick,” 
-O'Neill hailed an Italian tailor, “how’s 
everything?" Dominick responded that 

the inflation was terrible; bread was up 

to 47e a loaf. “Tell me,” asked O'Neill, 
“what kind of shape is the President in? 
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Should he be impeached?" Answered 
Dominick: “You bet he should—I'm sur- 
prised you don’t doit yet.” —— ; 

Back on the sidewalk again, O'Neill 
was spotted by a bearded, middle-aged 
driver who slowed down to yell, “You 
better get that important resolution out 
of the Judiciary Committee. We're 
watching you!” 

In the delicate weeks and months 
ahead, O’Neill will indeed be watched 
as never before, particularly by his peers 
in the House. He will need all the acu- 
men gathered in his lifetime in politics. 
But he started learning at the top al- 
most from the beginning, and had the 
best tutors in the business along the way. 

He first entered Congress in 1953 
with the immense advantage of being 
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his personality that ie 
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gate. Because he is a 
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President does not do i 
personal assessing ofii Bø 
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man, a man completely 10 o 
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Looking for courage and heart in the Land of Oz. 


McCormack, a fellow Boston Irishman 
who was later to become Speaker of the 
House. McCormack got O’Neill to look 
at issues not just from the point of view 
of Boston, as he had been raised to do, 
but from a broad national perspective. 
In O'Neill's second term, McCormack 
got him a place on the-powerful Rules 
Committee, a rare honor for a new man 
since the committee controlled the flow 
of legislation to the floor. 

With McCormack as his patron, 
O'Neill soon entered the inner circle of 
the House, where his blarney and good 
fellowship made him a quick favorite. 
O'Neill regularly attended the select 
meetings of Sam Rayburn’s “board of 
education," afterhours sessions in the 
Speaker's office where the likes of Lyn- 
don Johnson, Albert and McCormack 
met over bourbon to discuss the busi- 
ness of Congress. 

O'Neill was also invited to take part 
in another congressional rite reserved 
for the elite—the late-night poker games 
involving some of the top leaders on the 
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has a better chance to increase in a 
limited size" Florida community. 


sow does he feel 
bout things today? 


on B 3 endell Mills, former General Motors executive, 
s briekif now retired and living at Marco Island, Florida 


looked over Florida pretty well, 
but once you see a place like this, 
there’s really no question. landed 


( € reason is as simple, and sound, 

$ mele of supply and demand. 

ba e Mackle brothers, who head The 
gist A Corporation, developed the 


) 


had ciple of "limited size” because a 
bar ae size” community will sell out 
ining er. And that means if you ever want 
je OFF TéSell, you're not competing with 


weil 
odi Sold homesites held by the devel- 


jung o hundreds of others have 
y C Boni ut. The Deltona Corporation 
won” Jn Nually revi A 
MANT views resale prices as an 
rals p SOT of the vitali RE 
er te Unities vitality of its co 
Here is 

land hop 9 recent check of Marco 
One mesite sales by owners who, 
Proveg SSON or another, sold their 
Months Omesites during the first 
lang Ren 9f 1973, through the Marco 
UE alty Company. 


Year of original purchase 


Number of improved 
homesites resold 
In Jan.-Oct. 1973 32 | 29 


Average % increase of 
resale price over average 
original purchase price | Ill.3%{N6.8%| 71.2:(58.4:(50.0x. 


As you can see, the most dramatic in- 
creases in resale prices accrued to 
owners who held their property over a 
longer period. But on the average, the 
resale prices exceed the original pur- 
chase prices by 7996. 


1965 | 1966 |1967 | 1968 | 1969 


There is a similar pattern in other 
Mackle communities. At our first com- 
munity, Deltona, resale prices of all 
homesites resold, from Jan. to Oct. 
1973 through the Deltona Realty Com- 
pany, exceeded the original purchase 
prices by an average of 60%. 

It's not our intention to imply that 
increases will continue in this manner. 
No one can predict that. But we think 
we have real evidence that our "lim- 
ited size" principle works. 
` |f you agree, then we think you will 
be particularly interested in one of 
our newest and smallest communities, 
Pine Ridge Country Estates. It has just 
5,000 homesites. 

This beautiful Central Florida com- 
munity is one of the few places where 
you can own up to 5¥2 acres—but not 
less than one acre—in a planned com- 
munity. Today it has a magnificent 
equestrian club with show ring, stables 
and paddocks and miles of riding 
trails. There's also a Country Club 
Estates section. 


“T always look at the financial sit- 
uation of the company I'm doing 
business with ...and I was really 
impressed with Deltona. They 
really stand out in this business.” 


Property is an important purchase, 
and it's important to know the people 
you're doing business with. The 
Mackles have created eight planned 
communities in Florida. Their family 
has been part of the southern building 
scene for 65 years. They've built a 
reputation—and the $350 million Del- 
tona Corporation listed on the N.Y.S.E. 
—by delivering what they promise. 

For details about Pine Ridge, Flor- 
ida, including a full-color brochure, 
just mail the coupon. There's no cost 
or obligation. 


Deltona 


Ask our property 
owners how 
they feel about 


things today. 


r 
THE DELTONA CORPORATION 
| 3250 S.W. Third Avenue, Miami, Florida 33129. 
Yes, please send me your full-color brochure 
| with details on Pine Ridge. | am particularly 
l interested in: 
O Long-Range Real Estate Investment 
[O Homesites O Homes 


O Other 
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Its the same thing with our seats in _ 
economy class on intercontinental DC-8 flights. 


They can be two abreast, and they can be three abreast. It depends on how many seats 
are occupied. 

They can all be two abreast when the plane is 2/3 full, or less. And that is the case on 
about 80% of the flights. 


So there’s a good chance 
you can sit like this on your 
next flight with SAS tosome . 
place outside Europe. 
Economy Class. 


Try it. You'll like it. 


SAS 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES 
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129 l 
mocratic caucus. sa) 
Agnew Rejected. As majority 
ader, O'Neill admits, “I’m a terrifically 
mocratic partisan.” He has shown 
himself to be a skilled and salty battler 
with the White House, a role that Speak- 
ir Albert has never been able to fulfill 
because of his natural tendency to avoid 
ontroversy. When the President called 
forcooperation last summer between the 
Administration and the Congress—and 
then threatened to use some vetoes 
O'Neill cracked: “It was hard to tell 
Whether the President was calling for 
lamwork—or a scrimmage.” 
| But O'Neill said he was willing to 
BY to work with the White House—es- 
aaan former Congressman Mel- 
" Whe as then on Nixon's 
Eo en the two old acquaintances 
b. Neill told Laird: *We've got the 
oles a pass legislation. You’ve got the 
he A Sustain vetoes. Let’s talk.” Talk 
Rina eng what emerged from the 
à ean compromises that led to 
lining re such bills as the act re- 
| ng Manpower training. 
T showed his influence—and 
When SEND NUES September 
Mouse orm Agnew sought to have the 
orts that NE nE investigate re- 
àyland c n ad accepted bribes from 
Me between QUE During the meet- 
a Mocratie | s ice President and the 
ately sens eadership, O'Neill imme- 
Rely tyi ed that Agnew was desper- 
Ourts ng to Keep the case out of the 
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hearings after Senator Sam Ervin’s com- 
mittee began its work. O'Neill knew that 
there were insufficient grounds at that 
point to justify the step, which could 
jeopardize future efforts if the evidence 
came to warrant impeachment. 

Then John Dean testified in June 
and O’Neill really moved into action. 
He told Chairman Rodino: “You’ve got 
to get ready. This thing is going to hit 
us, and you've got to be prepared for it. 
And keep it from becoming political." 

As Rodino set up a special staff to 
study the. question of impeachment, 
O'Neill kept badgering him regularly: 
*How do you think it's going? Are we 
moving?" When Rodino delayed too 
long in naming a special counsel, O'Neill 
delivered an ultimatum: "You've got to 
have your man before we go home for 
Christmas." In December Rodino 
named John Doar, who had O'Neill's 
approval because he was a, Republican 
and thus could not be attacked for 
partisanship. 

A House Divided? Prodded by 
O'Neill, Rodino has shown an increas- 
ing sensitivity about maintaining not 
only a nonpartisan approach but also 
the appearance of nonpartisanship. Last 
October, Rodino made the mistake of 
proposing that only he have the right to 
subpoena materials. When the commit- 
tee voted on the motion, the Democrats 
predictably won by a straight party vote, 
21 to 17. The Republicans then charged, 
not without some reason, that it ap- 
peared the Democrats were out to get 
the President by collecting only anti- 
Nixon evidence. 

Last week Rodino corrected his mis- 
take by offering to share the right of sub- 
poena with Edward Hutchinson of 
Michigan, the ranking Republican on 
the committee. Rodino will soon ask the 
House to vote to grant subpoena power 
to the committee. That seems certain to 
be given, since Republicans are in the 
vanguard of those urging the committee 
to get on with its assignment. The ef- 
fect will be to put the full weight of the 
House behind the inquiry. 

Meanwhile, Counsel Doar and his 
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RODINO (SEATED) & DOAR 
Tip was watching. 


staff of 40 are trying to lay hands on 
the documents, tapes and testimony that 
Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski has 
been accumulating on all phases of Wa- 
tergate. Without the files, warns Rodi- 
no, his hearings could drag on until next 
year—a prospect appalling to everyone. 
But Jaworski, who has to worry about 
charges of partisanship himself, has 
been carefully insisting that he does not 
now have the legal right to turn over 
his files to Rodino. 

Jaworski has, however, been hinting 
broadly that he would gladly turn over 
his files to Rodino if so ordered by John 
J. Sirica, the federal judge who convened 


the Watergate grand juries. Rodino is - 
expected to ask Sirica to solve the im- —— 
passe. If Sirica refuses, Rodino can try 


to subpoena the materials. Assun 
that he can get Jaworski's files, Rod 
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Nixon must go. 


has promised O'Neill that he will push 
for a committee vote on impeachment 
by April or May. 

*AL the moment," says one G.O.P. 
leader, “there are not more than one or 
two Republicans on that committee who 
are inclined to support an impeachment 
resolution.” One or two are not enough. 
It is generally agreed that at least six of 
the 17 Republicans on the committee 
must endorse the resolution before the 
Democrats dare risk sending it to the 
floor. Otherwise, unless one or more 
charges are clear-cut and proved, the 
Democrats would Jeave themselves open 
to the accusation of partisanship. In that 


G.O.P. SENATOR GOLDWATER 
Nixon should stay. 
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support impeachment in the final vote 
—though the Democrats could force it 
through by simple majority—to con- 
vince the American people that the 
Democrats were not simply voting to 
oust a Republican nemesis. 

And if a badly divided House sent 
charges against the President to the Sen- 
ate, the leadership there might not be 
able to get the necessary support—two- 
thirds of the members present at the 
time of voting—to find Nixon guilty. As 
matters now stand, Republican leaders 
feel that no more than 44 Senators would 
favor conviction on the weight of the ev- 
idence available thus far. 

While the House has been struggling 
with impeachment, the Senate has 
adopted an attitude of watchful waiting 
on the issue. Neither Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield nor Minority Leader 
Hugh Scott has even allowed any time 
for an impeachment trial in their ad- 
vance planning for the year. “I don't 
think the House will impeach,” says 
Scott flatly. In an effort to keep waver- 
ing Republicans in line,. Scott has 
warned: “History does not deal gently 
with regicides." For his part, Mansfield 
hopes that the House will not impeach 
“because politically it will help no one, 
and it will/'hurt the country.” 

But even Senate Republicans admit 
that chances for impeachment would 
vastly increase if another Watergate 
bombshell burst over Nixon's head. Says 
one key Republican: “If, for example, it 
were shown that the President had any- 
thing to do with the 18-minute erasure, 
or that he was directly involved in any 
other aspect of the cover-up, all bets 
against impeachment would be off.” 

O’Neill is not waiting for a bomb- 
shell to remove the problem. And as he 
harries along the impeachment proceed- 
ings, he has other problems to worry 
about. A long agenda of important leg- 
islation looms. Congress has yet to pass 
an emergency energy bill to give the 

President broad powers to cope with the 
fuel shortage. In the wake of Watergate, 
there are bills to tighten the income tax 
laws and to provide federal financing 
for political campaigns. A trade bill is 
pending to give the President the pow- 
er to negotiate worldwide agreements 
easing the flow of goods. There is rising 
sentiment for national health insurance. 
And up ahead is another fight over the 
size and shape of the military budget. 

On the Prowl. As the Congressmen 
returned to the House last week, they 
came under pressure from lobbyists on 
both sides of the issue of impeachment, 
the most powerful by far being AFL-CIO 
President George Meany, who is now 
dead set against the President he helped 
elect in 1972. If Nixon does not resign, 
Meany wants him impeached and tried. 
The American people, he says, “have a 
right to know whether or not their Pres- 
ident is a liar." 

To check on the mood of the reas- 
sembling Congressmen, O'Neill. was 
prowling the floor, the Speaker's lobby, 
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cloakrooms, back offices O 
In all, he talked to more a 
the 431 Representatives t 
that some Republicans wh 
considering impeachment- 
holidays were drawin 
leaders are talking to th 
sense of loyalty,” he said. 
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in attitude by some Souther UN 
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peachment before the hori f 
main cause apparently was tbe 
the President's resignation ty, MMY 
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that the President has lied or alida 
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cans, caught in the crosscurrents d 
impeachment process, will in ths 
go along with the recommentatisl me forv 
the Judiciary Committee—prs]| Voicir 
that they are fairly drawn on the arty, Sen 
of available evidence. The Reputlithat his p 
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thing: endorsing the views of thefidn't wit 
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believes that more and more uper 
ka bad 


the hardest and turning the matterithis elect 
to the Senate for final judgments 
Constitution provides. On quite 
level, they could also argue thal 
vote impeachment would play i! 
hands of those Democrats who} 
like to see the Republican Part 
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lot of arm twisting to hold them% 
At his last estimate, O'N! 74 
lated that some 50 of the 188 
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ment, a solid start toward ganty 
kind of bipartisan support | 
‘House leadership has been at 
achieve should impeachment z P 
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Democrats as the evidence ’ 
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ford to make a mistake NT d 
ahead. Privately, he believe «id 
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iden’ o “political realist,” Rich- 
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d not necessarily an asset 
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tting it mildly. Through- 

tion, whenever they 
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i a Kepublicans are describing 

veri fall’ election prospects as omi- 

mane ys” and “disastrous. Says a veteran 

g NE. e chairman: "This is the worst sit- 

leil]; : ver seen, and that includes 

64. Watergate is having a 

ffect on the recruitment of 

jidates. Even precinct canvassers 

ive had doors slammed in their fac- 

I Another G.O.P. state chairman Ja- 

lions: “Watergate is a self-fulfilling 

prophecy. Everybody says it’s going to 

ik a bad year for Republicans, so the 

lod candidates who could win won't 

Ime forward and the givers don't give.” 

il Voicing concern for his beleaguered 
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that vj Staying Alive. The Republicans’ 
lay int problems cannot be blamed entirely on 
who sratergate. Contributing to their dol- 
)wims are the energy crisis, the sagging 
s cor ifünomy, the traditional dissatisfaction 
yh the party in power. But Watergate 
ng Nmpung some officeholders to re- 
E sue rather than face uphill 
Ls a re-election, and dissuading 
; Teco, newcomers from running on 
im cg R a “Even in the safe dis- 
[i hey Inois party official admits, 
lf“ Te shaking hands like mad just to 
:y alive." 
Er Democrats stand to win be- 
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'k Brean; ast fall, with Ronald Rea- 
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Vem be the 16 Republican seats at 
T Were won with under 60%. 
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, Upstream Swim for the GOP 


cinct caucuses are to be held, the G.O.P. 
has no gubernatorial candidate on the 
horizon. The Democrats are having no 
such problems. Says Norbert R. Dreil- 
ing, the party’s state chairman in Kan- 
sas: “People who were reluctant to run 
as sacrificial lambs are now begging for 
a spot on the ticket.” 

A dozen Republican Representa- 
tives have already announced plans to 
retire from office in 1974, including no 
fewer than six ranking minority mem- 
bers of House committees. Rather than 
face the toughest re-election battle of his 
career, Illinois Congressman Leslie C. 


MIAMI NEWS 


Arends, 78, the party whip and senior 
Republican in the House, has decided 
to give up his seat after 39 years; it may 
be claimed by a Democrat. Iowa Rep- 
resentative H.R. Gross, ranking Repub- 
lican on the Post Office and Civil Ser- 
vice Committee and a 25-year veteran 
of the House, is dropping out, as is 
California's eleven-term Congressman 
Craig Hosmer. In some cases age is un- 
doubtedly the key factor. 

G.O.P. campaign contributions are 
Often as scarce as campaigners. Polit- 
ical Consultant Lyn Nofziger, an ex- 
Reagan lieutenant, says that when he 
sought to raise funds for an aspiring can- 
didate, “we got some pretty snotty let- 
ters back. They said things like: 'Go get 
your money from Nixon and Mitchell.” " 
Warns another California Republican: 
“The money people all say they're loy- 
al. But when they go to reach in their 
back pockets, they're going to say “Am 
I really going to back this loser?’ " John 
S. Murray, an lowa State Senator, 
searched for backing before deciding not 


fo run T8?" the US. Senate. “It’s like 
swimming upstream," he laments. “You 
make a few inches with a lot of effort. 
People are not giving enough money. 
For a nonestablished candidate, it’s an 
almost impossible year.” 

Past G.O.P. contributors resent not 
only Watergate but also the way in 
which their funds were handled by the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President in 1972. California party of- 
ficials complain that of the $9 million 
raised in their state and sent to Wash- 
ington, only a pittance trickled back to 
local and statewide races; most was kept 
for the President's opulent campaign. 
Ted R. Gamble Jr., a Portland, Ore.. 
businessman who gave $6,000 to the 
G.O.P. in 1972, plans to keep his mon- 
ey in his pocket this year; none, at any 


rate, will go out of state. "I am very dis- 
turbed at what has happened at the na- 
tional level," he says, “and I am totally 
dissatisfied with the lack of accounting 
we have received for money contributed 
to various national committees." 

In some places, most notably the 
South, Republicans are relatively un- 
scathed by Watergate. Elsewhere, some 
Republicans feel secure because they 
have successfully distanced themselvés | 
from the White House. In Massachu- . 
setts, Republican Governor Francis W. 
Sargent does not appear to be in any 
trouble with the voters because of Wa- 
tergate. Explains an aide: "Wherever 


G.O.P. Governors contrast in terms of — - 


operating styles with the Nixon Admin- 
istration, they're doing well." 
Congressman William S. Cohen of m 
Maine says that he relies on the “basic 
independence and pride of New Eng 
land people not to turn me out of office 
because of my party affiliation." Con- 
gressman Peter A. Peyser, who repr 
sents New York's affluent Westches! 


$a 
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County, is confident of re-elisitizgdiby A VaR aA FR dation ce nne Sogo ali- 


cause he spoke out early on Watergate. 
“J urged that the President not spread 
Executive privilege around long before 
anyone else,” he says. "I called upon him 
to get rid of Haldeman and Ehrlichman 
long before they finally left. I urged him 
to release the tapes when their existence 
first became known.” 

Outside the South, many Republi- 
cans agree that the best thing that could 


fornia’s state senate last month, in which 
Assemblyman Jerry Lewis was upset by 
a Democrat in a normally conservative 
district, the loser’s stunned campaign 
aide said bitterly: “We can’t stand this 
any longer. Nixon has got to step down.” 
The President’s removal from the scene, 
says a G.O.P. campaign official, would 
“sive the voters what they want even 
more than gas and oil, and that’s peace 
and quiet.” Would Vice President Ger- 


ald Ford be a satisfacto 1 

“If Ford goes in,” says a Gea 

“he would generate a who 

in the party.” Ole 
Some Republicans, seek: 

tion, argue that Watergate 

politicians in bad odor. « 

fed up,” says New Ham 

tor Norris Cotton, “ 

used-car salesmen, and jp , 18 

cent court decisions, it looks ia 

mosexuals will soon be ahea kei 


Ne 


happen to them is for Nixon to leave of- 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 
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An International Natural Resource 


Amidst the swirling uncertainties of the White House, 
one man pursues his remarkable rounds unafraid of the past 
or the future. 

Henry Kissinger in many ways is still more presidential 
aide than Secretary of State. He seems to fit a little better 
back in his corner office of the White House West Wing. He 
is almost too short (5 ft. 8 in.), and his double chin gets out of 
control too easily (much to his distress) for him to look the 
part of a bona fide Secretary. Most important, he still relishes 
the simplified atmosphere of the White House, where he can 
hang up the gilded epaulets of the State Department, roll up 
his sleeves, and work in the air of pure power. 

Whatever he is in America, Kissinger is more than that 
abroad. He has become a kind of international natural re- 


AL MOHARRER 


SADAT & KISSINGER IN CAIRO 


source, bits and pieces of him claimed by a global fraternity 
of presidents, kings, prime ministers and chairmen. His word 
is accepted by them all, his presence in delicate negotiations 
demanded, his humor welcomed. Even his girl friends are 
the objects of muted admiration. 
; One morning last week he steamed into the White House 
in the predawn dark to start another day of his three careers: 
aide, diplomat, personal confidant. He swept through the lob- 
by greeting secretaries and settled at his table in front of the 
tall windows to address a soft-boiled egg and black coffee. 
The old’ professor in him has abandoned some notions 
about how the world works. “I tended to think of history run 
by impersonal forces,” he mused. “But when you see it in prac- 
tice you see the differences that the personalities make. The 
overtures to China would not have worked without Chou En- 
Jai. There would have been no settlement in the Middle East 
without Sadat and Golda Meir and Dayan.” ' 


Kissinger is convinced that the men and women whe 7 
the world are dedicated to improving the lot of their Sgontr- i 
rather than solely amassing personal power, Of cun] bo 
two mix in curious ways, but Kissinger has always bj. En 
to find what he believes to be the human heart and sy WE hi 
are often disguised by tough-looking nationalistic exter, [iran 

In his first two trips to the Middle East, Kissing deal fu 
not to talk specifics, only concepts—the conduct of mu to le 
the general philosophy of the Middle East. He also ted ends he 
ject trust. “I always tell them the truth. They know m 10 COV 
do what I say.” He did something else. When eithe 
asked him to advance Proposition A on its behalf and,ijy 
jected, to settle for Proposition B, he refused. “The otht}} Last v 
will think I am your lawyer,” he told his hosts. “Give nij 


a qualitative change. Sadat did not hesitate: reach out. 


a 
One luncheon in Syria opened with jokes about hi 
friends. What is Jill St. John really like? “I’ll tell you with trad 
said Kissinger. “You lift the oil embargo and I'll gations. 
three phone numbers. /Pause.] On second thought, thal da fec 
deal. You can put the embargo back any time you Wn lo ir 


ented inc 


if I give you the phone numbers I can't get them back | [robes mr 
There came the day when Sadat asked that the t self 
Suez City be opened because it was his daughters ^ Hot ( 
day, a request more personal than official. Kissinger " j Hal 
to the Israelis, who granted it. Then there was the ime S gait 
the Israelis wanted to send a party, accompanied "T 
to retrieve the bodies of some of their dead soldiers fog 
tian soil. The request might have been laughed at 
found immediate sympathy and was approved. jo 
Not even in the midst of such intensive action a MH d 
dle East negotiations does Kissinger neglect his o nee 
gations. Aware of the Soviet Union’s interest, he Pert 
personal letters to a concerned Premier Aleks? igi 
keeping him up to date on developments. Kissing®! ah 
ed a couple of new items to his developing han 1 
ternational diplomacy: "E 
> When making concessions in a superch at 
sphere, make them two days before they becom? sh 
and give 10% more than asked. The response, 
expected generosity is amazing. an 
> Travel by jet. Had the trip between AS a 
Aviv been in a prop plane (five hours) inste4 


stand out in these dark times. 
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4 Credit-Card Governor 


70, few Oklahomans gave 

id Hall much chance to 

state s gubernatorial race. He 

in the primary four years ear- 

is opponent this time, Repub- 

de umbent Dewey F. Bartlett, was 

an De in his own right and well 

[milli oil interests. Yet Hall per- 

; + the same determination 

pie, show rough the University of 

ps w school (he drove a Pepsi 

d then saw him become Tulsa 
hief prosecutor. 

d indefatigably through 


li 
Ailsa la 
ek), an 


fi 
Cour locts. borrowed from banks, and so 
S beenflerstrained his credit that wags de- 
ad sou bribed his campaign as the first ever to 
xlerisl fnanced on a Diners’ Club card. At 
inger iomall fund-raising event in Tulsa, Hall 
dto leave the restaurant, race to a 
) triedefiend’s house and borrow enough mon- 
v thaili to cover the dinner bill. But it all 
eithe gid off on election day, when Hall won 
f andy 2,181 votes. 
eoe Last week Hall was at the epicenter 


las never had: money. Almost from the 
1 the Efay he took office, the Internal Reve- 


fuccess—to uncover possibly unreported 
Income from political contributions. 


yu warn to investigate those charges. The 
ack. lobes may eventually focus on Hall 
the meflimself, 
rs WF Hot Cider. It is reasonably certain 
nger Sit Hall did not use public office for pri- 
s im gain. His official financial state- 
d by Pent Shows that his family's net worth 
frontes plunged by $17,000 (to about $7,000) 
Td UN he became Governor. Yet there is 
h * question that his official salary of 
nq and expense allowance of $15,- 
; other Y i not cover gubernatorial costs 
ent usn not in Hall's style. He has a 
hh wa hot for public generosity; he 
Ension | -cider Christmas party in his 
100 peo a year, for example, and 
1 SN showed up. Nor does the 
Ral had t the continuing repayments 
Berth of¢ © make on some $200,000 
| He Ampaign debts, 
Marcia hel not been able to rely for 
hing gehen big contributors. Some- 
loi ang mer, Hall raised the taxes 
in 3. 9*5 Production for the first 


“substantial ch 
DAS m lal checks to help pol- 
m their bills. “You need 
EO contributions," says 
e, there is no way to do 


it unless you borrow and go into debt." 
He went into debt of various kinds. 

A strapping (6 ft. 3 in., 200 Ibs.), 
handsome man with prematurely white 
hair that belies his 43 years, Hall had a 
blithe attitude toward money. To fill his 
needs he turned to a well-connected en- 
trepreneur and buddy. Arthur ("Sunny") 
Jenkins, 52, authorizing him to raise the 
funds where he could. In the 2/4 years 
that he thus served Hall, Sunny shone. 
He says he borrowed from banks, or got 
friends to do so, and cajoled contributors 
into parting with a total of about $250,- 
000, most of it in donations of $500 to 
$2.000. The big donors were given 
plaques that certified them as members 
of the "Governor's Club." Disturbingly, 
many of the plaque owners were con- 
tractors or architects who stood to ben- 
efit from making political contributions 
—"frog hair,"* as such funds are known 
locally. But Sunny insists that he used 
no pressure: "The contributors just 
wanted to make sure they were treated 
equally." 

That is not quite how a pair of grand 
juries saw the situation. One in Okla- 
homa City recently indicted Jenkins and 
four associates on a total of 25-counts, 
the most serious being the charge that 
the men fixed state contracts to give big 
donors construction jobs. In Tulsa, the 
other grand jury alleged in its indict- 
ment that a state tax supervisor underre- 
ported a sales tax return from the local 
Sheraton Inn. A former controller at the 
innclaims that similar transactions were 
allegedly repeated over ten months and 
saved the hotel a total of $19,700, at 
least a part of which went into political 
contributions. 

“Tam 100% innocent of any wrong- 


“Because, as old Sooners say, new money feels 
“as slippery and smooth as frog hair.” 


JIM LUCAS 


on." insists Hall. Skeptics wonder how 
the Governor could have remained un- 
aware of so sizable a fund-raising drive. 
Indeed, one of Jenkins’ group has tes- 
tified (in return for immunity) that Hall 
was at least vaguely informed. 

Though shaken by the scandal, Hall 
can be accused only of a poor choice of 
aides. and even they are still not proved 
guilty. Indeed, because the IRS's inves- 
tigators apparently have not turned up 
evidence to incriminate the Governor, 
Halls own record so far seems clean. 
This has led sympathizers to accuse 
Halls political enemies of gunning 
for him. 

In his own defense. Hall argues, 
somewhat beside the point: "If only the 
rich can run for office, we'll soon have 
nothing but government by a select 
group." He says that he definitely in- 
tends to run for re-election this year, and 
has launched a complicated court suit 
to end what he sees as unfair investi- 
gative tactics. Such legal action, of 
course, costs money. Typically, Hall has 
gone toa bank and borrowed $30,000. 


TULSA WORLD 


ARTHUR ("SUNNY") JENKINS 


DAVID HALL CAMPAIGNING FOR GOVERNOR IN 1970 
A reputation for public generosity; the salary did not cover expenses. 
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After a year of Watergate revelations, after a year of at- 
tacks on the presidency unprecedented in their scope and fe- 
rocity, the American people are still undecided about what to 
do with Richard Nixon. The latest polls indicate a profound 
= disenchantment with the man and a distrust of his motives: 

only 27% of the public approve of his current performance in 
office: 67% think that he knew about theWatergate cover-up, 
59% feel that 18/4 minutes of a crucial tape were deliberately 
S erased because they would have proved his involvement in the 
1 cover-up. A year ago, the idea of impeaching the President was 
anathema to great numbers of Americans. There remains a 
nagging reluctance to get rid of him, but the public has moved 
considerably closer to sanctioning this momentous step. The 
most recent Gallup poll indicates a 46%-to-46% split on 
whether Nixon should resign. A total of 37% now favor im- 
peachment and removal from office, while 53% are opposed, 
some of them on the grounds that it would be “detrimental to 
the best interests of the nation and fur- 
ther sully our image abroad.” 

The public irresolution traces, in 
part, to the vague and frightening as- 
pects of the impeachment process. The 
impeachment clause of the U.S. Con- 
stitution is too ambiguous to be easily 
employed. It is clear enough that a Pres- 
ident can be impeached for treason or 
bribery, but what is to be made of “oth- 
er high Crimes and Misdemeanors”? 
The phrase was a compromise arrived 
at by the founding fathers after consid- 
erable debate, but it was only dimly un- 
derstood then—or since. Not long after 
the phrase was incorporated into the 

-US. Constitution, the British, who in- 
vented it to encompass both criminal Ñ 
acts and behavior that tended to under- | 
mine a government's integrity, discard- — |- 
ed it. The impeachment provision led 
an exasperated Tocqueville to complain: 
“Nothing can be more alarming than 
the vagueness with which political of- 
fenses are described in America.” 

n 

If anything, that imprecision has in- 
creased over the years. In general, his- 
torians regard the only previous pres- 
idential impeachment, that of Andrew 
Johnson, to have been ill-advised and 

“unjustified. As such, it set no usable prec- 
edents. There is even considerable confusion over the very def- 
inition of impeachment. Properly speaking, it refers only to 
the majority vote of the House and is comparable to a grand 
jury indictment. But, as commonly misused, the word em- 
braces the whole process of removing a President; up to and in- 

_ cluding conviction by two-thirds of the U.S. Senate. Thus, 
- the polls may be somewhat misleading because people do not 

mean the same thing by the word. 

Those who take a restricted view of the Constitution's lan- 
guage on impeachment question whether there is. sufficient 
cause for taking any action against the President at present. 
They do not deny or underestimate the scope and extent of 
Watergate crimes, but they would proceed with all due cau- 
on. Louis H. Pollak, a Yale law professor, feels that Nixon 
should not be impeached unless there is evidence of his ac- 
tual involvement in illegal activities such as the Watergate 
cover-up or the plumbers’ burglary. In other words, the Pres- 
ident must be shown to be guilty of a crime. Alexander Bick- 
el, also a Yale law , rejects such issues as the im- 
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Facing Up to Resignation or Impeachn 
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poundment of funds or the secret bombing of Can. B "qe F 
proper grounds. By those standards, he argues, “| UNI fers | 
any of the 37 Presidents would have served out their dere? 

This same danger of inconsistency troubles ritgantend 
Schmidt Jr., professor at Columbia University Schoo W woul! 
While the President has been charged with some mi tere guilty 
in office that appears to be unique, other accusation aich: is 
him—ordering wiretaps, auditing the tax returns a er C. 
opponents—have been true of past Presidents as vel 
peachment should be limited to serious crimes ag di $ 
the general criminal law and beyond that, to only ve hi 
abuses of public office," says Schmidt. “Impeachmeni sf 
moval can’t be haphazard. They should not impeach on 
ident unless they are willing to take the position that any 
ident engaged in the same conduct should be impex federal 
Serious advocates of impeachment have no qua ising p 
Schmidt that the standards being applied to Nixon shy bper ded 
applied with equal force to any President. What they arpje respor 

ing is that Nixon's conduct amounts (o; [pride a 
grant an abuse of hi des. If he 
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that the grounds already exist for impeachment, € 6 has. 


narrow interpretation of the Constitution. ab of fo 
Few responsible authorities agree with t 


of impeachment that was tossed out by Vice 


leading the unsuccessful fight to impeac 
tice William O. Douglas: “An impeachable í 
ever a majority of the House of Representall 
to be at a given moment in history." Nor wo | 
as baldly as former Attorney General Richar AIL Baby: 
“You don't need facts. You don't need evide o Pile oy 
is votes.” Both views are so broad as to be forma qe & For, 
Taking a less broad but still liberal pam uh or 
other observers are willing to accept a SU ition! e 
grounds for impeachment. "Start with the proPo inal p 


peachment is a removal process and not à cri ivers! 
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says Philip B. Kurland, law professor at the nnt 
cago. “Ifa President spent a term fishing, it Wipe © 
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» Many critics cite James Madison, who ar- 
ongress that a President should be able to re- 
t will. By exercising that power, said Mad- 


ill subject himself to impeachment if 


their 


d quarrel à 
es; even the President has conceded that 


Cornell University Law School Dean 
`c Cramton maintains that Nixon can be impeached 
ger cist of duty. This is one of the oldest historical grounds 


achment in English history.” 


m 
l proadest case 
on any one 


range s Rn r 
i private police force, from obstructing justice in 


Watergate cover-up to attempting to influence 
case of the Waters 
federal judge 1n the Ellsberg-Pentagon papers case, from 
using public funds for his private residences to taking im- 
r deductions from his income tax. Since Nixon assumed 
hey are responsibility for the White House tapes, he is obliged to 
nts losfovide a satisfactory explanation for the missing 18/4 min- 
of his des, If he does not, many observers feel 
tai the keystone would be in place for 
pachment. “I’m not sure that any 
fe of these alone would stand as 
unds for impeachment,” says Colum- 
a Law Professor Albert J. Rosenthal. 
Rut cumulatively, they have led to an 
buse of office.” 
i " 
| Despite the abundance of charges 
pint the President, Congress has 
Wed cautiously, if not laboriously. 
[issqueamishness substantially proves 
pd Bryce's point that impeachment is 
je of the heaviest artillery in the con- 
iRwonal arsenal, but because it is so 
[y it is unfit for ordinary use.” Even 
fithese extraordinary times, it may be 
cumbersome. Writing in the New 
IEK Times last week, Archibald Cox 
j|ared the American aversion to 
oe to the British dread of 
TR as as the beheading of 
| ee by Cromwell tore England 
i PRRs to come, so might 
int © removal of Nixon divide and 
is menua “I think the coun- 
bat im cep intuitive understanding ES d 
hly u eeycument is extraordinary, radical surgery legitimate 
Bue that ae fundamental wrong,” wrote Cox. He did not 
t has uree is not required; his point was that the 
1 of formun, or the U.S. to bend itself “to the very arduous 
“chment eee and thus creating a substantive law of im- 
What of eae now there is none.” 
on Would € fear that the impeachment and removal of 
SEU be pr make it more likely that this heavy artillery 
T SS eee into use more and more often? If it is done 
ilex, cumple would be set. For a long time to come, 
saa des. one. Would probably discourage any new Watergates. 
KI eere is Aue every 200 years may not be excessive. Of course, 
"eth s the danger that impeachment will prove too 
lle Other 9cess absorbing too much of the national energy 
^ For all p Iessing matters are neglected. 
Ore i © drawbacks of impeachment, some critics put 
: EA remedy than in resignation. The Wall Street 
arply criticized resignation because it would set 
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“sal precedent" and "poison public life for many 
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tution clearly provides for removal of a President through 
“Resignation or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties" 
oftheoffice. The 25th Amendment permits the President to re- 
sign if he acknowledges that he is "unable to discharge the 
powers and duties of his office." The real fear among such ob- 
servers is that future Chief Executives might be hounded from 
office when enough voters became disenchanted with them. 
Harry Truman's rating fell even lower than Nixon s—to 23% 
—after he fired General Douglas MacArthur and a rash of 
scandals erupted within his Administration. Should he have 
been forced out of office? Few would say so today, though 
many did at the time. Observes Bickel: “Resignation runs 
counter to the genius of this form of government.” 

But then so does Watergate—to an alarming degree. An 
extraordinary scandal deserves an extraordinary response. Se- 
rious advocates of resignation do not recommend this solu- 
tion merely because the President has slumped in the polls; 
they see it as a last resort for a President who has bent the 
rules of democracy and broken faith with his fellow coun- 
trymen. If he is to depart, resignation would prove a cleaner, 
swifter weapon than impeachment, one less likely to inflict a 
lasting injury on the body politic. A voluntary departure would 
give the country an unwounded President Ford and would 
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leave to the courts and history the exact censure deserved by 
the Nixon Administration. "Resignation is a prudent, sen- 
sible and appropriate course for all concerned," says Cor- 
nell's Cramton. He doubts that it would set a precedent, since 
there was a "criminal conspiracy emanating from the White 
House. God help us if it happens again." Says Schmidt: "Res- 
ignation would take the strain off the system." 

If the President is worried about possible indictment once 
he becomes a private citizen, he could make resignation con- 
ditional on immunity from federal prosecution. He could plea- 
bargain with Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski, or Congress 
could try to protect him by passing special legislation. Con- 
gressman Wilbur Mills has suggested that he would support 
such a bill. Nixon, however, would not be immune from state 
or local prosecution for illegal financial transactions or other 
possible crimes in Florida or California. 

Plainly, all available solutions are fraught with hazards 
and tragedy. But it would be equally perilous to continue the 
present situation, with a steady flow of revelations battering 
away at the national self-esteem and a corrosive cynicism eat- 
ingaway at the foundations of the Government. 
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Whittling at the Whitney 


For decades now, dealers in early 
American folk art have been ransacking 
barns and attics, dragging back to the 
cities truckloads of their quarry: sam- 
plers and fracturs, whirligigs and tav- 
ern signs, painted chests, quilts, scrim- 
shaw, wooden Indians and running- 
horse weather vanes peppered with 
goose bumps from 50 years of target 
practice by farm boys. It is an indust 
with scholarly spin-offs. - 

The first exhibition of American 
folk art—which, roughly speaking, 
means the work of late 18th and 19th 
century rural (or at least not cosmopol- 
itan) artists and artisans with little or 
no formal training—took place in 1924. 
Tt was organized by a collector, Juliana 
Force, at the Whitney Studio Club in 
New York. This small institution has 
since become the Whitney Museum. 
Now, 50 years later, it has mounted an 
ambitious exhibition, “The Flowering of 
American Folk Art, 1776-1876,” which 
reflects the growth of interest in a once 

ignored field. If any show can provide a 
| canon of quality in so vast an area, this 
assembly of works does it. 
They were produced at almost ev- 
ery social level of the young democracy, 
i] largely because ornament and design 
| had not yet been wholly surrendered to 
M 
| | 
i 
l 
| 


either industry or professionals." If, liv- 
ing in rural Maine or Pennsylvania in 
1850, you wanted a chair, a yarn win- 
E o der or a painted fire screen, there was a 
|| mE probability that you would have to make 
Er it yourself; the only other choice was a 
| local or traveling craftsman. (By 1880 

the mail-order and catalogue business 

| was to change all that.) So folk art in- 
i cludes the minutely stitched embroi- 
| deries over which the dutiful daughters 
1 ofurban merchants strained their young 

t ' «eyes, no less than such humble orna- 
| ments as the chalkware statuettes cast 
| from plaster by itinerant peddlers—of 


1 which a brightly spotted goat with 
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striped horns and a Picassian leer (see 
color page) is one amusing example. 

It is mildly ironic that such unpre- 
tentious objects, conceived and made 
without much more than a fleeting ref- 
erence to the canons of 18th and 19th 
century mainstream art, should now 
have lost their practical use and migrat- 
ed to the museums. History cautions us 
not to think of pre-industrial America 
as a lost paradise; albums of 19th cen- 
tury photos like Wisconsin Death Trip 
remind us how brutish, crazed and short 
life could be in America then. But the 
folk art gathered in this show does coun- 
terbalance the pessimistic view with its 
vitality and awkward graces. 

Of course, our eyes are prepared for 
it by modern art. The Flag Gate, found 
in Jefferson County, N.Y., with its wavy 
battens of red-painted wood delicately 
mimicking the ripple of fabric stripes 
in a breeze, inevitably suggests Jasper 
Johns’ flag paintings, but that is only 
an accident. Likewise, a deliciously an- 
thropomorphic wool winder (see cut), 
with a human head and the hub ofa dec- 
orated worm gear for its belly button, 
predicts the surreal wooden construc- 
tions of H.C. Westermann. And then 
there are the quilts. The best products 
of America’s 19th century women quilt 
makers anticipate many of the formal 
devices and color systems of Op art and 
color-field painting. Seen with an un- 
prejudiced eye, the snap and sparkle of 
the piecework Cactus Rose-pattern 
quilt of 1875 can reduce a lot of mod- 
ernist abstraction to visual mush. 

Less Work. Such comparisons, 
however, would have seemed quite ab- 
surd to the folk artists of the 19th cen- 
tury. When an itinerant painter from 
Maine, Matthew Prior, advertised that 
“persons wishing a flat picture can have 
a likeness without shade or shadow at 
one-quarter price,” he was not proph- 
esying what would happen to Matisse 
but stating a fact of his experience as a 
tradesman: flatness meant less work 


than roundness. Yet if there, 
thread running through Ameri 
representation, it is the desire 
merate, to render back to the ch 
faithful and optimistic image ofii 
his family, his possessions and allege 
es. The folk portraits of the en 
crude—the gimlet-eyed ladiesin& 
best; the slit-mouthed Yankees gi 
their Bibles and ledgers like 
But they were as close to realistic 
ing as anything the rural America i 
lic had ever seen. The daguemt}} 
first casualty was folk portraiture.th 
alism of the more academic sot. | « Fl 
The limits of the style offend | 
to the force of the image. Thus, Wg 
ern taste, the standing figure uj 
ham Lincoln may well be moti 
ing than the, seated marble 8 
Washington; the straight, 1 ; 
line of the wooden block from 
the figure is hewn.could have be 


cealed by a more skilled cary } 
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of fervent patriotic Ie m 
American grain, as It Were all 
an unknown Illinois whittler m 
bue his presidential icon. 
Certainly, a lot of DUM ji 
is only documentary in Y sae] 
dancing, banjo-strumming on, 
watercolor, The Old Plan! pus] 
1800; from South Carolina: abe 
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best, the folk painters w qii] 
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paritional; others, like "m 
perceived the new coun fi ij i | 
tacle of religious grace: 2 i M 
or peaceable kingdom; #7 "E 
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ing corn became a WAY 9 ugs E 
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| “Flag Gate,” painted wood and metal, ca. 1872 
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Painted chalkware goat, ca. 1850 
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tch called i rane phot 
a ain.” Italian Actress 
Landes Ted with Son Miguel 
= i a picture cropped below 
"t rs that showed them soul- 
g. The put nd 
anish Director Fernanco 
ne pe ded movie Truth, in which 
p vere said to play an incestuous 
P son. Lucia was quoted as 
i. “J believe Miguel will be even 
1 irresistible than Luis. referring to 
D ysband, Luis Miguel Dominguin, one 
1 n's greatest bullfighters. Howev- 
ed out that the most scandal- 
rson was Lucia herself. Charging 
ax, she denied from her Madrid home 
nd Miguel had ever even con- 
earing in Truth and said the 
Holo was from. a family album. Then 
Pannounced plans to sue Paris-Match 


malicious untruths." 
i a 


| “Two years ago, this place was a pig- 
Now the patients are eating family 
$i" So saying, Ohio's Governor John 
Bciligan went back to his job: helping 
trebral Palsy Victim Jimmy Long with 
i exercises at the Orient State Insti- 
Me near Columbus. Since he took of- 
k in 1971, Gilligan has made a spe- 
l effort to improve the conditions of 
llc hospitals in which the state's 23,000 
mentally ill and retarded live. From 
ds raised by Gilligan's introduction 
àstate income tax in 1971, $900,000 
gone into a "'humanization" pro- 


"n chose to celebrate the program's 

ond anniversary a different way. He 

[a white coat and walked the 

lu ora couple of hours as a psy- 
c-aide trainee. 
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Bun Frank Sinatra, 56, retired his 
Sid tr public performance in 1971, 
i flow at every thinking man needs 
EE ko uS uod. But after a suitable pe- 
| b ARS fallow, the Chairman of 
ind that Soke up one morning and 
T € had “been replaced as the 
R his c. nging idol.” It was time to be- 
OR y aback career, Following a 
Rance a House command perfor- 
8 Bao, Six TV special, Ol’ Blue Eyes 
llb à E made his first night- 
Seas) Cuan in three years at Las 
Blinding S Palace. Last week, after 
Nee o 8 Ovation tom an invited au- 
ig 5 Including James Stew- 
| hte Reddy, Rosalind Russell, 
Eu 


ANM QE and Nancy, ex-Wife 
Billereq th us mother Dolly, Frank 
Piles, fro CUBA a variety of old fa- 
a For the Come Fly with Me to My 
: ras Pay | one-week engagement, Si- 
50.000, Ts Teported to be more than 
^ $30 EM Patrons paying an im- 
P Dehá (ac for the evening. It was 
^ Ab ever in Vegas. 
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Martha Mitchell is being courted as- 
siduously by New York publishers. Her 
autobiography, written with Journalist 
Winzola McLendon, will include such 
tidbits as the fact that Martha asa young 
girl knew Bebe Rebozo long before Pres- 
ident Nixon did. An editor at Double- 
day, a serious bidder for the book, de- 
scribed Martha enthusiastically: *Here 
was this woman, dismissed as a crazy 
blonde with good legs by those burly 
Nixon locker-room boys, and by God, 
she was telling the truth!” Meanwhile, 
former Vice President Spiro Agnew was 
encountering resistance in the literary 
world. Random House turned down his 
prospective novel: a whodunit about a 
U.S. Vice President who is manipulated 
by Chinese Communists. 

a 

No hunter is keener than a best- 
selling novelist on the prowl for a bank- 
able plot. So when Jacqueline Susann 
said that she had always wanted to write 
about "women in their prime who lose 
their husbands by death or divorce,” the 
results were predictable. The current 
Ladies’ Home Journal contains a 15,000- 
word novelette (Dolores) that reads 
—well, like art imitating life. Panther- 
like Dolores Cortez is widowed when her 
handsome Irish American husband, 
U.S. President Jimmy Ryan, is struck 
down in mid-term by a heart attack. 
Struggling to make ends meet on $30,000 
a year, she finally selects her sister's lov- 
er, Baron Erick de Savonne, an aging 
but agile French tycoon. Dolores nets a 
$10 million marriage contract—but 
nothing more. On their wedding night, 
the Baron leaves his weeping bride alone 
with her 60-carat diamond ring for the 
bed of his true love, world-famous Bal- 
Jerina Ludmilla Rosenko. Susann denies 
that Dolores is a roman à clef but adds: 
“Tf Jacqueline Onassis sees herself as 
Dolores, she will admit I made her a 
warm, sympathetic person." 

a 


The two Detroit policemen on their 
downtown beat were ticketing a man 
peddling rings on the sidewalk. Then up 
popped this limey photographer who 
kept snapping away at them. Asked for 
identification, the fellow could only pro- 
duce an out-of-date press card. At head- 
quarters, the suspicious cops satisfied 
themselves that “Tony Charles Snow- 
down /sic/" was not the peddler’s accom- 
plice. They issued him a temporary press 
card and prepared to let him go. Then 
someone did a double take. Hastily, 
Princess Margaret’s husband, Lord 
Snowdon, was whisked into Police Com- 
missioner Philip G. Tannian’s office for 
a chat and an apology. That was more 
than Tony got from Mayor Coleman 
Young. On a short assignment to pho- 
tograph the crime-ridden city for the 
London Sunday Times, Snowdon asked 
for an interview with Young but was 
told the mayor had “no time.” 
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SENATOR HENRY JACKSON CONFRONTS SENIOR EXECUTIVES OF NATION’S SEVEN LARGEST OIL COMPANIES IN WATERGATE HEARING ROOM | 


POLICY 


Oil Profits Under Fire 


In the same marble-walled hearing 
room where Watergate witnesses were 
grilled last summer, high-ranking exec- 
utives of the nation’s seven biggest oil 
companies lined up last week behind a 
long, bare table for a harsh interroga- 
tion. Seated across from them weré their 
inquisitors: nine members of the Sen- 
ate's Permanent Subcommittee on In- 
vestigations. From the moment Chair- 
man Henry M. Jackson called the 
meeting to order, it was obvious that the 
oilmen were in for a rough time. They 
found themselves under fire for accom- 
plishing what has long been considered 
the goal of the U.S. economic system: 
making a high profit. 

In other times, the ability of Ex- 
xon, Mobil, Texaco, Gulf, Standard Oil 
of Indiana, Shell and Standard Oil of 
California to ring up nine-month 1973 
profits that averaged 46% above 1972’s 
comparable period would have brought 
on considerable praise. But, at a time of 
oil shortages and sharply rising prices, 
the great increases fed suspicions on 
Capitol Hill that the oilmen were using 
the scarcity as an excuse for jacking up 
prices and making extortionate profits. 
Charged Connecticut Senator Abraham 

- Ribicoff: “While the consumer is suffer- 
ing, the industry seems to be receiving 
a bonanza.” 

Arab Embargo. Those suspicions 
were heightened by the annual income 
Statements released last week by the 
three biggest oil companies. During the 
last quarter of 1973—which roughly co- 
incides with the Arab embargo against 
oil shipments to the U.S.—Exxon's prof- 
its were up 59% over the comparable pe- 


34 


riod in 1972. For the full year, its prof- 
its also jumped 59%, to a record $2.44 
billion. Large increases were also report- 
ed by other large companies (see box, 
facing page). The profits amid scarcity, 
said Exxon Chairman J.K. Jamieson, 
have reduced the public image of the 
oil companies “to a particularly low ebb 
right now.” Jamieson even held an un- 
usual press conference to proclaim “We 
aren’t making windfall profits.” 

Nothing the oil executives have said 
or done has softened the hostility on 
Capitol Hill and the Senate hearing pro- 
duced many sharp clashes. Jackson, who 
is campaigning hard for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, took advan- 
tage of the inept performance of Exxon 
Vice President Roy A. Baze. When Baze 
could not recall the size of Exxon’s 1972 
dividends, Jackson snapped: “I guess 
we're going to have to start slapping sub- 
poenas on some of you." Then, in a 
grandstand play, Jackson phoned a 
stockbroker and announced that the div- 
idend was $3.80 a share. 

At another point, Ribicoff accused 
the international oil companies of en- 
gaging in a “conspiracy” to create a 
“panic situation” in the U.S. He had no 
discernible proof for the charge. By 
week's end Jackson conceded that 
"these hearings have not turned up any 
hard evidence that the major oil com- 
panies deliberately created the crisis.” 
After the buffeting by Jackson and his 
colleagues, the oilmen were sore and fu- 
rious, “They made me feel I was at a 
criminal trial," said Gulf Oil Co, U.S. 
President Z.D. Bonner. 

Underlying the occasional dema- 
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that his office would not oppoxsmmon s 
price reductions. Congress is alufa, to ge 
sidering several bills aimed at dp al needs 
oil companies of any “excess pyMlstry \ 
that might result from rising prics itlrow 
Punitive Tax. A bigger wiptouble 
oilmen is that Congress will hast deca 
act a punitive excess-profits (2X) 
out having any idea of what a” 
profit is—or where the compan 
earnings came from. They did 
from price gouging in the US. 
ly from big sales overseas, " 
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U.S. Domestic operations hav” sy 
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they need 
earnings tO 
heavy costs of 
exploration, 

El fields and 
tane refineries—a point 
I rcv are emphasizing 
a quickly mounted advertising bar- 
» The Chase Manhattan Bank es- 
Pies ihat by 1985 the industry will 
Ban awesome $800 billion into such 
A iors are wary of sinking mon- 
into an industry whose most visible 
Laaccess to foreign crude oil—is 
leatened. with nationalization. They 
le reluctant to risk their savings in an 
VWustry that attracts heated criticism 
hnd invites price rollbacks—when it 

~ lisupan unusual profit. Moreover, the 
i companies are falling deeper into 
«gb. A Lop Manhattan banker reports 
tat 37 of the largest U.S.-owned oil 
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Oil Company Profits* 


(In Millions of Dollars) 


1973 
PROFITS 
$2,440 

1,2292 
843 
333 
180 
136 


1972 
PROFITS 


'Large companies that have reported so far. 


ALLOWANCES FOR 
DRILLING COSTS. These “I.D.C.s” are 
the noncapital costs of drilling an oil or 
gas well, including wages for workmen 
and rental fees for equipment. Oilmen 
can deduct these costs from their tax- 
able income immediately, rather than 
spreading the deductions over the years 
that the well is in operation. The Trea- 
sury Department figures that, in 1972, 
I.D.C. deductions saved the oilmen $600 
million in federal income taxes. 

DEPLETION ALLOWANCES. These 
permit an oil or gas producer to deduct 
from his taxable income up to 22% of 
the gross revenues derived from his well. 
Depletion allowances aim to compen- 
sate the owner for the decreasing value 
of his well as oil is pumped out of it, 
and in 1972 they saved the oil industry 
$1.4 billion in taxes. Since the price of 
crude oil on which the size of the de- 
pletion allowance is based has doubled 
over the past year, the write-offs will be 
even greater in 1973. Most of these de- 
ductions come from domestic oil pro- 
duction, but oilmen can also use the de- 
pletion allowance to reduce U.S. taxes 
on their foreign income. 

FOREIGN TAX CREDITS. These per- 
mit a company to deduct from the U.S. 
taxes due on its foreign income the in- 
come taxes that it pays to foreign gov- 
ernments. The aim is laudable: to pre- 
vent double taxation. But there is a 
catch. Many oil-producing countries 
mislabel part of the royalties that they 
charge on each barrel of oil as taxes, in 
order to create a U.S. tax credit for the 
oil companies. If the oil companies were 
forced to treat the disguised royalty as 
part of the cost of doing business—as 
other companies must—they would be 
able to deduct only 48e from their U.S. 
taxes for every dollar that they put out, 
instead of writing off the full amount. 

An aroused Congress will change 
oil-company taxes this year. The only 
question is by how much. Except for an 
excess-profits tax, most of the proposals 
before Congress would do little to in- 
crease the tax liabilities of international 
oil companies. President Nixon has pro- 
posed that Congress repeal the U.S. de- 
pletion allowance for oil wells located 
abroad. The companies, however, gener- 
ate such huge tax write-offs from other 
sources—mainly the foreign-tax credit 
—that they rarely need to use the foreign 
depletion allowance. More important it 
is likely that the domestic depletion al- 
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lowance will be abolished or substantial- 
ly reduced. But the depletion allowances 
are cherished by the oilmen, who still 
have powerful friends in Congress. 

Have the oil companies been prof- 
iteering from the energy crisis? Based 
on the evidence to date, the answer is 
no. Despite the suspicions, no convinc- 
ing proof has been presented that the pe- 
troleum shortage is phony or that the 
companies conspired to contrive it to 
raise prices and profits. In a time of high 
demand, they have been charging as 
much for their products as the law allows 
—but no more. Their behavior in at- 
tempting to maximize their profits is ab- 
solutely consistent with the purpose of 
corporations in a capitalist society: to 
make money for shareholders, millions 
of whom are middle-income people. 

There is no question, however, that 
the industry benefits from unusual tax 
breaks, which should be coolly re-ex- 
amined. In a sense, the write-offs sub- 
sidize not only the oil companies but also 
ordinary consumers of petroleum prod- 
ucts: everyone who drives a car or heats 
his home with oil or gas. By granting 
the industry special tax benefits, the U.S. 
has shifted some of the cost of the na- 
tion’s oil bill from actual consumers to 
the public at large. If the benefits were 
eliminated, oil prices would have to rise 
to cover the increased tax bill. One ef- 
fect of the tax subsidy has been that en- 
ergy prices have long been so low that 
the U.S. has become, as William Simon 
says. a nation of "energy wastrels." 

The tax breaks are also poorly de- 
signed for the nation's current needs. 
The depletion allowance, for example, 
is more an incentive for oilmen to pump 
from existing wells than an inducement 
to explore for new sources of petrole- 
um. A better way to encourage explo- 
ration would be to enact a tax designed. 
to accomplish that specific goal. 

Both Congress and the industry face 
some hard decisions. Congress has to 
choose between either rolling back oil 
prices or eliminating some oil tax shel- 
ters. It cannot do both and expect the in- 
dustry to provide the nation with enough 
energy. For its part; the industry has tà 
choose between retaining high prices 
and preferential tax treatment. It can- 
not expect the public to tolerate both. 
Most important in the months ahea 
these choices are not likely to be made 
wisely by people who are looki 
scapegoats instead ofsolutions. — 
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Excess Profits Tax: A Howling Mess 


The Congressmen who are urging an 
excess-profits tax on the oil industry are 
making a proposal that is more inno- 
vative than they may realize. Major ex- 
cess-profits taxes have been clamped on 
U S. business three times since 1917, but 
in every case the tax was levied on al- 
most all corporations in order to help 
pay for a war. Never before has the na- 
tion debated imposing an excess-profits 
tax on a single industry in peacetime. 

Previous excess-profits taxes have 
been justified partly as a way to raise 
vast amounts of money quickly. Now, 
practically nobody bothers to talk much 
about how many dollars an excess-prof- 
its tax might collect. Instead, the con- 
troversy turns on issues of fairness and 
effectiveness. 

By its very nature, an excess-profits 
tax is highly complicated. Many econ- 
omists contend that there is no such 
thing as “excess” profit because in a free 
economy a corporation is supposed to 
earn the highest profit it can. Alan 
Greenspan, a member of TIME’s Board 
of Economists and adviser to the Nix- 
on Administration. contends that peo- 
ple who favor the tax are unconsciously 
adopting a Marxist view that profit is ba- 
sically exploitation. 

B 

The answering philosophical argu- 
ment has been that profits can be con- 
sidered “excess” if they result not from 
a corporations efficiency or inventive- 
ness but from outside circumstances that 
remove the normal checks of the mar- 
ket and allow profit at the expense of 

the public. Historically, that argument 
has been given a moralistic cast by. war: 
it seemed wrong for a company to earn 
outsized profits out ofa situation that im- 
posed suffering on many citizens. 

Advocates of an excess-profits tax 
on oil now make exactly that pitch. Sen- 


ator George McGovern, introducing a , 


bill to tax "excess" oil earnings, de- 
clared: “Simple justice demands that no 
company or individual profits uncons- 
cionably from a national crisis." A more 
economic argument is that the artificial 
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shortages created by war or an Arab oil 
embargo give companies à chance to 
post higher prices than normal markets 
would justify. In such cases those prices 
may have to be tolerated to encourage 
needed production. But, the argument 
goes, Government should make sure 
that at least some of the "abnormal" 
profits generated by those prices work 
for the public good—by capturing them 
through taxation. 

But just how much of the profits 
should be considered “excess”? A cyn- 
ical definition is that excess profits are 
whatever a legislature chooses to call by 
that name. Joseph Pechman, a tax ex- 
pert and member of TIME's Board of 
Economists, notes: ^There is no scien- 
tific way to measure it. What you do is 
designate a time period for ‘normal’ 
profits and tax the excess over that." 

During both world wars and the Ko- 
rean conflict, companies had a choice 
of paying the tax either on profits ex- 
ceeding a specified percentage of those 
earned during a prewar base period or 
on earnings that topped what was le- 
gally defined as.a reasonable return on 
invested capital—8% during World War 
I and the Korean War, 10% during 
World War II. The rates were stiff: a 
maximum of 65% on “excess” profits 
during World War I, 90% during World 
War II, 82% during the Korean War. 
McGovern's proposal would levy an 
8596 tax on oil-company profits that ex- 


ceed the average. Congressman Wilbur 


Mills has said that his House Ways and 
Means Committee will soon draft a bill 
imposing an excess-profits tax of more 
than 5096 on the oil companies. 

The writers of all such bills are 
forced to make arbitrary definitions of 
what should be considered “normal.” 
The oil industry contends, for example, 
that its 1969-1972 earnings were sub- 
normal. If so, what base period should 
be set for figuring “normal” earnings? 
Historically, difficulties of defining pre- 
cisely “normal? and “excess” profits 
have led writers of excess-profits-tax 
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j rede While oilmen and Congressmen 
» continpre debating the subject of profits, the 
fare. felgy crisis continued to shape the des- 
excessypuesof diplomats and bureaucrats, mo- 
asis and householders. Among. last 
tek’s major developments: 
cl PRICES. The Commerce Department 
2 dunced another sharp jump in re- 
all fuel prices during December, rang- 
c ftom 4.4% for gasoline to 11.4% for 
E e heating oil. Americans now pay 
n 20% more than they did a year 
[eoe and motor oil, and near- 
duc more for heating oil. Many peo- 
h Pyme even more than that; In- 
i " ‘venue Service agents found 
yo onding four out of every ten 
i Bons that they visited in Califor- 
hepl Md New York were overcharging 
realis face as 6¢ per gal. 
stax p on SLATION. President Nixon sent 
m ds à long list of energy pro- 
ke on ae to reduce U.S. depen- 
m reign oil. The President 
iis Of from the goal of total 
P oes c al energy 
ALO hig ae y 1980, which was 
(e erblown Project Indepen- 
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E Behere ins Government spending 
Bry s5 earch by almost 100%, to 
lon in the fiscal year that 
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ural-gas drillers beginning in 1975, or 
about triple the acreage previously 
scheduled for offshore drilling. 

> Shortening the time that it takes 
to license and construct nuclear power 
plants, from the present average of nine 
years to about six years. 

> Requiring new autos and large 
household appliances—air conditioners, 
refrigerators, ranges and the like—to 
carry “efficiency labels” indicating how 
much energy they use and how much 
they waste. 

> Providing special unemployment 
benefits for workers who lose their jobs 
because of the energy shortage. Essen- 
tially, Nixon wants to expand existing 
jobless pay in places where businesses 
are especially hard hit by the fuel crisis. 

The President also asked Congress 
to forget the Emergency Energy Act that 
got bogged down before the Christmas 
recess because of disagreement over tax- 
ing oil companies’ “excess profits.” In- 
stead, Nixon wants Congress to whip 
through a “basic bill” that would make 
the Administration’s fuel-allocation and 
conservation measures legally binding. 
Energy Chief William E. Simon is afraid 
that unless these measures are quickly 
made mandatory, consumers will slack- 
en their so far successful conservation ef- 
forts, particularly if the Arab oil flow 
resumes. Yet in its present mood of hos- 
tility to oil companies, Congress will al- 
most certainly ignore the President's re- 
quest and stick with the original 
Emergency Energy Act, including some 
provision to limit excess profits. 1f so, 
the President has indicated that he will 
veto the measure. 

THE EMBARGO. In the most optimis- 
tic statement about oil since the Middle 
East troop withdrawal agreement two 
weeks ago, Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer hinted strongly that the oil em- 
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bargo will be lifted by March 5. "We 
have had every reason to believe that 
success in the troop-withdrawal nego- 
tiations would mark a major step toward 
ending the oil embargo," he told a news 
conference. "We would therefore think 
that failure to end the embargo in a rea- 
sonable time would be highly inappro- 
priate." When asked what he meant by 
a "reasonable time," Kissinger said he 
was thinking “in more ambitious terms" 
than the March 5 deadline for the com- 
pletion of the troop pullback. 

Egyptian President Anwar Sadat 
toured Arab capitals and argued for a re- 
laxation of the embargo. Yet Libya and 
Iraq remained opposed to lifting the 
boycott. The Saudis, who hold the key. 
and other Arab leaders are still noncom- 
mittal on the subject. Arab oil minis- 
ters will try to resolve their differences 
when they meet in Tripoli on Feb. 14. 

Even if that meeting produces an 
end to the embargo, it could be months 
before the flow of Arab oil to the U.S. in- 
creases significantly. Tankers take as 
long as a month to travel from the Per- 
sian Gulf to U.S. ports, and oilmen gen- 
erally believe that the Arabs intend to 
hold down production no matter what 
happens to the boycott. Petroleum im- 
ports into the U.S. are running about 
30% below the level of last November. 
And it is unlikely that the Arabs will 
ever allow the price of crude to recede 
to pre-boycott levels, which were as lit- 
tle as one-third of today’s prices. 


ECOLOGY 


Losses—and Gains—for 


The Environment 


The argument is often heard from 
high-powered lobbyists in Washington - 
—and not in jest—that the best way to 
stay warm this winter would be to burn 
the environmental protection laws. Un- ' 
der those laws, particularly the Clean 
Air Act, new curbs were put on emis- 
sions from factories and power plants: 
cities were told to improve air quality; 
the automakers had to launch a $1 bil- 
lion program to clean up auto exhausts, 
When the Arab oil embargo hit, lob- 
byists for the auto, oil, coal and other in- 
dustries stepped up their drives to ease 
the laws, citing the need to save and ex- 
ploit energy. "Their attack seemed to 
come from all sides," said Maine Sen- 
ator Edmund Muskie. "It was like an 
overwhelming tide.” 

Last week that tide seemed about 
to advance further. In his special en- 
ergy message to Congress, President 
Nixon called for relaxation of air-qual- — 
ity standards. Before Congress gets to - 
Nixon’s proposals, however, it will prob- - 
ably pass its own Emergency Energy 
Act. Designed basically to give the Pres- —— 
ident special powers to deal with the en- — 
ergy crisis, the bill also contains th 
amendments that would set ba 
vironmental movement. One 


> 


auto industry another year (until 1977 
models come out) to meet federal re- 
strictions on exhaust emissions. Another 
strips the Environmental Protection 
Agency of its power to levy federal tax- 
es on urban parking space after 1975 
and thus to discourage driving in fume- 
choked cities. The third deals with some 
45 power plants that the Federal En- 
ergy Office has ordered to switch from 
oil to coal: these plants will be allowed 
to burn the dirty fuel, without having to 
meet air-quality standards until 1979. 

In conservationists’ eyes, the act 
could have been worse. Lobbyists had 
tried to festoon it with no fewer than 
125 amendments—many aiming to vi- 
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tiate the Clean Air law—but Congress 

knocked them down. Even so, environ- 
' mentalists are worried about the strik- 
ing erosion during recent months of 
some of their hard-won gains: 

» Congress approved construction 
ofthe Alaska pipeline, virtually exempt- 
ing it from further court challenges 
under the National ironmental Pol- 
icy Act. This move may set a precedent 
for similar exemptions for other energy 
projects, including tapping offshore oil 
eserves and oil-shale deposits. 
= >The ot Department ruled 
that the “national interest"— meaning 
. energy—overrode ecological interests 

and therefore opened federal oil-shale 
lands to development. Unless the ener- 
By companies can find other ways 
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tract oil from the rock, they may even- 
tually change the face of Colorado and 
parts of, Utah by dumping millions of 
tons of Waste shale into ravines. 

» The Federal Government and the 
state of California lifted a ban on drill- 
ing in an oil-rich but geologically un- 
stable area of the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel. The ban had been declared in 1969 
after an offshore well in the same area 
ruptured, tarring beaches and killing 
thousands of birds in the nation's most 
infamous oil spill. 

> Several big cities, including New 
York, Boston and Chicago, temporarily 
eased their own clean-air laws to allow 
the burning of dirty fuels. 

In the immediate future, other fed- 
eral and local battles will pit energy de- 
velopers and users against ardent envi- 
ronmentalists. The House will soon 
consider a bill that would forbid strip 
mining for coal on federal land; coal-in- 
dustry executives claim that the provi- 
sion would deny them access to immense 
reserves in Montana and other West- 
ernstates. In New England, where states 
are trying to protect their unspoiled 
coastlines, conservationists are aroused 
by oilmen's plans to build four coastal re- 
fineries. In Illinois, the state's Manufac- 
turers’ Association is urging that air- 
quality standards be lowered across the 
board because no laws compel state au- 
thorities to “balance the public's desire 
for clean air against the need for ad- 
equate energy." 

Lying Low. Normally, such moves 
would have fired environmental groups 
to action. But they are lying low lest they 
provoke an even sharper backlash. They 
are not even going to court to oppose ac- 
tions already taken. Explains Carlyle 
Hall Jr., a lawyer for California's Cen- 
ter for Law in the Public Interest: “I’m 
worried that the courts might go over- 
board the other way. It's not just leg- 
islators who change their minds. Judg- 
es read the paper, too.” 

Instead, environmentalists are seek- 
ing compromise where compromise 
might have a positive effect. They rec- 
ognize that the Clean Air Acts 1975 


deadline for some big cities to reduce: 


auto-caused air pollution must be post- 
poned because it is unrealistic. Los An- 
geles in particular cannot meet it with- 
out banning use of most private cars, 
and the city does not have an adequate 
alternative transit system. 

While making such changes is nec- 
essary and proper, reversing environ- 
mental laws is not. Russell E. Train, 
administrator of the Environmental 
Protection Agency, points out: “Our en- 
ergy problem is basically a supply prob- 
lem, and an environmental sellout will 
yield, even in the long run, only mar- 
ginal amounts of supply." Indeed, as the 
nation strives to become self-sufficient 
in energy by tapping ecologically risky 
reserves—offshore oil deposits, oil shale 
and coal fields in the arid West—en- 
vironmental safeguards will be more 
necessary than ever. Though expensive 
in the short run, the environmental con- 
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views on the subject. NBC asked for a re- 
view of the report by the full FCC mem- 
bership. Last December the commission 
supported (5-0) its staff's decision and 
ordered NBC to come up with some coun- 
terpoint to its documentary. At that 
point, NBC took its appeal to court. 

The network could have ducked a 
legal battle simply by dropping some 
rosy comments on pensions into talk 
shows like Today. But it contends that 
the documentary does not raise fairness- 
doctrine questions, because the exis- 
tence of some inadequate pensions—the 
program's subject—is a fact, not a "con- 
troversial issue." 

The Other Side. NBC is obviously 
worried that the FCC decision, if up- 
held, will doom investigative reporting 
on the air. "There is no documentary," 
network lawyers argue, "dealing with 
and exposing any social problem to 
which the reasoning of the [FCC] staff 
opinion could not apply." Lawyer Floyd 
Abrams, who is representing NBC, says 
that the FCC “is moving into the news- 
room more than ever before." Charges 
Executive Producer Reuven Frank, NBC 
news president at the time the doc- 
umentary was shown: ^If this were a 
rule, it would mean that television news 
must never examine a problem in Amer- 
ican life without first ascertaining that 
we had piled up enough points on the 


'other side." 


The FCC disagrees in its commission 
report: "The issue is not whether NBC 
or any other licensee or network is free 
to deal with an issue as it sees fit, but 
whether it may constitutionally be re- 
quired to present the views of others who 
may see the issue from a different per- 
spective." It says that NBC is not obliged 
to air an hour program on happy pen- 
sioners, only to offer defenders of the sys- 
tem the "reasonable opportunity" to 
speak demanded by the fairness doc- 
trine. As an FCC spokesman puts it: "It's 
a simple fairness-doctrine case." 

In fact, invoking the fairness doc- 
trine is rarely simple. The NBC docu- 
mentary certainly was not “balanced,” 
but should it have been? It dramatically 
showed that, for a significant number 
of Americans, pensions do not deliver 
the incomes that were promised. This 
undisputed fact hardly seems to require 
the pro-and-con treatment that net- 
works must legally give such clearly con- 
troversial subjects as abortion, legalized 
gambling or school busing. 

Federal statute and administrative 
rulings impose restrictions on broadcast- 
ing that do not exist for print journal- 
ism. The rationale is that those who use 
the limited, public air waves must be 
held accountable to the public interest. 
Without the rule, dissenting views would 
have no automatic access to TV. But if 
electronic journalists must pair every 
discovery of specific ills with assurances 
of general health, the result will be a 
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bland journalism that serves no one's in- 
terest. “A fire is reported," says Reuven 
Frank, “but not the houses that didn't 
burn.” Should network producers like 
Frank decide that they must use news 
time for programs on unburnt houses, 
they will be apt to avoid tough subjects 
entirely. The eventual settlement of the 
NBC case is certain to have enormous 
impact on the future of TV and radio 
reporting. 


The CIA Scare 


Foreign observers often attribute to 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency 
more power and influence than lan 
Fleming's infamous SMERSH. But a sto- 


ry front-paged in the Times of London — i 


—that a beefed-up force of CIA agents 
was on the trail of subversives in the 
British labor movement—seemed al- 
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SECURITY ADVISER COPELAND 
A case of wishful thinking. 


most a Mission: Preposterous. The chief 
source was an American named Miles 
Copeland, who says that he advises over- 
seas U.S. firms on security problems. 
Copeland told the Times that there was 
“no doubt at all” that CIA agents were 
operating inside Britain’s trade unions. 
CIA Officials, he explained, believe that 
Britain’s current labor unrest is moti- 
vated by a more sinister objective than 
better pay. The implication was that 
some known Marxist sympathizers 
within the more militant unions were 
out to topple the government. 

Indignant readers deluged the Times 
with letters protesting U.S. meddling. 
The American embassy in London, 
which houses the local CIA staff, hotly 
denied the allegation. Last week the 
Times printed a front-page article by 
Deputy Editor Louis Heren suggesting 
that the embassy’s denial, while under- 
standable, should not be taken too se- 
riously; the CIA was only doing its duty. 
“Militant trade unionists are in direct 
confrontation with authority,’ wrote 
Heren. “Seen from abroad, Britain could 
be moving into a pre-revolutionary sit- 
uation.” The Times and Heren were un- 
prepared for Copeland’s next bomb- 
shell. In a follow-up letter to the Times, 
Copeland backed off his story, admit- 
ting: “I had no facts of my own with 
which to corroborate the information.” 
His statements, he suggested, were more 
a case of wishful thinking. 

Perhaps Copeland’s reputation as a 
former CIA employee who has ostensibly 
kept abreast of agency affairs impressed 
the Times. Other acquaintances describe 
Copeland, 57, as a man who has ac- 
quired some status as a CIA expert by 
trading on his intelligence background. 
He is readily accessible to journalists 
seeking material on the CIA. Recalls one: 
“Miles is the only man I know who uses 
the CIA as a cover.” Nonetheless, Editor 
Heren insists: “We still believe the Times 
account to be correct.” À 
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Abortion: A Year Later 


In Washington, D.C., 7,000 demon- 
strators marched around the Capitol de- 
manding that abortion be outlawed. At 
the same time, pro-abortion forces held 
an interfaith service in a nearby Prot- 
estant church to reaffirm their support 
of women's right to end unwanted preg- 
nancies. In downtown Houston, some 
250 people, many of them wearing black 
armbands in memory of the aborted un- 
born, gathered to protest the legality of 
such operations. Outside St. Patrick's 
Cathedral in Manhattan, a crowd dem- 
onstrated against the Roman Catholic 
Church's position, which holds that 
abortion is a sin. In a display of bad 


' taste that could only weaken their case, 


the demonstrators crowned a woman 
*Pope," who issued a mocking benedic- 
tion to the crowd that had assembled. 

The occasion for the rallies was the 
anniversary of last year's U.S. Supreme 
Court decision striking down restrictive 
state anti-abortion laws. In theory, the 
court's stand gave women free access to 
abortions during the first three months 
of pregnancy. The ruling was regarded 
by many women's rights groups as the 
end of a battle against laws they con- 
sidered discriminatory. But for anti- 
abortion forces, the decision marked the 
beginning of a new round of efforts to 
outlaw abortion. 

Despite the landmark decision, 
there are many areas in the U.S. where 
it is still difficult to obtain an abortion. 
A number of states have rewritten their 
laws to comply with the requirements 
of the court. But a survey by TIME cor- 
respondents round the country reveals 
that many of the old obstacles to abor- 
tion remain. A region-by-region report: 

THE NORTHEAST. Abortions may 
now be obtained throughout most of the 
region, although in some states the pro- 
cedure is performed only in hospitals 
—generally non-Catholic ones. But New 
York State, which adopted a law allow- 
ing abortion virtually on demand back 
in 1970, is still the best place for a wom- 
an seeking to terminate a pregnancy. 
Specialized clinics, which have been op- 
erating in New York City since shortly 
after the new law took effect, are also 
doing abortions in several upstate com- 
munities. Between the clinics and pub- 
lic and other non-Catholic hospitals, a 
total of 598,283 abortions were per- 
formed in New York City during the 
first three years of its liberal law, more 
than half of them on women from out 
of state. As a result of the legalized abor- 
tions, maternal deaths (many of them 
occurring in unwanted pregnancies, 
which in turn lead to poor prenatal care) 
have dropped dramatically. The year 
before New York’s liberal law was en- 
acted, there were 5.3 maternal deaths 
for every 10,000 births in the city; by 
1972 this figure had fallen to 2.6. 
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stituted ethanol, or grain alcohol, for 
much of the carbohydrate portion of the 
dietary requirements. The alcohol pro- 
vided the animals with fully half their 
caloric intake. 

The baboons responded to the booze 
—equivalent to about a fifth per day for 
a man—just as humans would. They be- 
came intoxicated and, ultimately, de- 
pendent upon drink. Two of the animals 
became so addicted to alcohol that they 
experienced withdrawal symptoms, in- 
cluding what seemed to be delirium tre- 
mens, or DTs, when off the bottle. 

But the most significant result of 
the study was the destruction of the 
myth that alcoholic liver damage is the 
result of a bad diet rather than booze. 
All of the animals who were kept on 
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DRUNKEN BABOON IN CAGE 
Food is not the factor. 


the drinker’s, diet for anywhere from 
nine months to four years developed 
some form.of alcoholic liver damage. 
Seven of the baboons developed fatty 
livers, and four contracted alcoholic 
hepatitis. Two animals, kept on the bot- 
tle for four years, developed cirrhosis, 
the progressive and severe hardening 
and contraction of the liver. 

The study provided other insights 
into alcoholism, which Rubin and Lie- 
ber consider to be one of man's worst 
“environmental” ailments. Because pure 
alcohol was used exclusively, it became 
evident that the toxic effects were the 
result of the alcohol itself and not, as 
some researchers have suggested, caused 
by any of the impurities or additives 
found in beer, wine or hard liquor. Con- 
clüdes Rubin: “You can't protect your- 
self against alcoholic damage by eat- 
ing well; what counts is the total amount 
of alcohol you drink." 
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Marriage Revealed. Admiral Hy- 
man G. Rickover, 73, caustic noncon- 
formist who directed the development 
of the Navy’s first atomic-powered sub- 
marines and who was largely respon- 
sible for the building of the first civilian 
nuclear power plant; and Commander 
Eleonor A. Bednowicz, 43, a Navy nurse 
who met Rickover several months ago 
when he was a patient for a respiratory 
ailment at the Bethesda Naval Hospi- 
tal; he for the second time, she for the 
first; on Jan. 19; near Chicago. 

a 

Died. Eli Goldston, 53, chairman 
and chief executive officer of the Boston- 
based Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates; of 
an apparent heart attack; in Cambridge, 
Mass. A lawyer and leading proponent 
of corporate social responsibility, Gold- 
ston reshaped Eastern from a vertically 
integrated gas-from-coal operation into 
a diversified energy and transportation 
company and invested large sums in ur- 
ban renewal and health plans. One of his 
favorite propositions was that corpora- 
tion officers should take sabbaticals 
—which he did for six months in 1972. 

a 

Died. Richardson Dilworth, 75, 
two-time Democratic mayor of Phila- 
delphia from 1955-62; of a malignant 
brain tumor; in Philadelphia. A brilliant 
lawyer who served in the Marine Corps 
in World Wars I and H, Dilworth 
mounted vitriolic attacks against Re- 
publicans who had controlled and cor- 
rupted city hall since 1884; sued four 
times for libel, he won every case, and 
helped Co-Reformer Joseph Clark win 
the mayoralty in 1951 before being elect- 
ed himself in 1954. Named by FORTUNE 
one of the nine best mayors in Amer- 
ica, Dilworth was unsuccessful in two 
attempts to become Governor. But as 
president of Philadelphia's board of ed- 
ucation, he played a key role in inte- 
grating his city's school system. 

a 


Died. Lewis Lichtenstein Strauss, 
77, chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission from 1953-58; of cancer; in 
Brandy Station, Va. A banker and na- 
val-reserve officer who became right- 
hand man to James V. Forrestal, a Sec- 
retary of the Navy under Franklin D. ^ 
Roosevelt, Strauss was appointed to the 
AEC in 1946, During a dispute in the sci- 
entific community, Strauss backed the 
development of the hydrogen bomb 
when it was opposed by J. Robert Op- 
penheimer, the father of the A-bomb. 
Strauss prevailed, and in dramatic loyal- 
ty hearings in 1954, Oppenheimer lost 
his security clearance. When President 
Eisenhower nominated Strauss to be 
Secretary of Commerce in 1959, the Sen- 
ate voted 49-46 against his confirmation 
largely because of a politically contro- 
versial contract, negotiated during his 
chairmanship, for privatel 
electricity to be used by the AEC 
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Discord at Concordia 


Outwardly, the tailored lawns and 
brown Gothic buildings of Concordia 
Seminary in St. Louis give every evi- 
dence of serenity. The very name of the 
school—the 135-year-old academic font 
of the 2.8 million-member Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod—is Latin for 
*harmony." Last week, however, Con- 
cordia, the largest Lutheran seminary 
in the world (690 students), was closed 
down by a student and faculty boycott. 
The reason: Concordia's president, the 
Rev. John H. Tietjen, 45, had been oust- 
ed on charges amounting to heresy. 

The clash has been building ever 
since 1969, when the Rev. Jacob A.O. 
(*Jack") Preus was elected to a four-year 
term as president of the Synod. Preus, 
now 54, came in as a champion of con- 
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SEMINARIANS AT STRIKE MEETING (INSET: OUSTED PRESIDENT JOHN TIETJEN) 


conservative majority was elected. Last 
week the board "suspended" Tietjen—in 
effect fired him, pending a long series of 
hearings. The 20-page list of charges ac- 
cused the president of, among other 
things, "holding, defending, allowing 
and fostering false doctrine," and "rebel- 
ling against the Synod." 

The Concordia board also replaced 
all four department heads at the semi- 
nary, three of them with doctrinaire con- 
servatives loyal to Preus. As acting pres- 
ident and new head of the exegetical (/.e., 
Bible) department, the board appointed 
the Rev. Martin H. Scharlemann, 63, an 
unflappable former military chaplain 
who is a retired brigadier general in the 
Air Force Reserve. Scharlemann has 
solid academic credentials (two earned 
doctorates). But his appointment out- 
raged the faculty, who consider him a 
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A question of heresy, an Air Force general, a pocketbook rebellion. 


servative Synod members who believe 
staunchly in the “inerrancy” of the Bi- 
ble, including its factual accuracy. Thus 
Preus and his followers hold that Adam 
and Eve were historical individuals—a 
position, they contend, that is vital to 
such doctrines as original sin. 

The conservatives have long been 
disturbed by liberal trends at Concordia, 
which has allowed its professors to inter- 
pret Scripture by the historical-critical 
method. Using that system, scholars 


consider the Scriptures in their historical : 


and literary settings, which may suggest 
- that some accounts are myth, others 

“metaphor. Tietjen has forthrightly de- 
fended his faculty against attacks, argu- 
ing that God’s word was never meant to 
be judged so factually. Last summer 
Preus was re-elected overwhelmingly at 
the Synod convention in New Orleans. 
He was also given an explicit mandate to 
clean Concordia’s house of doctrinal er- 
ror, and a new seminary board with a 
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turncoat: many of the professors had de- 
fended him when he was under attack as 
being too liberal during the 1950s. 
Scharlemann, who long ago apologized 
for his own controversial scriptural es- 
says, has helped lead the conservative 
Opposition since Tietjen was elected 
seminary head in 1969—at least partly, 
say faculty critics, because Scharlemann 
himself had wanted the job. 

Concordia’s angry students began 
their boycott of classes the day after Tie- 
tjen’s Sunday night ouster. The 412 sem- 
inarians thus far supporting the strike 
have vowed to continue it until the board 
reinstates Tietjen or takes disciplinary 
action against all of his faculty support- 
ers. As for the faculty, only the new de- 
partment heads and two other conser- 
vatives (both now on leave) support 
Scharlemann. The 38 other faculty 
members on campus contend that if Tie- 
tjen is guilty of doctrinal error, they are 
also guilty, and they have demanded the 
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tion of uncertainty as defiance, a bolster 
for his quaking confidence, 

In all this, of course, there are dis- 
tinct political analogies, particularly to 
Ionesco's experience just before he left 
Rumania in: 1938, when many of his 
friends were throwing in with the Fas- 
cists. O'Horgan and Barry have re- 
moved not only the politics but the 
resonance as. well. What remains is 
a squeaky sermon on the virtues of 
nonconformity. 

Zero Mostel re-creates his Broadway 
role of John, Stanley's friend and up- 
stairs neighbor. Writing about the 1961 
production, Critic Robert Brustein ob- 
served that “Mostel has a great danc- 
er’s control of movement, a great ac- 
tors control of voice, a great mime's 
control of facial expression." The film 
preserves Mostel's virtuoso perfor- 
mance, including a long, bumpy trans- 
formation from man into rhino. But the 
control that Brustein admired is not so 
apparent under O'Horgan's direction. 
Mostel, unchecked and unchallenged, 
easily skids into self-parody. Still, his bil- 
lowing, bellowing metamorphosis into 
another member of the herd does pro- 
vide the movie’s only moments of real 
laughter, fleeting as they are, and as des- 
perately uncomfortable as Mostel seems 
to be. a Jay Cocks 


Deposed Monarch 


A KING IN NEW YORK 
Directed and Written by 
CHARLES CHAPLIN 


A King in New York is regarded in 
some critical quarters as perhaps the 
worst movie ever made by a distin- 
guished film maker. Its release in the 
U.S. for the first time provides no reason 
to dispute that judgment, although one 
might nominate Chaplin's most recent 
picture, The Countess from Hong Kong 
(1967), as an alternate selection. King 
does have a certain extrinsic interest, 
however, as a significant act in the larg- 
er drama of its creator's celebrity. 

The movie was made in England in 
1957, some years after Chaplin, a Brit- 
ish subject, abruptly exiled himself from 
the U.S. rather than submit to threat- 
ened McCarthyite inquiries about his 
politics and morals by immigration of- 
ficials. The onetime monarch of the box 
office and American moviegoers’ affec- 
tion typecast himself as the deposed 
King of a mythical country visiting the 
USS. to promote an Atoms for Peace pro- 
gram. From the King’s point of view, 
America’s movies are shown to be 
drenched in sex and violence, its jazz 
too loud (though what is played is a dec- 
ade out of date even by 1957 standards), 
its treatment of the famous crass and 
importunate, 

These muted old man's mutterings 
are sadly devoid of energy or strong feel- 
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ing. Surprisingly. so are Chaplin's as- 
saults on witch hunting. His King be- 
comes the protector of a precocious waif 
(played by Chaplin’s son Michael) 
whose parents refuse to testify before a 
congressional committee. The King 
breaks up the deliberations of the com- 
mittee with a fire hose that unfunnily 
goes out of control. 

In short. none of Chaplin's inten- 
tional satire comes off. This is in part be- 
cause of an understandable falling off 
in creative powers. But in larger mea- 
sure, it is because he obviously wanted 
to ingratiate himself with and win back 
his audience, and was therefore careful 
not to push that audience too hard. Un- 
intentionally, though, the film contains 
some true and poignant moments as 
Chaplin, the international celebrity, 
demonstrates his isolation and unworld- 
liness through his fictional alter ego, and 
his consequent vulnerability to the pry- 
ing and exploitation of the press and 
television. This was a subject Chaplin 
knew all about. When the King becomes 
an unwitting participant in a Candid 
Camera-type TV show or wittingly at- 
tempts to make a living by endorsing 
cheap booze, he finds he cannot control 
his name and fame. At this point the 
movie may not exactly ring resounding- 
ly with truth, but it at least manages to 
make some small, authentic protesting 
sounds. 

An occasional fluttering gesture, an 
odd grimace or two remind us, as well, 
of the great Tramp that was. Unfor- 
tunately, the spirit of that immortal, an- 
archical figure does not even struggle 
to emerge from the portly, white-haired 
world figure and self-appointed deep- 
dish thinker who disports so uncom- 
fortably before audiences with which 
he could not help Knowing he had lost 
all connection. a Richard Schickel 
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Downgrading 
No-Grade 


“An academic bubonic plague,” says 
Acting Dean Harry Yamaguchi of In- 
diana University’s graduate school. New 
York University Philosophy Professor 
Robert Gurland is less vehement. “A vi- 
able option,” he says. To Boston Uni- 
versity's Associate Dean Ernest H. Blau- 
stein, “it was a noble experiment that 
just didn't work." Those three opinions 
summarize the growing controversy that 
now marks a once popular academic in- 
novation: the replacement of traditional 
letter or numerical grades with simple 
“pass” or "fail" marking systems. 

Pass/fail emerged in the late 1960s, 
washed in by the tide of student protest 
against "the System." Recalls North- 
western University Graduate School 
Dean Robert H. Baker: "Students all felt 
some years ago that it was a degrading 
experience to be compared with all oth- 
er human beings in ability, interest and 
performance." 

College newspaper columns of the 
time were. filled with complaints that 
grading resulted in such academic hor- 
rors as "an authoritarian relationship 
between teacher and student" and “an 
undesirable reward structure” that “cor- 
rupts the educational process." 

In their pell-mell and sometimes un- 
seemly rush to ensure harmony on cam- 
pus, many college administrators agreed 
to institute some form of pass/fail grad- 
ing. By 1971 an estimated three-quar- 
ters of the nation's colleges and univer- 
sities were offering alternatives to 
traditional marking systems. Eager to 
ride the professional bandwagon; a num- 
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ber of high schools and grade schools 
were quick to follow the fad. 

Today the use of pass/fail grades 
is fading. Philip Mayerson, dean of 
N.Y.U.'7s College of Arts and Science 
feels that students are using the system 
primarily to protect their averages; on 
campuses where pass/fail grades are op- 
tional (usually for one subject a semes- 
ter), students often reserve them for dif- 
ficult courses. Some professors are skep- 
tical about the effect of pass/fail on mo- 
tivation and learning. Says Stanford 
Philosophy Professor John Mothershead 
Jr: "There's a great temptation for a 
bright student ina pass/fail course not to 
do any work and get away with it.” As- 
sociate Registrar Philip Bain at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho agrees. “The students 
say pass/fail reduces their anxiety," he 
says. “But our studies show it also reduc- 
es their motivation, the amount of mate- 
rial learned and their goals.” 

More Conservative. Many under- 
graduates are as disenchanted as their 
professors. At the University of South- 
ern California, for example, only 60% 
of the undergraduate students take ad- 
vantage of their option to be marked on 
a pass/fail basis. "We have students who 
are more conservative now," explains 
Boston Universitys Dean Blaustein. 
"They have had pass/fail grading in 
high school and grammar school, and 
they are tired of it. They want some- 
thing to help them get to grad school." 

Perhaps more than any other fac- 
tor, it is the fierce competition for grad- 
uate school that has led to the move 
away from pass/fail marking. “If a stu- 
dent is really among the top 15% but 
does not have the grades to show that 
he is, you may pass over him," says 
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On a volume of 80,694,230 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 51.66, up .49 for the week end- 
ing Jan. 25. The Dow Jones 30 stock in- 
dustrial average was 859,39, up 3.92; 
Standard & Poor’s 500 Stock index was 
96.63, up 1.07. Among significant N.v.s.E. 
stocks: 

Net 
Stock High Low Close Change 
Allied Chem.. 45%.. 
Alum Co Am.. 79 
Am Airlines... 9⁄4.. 
Am Brands... 37%.. 
28⁄2.. 


Avon Prod.. i : 
Beth Steel.... 


Burling Ind... 
Burroughs.... 
Cater Trac... 
Champ Intl... 
Chrysler 

Clark Equip... 
Control Data.. 
Corn GI Wks. 


Eastern Air... 
East Kodak... 
El Paso N G.. 


Gen Foods... 
Gen Motors... 
Gen Tel & El.. 


Goodyear.. .. 
Great A & P.. 
Greyhound... 
Gulf Oil 


Int Nickel. ... 
Int Paper. ... 
Int Tel & Tel.. 
Johns Man... 


Lockheed. ... 
LTV Corp.... 
McD Doug.. .. 
Merck Co.... 


Mobil Oil. ... 
NORR 
Occid Pet.... 
Owens Ill... . 
Pac Gas & El. 
P 


Penney J. C... 
Philip Morris. . 
Polaroid 

Proc Gam. ... 
RCA. -ns eese 


Rockwell Intl. . 
Sears Roe.... 


Sou Cal Ed... 
Std Oil Cal... 
Tenneco 

Texaco Inc... 


Utd Aircraft. . 
Westinghouse. 


Woolworth... 19 
Xerox 
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HOPE i 
transplant 


Since 1960, the staff of a United 
States medical center has trans- 
planted hope to millions of 
people throughout the world. 
The medical center is the S.S. 
HOPE, and each year her phy- 
sicians, dentists, nurses and 
allied health personnel carry 
their skills to people in devel- 
oping regions. While adminis- 
tering treatment, they also 
teach—sharing their knowledge 
with their host country counter- 
parts. When the hospital ship 
sets sail, she leaves behind her 
greatest gift—hope. Help per- 
form a transplant. 


Give to: 
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New Surge in Groceries 


When farmers brought in the most 
abundant harvest in U.S. history last fall, 
the Nixon Administration confidently 
predicted that agricultural supplies 
would finally be ample enough to slow 
down the year’s runaway food prices. 
They were right—for a while. But sud- 
denly all of the forces that drove up the 
cost of eating in 1973 so relentlessly are 
at work again: foreign demand for U.S. 
agricultural products is running higher 
than expected, for example, and the cost 
of livestock feed has risen sharply. Just 
for good measure, the energy crisis has 


ventories of grain and other crops—de- 
pleted in the past few years because of 
disastrous growing weather in major 
producing countries such as Australia 
and the U.S.S.R.—are still well below 
normal. To build up their reserves, Eu- 
ropeans, Japanese, Russians and other 
foreign buyers are continuing to take de- 
livery of huge orders of U.S. farm goods. 
These purchases are cutting away so 
drastically at U.S. supplies that some ex- 
perts fear that the nation will be hard- 
pressed to meet its own demands later 
this year. The Government's best esti- 
BERN KETCHUM 
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FARMER FEEDING CRACKED CORN TO HIS CATTLE NEAR GRANTVILLE, KANS. 
After months of plenty, the cycle is swinging back to shortage. 


added at Jeast one new woe: farmers are 
currently facing a critical shortage of 
fertilizers made from natural gas. As a 
result, consumer food costs now are 
poised for another big takeoff and will 
probably keep climbing until mid-year. 

The full extent of last year’s food- 
price ravages, which caused widespread 
consumer protests and a celebrated 
“meat boycott,” was made official last 
week in the Labor Department’s annu- 
al report on inflation. The cost of living 
index in 1973 zoomed upward by 8.8%, 
the biggest annual advance since 1947. 
Though ‘fuel oil and coal costs rose a 
stunning 45%, giving a late but pow- 
erful lift to living costs, the main villain 
throughout last year was food prices, 
which rose 20%. Meat. poultry and fish 
climbed by an average of 26%, and bak- 
ery products and cereals by 28%. 

For the outlook immediately ahead, 
the most ominous sign is that global in- 
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mate is that less than 200 million bu. of. 
wheat will be left in hand by the end of 
the marketing year in July, the slender- 
est reserve since the end of World War 
II. A strong winter wheat crop, which 
begins trickling onto the market in late 
May, would ease the pinch. To boost 
supplies in the meantime, President 
Nixon last week lifted import quotas 
that had been in effect since 1941, thus 
enabling U.S. customers to bolster their 
orders of Canadian wheat. 

Skimpy Diets. The unrelenting de- 
mand for farm goods has also sparked 
a new round of increases in commodity 
prices, which in 1973 leaped upward 
more by far than in any recent year (see 
chart). Late last week on the Chicago 
Board of Trade, wheat was selling for 
$6.16 per bu., up $1.75 from a year ago, 
and corn was going for $2.86 per bu., v. 
$1.22. The New York economic fore- 
casting firm of Townsend-Greenspan 
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/RComputer Millionaire H. Ross Pe- 
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announcement, and it finished the week 
at 859, up four points. 

Following Perot's partial merger of 
the firms, Walston was given the retail 
stock-trading operation, while duPont 
Glore Forgan Inc. handled customer ac- 
counts, stock clearing and other record- 
keeping duties with data-processing 
techniques that Perot brought with him 
from Texas. To put the two firms back 
on their feet, he has poured in some $100 
million from his own considerable 
fortune. 

In flusher times, Perot's plan might 
have worked. But the stock market has 
been wobbling downward ever since the 
Dow Jones hit its alltime high of 1051.7 
in January 1973. The advent of nego- 
tiated commission rates for large trans- 
actions in 1971 has cut into the profits 
of many firms. New York Stock Ex- 
change member firms collectively lost 
some $80 million last year after turning 
a profit of more than $787 million in 
1972. Among the biggest losers was Wal- 
ston, which reportedly dropped $22.9 
million between July and November, the 
first five months of Perot's stewardship. 
Meanwhile, duPont Glore Forgan has 
lost an estimated total of $33.2 million 
since Perot took control. 

Because duPont Glore Forgan's only 
data-processing customer is Walston, 
Perot's original Wall Street possession 
will probably soon be dissolved as well. 
Walston is trying to find other broker- 
age firms to assume the leases on 
its branch offices and its more than 
$350,000-a-month Lower Manhattan 
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headquarters. So far, it has come up with 
takers for at least 71 offices: Many of 
Walston's 4.000 employees will probably 
be retained by the new managements; 
customers, if they wish to, can pick up 
their holdings at Walston and follow 
their old broker to another firm. Just 
about the biggest loser will be Perot, who 
may recover as little as $10 million of 
his roughly $100 million investment. 

Narrow Ties. Despite the good will 
that he gained from the 1971 rescue ef- 
fort, not everyone in the industry was 
sorry to see Perot take such a bath. He 
was distrusted for his blind faith in com- 
puterization as a key to the industry's 
survival. for his nostalgic standards of 
employee dress (dark suits, narrow ties 
and supershort hair), and for the heret- 
ical notion that brokers be compensated 
on the basis of how well their clients’ 
stocks perform rather than on how many 
shares they turn over. "He alienated a 
lot of the jerks in the industry with these 
techniques, and they are all talking him 
down now," said a leading computer- 
stock analyst. Perot will now probably 
concentrate on running his Dallas-based 
Electronic Data Systems. Its profits re- 
main solid, though EDS stock has skid- 
ded from a high of $162 a share in 1970 
to*$18.50 last week, reducing the value 
of Perot's holdings from more than SI 
billion to about $140 million. 

Though the announcement of Wal- 
ston's demise was not a major catastro- 
phe for the securities industry, it may 
serve to deepen investor mistrust of the 
stock market and make it harder for oth- 
er brokerages to sell the industry's fu- 
ture to bright young recruits. Moreover, 
some securities men fear that a; Wal- 
ston disappearance may be merely the 
first in a new series of big shutdowns. 
“The combination of the duPont situ- 
ation and the bad market has given 
everybody the jitters,” says Richard Jen- 
rette, chairman of Donaldson, Lufkin & 
Jenrette. "There will probably be more 
firms to go, and I hope they'll go in as or- 
derly a way as Walston." 


EGYPT 
The Canal Reborn 


As Israeli troops began their nego- 
tiated pullback from the west bank of 
the Suez Canal last week, Egypt could 
look forward for the first time in 6% 
years to regaining full control—by 
March 5—of its canal. Blockaded and 
unused except as a bitter point of con- 
frontation since the June 1967 war, the 
channel had previously served for 98 
years as a crucial waterway between 
continents, a ribbon of commerce along 
which East met West. Indeed, its com- 
pletion in 1869 was deemed such a his- — 
toric occasion for Western Europe's 
mercantile ambitions that elaborate 
dedication ceremonies were attende 
6.000 foreign guests, including n 
monarchs. The principalcitiesa 
107-mile channel, Ismai Pi 
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and Suez, grew into bawdy, thriving 
ports. 

Will Egypt reopen the Big Ditch? 
Though President Anwar Sadat has an- 
nounced no definite plans to do so, most 
Egyptians are convinced that he is only 
too anxious to proclaim the nation’s 
hard-won repossession of the Suez by 
opening it again to the world’s merchant 
fleets. A small group of high-level Egyp- 
tian officials, with Sadat's blessing, is al- 
ready hard at work on plans for a re- 
birth of the Suez Canal and its cities. 

To dramatize his determination to 
rebuild right away, Minister for Re- 
construction Osman Ahmed Osman, 56, 
is determined to be the first civilian 
‘into Suez.city after the Israeli occu- 

‘pation ends. The boss of Arab Con- 
tractors, Egypt's largest building firm, 
Osman has been charged by Sadat with 
overseeing the reconstruction of all ca- 
nal zone cities. He plans to establish 
headquarters in Ismailia, his birthplace 
and seat of the old canal company. 
The clearance of the canal itself will 
be directed by Mashour Ahmed Ma- 
shour, 55, the ex-army officer and grad- 
uate engineer who has been chairman 
. of the Suez Canal Authority since 1965. 
He has set a target date for opening 
the canal six months from the day 
work starts. Those who know the 
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tough-minded Mashour say that he will 
make it. 

Sadat called for preliminary plan- 
ning after initial Egyptian victories in 
the October war, and Mashour took the 
cue to solicit bids from salvage firms in 
France, Italy, Holland, West Germany 
and Yugoslavia. Mashour is close to 
signing a contract, probably with a 
Dutch-West German-Y ugoslav consor- 
tium. The first job of the clearers will be 
to rid the banks of their lethal carpet of 
mines, and that step alone should take a 
month. Then divers. will go into the wa- 
ter to pinpoint the positions and depths 
of wrecks. Silt, once thought to be a ma- 
jor barrier to reopening, will be no prob- 
lem atall; very little of it has built up dur- 
ing the long years of disuse.* 

Old Staple. While the salvage work 
proceeds, the Canal Authority will be re- 
storing buoys, lights and other naviga- 
tional aids. Also needed are about 13,000 


workers. Most of them will probably be . 


old canal employees, including 200 pi- 
lots who have dispersed to waterways off 
Kuwait, Libya, Nigeria and Hong Kong, 
but are anxious to return home. The en- 
tire project is expected to cost $400 mil- 
lion to $450 million. 

Oddly enough, a reopened canal 
may well have less effect on the trans- 
portation of oil, its old staple, than on 
other materials. Israel operates a 
pipeline from the Mediterra- 
nean to the Gulf of Aqaba, and 
Egypt is about to build a pipeline 
from the Mediterranean to the 
Gulf of Suez, skimming off some 
of the Persian Gulf oil that used 
to be shipped through the Suez 
on tankers. Moreover, some oil 
company officials claim that the 
cheapest way of all to transport 
oil is in supertankers too big to 
run the canal. Even so, a third of 
the world’s tanker tonnage can 
still fit through the Big Ditch, 
and for those vessels the 


*Silting is caused mainly by erosion of 

the canal banks as they are struck by 

., Waves from passing ships. With no traf- 
^ fic, there has been little erosion. 
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ROGER CASEMENT 

by BRIAN INGLIS 

448 pages. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich. 
$8.95. 


To an extraordinary number of peo- 
ple who had known or met him, Sir 
Roger Casement seemed the Edwardian 
era's parfit gentil knight. Handsome, be- 
guiling, dedicated and quixotic, he spent 
his life, fragile health and meager in- 
come tilting not against windmills but 
against millstones: the brutal burdens 
loaded on colonialized peoples by their 
self-styled civilizers, not least upon his 
beloved Ireland. As far as his abilities 
Were concerned, Casement was the kind 
of man who in other times and circum- 
Stances might have been an explorer, 
ha or U.N. Secretary-General. As it 
UA out, this proud and eventually de- 

S ed Irish patriot was hanged in Lon- 
the x age 51 as a wartime traitor to 
: ritain that he condemned as an il- 
al occupying power. 
nm a balanced and meticulously re- 
nalist B | biography, Dublin-born jour- 
confine Tian Inglis traces the Sophoclean 
that le: of events and experiences 
the em asement to fame, obloquy and 
Irish RAR as yet another martyr for 
in that d om. How high Casement rates 
history ad hierarchy depends on how 
owed si g l eventually assess the shad- 
à Tapacioy of his nature. Casement was 
ever sus S homosexual, a fact that was 
When sc pected until his arrest in 1916, 
Papers naand Yard seized his private 
Called “bh Most notable find was the so- 
Sup ack diaries" which Casement 
forgeries. T erroneously denounced as 
RM diaries document his ob- 
T the price and private parts 
Tedible array of consorts. (As 
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the saying went in London when the 
diaries were. circulated, “Gomorrah, 
begorra!") Oscar Wilde, Somerset 
Maugham, Verlaine, Gide and Proust 
are not judged today on the basis of their 
sexual proclivities; nor, argues Inglis, 
should Casement be. 

As a young British consul in Africa, 
Casement doggedly uncovered and ex- 
posed the plight of Congolese natives 
whom King Leopold of the Belgians had 
promised to deliver from slavery but in- 
stead through torture, amputation and 
the lash, forced into the production of 
rubber. As a result of Casements cru- 
sade—obstructed at every step by the 
“abject pifflers" of the Foreign Office 
—the Congo Free State, a private mo- 
nopoly, was pried from ruthless Leo- 
pold's personal grasp and placed under 
the more or less civilized control of the 
Belgian government in 1908. 

Posted as a consul in South Amer- 
ica, in 1910 Casement again investigated 
the exploitation of rubber, and reported 
that Amazonian Indians were being as 
cruelly abused as if their masters had 
studied sadism in the Congo. This time, 
though, the villain was an English- 
owned company. Despite foot dragging 
back home and prevarication by the Pe- 
ruvian government, it was forced to 
moderate its practices. In 1911 Case- 
ment was knighted for his effort, though 
he was now openly convinced that em- 
pire, left in the hands of commercial en- 
trepreneurs, inevitably debased and de- 
stroyed the primitive communities 
whose land and labor they controlled. 

From the Congo to Connemara, the 
lesson to Casement was writ plain. He 
had been raised a Protestant in Ulster, 
and his next cause, after retirement from 
the foreign service, was to be his native 
Ireland, the very exemplar of colonial 
misrule. In 1913 war clouds were low- 
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ering and, as Sinn Fein Guru Tom 
Clarke prophesied, "England's difficulty 
is Ireland’s opportunity." For years, 
while a servant of the crown, Casement 
had nourished a hatred of the English 
that was to become, in Inglis’ word, a 
“monomania.” Now he proclaimed on 
the eve of World War I that Britain and 
Russia had ganged up on Germany in a 
new Holy Alliance to despoil the Old 
World. “I pray," he wrote, “for the Sal- 
vation of Germany night and day—and 
God Save Ireland now is another form 
of God Save Germany!” 

An Englishman who met Casement 
in Chicago, during an American tour to 
raise funds against Britain described 
him as “a fanatic of the type of Mazzini 
... great in the beginning of Italy's ri- 
sorgimento, and so greatly mistaken in 
the end." His Irish American host in 
New York said flatly that Sir Roger 
had become "mentally unbalanced." 
Cracked or not, Casement was confident 
that a victorious Germany would be- 
nignly liberate Ireland. He made his way 
to Berlin, where he soon found that the 
German government consisted of 
*swine and cads." His attempt to recruit 
Irish soldiers captured by the Germans 
and dragoon them into fighting the Brit- 
ish proved a wretched fiasco—and even 
his hosts showed their distaste for the 
notion of tampering with soldiers’ loy- 
alties. In the days of Verdun and Jut- 
land, there were, after all, 250,000 trish 
volunteers fighting on the Allied side. 
Casement nevertheless persuaded the 
Germans to ship arms to Ireland. 

No Reputable Barrister. The guns 
were bad—captured Russian Krukas, 
the worst in Europe—and so was the 
navigator of the freighter transporting 
them. Missing his rendezvous off Tralee 
and surrounded by the Royal Navy, the 
skipper scuttled his ship. arms and all. 
Casement, who had been landed from a 
German U-boat, was ignominiously ar- 
rested by a local constable. 

Then came the Tower, Brixton Pris- 
on and the Old Bailey. Nothing so be- | 
came Roger Casement as his stride to 
the scaffold. No reputable barrister. 
would handle his case: the diaries were 
circulating; the Allies were suffering 
horrendous losses in France. It was not 
even seriously questioned whether the 
English had the right to try an Irishcon- 
spirator save as a prisoner of war. P 

In his final speech from the dock, 
one of the most eloquent addresses ever - 
delivered in the cause of a free Ire- - 
land, Casement declared, "Loyalty is a 
sentiment, not a law. It rests on love, 


not restraint. The government of Ire- — 


love, it can evoke no loyalty." 
government, he added, is “a thi 
more to be doled out to us or wi 
from us by another people 

right to life itself—than th 
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feel the sun, or smell the flowers, or to 
love our kind." He wrotea beloved cous- 
in from prison, “I die the death | sought, 
and may God forgive the mistakes and 
receive the intent." So, indeed, should 
history. a Michael Demarest 


Instant Replay 


MALEVIL 
by ROBERT MERLE 
575 pages. Simon & Schuster. $10. 


A group of Frenchmen, most of 
them old friends, are gathered one 
morning in the wine cellar of Emman- 
uel Comte’s 13th century castle, a feu- 
dal relic named Malevil. Abruptly the 
noise of jackhammering doom breaks 
loose, followed by suffocating heat. Civ- 
ilization is gone in a nuclear flash. In 
Comte’s castle, after some flirting with 
suicide, the microcosmic band of friends 
sets about reinventing society. 

The surprise is that French Novel- 
ist (The Day of the Dolphin) Robert 
Merle’s premise should yield such an en- 
tertaining and cheerful novel. Anyone 
who has read Herman Kahn, with his 
printouts of megadeaths, or the other 
prophets who have envisioned post- 
Bomb races of savage mutants hotfoot- 
ing it across the radioactive countryside, 
might have concluded that nuclear ho- 
locaust is not much fun at all. 

A  providentially handy Geiger 
counter assures Merle’s survivors that 
the doomsday Bomb was at least a 
“clean” one. Some livestock have sur- 
vived, along with a supply of grain, guns, 
the wine cellar and Comte’s collection of 


shirts, which sounds as opulent as Jay . 


Gatsby’s. Malevil’s tribe establishes a 
sort of feudal agrarian Communism. 
The band soon discovers that a scatter- 
ing of other people near by have also sur- 
vived the holocaust, among them some 
young women, who conveniently be- 
come Malevil’s communal wivés and fu- 
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and so massacre is rej 
no bleeding hearts 
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Merle, a French th 
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rauding band armed win 
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war. To deal with a neigh ty 
of survivors ruled by 4 boy 
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of diplomacy and the ba] S 
The new world is danger 
perfect. There are no don 
Comte dies of routine append 
becomes an object of mythic val 
a Mao Tse-tung of the New age I 
script—one has seen it coming} 
dred pages away—a successor 5, 
his fellow survivors have vo 
practical research into the mangl 
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The Airline and thes 


JUST ABOUT EVERYBODY vs. 
HOWARD HUGHES 

by DAVID B. TINNIN 

462 pages. Doubleday. $10. 


They pursued him with | \ 
and summonses, with private dil 
dirty tricks and the costliest th 
lawyers ever assembled. Throw! 
incredible years of litigation. P 
Robard Hughes Jr. remained th 
American Snark—invisible, 
able, unpredictable. 

TWA v. Howard Hughesi 
longest and most stupefying)” 
legal siege ever mounted. T : 
initiated in 1961 by the airline’ 
installed management t0 M. ; 
of TWA from Hughes—wh07 
of its stock—and to come 
company for huge losses ^ oi 
ing his erratic rule. The wn 
stakes of half a billion ; m 
even came to trial. Yet" "ig 

/igants at least $20 million.? 
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after selling TWA $ 
about $90 million whe 
for some $550 million. ? 
dicated by the Suprem 
overturned the lower "^ gg 
million antitrust judg A 
eccentric Texan. 7 S 
A book of this kind al 
ily on the legal records: lu j 
an insomniac into € pon! 
Tinnin, a TIME Coring dM 
spent five years es: ji 
Hughes papers: oct 


HAE IHE WORLD, AND MORE, 
SINGAPORE AIRLINES FLIES TIME. 


With more than 400 flights in and out 
of Singapore every week, SIA is South 
East Asia's fastest growing international 
carrier. Its regular schedule covers 25 
cities in 20 countries...from Europe to 
Australia, Colombo to Manila, Tokyo 
to Jakarta. í 

Its only natural, then, that SIA should j 
turn to TIME for comprehensive coverage 
of its continually expanding international 
markets. What other publication can offer 
10 editions with entry into Europe and 
eight editions covering Japan? Small 
wonder that the airline's advertising 
investment in TIME has tripled in only 
four years. 

Wherever SIA's Boeings fly, there are 
international editions of TIME reaching 
some 3 million key prospects— people 
who are in a position to respond positively 
to the airline's unique inflight service. 


TIME for multinational marketing. 


tion. Tracking the billionaire from cri- 
sis to crisis, hideaway to hideaway, Tin- 
nin presents a convincing picture of a 
driven man who, with all the money in 
the world, subsists on cookies and sus- 
picion in a sterilized cell. 

Hughes was just indicted for stock 
manipulation of still another airline 
(TIME, Jan. 7). Tinnin’s book suggests 
that he used his investment in TWA 
mainly asa tax vehicle to offset the prof- 
its from his Hughes Tool Co. Most of 
all. the TWA-Hughes saga is a damn- 
ing indictment of the legal system that 
serves the very rich. Indeed, Justice 
Burger, dissenting from the Supreme 

- Courts 6-2 pro-Hughes decision, re- 
ferred to the monstrous litigation as a 
20th century version of Bleak House, in 
which Charles Dickens argued that the 
“grand principle" of the legal profession 
isto “make money for itself.” "M.D. 


JILL KREM 


PETER BENCHLEY 


Overbite 


JAWS 
by PETER BENCHLEY 
311 pages. Doubleday. $6.95. 


The jaws in question—vast, inexo- 
rable, connected not to a mentality but 
to an appetite—are those of cliché and 
crude literary calculation. The man pull- 
ing the string that. makes the cruel teeth 
clack together is First Novelist Peter 


_ Benchley, 33, son of Writer Nathaniel 
Benchley and a grandson of the great 
- funnyman Robert Benchley. 


~ lt is Benchley's fictional conceit that 
reat White Shark of mythic size and 
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bits of her body wash ashore the next 
morning, there is no mistaking what has 
happened, but the town fathers persuade 
Police Chief Martin Brody not to close 
the beaches. After all, it is the begin- 
ning of the tourist season, rentals are lag- 
ging anyway, and with luck the thing 
will rumble off to Patagonia, or at least 
to East Hampton, 

Alas for town-fatherhood, vexed like 
all fatherhood. The shark continues to 
lurk near Amity, snapping up summer 
people like a trout after May flies, and 
there go the old property values. Chief 
Brody does not much like summer peo- 
ple, or the little crocodiles they wear on 
their tennis shirts, but he decides to hunt 
the fish. 

None of this is impossible in sum- 
mary, but in the working out, events 
often simply refuse to take on life and 
momentum. The author is embarrass- 
ingly visible as he scuttles about his col- 
lapsing narrative, tugging and shoving 
here and there to get things moving. 
Nothing works—not a hokey assigna- 
tion between Brody’s wife and a pred- 
atory ichthyologist, and especially not 
an eat-’em-up’ ending that lacks only 
Queequeg’s coffin to resemble a bath- 
tub version of Moby-Dick. "John Skow 


Fiduciary Matters 


THE PARTNERS 
by LOUIS AUCHINCLOSS 
254 pages. Houghton Mifflin. $6.95. 


Snobbery is no slave to the pull of 
gravity. It can move from the bottom 
up as well as from the top down. Take, 
for example, the case of the novelist and 
short-story writer Louis Auchincloss. In 
part because he is widely read, he has 
been consistently snubbed by what is 
conveniently called the critical commu- 
nity, Auchincloss, 56, a graduate of 
Groton and Yale and a practicing Wall 
Street lawyer, writes mainly about the 
declines and cushioned falls of good- 
family New Yorkers. He is a lucid, con- 
fident and tidy observer of this small 
community; yet many critics (expecting, 
maybe, Henry James) refuse to accept 
Auchincloss as the teller of well-tailored 
stories that he is. z 

In The Partners, Louis Auchincloss 
could not be plainer about how he op- 
erates within his chosen limits. His 20th 
work of fiction, the book is not truly a 
novel but a set of stories loosely linked 
by principal characters who happen to 
be members of the same Wall Street law 
firm. Each incidental anecdote and 
character sketch is arranged to show 
how time and change have affected the 
values and manners of Auchincloss's 
narrowing circle. 

This casual form fits the author like 
an old sports coat. Indeed, he used it 
ten years ago in Powers of Attorney. The 
characters are distinctly and intention- 
ally minor. This includes Beekman 
("Beeky") Ehninger, whose amiably 
flaccid presence is spread thinly but 
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creamily throughout the book. At 56, — 


Beeky is more legal Ta 
gle. By his own admission E 
about the firm than he S 
law. His main Contributia ë 
Putney & Cox was to lon 

firm in 1946 by retirin ave 
spected founder and the the à 
brilliant school chums fron r 


Backed by a good name, ar 


tune, Beeky earns his kee pri 
ing rich members of pis +)" 
death and inheritance 
toll, he eventuall 
obsolescence. 

Like Ehninger, most orf 
male characters in the book M 
It is the women who are vivit 
onstrate by far the shar e 
Beeky's wife, for exam le 
triple divorcee, an exploded d oft 
15 years older than her hua 
menopausal female member qi 
demonstrates maternal ambiti i 
viously trying to get a youngi 
marry her daughter. Anothe d 
solicitor, young and brilliant w 
great turmoil when she leayesqJ 
Putney, etc., where her husband 
a lawyer, in order to head fa 
ington and a dedicated life js 
service practice. 

Despite his rather resend 
ciary tone, Auchincloss genera 
psychological subtlety and em 
range. He also manages to 
on his own situation asa novelist 
ners—through a character whos 
elist of manners. “Society is iti 
becoming classless, and thew 
manners must deal with class 
the N.O.M., who allows that hi} 
ing can be found among thet 
and boys who still take me (04 
pital for their hysterecion 
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br the most accurate electronic watches. 
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Vivid d its not easy to earn a chronometer rating. Only watches i The f 300's sonic resonator is counter-balanced to overcome 
Dest al ve passed 15 days of rigorous testing by the Swiss Institutes timekeeping inaccuracies caused by gravity. It is guaranteed 
le, is pina | Chronometer Testing can bear this proud title. The ordeal accurate to within two seconds a day. 

Xed g M exposure to extreme heat and cold - while expert eyes 

jt hu, 065 the slightest deviation. Only after the watch passes these The Omega f300 is the result of 20 years of dedication to 
beri awarded the chronometer certificate. In 1972, 95.8% of all the production of superb traditional chronometers, combined with 


mbi chronometer ratings were awarded to the Omega f 300. equal experience in the avant-garde world of electronic timekeeping. 
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: It's not just the smile you receive as you board the plane. 
It's the feeling that they are welcoming you as if it were their own home 
Because they are. 


We never forget how important you are. 
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and Guilt 
her DY . your assessment of the Amer- 
1j 1 hop? Yoward the energy crisis [Jan. 
E. attitude | Americans must realize that 
x "crisis" has been engi- 
anies, the country 
uandered en- 
g a time. If the crisis 
abricated by the oil 
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TER FAUR 
PETER FAU 
Manhattan. Kans. 


ralizations are generally suspect, 

E Ciee that the Federal Energy Office 

jistrates the general bureaucratic re- 

nse to crisis. When it could have helped, 

vas not 1n existence; now created, it cre- 

i; iis own crisis to justify its existence. 

You may substitute the name of your 

( orite organization and probably not 

mba rithange the truth of that statement. 
J SAMUEL GILLESPIE JR. 
Richmond 


r/ William Simon should raise the ther- 
ostat setting in his home to 68°, keep his li- 
doors open and not "keep the fire 
Then let him find out how the rest 
hf ushave to live! 
SAMUEL BEACH 
Brooklyn 


$ /1 pay double for home heating oil; I 
ait 40 minutes to get a third of a tank of 
sat the one out of 20 stations open in my 
Jipmmunity; I keep my house cold and my 
cd down. But when my relatives tell me 
ere is gas aplenty, even on weekends, and 
)m.p.h. speeders in California, Texas and 
lotida, my "popular mood” ishardly "sour 
nsi. In short. I am madder than 
ell and firmly convinced that we in the 
ortheast are truly being ripped off! 
CAROL SELSBERG 
Stamford, Conn. 


eee crisis—bull! I have not talked 
aa parson who believes it is not con- 
year Day had every shortage in the 
elieve is at one can imagine. Would you 
ín Leen at a florist shop told me the 
T Ould not find a large clay pot was 
€ of a "clay-pot crisis"? 
JOANNE BLOSE 
Allison Park. Pa. 
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iha AU rightly concludes that despite 
ey ce €ptics have been saying, the en- 
however n IS indeed real. In one respect. 
Accurate elieve that TIME's reporting is 
Dthearis and misleading. The first page 
Skeptics" e 6 "The Whirlwind Confronts the 
lt Teo ere ens a picture of six ships that 
tesumab] as being queued to deliver fuel. 
f Y this was included to support the 
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allegation that tankers are offshore, loaded 
with supplies. waiting for prices to go up be- 
fore unloading. 

Speaking for Exxon, I can say that we 
most certainly and emphatically have not 
done this. At any given time, the number 
of our tankers waiting to unload has not ex- 
ceeded the number we would have expect- 
ed from historical experience. While I can- 
not speak for other oil companies, the port 
captain of New York Harbor is on record 
as having said that the alleged tankers wait- 
ing offshore, about which we have heard so 
much, were in fact not tankers at all; they 
were container ships. and the pile-up was 
due to bad weather. 

Of the six ships shown. only four might 
be said with any confidence to be oil tank 
ers. Of these four, two are riding high in 
the water. obviously having discharged 
their cargoes. 

J.K. JAMIESON 

Chairman of the Board 

Exxon Corp. 

New York City 


Checking Constituents 


Sir / Our Congressmen should go home and 
check their constituents before deciding 
what to do about Watergate [Jan. 14]? 
That's like standing by a cesspool and ask- 
ing someone else if it stinks before you de- 
cide yourself. What ever happened to men 
who make up their own minds on the basis 
of what is morally right or wrong rather 
than on what is politically expedient? 

Maybe our representatives are not 
even more reprehensible than Nixon. 

BOB COHN 

South Euclid, Ohio 


Daily Kicks Where Needed 


Sir / If youcannotrate it among the ten best 
American daily newspapers [Jan. 21], cer- 
tainly the Des Moines Register should be 
in eleventh place. It supplies what lowa 
needs: good national and international re- 
porting. sprightly accounts of local doings. 
consistent but not overweening concern for 
the farmer, and daily kicks in the butts of re- 
actionary native-born lowans 

ALBERT H. BOWERS 

Clinton, lowa 


Sir / For the most part, your list seems like 
the ten most liberal American dailies. Any- 
way, I have always suspected that TIME 
could not fathom the distinction between a 
left-leaning bias and quality journalism. 
RALPH COTI 
Ho-Ho-Kus, N.J. 


Sir / But what is a good newspaper? If it is 
journalistic quality. then the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor would be my choice to head 
your list of America’s best. 

CHRISTINE M. POTTS 

Fullerton, Calif. 


Sir / Your article was not exactly news to 
anyone here in Spokane. We Spokanites 
have known for years that there must be 
good newspapers somewhere. and thanks to 
you, now we know where. 

DAVID STRAUGHAN 

Spokane. Wash. 


Sir / The segment dealing with. Newsday 
helps to perpetuate an allegation that 
congressional investigators found to be 
unwarranted. 

In a Dec. 20, 1973 report. the staff of 
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arevery well 


connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JAL' aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL' legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 
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Wherever in the world you do 
business, TIME has the market for 
you and current market research 
information as well. For example, 
these truly innovative surveys from 
the four corners of the earth. 


EUROPE. “Decision-makers” (*1689)— an 
unprecedented study of senior executives 
in 25,000 leading European companies 
in 41 countries. The report contains 
information on the firms these key men 
work for, their job functions, demographics 
and purchasing habits. 

"Decision-makers" tells you what top- 
level European businessmen read among 
some 125 national and international 
media. This means that for the first time 
advertisers will be able to really assess ihe 
advertising values of national vs. inter- 
national media in terms of reach, 
frequency and cost efficiency. 

CANADA. “Canadian Ryan Report" 
(#1696)—the first CRR is actually the sixth, 
following a TIME-originated series of U.S. 
studies. It measures the effectiveness of 
strategic advertising among upper- 
income managers and professionals in 
Canada. 

Ryan details the differences between 
six companies running campaigns in 
magazines and six who are not. 

An added bonus: the "Ryan Report" 
presents comparisons of audience reach 
of nine publications, 24 weekly and daily 
television programs. 

LATIN AMERICA. "A New Look at the Men 
Who Run Business in Latin America” 
(#1686) shows that in spite of rising tides of 
nationalism in recent years, business 
executives are more sympathetic to 
foreign investment and more international 
in their outlook than is generally 
recognized. 

This responsiveness is even greater 
among the large numbers who read 
TIME—more than any other local or 
international publication. 

The results of "The Men Who Run Business 
in Latin America" suggest ways that a 
company can strengthen its marketing 
program in order to reach top 
managementin the most forceful and 
personally involving Way. 

ASIA. “Select Groups in the Far East” 
(*4679)—an updated and expanded 
version of a pioneer study conducted 
three years ago among high-level 
income groups... 

"Select Groups in the Far East" now 
covers nine Asian cities (three more have 


S. 


been included). And io the questions on 
periodical readership. we have added 
detailed information on iravel. 

In each case, results are given 
separately for local and foreign 
respondents. Magazine readership 
answers are also broken out on a city-by- 
city basis. 


RECENT RESEARCH REPORTS FROM TIME 
Worldwide Travel Agents Survey (RR #1692) 


A New Look at the Men Who Run Business 
in Latin America (RR #1686) 

TIME Names Names in Bogota, Colombia 
RR #1577) 

Air Travelers io South America (RR #1642) 


Select Groups in ihe Far East (RR #1679) 
TIME Asia Subscribers and Newsstand 
Buyers (INT 144) 


TIME South Pacific Subscribers and 


Newsstand Buyers (RR “1675 


The TIME Reader in Europe and the Market 
He Lives in (RR *1625) 
The Men Who Buy for Business (RR *1738) 
TIME Atlantic Subscribers and Newsstand 
uyers (INT 95) 

Intra-European On-Board Airline Study 

RR #1599) 

Customers at Three European Airport 
Duty-Free Shops (RR #4630) 

Hilton International's European Hotel 
Guests (RR #1574) 

Decision-makers: A TIME Survey of Senior 
Executives in Leading European 
Companies (RR #1689) 

European Buyers of Imported Cars 
(RR #4690) 

European Businessmen Evaluate Inter- 
national Banks (RR #1748) 

Buyers of Imported Cameras in 

. Europe (RR #1752) 


[os] 


= 


TIME Subscribers in Canada (RR *1685) 

Upper-Income Managers and 
Professionals in Four Major Canadian 
Metropolitan Areas (The Ryan Report) 
(RR #1696) 

Who's Who in Canada (TC #704) 

New Car Buyers Studies: Volvo (RR #4711); 
British Leyland (RR #1712); Toyota (RR 
(RR #1713); Volkswagen (RR #41715); 

_ Renault (RR#1722). 


TIME has many more research 
reports available than we have 
space in which to list them. If we 
have skipped an area or d 
category you are interested in, 
contact your TIME representative 
in Hong Kong, Osaka, Singapore 
or Tokyo. 


TIME for multinational marketing. 
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the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation states that it found no evidence 
of unfair treatment of taxpayers by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service because of political 
views or activities. MM. . 

The committee staff referred specifi- 
cally to the case of Robert W. Greene of 
Newsday, reporting that "his return was not 
audited by the Internal Revenue Service but 
rather by New York State," adding that "the 
staff has talked with Mr. Greene, the New 
York revenue agent who audited Greene's 
state return, and other people in the New 
York State department of taxation and, as 
aresult, believes that his audit by New York 
State was unrelated to his being classified 
asa White House ‘enemy.’ " 

P.L. ROTHCHILD 

Assistant to the Commissioner 

(Public Affairs) | 

Internal Revenue Service 

Washington, D.C. 


a Newsday says that when the tax returns 
of Editor David Laventhol and Investiga- 
tive Reporter Robert Greene were audited 
by New York State, the two men were told 
individually that it was being done at the 
request of the Federal Government. Pub- 
lisher William Attwood is not aware that 
his returns have been audited. 


Brother Bob 


Sir/ Thank you for the article on Bob 
Dylan [Jan. 21]. Here in Texas we are wait- 
ing for him, and it is almost like waiting at 
the train station for a half brother you nev- 
er met but are certain to recognize 

JOHN DONNELLY 

San Antonio 


Sir / There are no Dylan experts; there are 
only us Dylan freaks, and TIME's David De- 
Voss is one of us. He spoke for us because 
he gave his own experience of that great mo- 
ment, and in language that evoked much of 
what had always been inside us, 

DeVoss saw that there is no reclusive 
Dylan. There is only the Bob Dylan who 
has consistently shared more of his inner na- 
kedness with more people than most gre- 
garious politicians could ever hope to shake 
hands with, and then hide from. 

(THE REV.) EDWARD F. BEUTNER 

River Falls, Wis. 


Cause or Country 


Sir / You quote the former U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to the U.S.S.R., the late Charles Bohlen 
[Jan. 14]. as hoping that "the Soviet Union 
will Begin to act like a country instead of a 
'cause." To the contrary. perhaps it might be 
better were the U.S.S.R. to act more like a 
cause than a country, This would mean a 
lessening of some of its cruder hegemonic 
big-power behavior that is so contrary to its 
professed ideology, such as the forced Rus- 
sification of Ukrainians, Balts and other So- 
viet minorities: its economic imperialism in 
Eastern Europe: its invasion of Czechoslo- 
vakia in 1968 for blatantly nonideological 
reasons; and its armed support of the Arabs 
(most of whom ban Communist parties) 
against mildly socialist Israel. One could go 
even farther back. 

Indeed, the majority of the sins that 
could be laid at the doors of the Kremlin 
would still have been committed had there 
been no 1917 revolution and the czars still 
reigned in Moscow. 

JOHN TRAINER 

South Plympton, Australia 


Sir / Your review of Bohlen's memoirs 
Stresses his wary attitude toward the Sovi- 
ets. You remark on his wise counsel that “il- 


lusion has no place jn a 

the Soviet Union." 

more illuminating i 

countries where illy 

delicate business of ne 
HARRY SHRIMAN 
Chicago 


Flying Doctors 


Sir / Your Medicine articl 
Doctor Service [Jan. 7 Be On pee 
ago is of interest to aj] 4 "p 
have rejoiced in a Royal FI Astra 

vice since 1927 ("Royal s nel j 

begun by the Rev, John FI CC 9g 
work of the service Covers al] pts 
outback areas of the largest the 0 
of over 2.87 million sq. mi. 45 og 
E. WOOLFORD 


Melbourne, Australia 


No Time for Lucifer 


Sir / 1, too. have a few Pastoral pro & 
sulting from The Exorcist [Jan t 
reply to the people who come tO meiir 
sorry, but I just do not have time igi [Es P9? 
in the Devil. All my time is taken oi 
lieving in Jesus Christ, and I justdonh 
time for anyone else." BH 
This usually puts a little perspec 
the discussion, [ 
(THE REV.) JOHN BECKLEY, su. K 
St. Pius X Roman Catholic Che! 
Bedford, Ohio 


Sir / Regardless of the theologic 
quacies of The Exorcist, it his.s Á 
doubt, shocked us into the realizasen Bon 
there is a Devil and a "place" calledHf n ae 

KATHY OLOHAN : 

Manchester, Mo. RERO 

Inhinglon 

Sir / You refer to the Devil, deme» M. Ber 
session and exorcism as subject 
"would have embarrassed thinkingh 
Catholics." Why? They may havebi 
pseudo sophisticates, but not & 
Catholics, It is a matter of defi 
Catholic is one who subscribes tott 
all the truths which the Roman (i 
Church teaches" and not one who ti 
selectively. d 

(THE REV.) FINTAN M. HANLEI 

North Tarrytown, N.Y. 


Mannequin Model 


Sir / The first mannequin to bene 
ter "the boss's wife" was nod 
the wife of the president of Sa d 
14]. I. the wife of the former frg hj 
Saks Fifth Avenue, Adam L : 
the model. The mannequin ty 
sioned by Henry Callahan o / 
and corporate display direc? for! 
Avenue. It was made in 17» 
Avenue. not for Gimbel Bros: 

SOPHIE H. GIMBEL 

New York City 


Failure in Seduction P. 
1 


all re 
Sir / In reference to Poo ran ? 


the University of Florida ives à 
acterized as the "most sè x ove 
I look at our football reco |» 
five years, I can only say 
worked. 
LEE S. STRICKLAND 
Gainesville, Fla. 
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“The Defense Department has been described as the most dif- 
ficult beat in.town," says Washington Correspondent Joseph Kane, 
37, who did much of the reporting for this week’s cover story. “The 
Pentagon can easily mask embarrassment in the shroud of national se- 
curity. Moreover, with greater speed and efficiency than any other de- 
partment, it seems to be able to spread the word amongst its 25,000 
employees to clam up tight when something touchy captures a Te- 
porter’s eye.” In the eleven months that Kane has been covering De- 
fense, there have been numerous sensitive issues for him to inves- 
tigate including returning prisoners of war, secret bombing 
disclosures, and the new direction in nuclear strategy that is de- 
scribed in this week's cover story. 

James Schlesinger, Kane reports, does not feel the need for as 

much secrecy as did many previous Defense chiefs. “He puts on no 
airs. He is accessible not only personally but also as the head of 
an ubiquitous institution,” 
Kane says. “I feel that 
Schlesinger comes to his 
enormous task better pre- 
pared than any of his pre- 
decessors. He is a thinking 
man’s cold warrior. In an 
age of wrenching readjust- 
ment after Viet Nam, his 
credentials mesh perfectly 
with the intricate job of re- 
positioning the military into 
the American ethic.” 

Kane joined TIME as a 
messenger in Washington 
in 1958, then spent two 
peace-time years in Germa- 
ny with the U.S. Army. 

After returning to TIME, 

Kane served as a correspon- 

dent in Detroit and as bu- KANE 
reau chief in both Miami 

and Atlanta before going back to Washington, his birthplace. 
\ Contributing Editor Frank Merrick, who wrote the story with 
the help of Reporter-Researcher Anne Constable, never served in 
the military. He began his basic journalism training in the summers 
during college by working for his home-town paper in Holyoke, Mass. 
Aftera year with the Associated Press in 1965, he went to New Hamp- 
shire to write in-depth articles for a group of small newspapers and 
covered Eugene McCarthy’s New Hampshire primary as a stringer 
for TIME, after which he joined our Boston bureau as a correspon- 
dent. Merrick has been a U.S. writer since June 1972. “This week's 
story is really about whether Russia is growing militarily stronger 
than the U.S.,” he says. “The real problem is that the Pentagon 
tends to release only the facts that support its arguments. Kane and 
other correspondents provided information that allowed us to eval- 
uate these arguments, and I had to turn it into a story." 
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BRITAIN 


The Miners’ Tough Choice 


The meeting room upstairs at the 
Ollerton colliery welfare building in the 
Nottingham-Midlands coal field looked 
like a converted high school gymnasium. 
After an hour and a half downstairs of 
lager and bitter at a small communal 
bar, the miners filed into the room, 
noisy and nervous. Pea green was the 
color in vogue and woolen socks topped 
off waterlogged boots. A few sport jack- 
ets, an occasional tie, and two or three 
old brown frayed Stetsons dotted the 
crowd. 

An electric apprehension filled the 
room as Joe Whelan, a member of the 
National Union of Mineworkers 
(N.U.M.) national executive, rose to 
speak. “As far as I’m concerned,” he 
began, “I’m preachin’ to the converted. 
But let us pray: O Lord above, send down 
a dove, and on his wings place razors, 
fo cut the throats of those nasty blokes, 
who cut down miners’ wages.” 

Like Whelan’s gallows humor, the 
mood was black last week in Notting- 
ham. Along with the rest of Britain’s 


270,000 mineworkers from Scotland to 
South Wales, they cast ballots on wheth- 
er to go on a strike that could throw the 
country into chaos. The outcome will not 
be known until this week, but the con- 
frontation between the miners and the 
government has already been joined. 
Both sides were preparing for the 
worst. While union locals were laying 
away food and provisions for their mem- 
bers, N.U.M. leaders mapped plans to 
picket power stations, docks and rail- 
yards in an effort to halt other union- 
run industries. Movement of pickets will 
be coordinated from a strike center in 
London. Huge sheets will be draped 
across railroad bridges near power sta- 
tions, informing train engineers: “This 
is the picket line. Please do not cross.” 
The government quietly organized 
tough contingency plans of its own, in- 
cluding a new centralized intelligence 
unit and mobile police flying squads. 
It was also considering whether to re- 
vive the old Conspiracy and Protection 
of Property Act of 1875 in order to im- 
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its roof, wall-to-wall carpeting, and an 
automobile parked out front, all bought 
on “hire purchase,” as the British call 
the installment plan. “With mortgages, 
with hire purchase, we can’t afford a 
strike,” says Marge Reid, whose hus- 
band has been a miner for 25 years. “No- 
body wants to harm the country either, 
but if we have to do this to raise our stan- 
dard of living, then we will.” 

"Little Lads.” Nonetheless, many 
of those in debt as well as surface work- 
ers, power workers, and clerical staff will 
vote no. "How can I live on nothing at 
all?” asks Jack Chapman, a clerical 
worker at the Gedling pit for 22 years. 
"Pm not cutting my own throat." But 
most of Britain's colliers, the ones who 
dig out the coal day after day for 30 
and 40 years, will vote, even reluctant- 
ly, with their union. “They thought we'd 
Bo back to work like little lads," says 
Whelan. “But Ted Heath stumbled into 
something bigger than his dignity." 

Since the miners first refused to 
work overtime last November, the 
stakes in the government-labor stand- 
off have gradually risen on both sides. 
For Heath, determined to preserve 
his anti-inflationary wage guidelines 
against the miners’ demands for what 
the government claims is a 30% pay 
boost, it has meant a series of unpop- 
ular emergency measures, including a 


"Put a bit of romance into your bath 


—— "Nottingham has a televisionigitvehby Asma SarpeahfraisdetionrfabendalasdorRanaxK, pow- 


er cuts, rising unemployment and an 
economic slowdown. For the miners it 
has meant an unhappy choice between 
giving in to the government or digging 


in for a long, crippling siege that will - 


bring irreparable 
tional chaos. 

At week’s end there was one slen- 
der hope for an eleventh-hour settle- 
ment. Reversing an earlier decision, 
Heath set a new meeting for this week 
with the Trades Union Congress, which 
represents 10 million workers, and the 
Confederation of British Industry, Brit- 
ain’s largest manufacturers’ association, 
He has asked them to consider a pos- 
sible compromise based on a "pay rel- 
ativities" study just issued by the Na- 
tional Pay Board. The study provides 
fora public inquiry board to recommend 
wage boosts on the basis of working con- 
ditions and the national importance of 
the industry. Under such criteria, the 
miners would have a good case. Their 
jobs are both dangerous and necessary, 
and yet they earn less (as little as $57 
weekly) than a London secretary, who 
averages $92. Yet both sides have be- 
come so unyielding, it is questionable 
whether a compromise can be worked 
out before the executive committee of 
the union sets a strike date. The com- 
mittee has already said that may be as 
early as the end of this week. 


wage losses and na- 


Flubbing the Rub-a-Dub-Dub 


by sharing the water," reads the ad. 
“You would be amazed how much gas 
you save." Appearing in English news- 


- papers, the promotion is part of a fuel- 


conservation drive by a government- 
owned gas board—and it has provided 
gloomy, energy-short Britons with a di- 
verting tempest in a bathtub. 

The ad (see cut) moved the London 
tabloid, the Sun, to run a photo ofa bux- 
om model and her husband baring al- 
most all in watery togetherness. It also 
inspired a cartoon portraying Prime 

inister Edward Heath in a bath telling 


Sy 


his butler: "Save gas or not, Perkins, I 
will not share a bàth with Mick McGa- 
hey" (Communist official of the mine- 
workers union). The gas board itself was 
somewhat startled and not a little 
amused by the furor raised by the ad. 
“We never thought of the idea as kinky,” 
said a board spokesman. Not everyone 
was so lighthearted. Conservative M.P. 
John Stokes called the ad "deplorably 
vulgar." Grumped another Conserva- 
tive, Joseph Kinsey: “It is debasing the 
standards of the gas board to suggest we 
should share our baths.” Other Britons 
were taken with the idea, but still found 
practical arguments to but- 

tress the two Tories’ starchy 
objections. Vacationing at a 

hotel in Somerset, one couple 

forgot to turn off the taps with 

all their rub-a-dub-dubbing, 

and the water seeped into the 

bar. The next morning they 

hurriedly checked out after 

the other guests greeted them 

with the Eton Boating Song. 

What if your partner real- 

ly needs a bath? The wife ofa 

coal-truck driver said that 

bathing with her husband 

was Carrying patriotism too 

far. If she did, she said, she 

would step out of the tub with 

a black ring around each leg. 
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SOVIET PARTY CHIEF BREZHNEV & CUBAN PREMIER CASTRO AT RALLY IN HAVANA 


DIPLOMACY 


Bienvenido, Brezhnev! 


From high over the Atlantic Ocean 
last week Soviet Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev sent a warm greeting to Pres- 
ident Nixon. “Flying close to the shores 
of the United States of America,” ra- 
dioed Brezhnev, “I express my very best 
wishes to you, Mr. President, to the Gov- 
ernment and the people of the US. I 
am confident that relations between the 
Soviet Union and the U.S. will contin- 
ue to develop to the benefit of our peo- 
ples and in the interests of international 
security and peace.” Two hours later, 
Brezhnev's blue and white Ilyushin-62 
jet landed in Havana, and the Russian 


leader began a week-long visit that at, 


times seemed mainly aimed at patching 
up relations between Cuba and the U.S. 

A milion  flag-waving Cubans 
turned out in Havana’s sunny streets to 
bid “Bienvenido, Companero Brezhnev.” 
It was the first visit by a Kremlin lead- 
er to Cuba since Premier Aleksei Ko- 
sygin visited the Caribbean island in 
1971—and the biggest crowd Brezhnev 
had ever received on his frequent trav- 
els abroad. Plainly enjoying the effusive 
Latin welcome, he traded warm abra- 
zos with Castro, and waved continuously 
on the 25-mile motorcade into Havana 
from the back of a pale gray open Zil 
convertible that had been shipped from 
Moscow, along with a fleet of black 
Chaika limousines. . 

Next day, hundreds of thousands of 
Cubans attended a mass rally in Ha- 
vana’s Plaza de la Revolución. In defer- 
ence to Castro, who was wearing his in- 
evitable fatigues, the Soviet Party Chief, 
67, abandoned his customary dark busi- 
ness suit for a casual tunic jacket anda 
white Panama hat. Anxious to impress 
the shirt-sleeved masses with his own 
blue-collar credentials, Brezhnev told 
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the rally that he, his father and brother 
had all worked in a steel mill. 

In a speech that seemed to be aimed 
at Washington as well as at Castro, 
Brezhnev told the rally that Soviet weap- 
ons in Cuba were not “for attacking any- 
one but for defending your revolutionary 
gains.” He warned Latin American left- 
ists that despite “the fascist coup in 
Chile.” Moscow was opposed to the use 
of subversion as a political tool. "Rev- 
olution feeds not on somebody's subver- 
sion or propaganda.” he declared, “but 
on realities, on the unbearable condi- 
tions in which people have to live. The 
Soviet Union has always considered to 
be criminal any attempt to export 
counter-revolution. But neither are 
Communists supporters of the export of 
revolution.” 

Chief Creditor. As for the U.S., said 
Brezhnev, “it is indisputable” that the 
recent improvement in Soviet-American 
relations “has helped attain other aims 
for which socialist countries have long 
struggled." Though he alluded to Pen- 
tagon efforts to intensify the arms race, 
he avoided any direct criticism of the 
U.S. Indeed, even while Brezhnev spoke. 
Soviet Deputy Trade Minister Vladimir 
Alkhimov was in the U.S. meeting with 
businessmen to discuss joint economic 
ventures and most-favored-nation trade 
status for Moscow. 

The significance of Brezhnev's visit 
—and his message to Washington—was 
not lost on Castro. His chief creditor had 
come calling, with some sobering prag- 
matic advice. Brezhnev's main message: 
better relations between Cuba and the 
US. are in the interest of the Soviet 
Union. With Soviet aid to Havana al- 
ready exceeding $3 billion and credi 
and assistance running at $1.5 million 
a day, the lifting of the U.S. ecoi 
embargo would go a long way 
easing the Russians’ burden. 

Castro is believed to favor imp 
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relations with the U.S. as well. Last 
month, in fact, his Ambassador to Mex- 
ico, Fernando López Muiño., told news- 
men that Cuba was willing to negotiate 
with Washington if the U.S. would lift its 
economic blockade of the island. (An 
application by General Motors, Ford 
and Chrysler to export automobiles from 
Argentina to Cuba is currently under 
study at the Treasury Department.) 
Washington shrugged off the Cuban am- 
bassador's offer at the time. Subsequent- 
ly, though, Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer indicated that the U.S. has 
dropped its demands that Cuba must cut 
military ties with Moscow and pay com- 
pensation for seized American proper- 
ties before lifting the embargo. Some ob- 
servers believe that a breakthrough 
ending the 15-year-old freeze could 
come when Kissinger attends a meeting 
of Western Hemisphere foreign minis- 
ters in Mexico City next week. Perhaps 
to discuss that prospect, Foreign Minis- 
ter Andrei Gromyko, who has been trav- 
eling with Brezhnev, will fly to Washing- 
ton this week to meet with Kissinger. 


EUROPE 


By Disunity Possessed 


One area of the world that has so far 
resisted the global wizardry of Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger is Western Eu- 
rope. Last April, Kissinger announced 
that 1973 was to be "the Year of Eu- 
rope’ and called for the U.S. and the Eu- 
ropean Common Market to establish a 
new and restructured Atlantic alliance. 
Internal bickering among the European 
Nine was largely responsible for the fail- 
ure to bring Europe and the U.S. closer. 
Now the scramble for bilateral oil deals 
caused by the energy crisis threatens to 
destroy the modicum of, unity that the Eu- 
ropeans have struggled to achieve since 
World War II. TIME chief European 
correspondent, William Rademaekers, 
reports: ^ 


A year ago the enlargement of the 
European Community from six to nine 
members, with the entry of the United 
Kingdom, Denmark and Ireland, was 
celebrated in Britain with a month-long 
"fanfare" of concerts, galas and enthu- 
Siastic speeches dedicated to the dream 
of a united Europe. Today that fanfare 
has become a cacophony of disenchant- 
ment. The bigger Community has 
emerged as nothing more than a bigger 
bureaucracy. There is no will to move 
forward, no consensus on what political 
form Europe should take or even how 


n B begin to make unity a reality. 


^. The truth is that a united Europe is 
now a more distant and fragile dream 


than ever before. After listening to the 


pompous rhetoric of the December 
Common Market summit in Copenha- 
gen, one senior British official added a 
new word to the diplomatic vocabulary: 
Eurocrap. 

Leadership for the Continent is no- 
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where on the horizon. Europe today is 
governed by political technicians who 
devote most of their energies to tinker- 
ing with domestic affairs to remain in 
power—and do even that badly. Every 
major leader is beset by crises. Some, 
like France’s Georges Pompidou and 
West Germany’s Willy Brandt, seem 
tired and bored; others, like Britain's Ed- 
ward Heath, are fighting for their po- 
litical lives. All of them are, essentially, 
afraid to make decisions that would pro- 
mote the cause of Europe for fear that 
they might cause momentary domestic 
complications. As a result, governments 
indulge in a-depressing litany of mutual 
recrimination and petty squabbles. The 
British are sniping at the Bonn govern- 
ment for not providing enough money 
for a regional fund to aid depressed ar- 
eas like Scotland; the Germans are 
angry with the French for floating the 
franc and thus trying to underprice Ger- 
man exports; the Dutch are still seeth- 
ing over Britain's sauve qui peut attitude 
during the oil crisis; the French contin- 
ue to deal with the Community in the 
same haughty way that they dealt with 
their colonies in the 19th century. 

There is furious movement, to be 
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"n A no-compromise position. 


Arab-Israeli disengagement talks 
fied to a new front last week. Not sur- 
l v risingly, there was an accompanying 
ely Intdrop in optimism for quick agreement. 
of bilisOn the Israeli-Egyptian side, where dis- 
arè Meussions had been successful, withdraw- 
reepine Ml was under way with few minor hitch- 
poism Fes. But there was no joy on Israel's other, 
the fitffnowy battle line with Syria. There ar- 
” Wesiilillery and tank gunners from both sides 
etary Kyfarried on a daily long-range duel along 
Handle El Quneitra-Damascus road. The 
LanéeiSyrians said that four of their soldiers 
' inati) lad been wounded in the exchanges. Is- 
à Ging reported one killed and three 
mer Dg SE They were the latest casual- 
ister, quen ceaseless sniping that imperils the 
ing thet Pease-fire arranged by the U.S. Secre- 

Copiii of State. 
es the _Muddling Along. Even so, Henry 
ations. I a last week described himself as 
int: the 1} Oderately optimistic” about chances 
d mu} ou ntinuing Middle East diplomatic 
"I. lentum and achieving disengage- 
; Be Syrian front that would be 
ithe ES the pullback under way on 
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arra). Ament ine are pessimistic that agree- 
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ilingness > far shown neither Sadat's 
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the Second Front 


meetings in Damascus last week, hard- 
liners and moderates in the Baath Na- 
tional Command engaged in fierce de- 
bates over how Syria should act. The 
hard-liners, headed. by Foreign Minister 
Abdel Halim Khaddam, insisted that 
the cease-fire agreement should be Syr- 
ia’s only concession until Israel with- 
draws from all occupied territory. The 
moderates, led by Premier Mahmoud 
Ayoubi, reportedly were agreeable to a 
phased Israeli withdrawal. In exchange 
for commitments to withdraw, more- 
over, they would provide Israel with a 
list of the estimated 90 Israeli P.O.W.s 
being held by Syria. Assad so far has 
not come down on either side. 

Conflicting Advice. Jerusalem re- 
fuses to negotiate with Syria until it re- 

ceives a list of the P.O.W.s. The Israelis 
worry that prisoners have been badly 
treated by Syria; they note that 42 Is- 
raeli soldiers captured during the fight- 
ing were later found shot to death. 

In addition to its internal debates, 
Syria was getting conflicting advice from 
other countries. Visiting Damascus last 
week in the course of an oil-hunting, 
arms-dealing swing through Arab coun- 
tries, French Foreign Minister Michel 
Jobert told Syrian officials that he "un- 
derstood" their positions. Jobert cau- 
tioned them against depending on “for- 
eign efforts" to obtain a settlement. 
Palestinian guerrillas were also vocal in 
urging Syria not to settle. Their news- 
paper Falastin al-Thawra called for 
Arab solidarity against Israel and 
said, “Victory will be the lot of those 
who are long-winded and capable of 
enduring." 

From other sources, however, the 
Syrians are feeling pressure to soften 
their stand and keep the momentum go- 
ing. Egypt's Sadat has already made one 
trip to Damascus to argue for a settle- 
ment. He will doubtless go there again 
in order to point out the advantages of 
a disengagement; Egypt by negotiation 
is likely to recover most of the territory 
it lost to Israel.* 

Sadats major worry about disen- 
gagement is that Egypt, ifit agrees to ne- 
gotiate alone, may become isolated from 
the Arab world. To counter that danger, 
Sadat has already toured several Arab 
capitals to explain Egypt's position. He 
also dispatched Foreign Minister Ismail 
Fahmy to Moscow to clarify the terms of 
the Kissinger disengagement and seek 
Soviet help in persuading Syria to enter 
negotiations. The Russians are appar- 
ently responding. Last week Pravda 
*Sadat is so pleased with his success that last week 
he freed six high-ranking prisoners. They includ- 
ed one-time Defense Minister Mohammed Fawzi 
and former Interior Minister Abbas Radwan, who 
had been imprisoned for plotting the overthrow of 

the government, as well as Editor Mustafa Amin, 
an alleged “CIA spy.” Three high air force officers 
jailed by the late President Nasser for having lost 


most of their planes on the ground at the start of 
the 1967 war were also among those freed. 
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published a lengthy article arguing that 
refusal to negotiate meant playing into 
Israel's hands by letting her retain Arab 
land. Pravda called strongly for “consol- 
idation of the unity and coordination of 
the actions of Arab countries." 

Despite such combined persuasion, 
Syria is likely to remain a difficult ob- 
stacle. The country has suffered a score 
of coups d'état in 28 years of indepen- 
dence. Every government is understand- 
ably suspicious of radical change and 
chary of accommodation. For Assad, 45, 
a handsome mustachioed former De- 
fense Minister, the situation is partic- 
ularly tricky. Most Syrians are Sunni, 
members of the largest of Islam's sects. 
But Assad is a member of the Alawites, 
a relatively small, secretive Moslem 
group, and the country’s first Alawite 
President. His control is precarious; he 
must consult with at least 21 officials 
representing various power groups be- 
fore he can launch a major policy 
change. In addition, Syria’s ruling Baath 
regime is striving to improve a back- 
ward economy and attract outside in- 
vestment. All of these domestic compli- 
cations, along with Syria’s dogged 
quarter-century vendetta against Israel, 
mean that progress toward disengage- 
ment will be slow, even with Washing- 
ton, Moscow and Cairo all pushing. 


Return to Suez 


At 10 G.M.T. one morning last 
week, as the disengagement agreement 
specified, an Israeli officer formally sur- 
rendered Kilometer 101 to the United 
Nations Emergency Force. A little more 
than an hour later the last five Israeli 
half-tracks and Jeeps pulled out. The 
blue-helmeted U.N. force struck its 
olive-drab tent on the Cairo-Suez high- 
way that had been the site for the first 
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SOLDIERS OF EGYPT'S THIRD ARMY LINE THE EAST BANK OF THE SUEZ CANAL AFTER THE ISRAELI SIEGE WAS LIFTED 


face-to-face meeting of Israeli and 
Egyptian officers in almost two decades. 
Finally, Egyptian troops reoccupied the 
road to Suez. TIME Correspondent Wil- 
ton Wynn, who followed them, filed this 
report: 


On the outskirts of Suez, swarms of 
soldiers and civilians in militia uniforms 
were waiting to meet us, They happily 
cut loose with machine-gun and rifle fire 
into the air. Groups of ten or 20 in tur- 
bans and long gallabiyas stood on 
wrecked enemy tanks that marked the 
farthest Israeli penetration into Suez. 
They waved Egyptian flags, along with 
olive and palm branches, and chanted: 
"Welcome to Suez. Salute the heroes 
who destroyed 32 Israeli tanks." An old 
man, a cage of pigeons at his feet and a 
cup of tea in his hand, flashed a tooth- 
less grin and chanted “Allahu Akbar" 
(God is the greatest). 

Curious Booty. Two miles north of 
Port Taufiq. we crossed the canal on a 
barge to join the Third Army on the 
east bank. On a broad sandy plain, a cu- 
rious collection had been assembled. To 
the rear, in a 100-yard semicircle, were 
arranged captured Israeli tanks, guns, 
missiles, shells and even the wreckage 
of a Phantom jet. In the center of the 
semicircle a white monument had been 
erected honoring the men who died dur- 
ing the Israeli siege of the army. In be- 
tween booty and monument, officers and 


_ men representing all units of the Third 
- Armywere drawn up. 


Somehow they did not look like sur- 
sof a three-month siege. They ap- 
well fed. They stood smartly to 

On, with uniforms incredibly 

an and boots new and polished. Ma- 
jor General Ahmed Badawy, the tough 
Third Army commander, said: "We had 
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enough ammunition to go on fighting in- 
definitely, and we were getting supplies 
regularly. I am not going to tell you how 
we were getting our military supplies, 
but we were getting them." 

Next day nine Egyptian Cabinet 
ministers arrived on a morale-building 
mission. They wandered among Third 
Army soldiers at random, embracing 
and kissing them and introducing 
themselves (“I am Ahmed Hilal, Min- 
ister of Petroleum Affairs"). The troops 
swarmed around them, eager to tell sto- 
ries. One soldier with an RPG (Rocket 
Propelled Grenade) antitank missile 
launcher slung over his shoulder almost 
wept when he met Mashhour Ahmed 
Mashhour, chairman of the Suez Canal 
Authority. . 

We drove on to ‘Uyun Musa, a lone- 
ly spot on the Gulf of Suez where Moses 
was supposed to have found water by. 
striking a rock; now it was the site of 
the last fully intact fortification of the Is- 
raeli Bar-Lev Line. The 400 Egyptian 
troops manning it gave their visitors a 
rousing welcome, Standing on the ru- 
ined Israeli guns, they clapped hands, 
beat leather drums, danced and sang. 
"We destroyed their fortifications,” one 
improvised song boasted. "The Israelis 
fled 'Uyun Musa. We destroyed them." 

Tt was two days after the Israeli with- 
drawal before the first civilian refugees 
tearfully returned to Suez. The city is 
80% destroyed, and it will take an es- 
timated six years and $500 million to re- 
build it. The first priority, according to 
Reconstruction Minister Osman Ahmed 
Osman, is to make it habitable for work- 
ers who will reopen the canal. Standing 
in the ruins, Osman said that the canal 
work will begin on March 5, the day 
that the Israelis are scheduled to com- 
plete their withdrawal into Sinai. 
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|y Season Siege 


Artillery bombarded Phnom-Penh 
| week, inflicting the most serious 
mage on the capital in nearly four 
hs of war. Taking advantage of the 
| season, Khmer Rouge insurgents 
loved their forces to within 44% miles 
‘the city and shelled it over a period 
fve days with captured U.S.-made 
j-mm. howitzers. During the attacks, 
{least 1,200 of the 25-Ib. shells rained 
Show non the refugee-packed capital, demol- 
Shing flimsy makeshift huts and killing 

rethan 100 civilians. 
| The howitzer bombardment fol- 
d five weeks of almost daily shell- 
by Soviet-made 122-mm. rockets 
"Bless powerful than the howitzer 
ue di hinds but still terrifying because they 

"dime il randomly. After one rocket crashed 

k lo the courtyard of the Lycée Des- 
fates, which was luckily empty of chil- 
"WW at the time, the Lon Nol regime 
led all schools and imposed a dusk- 


With artillery and rocket attacks 
/ nost daily occurrences, foreigners 
thy egun to flee the city. British and 
i tralian dependents have already de- 
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parted. A gathering of French residents 
at their embassy’s cultural center end- 
ed in fistfights over the limited supply 
of evacuation air tickets. Rumors that 
the insurgents had begun infiltrating the 
capital swept through the city’s crowd- 
ed slums, terrifying the populace. 

The government has responded to 
the shellings by rushing a 1,400-man 
task force, backed by 25 armored per- 
sonnel carriers, to the area southwest of 
the capital where they suspect the in- 
surgents have stationed their artillery. 
The task force failed to find the how- 
itzers. Military observers believe that the 
insurgents are merely lying low, wait- 
ing for the government forces to with- 
draw before resuming the attacks. Said 
a Western military expert: “Neither side 
is strong enough to win, or weak enough 
to lose.” A sure loser, however, will be 
once graceful and tranquil Phnom- 
Penh. With seven months remaining in 
the dry season, the capital faces a long, 
painful siege. 


CYPRUS 


Death of a Legend 


As the flag-draped coffin of Gener- 
al George Grivas was lowered into the 
ground last week in the southern Cy- 
prus city of Limassol, a tearful crowd of 
50,000 took up their old battle cry, 
“Enosis or death!" But enosis (union with 
Greece) seemed farther away than ever 
for Cyprus. Grivas' death at 75 ofa heart 
attack may finally have brought to an 
end the reckless terrorist campaign for 
enosis that he had led since his secret re- 
turn to the island in 1971. 

To many Greeks, the slight, mus- 
tachioed Grivas was more god than 
man. He was already a legend during 
World War II, when he led a feared 
band of right-wing guerrillas that fought 
against the German occupation of 
Greece and, more actively, against 
Greek Communist partisans. Then in 
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GENERAL GEORGE GRIVAS (1959) 
In the pantheon of heroes. 


the 1950s his skillful command of EOKA, 
the Greek Cypriot guerrilla army, end- 
ed British control of the island and 
gained for Grivas a place in the Greek 
pantheon of heroes. 

But his image had been tarnished 
in recent years. The campaign of bomb- 
ings, kidnapings, and assassination at- 
tempts that his revived underground or- 
ganization, EOKA-B, conducted against 
the government of Archbishop Maka- 
rios had become increasingly unpopular 
among the island's inhabitants. Most 
Cypriot Greeks, while holding to enosis 
as a political ideal, had long recognized 
the impossibility of forcing the island's 
Turkish minority (20%) into accepting 
union with Greece. Even the govern- 
ment in Athens had condemned Gri- 
vas’ terrorist campaign. And in Cyprus, 
the general’s repute had sunk so low that 
the House of Representatives, just be- 
fore his death, was threatening to brand 
him “a common criminal” unless he 
ceased his guerrilla activities. 

After Grivas’ death, Archbishop 
Makarios proclaimed an amnesty for all 
imprisoned and wanted EOKA-B mem- 
bers; in response, Grivas’ successor as 
head of EOKA-B ordered a stop to all ter- 
rOrist activities. While not officially 
identified, the new commander is 
thought to be Major Vassilios Kourka- 
fas, a relatively unknown Greek army 
officer. There remained some concern 
that the more fanatical elements of the — ~ 
EOKA-B would renew the terrorist cam- .— 
paign, but observers wondered how loi 
the band of several hundred men wo 
survive without Grivas’ leadership 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Howling About Coyotes 


For generations Western sheepmen 
have reserved their deepest wrath for 
the coyote (Canis latrans), a wily cousin 
of the wolf with a healthy appetite for 
mice, rabbits and, according to the wool 
growers, lambs. Since 1972, when the 
Environmental Protection Agency flatly 
banned the most effective coyote poisons 
—Compound 1080 (monofluoride ace- 
tate) and the M-44 (a spring-loaded 
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ISAVE our SHEEP 


tube containing sodium cyanide) — 
sheepmen have been howling loudly. 
They claim that a burgeoning coyote 
population is threatening their already 
risky business (which operates on a 2% 
profit margin) with ruin. They have be- 
gun attaching bumper stickers to their 
automobiles with legends like: EAT 

' AMERICAN LAMB, 10 MILLION COYOTES 
CAN'T BE WRONG! 

Environmentalists sharply dispute 
the sheep ranchers’ claim that the coy- 
otes are now slaughtering 800,000 lambs 

_ per year. Says National Audubon So- 
A ciety President Elvis J. Stahr: “The fig- 
_ ures... are unreliable, unscientific and 
“quite possibly self-serving. Poisons sim- 

ply are not the answer to the coyote 
problem. If they were, the problem 
should no longer exist." Despite its pref- 
erence for aerial shooting and trapping, 
however, the EPA agreed last month to 
permit the use of the M-44 on private 
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land. Since roughly 12 million sheep 
graze at least part of the time on fed- 
eral land, wool growers soon may seek 
permission to use coyote poisons there. 
Before approving, the Government will 
want an accurate estimate of how many 
sheep are actually endangered and how 
many predators are afoot. Any coyote 
counters available? 


Coffee, Tea or Tails? 


Continental Air Lines ran into 
heavy turbulence last week when it an- 
nounced a new advertising slogan: “We 
really move our tail for you." Not sur- 
prisingly, Continental flight attendants 
detected sexist innuendoes, and at a Dal- 
las presentation of the new campaign, 
handled by the advertising firm of Ben- 
ton & Bowles, irate stewardesses walked 
out. 

Some Continental executives pro- 
tested that the campaign is merely a log- 
ical extension of the airline's "proud bird 
with the golden tail" slogan, which has 
been in use for nearly eight years. But 
other officials admitted that the new 
motto is at least partly inspiréd by Na- 
tional Airlines’ successful campaign: 
“Hi. m Cheryl. Fly me to Miami.” 
Though feminists were outraged by Na- 
tional’s display of sexism, the airline en- 
joyed a 23% increase in passengers from 
1971 to 1972, compared with 12% for 
the entire industry. Continental hopes 
for a similar pecuniary return from its 
new slogan, which it insists refers not 
just to stewardesses, but to pilots, me- 
chanics and chefs as well. Meanwhile, 
Continental has already suggested sharp 
rejoinders for a stewardess to use when 
an overplayful passenger asks her to 
"move your tail.” Sample answer: 
“Why? Is it in the way?” 


Daylight Disaster Time? 


When Congress imposed year-round 
Daylight Saving Time on the nation, the 
idea was to cut down on energy con- 
sumption. Whether that has actually 
happened is still being widely debated, 
but the shift to an earlier rising period 
has already had one disturbing result 
—the danger that school-bound young- 
Sters face from predawn auto. drivers. 
In Florida, eight children died in early 
morning traffic accidents after the time 
change took place early in January; 
there were two such deaths during the 
same period in 1973. “Daylight Saving 
Time in the winter,” said one TV com- 
mentator, “has proven to be Daylight 
Disaster Time." 
Summoning the Florida legislature 
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e President Performs Under Pressure 


came almost entirely from the Repub- 
lican side of the House chamber. It was 
repeatedly led by a shouting group of 
cheerleaders at the rear of the G.O.P. 
ranks, while the Democrats generally 
listened in silence. Twice, standing ova- 
tions were precipitated by a justifiably 
partisan gallery observer: Pat Nixon.* 
She rose, was followed by other mem- 
bers of the First Family and close aides, 
and the movement then spread to the 
Republican side of the floor. 

While Nixon looked trim and vig- 
orous, considering his long year of per- 
sonal ordeal, the pancake makeup did 
not conceal recently acquired facial 
lines. He perspired more freely than 
ever. In a classic slip of the 
tongue, he read a line about the 
need to replace “the discred- 
ited present welfare program” 
as the need to replace the "dis- 
credited President," then cor- 
rected himself. 

The speech was studded 
with applause-catching lines, 
well tested in past Nixon ap- 
pearances. In urging welfare 
reform, Nixon deplored any 
program “which makes it more 
profitable to go on welfare than 
to go to work." Taking credit 
for the U.S. disengagement 
from Viet Nam, he said that 
American prisoners of war 
*came home with their heads 
high, on their feet and not on 
their knees." Using the word 
peace no fewer than 27 times 
in 43 minutes, he was applaud- 
ed six times for references to 
the nation's strength, honor or 
freedom, and nine times for op- 
timistic predictions about the 
economy, including the ringing 
declaration: “There will be no 
recession in the United States 
of America." 

Nixon's message was that 
his foreign policy achieve- 
ments were historic, that peace was still 
of overriding national concern, and that 
he was indispensable to its maintenance. 
He indicated that he will now turn to do- 
mestic legislation with a new urgency, 
although he suggested only two really in- 
novative proposals: 1) a national health 
insurance program that will largely de- 
pend upon the purchase of private group 
insurance by employers for their work- 
ers and will require no new taxes ("We 
must always make sure that our doctors 
will be working for their patients and 
not for the Federal Government”); and 


*In a rare display of emotion, the normally cool 
First Lady last week sharply defended her hus- 
band at a White House tea. Waving her hand ata 
reporter who asked if the President was sleepin; 
well, she declared: "He is in great health andi 
love him dearly and I have great faith.” 
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G.O.P. SENATORS GRIFFIN & SCOTT APPLAUD 


2) a welfare-reform program that will 
rely heavily on a still-to-be-defined 
guarantee of a minimum income for all 
families. Nixon’s only surprise was his 
statement that Middle East oil ministers 
plan to meet soon to consider lifting the 
embargo against exports to the U.S. Oth- 
er U.S. officials confirmed that he re- 
ferred to a previously announced Feb. 14 
meeting in Tripoli (see ENERGY). 

But how Nixon would treat his Wa- 
tergate problems was, of course, the most 
eagerly anticipated part of his appear- 
ance. In his formal address, he slipped 
in one oblique hint of his determination 
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to ride out the storm. Peace, he said, is 
"the chief legacy I hope to leave in the 
eight years of my presidency." The back- 
bench Republicans caught it at once and 
launched a cheering, standing salute. 

When Nixon concluded and set 
aside his prepared text, but then paused, 
the moment obviously was at hand. 
Speaking without notes and with con- 
siderable feeling, Nixon then addressed 
himself to “the so-called Watergate af- 
fair." He seemed to be saying that he 
had cooperated long enough with Spe- 
cial Watergate Prosecutor Leon Jawor- 
ski. Said Nixon: “I believe that I have 
provided all the material that he needs 
to conclude his investigations and to pro- 
ceed to prosecute the guilty and to clear 
the innocent." The investigations must 
end, Nixon declared. “One year of Wa- 
tergate is enough." 

Time to Pray. As for the House Ju- 
diciary Committee, Nixon did not men- 
tion specifically its impeachment inqui- 
ry. Instead, he delicately conceded that 
the committee has “a special responsi- 
bility." Then Nixon drew premature ap- 
plause from both sides of the House by 
saying: "I will cooperate with the Ju- 
diciary Committee in its investigation 
-.." But as the clapping died, Nixon 
threw in a critical qualification: *.. . in 
any way I consider consistent with my 
responsibilities for tbe office of the pres- 
idency." He will do nothing, he ex- 
plained, that “weakens the office of the 
President.” Nixon then repeated an ear- 
lier vow: “I have no intention whatever 
of ever walking away from the job that 
the people elected me to do." 

Later, Nixon drew on other sources 
of sustenance. At a national prayer 
breakfast, he suggested: “What all of us 

need to do, and what this nation needs 
to do, is to pray in silence and listen to 
‘God to find out what he wants us to 
do,” Welcoming a group of pro-Nixon 
demonstrators outside the White House, 
the President’s daughter, Mrs. Edward 
Cox, expressed “outrage” at the criti- 
cism of her father and added: “Why. 
should he resign? He hasn’t done any- 
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thing wrong.” At Tricia’s side, Ed Cox 
declared that Nixon is the victim of “one 
of the most vicious witch hunts in Amer- 
ican history.” But in a low-key reply to 
Nixon’s State of the Union message, 
Senate Democratic Leader Mike Mans- 
field explained that Watergate inquiries 
cannot suddenly cease. “Whether it is 
months or years, there are no judicial 
shortcuts.” 

The President’s appearance on Cap- 
itol Hill was as cheering a night as he 
has had lately. It may be one of the last 
such pleasant events in his public life, 
Watergate has moved far past the point 
where the President can wish it away 
with rhetoric or by instructing Ron Zie- 
gler to henceforth take no more ques- 
tions from the press on Watergate. It is 
caught up in an unstoppable investiga- 
tive process, in the courts and in Con- 
gress. If it has consumed a year, Nix- 
on’s own resistance to disclosure, his 
dismissal of Jaworski’s predecessor Ar- 
chibald Cox, and his missing or erased 
White House tapes are major reasons, 
Nixon’s “voluntary” cooperation with 
Jaworski has actually been a grudging 
struggle under threat of court action 
—and Jaworski may still have to seek 
subpoenas for other long-requested 
White House evidence. 

Neither can Nixon hope to sustain 
any personally proclaimed restrictions 
on his cooperation with the Judiciary 
Committee. The day after his appear- 
ance before Congress, the 21 Democrats 
and 17 Republicans on the committee 
voted unanimously to seek full subpoena 
powers from the House to aid its im- 
peachment inquiry—a request certain to 
be quickly approved, Leading Republi- 
cans on the committee have expressed 
agreement with both Chief Counsel 
John Doar and Minority Counsel Albert 
Jenner that such Subpoenas, under the 
Constitution’s grant of impeachment au- 
thority to the House, cannot be legally 
refused by the President. He can even be 
ordered to appear before the committee, 
His failure to cooperate could, in itself, 
constitute an impeachable offense. 
ollection, Haridwar 
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known that higher officials, but not nec- 
essarily just who or in what way, were in- 
volved. In fact, said Dean, the President 
on Feb. 27, 1973, called his top aides, 
John Ehrlichman and H.R. Haldeman, 
“principals in the matter.” 

Dean claimed that he tried to warn 
Nixon about the serious legal implica- 
tions the next day, but was rebuffed by 
the President. On March 13, Dean tes- 
tified, he first told Nixon about pay- 
ments being made to keep the seven de- 
fendants quiet. The President, said 
Dean, admitted having talked to other 
aides about Executive clemency for 
E. Howard Hunt for the same purpose. 
It was on March 21, Dean testified, that 
he first detailed the precise cover-up 
roles of specific Nixon associates. 

According to the White House- 
prepared summary of the Dean-Nixon 
conversation of March 21, as reported 
by Anderson, Dean told the President: 
“This is going to take you by surprise." 
But this statement actually agrees with 
Dean's contention that Nixon did not 
fully understand all of the facts in the 
case. The White House also reported 
that Dean told Nixon that he [Dean] 
was legally implicated in the cover-up 
and the President replied, “Oh, John, 
you have no problem." This is precisely 
what Dean had testified that Nixon had 
told him. The summary quotes Nixon 


public funds. The biggest spenders: 

» Senator Sam Ervin's Watergate 
committee has so far spent $1.5 million. 
The committee's staff now numbers 63, 
including 17 full-time attorneys and Six 
investigators. 

> The office of Special Watergate 
Prosecutor Leon Jaworski will have 
spent at least $2.8 million by July 1. Ja- 
worski (salary: $38,000) employs a staff 
of 80, including 38 attorneys. The three 
Watergate grand juries have cost more 
than $225,000 so far. 

` » The House Judiciary Committee, 

now considering impeachment, has 
$1.000,000 to spend on the investigation 
through June. Chief Counsel John Doar 
($35,900) is assembling a special staff of 
45, which will include 30 lawyers. 

Watergate has some all but incal- 
culable costs. Ervin and the six ather 
Senators on his committee (each of 
whom earns $42,500), plus key mem- 
bers of their staffs, have been devoting 
much of their time to the affair. Several 
congressional committees have been in- 
vestigating the Presidents taxes, the 
financing of his houses and other aspects 
of the scandal. Grand juries in New 
York, Los Angeles, Houston and Orlan- 
do have looked into Watergate matters. 
Dozens of employees of the FBI, the Jus- 
tice Department, the Internal Revenue 
Service and the General Accounting Of- 
fice have been drawn into the vortex. 
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as asking "Is Bob involved?" referring 
to Haldeman. Dean had not mentioned 
such a question, but it would not be un- 
natural for Nixon to ask it as Dean ran 
through the list of those he thought were 
implicated—nor would the question 
conclusively mean that Nixon did not 
know of any Haldeman involvement. 
Other quotes from the White House 
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DEAN DURING WATERGATE TESTIMONY 
Credibility affirmed in court. 


For the defense of the President, the 
White House claims to have spent only 
$290,418 between July 1, 1973, and ear- 
ly January—all in public funds. Special 
Counsel James D. St. Clair ($42,500) 
heads a task force of ten attorneys work- 
ing exclusively on Watergate. Named to 
the staff last week was John J. Chester 
($40,000), a trial lawyer from Columbus, 
Ohio. 

So far, 26 persons have been charged 
for crimes under the rubric of Water- 
gate, and many others—such as H.R. 
Haldeman, the former White House 
chief of staff —have hired lawyers to pro- 
tect themselves. Private legal fees can 
be brutal, as Spiro Agnew learned while 
running up bills reliably reported to to- 
tal $200,000. Former White House 
Counsel John Dean has probably in- 
curred bills of $50,000. John Ehrlich- 
man, Nixon's former chief domestic ad- 
viser, is fighting court actions on both 
coasts that may already have cost him 
$100,000. New York Attorney Henry 
Rothblatt charged $125,000 to defend 
four Watergate burglars, and Watergate 
Conspirator E. Howard Hunt has paid 
out nearly $220,000, a sum largely raised 
by Nixon campaign aides. 

Nor is there any end in sight for 
these fees. This month Jaworski's grand 
juries are expected to hand down more 
indictments, setting up more trials and 
the prospect of appeals that could stretch 
on indefinitely. The last bill of the Wa- 
tergate account will not be stamped PAID 
for a long, long time to come. 2 
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summary are equally inconclusive. A 
discussion of raising hush money of up 

"to $1,000,000 and granting Executive 
clemency, which Dean had thought oc- 
curred on March 13, actually took place, 
according to the White House, on March 
21. Haldeman, who had listened to the 
March 21 tape, had testified to this pos- 
sible confusion of dates by Dean. De- 
nied access to his files in the White 
House, Dean largely constructed his re- 
markably detailed account from mem- 
ory. There are two serious discrepancies 
between Dean's testimony and the 
White House summary, however: 1) that 
Nixon added “That we can't do" to the 
discussion of silence money, and 2) that 
he declared that “We can't offer clem- 
ency to anybody." These points provide 
significant conflicts. The thrust of 
Dean's testimony was that Nixon had 
raised no objection to these cover-up 
activities. 

On these points, the tapes presum- 
ably are the best evidence of whether 
the White House summary is accurate. 
The summaries the White House has 
been leaking— but has refused to release 
to the public—were prepared for the use 
of Mississippi Senator John Stennis at 
the time when the White House want- 
ed him to “authenticate” such summa- 
ries after listening to the tapes. This plan 
collapsed when former Special Prosecu- 
tor Archibald Cox refused to agree with 
it—and was fired. 

No Perjury. Nixon then turned the 
tapes over to Federal Judge John Siri- 
ca. The staff of the new special pros- 
ecutor, Leon Jaworski, has since heard 
the remaining tapes, including those of 
March 13 and March 21 and apparent- 
ly believes that they support Dean's tes- 
timony. Last week attorneys for Dwight 
Chapin, Nixon's former aide who faces 
a trial for perjury in the scandal, noted 
that Dean will be called as a Govern- 
ment witness against him. The attorneys 
demanded to know whether the Gov- 
ernment has any evidence that “Mr. 
Dean has lied even in matters extrane- 
ous to this case." Replied Assistant Spe- 
cial Prosecutor Richard J. Davis in 
court: “We have no basis to believe Mr. 
Dean has committed perjury in any pro- 

ceeding. There is no basis to bring any 
charge of perjury against him." 

Another development last week 

heightened the controversy over the 
tapes. TIME has learned that Nixon’s 
chief Watergate counsel, James St. Clair, 
initiated a meeting with J udge Sirica and 
the Jaworski staff. The reason: to chal- 
lenge the findings of the jointly selected 
panel of experts that an 18-minute era- 
sure in one tape had, in effect, been made 
deliberately. In doing so, St. Clair ar- 
gued that these experts should not be 
permitted to examine the other tapes 
given to the court as originally agreed 
by both sides. Sirica withheld judgment 
On’ whether the experts should proceed 
to examine these tapes; yet the White 
House nervousness about such an ex- 
amination added new doubts about the 
integrity of the remaining recordings. 
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A Subpoena for Nixon 


Before a surprised audience in Los 
Angeles Superior Court, Judge Gordon 
Ringer ordered Richard Nixon to ap- 
pear as a material witness in the forth- 
coming conspiracy and burglary trial of 
ex-White House Domestic Affairs Ad- 
viser John Ehrlichman. 

Ehrlichman's defense attorneys 
adroitly set the stage for this dramatic 
step. They maintained that the Presi- 
dent had put Ehrlichman to work as a 
federal agent when he gave him the job 
oftracking down the source of such leaks 
as the Pentagon papers. In carrying out 
that assignment, runs the argument, 
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JUDGE GORDON RINGER 
Vital witness. 


“the plumbers” unit under Ehrlichman’s 
supervision broke into the Los Angeles 
office of Daniel Ellsberg's psychiatrist 
in 1971. Ringer agreed that the Pres- 
ident's testimony was a key element. Ac- 
cordingly, he ordered Nixon to appear 
on behalf of Ehrlichman, David Young 
Jr. and G. Gordon Liddy, all of whom 
are scheduled to go on trial in Los An- 
geles on April 15. 

A Republican appointed to the 
bench by Governor Ronald Reagan, 
Ringer acknowledged that his order 
was, to say the least, unusual. “It will 
be up to the President or counsel to show 
it would be a hardship to appear, or to 
assert Executive privilege,” he said. The 
White House indicated that Nixon 
would refuse to appear on constitutional 
grounds, involving either Executive 
privilege or the Separation-of-powers 
doctrine, But the President almost cer- 
tainly will respond in writing. 

If precedent is a guide, the Presi- 
dent has ample reason not to show up 
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it ming to Disarm in the Age of Détente 


aunch site deep in Kazakh- 
t Aral Sea, two giant Soviet 
eaked 4,500 miles to a target 
northwest of Mid- 
late last month. It 
full-range test of its 
-qtercontinental ballistic missile. 
2t U.S. Minuteman IH, it carries 
Ue lear warheads aimed at sep- 
s. To U.S. military strategists 
e successful Soviet fir- 
firmation that for all 
gains of détente, the arms 
n the world's premier super- 

J] very much alive. 
tH The Russian missile advances had 
n expected since the latest shots fol- 
«ed a series of shorter-range tests of 
io other new missiles on a range end- 
onthe Kamchatka peninsula in east- 
ia last spring and summer. 
Nonetheless, one of their chief conse- 
wences will be to focus this year's de- 
ate in Congress over the defense bud- 
de chansfet on the question: Is the U.S. falling 
uses topifehind the Soviet Union militarily? Ar- 
efens nals of experts are likely to be rolled 
ttoargue both sides of the highly com- 
lx question. But there is no dispute 
bout the fact that while the U.S. was 
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et Nam War, the Russians were 
pending lavishly to improve their stores 
nuclear and conventional weapons. 
heir armed forces are now larger than 
those of the U.S. and, particularly in the 
of the Soviet navy, often equipped 
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leads analysts to fear that in the mid- 
1980s the Soviets might finally overtake 
the U.S. 

To Americans, such a prospect can 
only be profoundly unsettling. It was re- 
flected in the applause for President 
Nixon’s declaration in his State of the 
Union message: “We must never allow 
America to become the second strong- 
est nation in the world." But how that 
pledge can be guaranteed is yet to be de- 
termined, and it depends as much on 
the Soviet Union as on the U.S. Con- 
gress and President. Both Moscow and 
Washington now seem poised at the be- 
ginning of another round in the nuclear 
arms race that could cost billions of ru- 
bles and dollars. The new round seems 
likely to be prevented only if the two 
countries decide to accept a measure of 
military parity, negotiate permanent 
limits to their nuclear armaments, and 
learn to accept a nuclear balance in 
which there is no first among equals. 

Two Goals. The man in charge of 
the U.S. military response to the new 
Russian challenge is James Rodney 
Schlesinger, 45, who was sworn in as 
Secretary of Defense last July 2. By pro- 
fession an economist and military strat- 
egist, the tall, pipe-smoking Schlesinger 
demonstrated deft and tough skills in ad- 
ministration and problem solving in his 
previous jobs as chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and director of the 
Central Intelligence Agency (see box 
page 22). At the Pentagon, he has set two 
goals for himself: 1) to overcome the leg- 
acy of the Viet Nam War, which has left 
the services top-heavy with brass, de- 
pressed in morale and saddled with a so 
far faltering volunteer system as a re- 
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placement for the draft: and 2) to enable 
the American armed forces to meet the 
new Soviet weapons threat. 

The second goal has an odd, ata- 
vistic ring to many Americans, educat- 
ed by the achievements and rhetoric of 
the President and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger to believe that the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union are well into a 
new era of trade and détente. Indeed, 
the two countries are on a new and sig- 
nificantly improved footing with each 
other. But because Nixon and Kissinger 
are rightly convinced that détente can 
only be constructed on a realistic equal- 
ity of U.S. and Soviet armed might, 
Schlesinger and his Pentagon have a vi- 
tal role to play in the Administration’s 
grand design. Kissinger and Schlesinger 
work closely together, coordinating their 
moves, breakfasting at least once a week 
when the Secretary of State is in Wash- 
ington. After two summits and SALT I, 
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the nuclear balance is still, looking to 
the future, weighted to the Soviets’ ad- 
vantage. Schlesinger’s task is to provide 
the muscle and tools to help Kissinger 
bring the balance back to center in fur- 
ther negotiations. 

Schlesinger believes that to do his 
job will require spending more money 
on the military. Since 1968 defense has 
accounted for a steadily decreasing .por- 
tion of total federal spending. The out- 
lays for fiscal 1974 will total $79.5 bil- 
lion: when adjusted for inflation, this is 
the lowest Pentagon spending since the 
Korean War began. Even before Schle- 
singer became Secretary of Defense, he 
was warning that cutting more out of 
military spending was a “self-defeating 
game" that might eventually give the So- 
viets the appearance—if not the reality 
—of being stronger than the U.S. Once 
in office, he was even more emphatic: 
"It is an enchanting illusion that you 


"Lets cut out that Pentagon balo- 
ney,” the nation's current Secretary of 
Defense once directed an Air Force col- 
onel. “Just give me the facts." The Sec- 
retary can be gracious and soft-spoken 
with visitors, as he sucks on his pipe in 
his third-floor office on the Pentagon's 
E Ring. At other times he can turn pee- 
vish, ornery and even confusing. But the 
particular challenge he presents to his 
military colleagues at the Defense De- 
partment is that, unlike his eleven pre- 
decessors, James R. Schlesinger, 45, is 
a professional weapons-systems analyst 
who knows exactly what the men in uni- 
form are talking about. / 


Watching Birds and Budgets 


He may, in fact, be the most highly 
qualified Secretary of Defense that the 
U.S. has yet had. Like his Harvard class- 
mate (1950) Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger, Schlesinger has devoted a 
large part of his life to a study of the 
age of nuclear confrontation. As Secre- 
tary of Defense, he recognizes that his 
function is to provide both intellectual 
and administrative leadership. “You 
cannot control a department of this size; 
you have to guide it," he said last week. 
“Tm really a revivalist,” 

Schlesinger spent his childhood in 
New York City, the son of a Vienna- 
born accountant whom Jim’s brother, 
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launchers, their throw weight (payload) 
and the number of warheads deliverable. 
Russia has not only more launchers than 
the U.S. (see chart page 24), but bigger 
missiles—with up to 120% more throw 
weight. The U.S., however, has almost 
twice as many warheads on its missiles. 
Thus, as Harvard Professor Paul Doty 
puts it, “If you are a [U.S.] hawk, you 
argue throw weight, and if you are a 
dove, you argue warheads.” 

U.S. Advantage. Even if the num- 
bers game was not contradictory, it 
would not give an accurate picture of 
both countries’ relative nuclear strength. 
On one level, each superpower has more 
than enough warheads to destroy civi- 
lization; the surplus, as Winston Church- 
ill once said, serves only to “make the 
rubble bounce.” In anything other than 
an all-out nuclear war, however, accu- 
racy.of missiles becomes the critical fac- 
tor. Here the U.S. has a substantial tech- 
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ever he can. At the office he wears rum- 
pled suits, scrawny ties and sagging 
socks, and much of the time his shirt- 
tail is out. His private car is a battered 
1964 Plymouth that he bought last year 
after his 1960 Falcon finally fell to earth; 
he gave it to the CIA training school for 
use as a shooting target. 

Despite his long hours at the Pen- 
tagon, Schlesinger occasionally finds 
time on Saturday mornings to indulge 
in his favorite pastime, bird watching, 
on Theodore Roosevelt Island. “It’s a 
solitary avocation, much in keeping with 
Jim’s personality,” notes a friend “I 
doubt whether anyone has ever really 
been admitted into his private sanctu- 
ary.” In his bird log, which he keeps me- 
ticulously, Schlesinger lists the names of 
575 species that he has spotted during 


his lifetime. 
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nological advantage. It requires three of 
Russia's burly SS-9 missiles—each with 
a 25-megaton yield—to hit the same tar- 
gets as one U.S. Minuteman III with its 
three warheads and total yield of 600 
kilotons. 

The better American guidance sys- 
tems enable the U.S. warheads to strike 
within a quarter of a mile of the target. 
The Pentagon believes that Soviet mis- 
siles can do no better than hit one-half 
mile from the target. The Soviets de- 
pend on size to compensate for their mis- 
siles’ inferior electronic brainpower. 

Because of that technological advan- 
tage—and the U.S. lead in long-range 
bombers—Nixon agreed to grant the 
Russians numerical superiority in 
launchers in the SALT I agreements. At 
the time, the U.S. wrongly believed that 
the agreement might break the Soviet 
momentum in missile advances by set- 
ting a five-year ceiling on the number 
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of offensive missiles each side can have. 
The U.S. was limited to 1,054 land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs), 44 missile-launching subma- 
rines and 710 submarine-launched bal- 
listic missiles (SLBMs). The Soviets were 
permitted 1,618 ICBMs—91 more than 
they now have—62 missile-launching 
submarines and 950 SLBMs. The agree- 
ment set no restrictions on the number 
of warheads that could be placed on each 
rocket. Nor did it limit bombers, short- 
and medium-range missiles and tactical 


: nuclear weapons that can be used on 


the battlefield. 

Thus when the SALT I agreement 
was signed May 26, 1972, Admiral 
Thomas H. Moorer, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, felt that there was 
"relative strategic [nuclear] parity" be- 
tween the two countries. By 1975 half 
of the U.S. land-based missiles would 
be MIRVs (multiple independent re-en- 
try vehicles): each launcher tipped with 
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a package of three independently tar- 
geted warheads that can hit widely sep- 
arated, preplotted targets. Some Soviet 
missiles in operation then also had mul- 
tiple warheads, but they were not in- 
dependently targeted. When fired, they 
sprayed from the missile launcher along 
a straight line like pellets from a shot- 
gun. In addition, though the Soviets had 
more -missile-firing submarines, U.S. 
subs were quieter, making them harder 
to detect, and many of the American 
SLBMs carried from ten to 14 warheads 
each. As a further deterrent, the U.S. 
maintained three times as many long- 
range bombers as Russia. 

The rough balance of nuclear forces 
—and the equanimity of Pentagon plan- 
ners—was unexpectedly upset last sum- 
mer when the Russians conducted those 
earlier tests of their own MIRVed mis- 
siles. The U.S. had thought the Russians 
were five years away from developing 
MIRV. Despite the tests, Schlesinger does 
not expect Russia to finish development 
of MIRV technology before 1976—and, 
more important, does not expect the So- 
viets to match U.S. inventory before the 
mid-1980s. Still, the tests were a disqui- 
eting sign that the relentless Soviet mo- 
mentum in weapons research is closing 
the technology gap. 

Research Gap. To high-ranking 
officers like Moorer, U.S. military pow- 
er “has clearly peaked and is now de- 
clining." Arms Control Expert Donald 
G. Brennan of the Hudson Institute fears 
that if the purse strings are not loos- 
ened, the Soviet Union “will pull ahead 
both in terms of strategic and conven- 
tional forces.” Both to maintain the 
strength necessary to make détente work 
and to protect itself, the U.S, cannot wait 
for that to happen before acting. New 
weapons jake five to ten years to reach 
production. General George S. Brown, 
head of the Air Force Systems Com- 
mand, points out that in research, “mo- 
mentum is the key." 

The Soviet Union keeps secret how 
much it spends on military research and 
development, and Western estimates of 
the figure vary widely. The Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute 
believes that it averages up to $10 bil- 
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Just that was supposed to take place 
atthe SALT II talks, which began in Ge- 
eva last March to seek a permanent 
hereement on limiting offensive nuclear 
arms, However, those talks appear to 
shave bogged down. Under pressure from 
the Pentagon and Congressmen like 
Democratic Senator Henry (“Scoop”) 
Jackson of Washington, who believe 
that the U.S. conceded too much at 
SALTI, President Nixon has insisted that 


jane permanent agreement give both 
jeountries roughly equal numbers of nu- 
sar weapons. Last October the Rus- 
is ans reportedly offered to halt techno- 


IMelcal improvements at 


the level 


jatained by the U.S. but insisted on keep- 


t the numerical advantage granted 
em by SALT I. The Soviet obduracy 
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los in Montana 5,000 miles into the Pa- 
cific to demonstrate the system’s reli- 
ability. The budget also would permit 
researchers to begin work on several 
new weapons systems, Among the items: 

> $125 million for cruise missiles 
that could be fired from either subma- 
rines or airplanes. Powered throughout 
its flight by a jet engine, the 15-ft.-long 
missile would fly up to 1,500 miles, hug- 
ging the surface to elude Soviet radar, 
and deliver its warhead squarely on 
target. 

> $248 million for advanced ICBM 
technology. Included in it is money for 
a new nuclear warhead called MaRv (for 
maneuverable re-entry vehicle) that 
could change direction in flight—some- 
thing no country’s ICBMs do now—to 
evade defensive missiles. It also would 
be more accurate than any existing Min- 
uteman warhead. 

> $16 million for the propulsion 
system of the Narwhal, a new small sub- 
marine that would carry an undeter- 
mined number of nuclear-tipped mis- 
siles and be so fast and maneuverable 
that it could presumably evade Soviet 
antisubmarine forces for years to come, 
though the Soviets have a surprise 
abuilding in that area themselves (see 
picture box below). 
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As further pressure on the Soviet 
to moderate their position at SALT II, 
Schlesinger recently disclosed that U.S. 
nuclear doctrine has been undergoing 
“major change” since last spring. For 
20 years American and Soviet strategy 
has been based on a concept of deter- 
rence that came to be known as mutual 
assured destruction. Called MAD, an ac- 
ronym coined by the Hudson Institute’s 
Brennan, the doctrine holds that peace 
is best maintained by threatening to 
obliterate an entire enemy society in re- 
taliation for a nuclear attack. Thus, the 
policymakers argue, nuclear war be- 
comes unthinkable. 

Over the past three years, however, 
Nixon has from time to time expressed 
ethical and practical reservations about 
MAD. In his foreign policy message to 
Congress last May, for example, the 
President declared that deterrence 
based on the ability to kill tens of mil- 
lions of Soviet citizens was “inconsistent 
with American values.” He also said 
that he wanted a nuclear strategy that 
would have “greater flexibility” a 
phrase that went unexplained—and vir- 
tually unnoticed by the public—until 
last summer. At that time, Schlesinger 
disclosed that the U.S. missile force was 
being retriggered to give the US. a 
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One awesome example of the Sovi- 


speeds up to 350 m. p.h. while flying or ly 


et Union's improving military technol- 
ogy is this gigantic vehicle. Now being 
tested over the Caspian Sea, the aircraft 
is the largest in the world, weighing an 
estimated 500 tons. 

The Soviet design employs a revo- 
lutionary principle: the jet blast from the 
eight engines mounted on the stubby for- 
ward wing is aimed to hit the water and 
bounce back up under the main wing to 
create a lifting bubble of air similar to 
that on which Hovercraft ride. When 
fully developed in the late 70s, the cre- 
ation is expected to thunder along at 
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"counterforce" capability; ie, the 
means to strike—if desired—only at So- 
viet military forces and installations 
rather than let loose a wholesale volley 
that would also destroy population 
centers. 

To justify the change in strategy, the 
Secretary of Defense argued that MIRV 
advances might tempt the Soviet Union 
tolauncha limited nuclear strike against 
the U.S. Under MAD, the only possible 
U.S. nuclear response would be an all- 
out attack on Soviet cities. That would 
not only be inhumane but suicidal, be- 
cause Russia would retain enough mis- 
siles—particularly those aboard subma- 
rines, which are virtually invulnerable 
to attack—to obliterate U.S. population 
centers. Consequently, the President 
might decide to save American lives by 
not retaliating, in effect acquiescing to 
the aggression. 

More Buttons. To avoid that, 
Schlesinger said, the President had to 
be allowed to respond in kind—for ex- 
ample, to destroy the submarine base at 
Murmansk in exchange for a hypothet- 
ical initial Russian obliteration of the 
USS. base at Groton, Conn. Says Schles- 
inger: “We cannot allow the Soviets uni- 
laterally to obtain a counterforce option 
that we ourselves lack. We must have a 

symmetrical balancing of the strategic 
forces on both sides." : 

The new strategy constitutes mul- 
tiplying the number of buttons available 
to be pushed in a crisis, to provide 
more varieties of retaliation. As Schles- 


- inger noted, “Most of the military ob- 


jectives are already targeted.” What 
Pentagon strategists are trying to do is 
war-game every. limited attack the So- 
viets could make and program an ap- 
propriate, specific, equivalent American 
response toit. Declares Schlesinger: *We 
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must maintain a military balance that 
offers no temptation to anybody.” And, 
he might have added, that encourages 
Moscow to continue along the détente 
road with the U.S. / 

To critics, the counterforce strategy 
constitutes a dangerous escalation, since 
it changes the rules of the nuclear game: 
by making nuclear war more flexible, it 
becomes more thinkable, perhaps more 
tolerable, and therefore more possible. 
They also think it an expensive esca- 
lation, believing that it will inevitably 
require more accurate missiles and 
perhaps even bigger ones. Declares Co- 
lumbia Professor Emile Benoit, an ex- 
pert on the economics of defense: “We 


. don't know how much we will spend, 


and we may be even less secure in the 
end.” Indeed, the 1975 budget request 
includes about $10 million for a Com- 
mand Data Buffer System that would 
allow the U.S. to switch a missile to a 
new target in 20 minutes. The process, 
which requires programming each mis- 
sile’s computers, now takes up to 36 
hours. 

Further, Benoit believes that coun- 
terforce could lead to irresistible pres- 
sure for the U.S. and USSR. to build 
more missile defense Systems. Under 
SALT I, both nations are restricted to to- 
ken defensive systems of two antibal- 
listic missile sites each. Some. critics 
warn that the Russians may look on 
counterforce not as a defensive measure 
butasan offensive one, enabling the U.S. 
tolaunch a limited first strike. 

But Schlesinger argues convincingly 
that a first strike by either country is im- 
possible until it finds a way to destroy 
the other’s missile-firing submarines. 
Both fleets are expected to be virtually 
invulnerable for the foreseeable future, 
despite vast amounts of money being 
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bring h 
st ] HA 
; “Rite but lacks the catapult needed to 
launch fixed-wing fighters or bombers. 
| Steady Improvements. Mean- 
While, the U.S. has trimmed its active 
ntisilz fleet to 174 major surface combat ships. 
llionaydNonetheless, Polmar believes that the 
deed, cwiJS. Navy still leads the Soviets in a 
fundarthumber of critical areas. Among them: 
clear stutarrier aviation (1,120. fighters and 
elling tfbombers aboard 14 attack carriers), nu- 
1g to c tlear-propelled surface ships and the 
nt onlizMbblity to refuel and resupply ships at 
ached alifgea, This last capability permits the U.S. 
a Schis10 keep a ship at sea for a longer period 
y, MIT of time than the Russians, though Pol- 
ann: Wimar expects the Soviets to catch up with- 
Ina year or two. 
Nonelit) In tactical aircraft, the U.S. still out- 
nt dirét/tlasses the Russians in performance, 
tute fo though not in numbers; however, the So- 
redics Mets have made steady improvements. 
cal m According to Admiral Moorer, they pro- 
ensei ced about eight new fighters in the 
ore. 960s, a decade in which the U.S. turned 
1¢ dui Bn only one—the problem-ridden 
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same time—one in Europe, 
another in Asia and a "brush- 
fire’ war somewhere else. 
Since the U.S. withdrew its 
forces from Viet Nam, how- 
ever, the strategic premise 
has been changed to 174 wars, 
with the main event envis- 
aged in Europe. 

From the Baltic to the 
Bohemian Forest, some 750,- 
000 NATO troops (190,000 of 
them supplied by the U.S. 
forces in West Germany) 
face approximately 850,000 
troops from the Warsaw Pact 
nations, though not all are of 
top quality. The Communists 
hold an even greater superi- 
ority in tactical aircraft 
(4,300 v. 1,890) and in tanks 
(about 19,000 v. 6,500). De- 
spite the antitank missiles the 
Arabs and Israelis used so ef- 
fectively against each other 
last year, military planners still consid- 
er the tank the key weapon in ground 
combat. The Soviets have both a new 
medium tank (the T-62) and a new light 
tank in production and are testing still 
another new medium tank. Nonetheless, 
as Schlesinger points out, the U.S. and 
its 13 NATO allies have "other compen- 
sating advantages." The most potent is 
a 7,000-to-3,500 edge in small, tactical 
nuclear warheads, which can be lofted 
at the enemy forces by artillery or short- 
range rockets in case of attack. 

Mutual Reductions. Many people 
would like to withdraw U.S. forces from 
Europe, but Schlesinger agrees with the 
Administration position that such a 
move would be disastrous 
without equivalent pullbacks 
by Russia. He views NATO as 
*the spine and adhesive" that 
holds off Soviet political pres- 
sure and the threat of "Fin- 
landization" of Europe. For 
three months, the NATO and 
Warsaw Pact countries have 
been conducting mutual force 
reductions talks in Vienna, 
and the Administration re- 
gards keeping American sol- 
diers in Europe as a bargain- 
ing chip that will force Soviet 
concessions. Says Schlesin- 
ger: "It would be foolhardy 
indeed not to give this pro- 
cess a chance to work itself — 
out.” So far, however, there . 
has been no visible progress i-e 
at the talks. The chief diffi- 
culty seems to be finding a é 
way to compensate for the 
fact that the U.S. would have. * 
to withdraw troops across the 
Atlantic, the Russians only to 
their borders near by. 

Apart from meeting the 
Soviet challenge in Europe 
and elsewhere, Schlesinger 
must contend with the mo- 
rale problems left over from 
Viet Nam, the nation’s long- 
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U.S. SOLDIERS ON THE FIRING RANGE 
Too many noncombatants. 


est and most unpopular war. Some top- 
ranking officers are still bitter that the 
politicians interfered with their conduct 
of the war. Their resentment contributes 
to a crisis of the military spirit that in- 
fects all ranks and may well be more dif- 
ficult to handle than the manifold prob- 
lems of race, drugs and discipline. 

There has been no decline in ap- 
plications to the military academies, but 
officers like Lieut. General Albert P. 
Clark, superintendent of the Air Force 
Academy, find “that Viet Nam has 
made things more difficult. The military 
image has been tarnished to the point 
where it is more difficult to make a man 
proud of the uniform.” Explains one in- 
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structor at the academy” Wivery YE OENE ROTCORTBA C ANKE: Schles- 
signed up to go to military school, they inger also is considering more PUE 
gave us parties. When these guys go backs. Last spring then-Secretary o De- 
home on leave, their girl friends won't — fense Elliot Richardson announced that 


let them wear their uniforms." 274 military installations in the U.S. 
Some officers think that the situa- would be closed, reduced or consolidated 
- tion is improving, and that pride in the to save $350 million a year. Schlesinger 


military is growing again, among enlist- has ordered the services to recommend 
ed men as well as officers. Brigadier this spring enough other bases that could 
General Charles C. Rogers, commander possibly be closed to save an additional 
of the VII Corps Artillery in Stuttgart, $500 million a year. l 

finds that “soldiers are beginning to Schlesinger must also devise a way 
wear their uniforms off duty again. Only to keep up the quality of the military’s 
a few do it, but that’s a step forward.” enlistees. In June 1973 the military draft 
Moreover, he detects “an improvement — ended, and the services began depending 
in morale, military courtesy and read- entirely on volunteers. Thanks to their 


iness to accept traditions. Soldiers still more dramatic missions and weaponry, 
ask ‘Why?’ and need explanations, but the Air Force and Navy have been able 
they offer much less resistance.” to meet their recruiting quotas. But the 


A more pressing problem to Schles- volunteer Army has not, and so far the 
inger is the efficient use of personnel. quality of the volunteers leaves some- 
thing to be desired. High 
school graduates now make 
up only 54% of the Army’s 
ranks (and only 41% of the 
volunteers during the last 
three months of 1973), com- 
pared with 67% ten years 
ago. Blacks accounted for 
27% of the new recruits in the 
last eleven months of 1973; 
in 1970 only 13% of all Army 
men were black. 

Schlesinger says that the 
Pentagon “cannot guarantee 
the success of a volunteer 
Army" but will make every 
effort to make it work. As an 
inducement to volunteers, 
Congress has approved bo- 
nuses—$2,500 for a high 
school graduate enlisting for 
four years in a combat arm, 
$15,000 to a doctor who signs 
up—and has dramatically 
raised military pay. It now 
costs taxpayers $12,448 a 
year to maintain each person 
in uniform, compared with 
$3,443 in 1950. In all, the vol- 
unteer force has added $3.1 
billion a year to the Pentagon 
budget. Manpower now ac- 


/ counts for 56% of defense 
Since 1968 U.S. forces have been cut costs, compared with 43% ten years ago. 
from 3.5 million men and women to 2.2 Still, even skeptics like Chairman John 
- million (during the same period, Rus- Stennis of the Senate Armed Services 
— sian forces grew from 3.2 million to 3.4 Committee agree that the volunteer 
million). But because of what the mil- Army should have three years to prove 
itary calls “grade creep,” the U.S. Army itself before a decision is made about 
today has one four-star general for ev- whether to resume the draft. 
ery 20,000 men, compared with one for Dwindling Reserves. Pentagon 
every 145,000 men during the Korean costs have also sharply escalated be- 
War. The other branches have similar- cause of the energy crisis. In 1973 the 
y exaggerated ratios of officers to men. military spent $1.6 billion for fuel; next 
Moreover, only about 15% of service- year it estimates the cost at $3.1 billion 
nen have combat jobs, a larger portion despite a drop of about 17% in usage. 
f personnel in noncombat jobs than The savings were accomplished by such 
ver before, hlesinger calls it the measures as cutting the time spent by 
e h-to-tail problem. j ships at sea by as much as 20% and mil- 
Last year Congress ordered the Pen- itary flying time by 18%. Schlesinger 
I ) trim 43,000 men from the mil- says that there has been "some degra- 
hlesinger intends to cut 58,000 — dation of readiness," even though in the 
His budge: 1975 does add event of a war the military could com- 
' _ mandeer fuel from civilians, Still, the 
. €utoff of Middle East oil caused reserve 
E hs 
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27.2% of the planned fede 
the year, down almost one rages 
point from this year, In 1964 n^ 
ery federal dollar went for dete i 
Sharp Attacks. Similar ar d j 
as well as an intense lobbyin E- A 
that involved buttonholing abou it 
ators, enabled Schlesinger to eet 
Pentagon’s 1974 procurement 1,0 
through Congress virtually us; V 
This year though, congressional i 
will make a sharp attack on the 
terforce nuclear strategy. Demy! Ri 
Senator Harold Hughes of log a 
plains: “Either the doctrine is wh Re 
new or it is the opening gun ina es 1 
arms race leading to a first-sirile ii : 
pability for the U.S. Schlesing ti arpl 
out our seeking a first-strike fore: m pric 
confirmation hearings. Is he nowt, 
to reverse himself?” Warns Dem: 
Senator Thomas J. McIntyre d'Asie 
Hampshire, chairman of the Sic, 
Armed Services Subcommittee 6 fien 
search and Development: “If S!sjrion 
ger is trying to pick a fight on fils'S)ance— 
capabilities, he's going to Bel on | |tonser 
Other than that debate, Schlsslliss. 
will probably encounter little op} hack tc 
to his budget from Congress. I'*{mittee, 
bers are too preoccupied by Wal mittee 
too worried about an economi: eisio 
down and too apprehensive a sltutic 
Russian advances in eee Mestic 
much of a fight. Even Den 3 
resentative Patriciá Schroeder ur PUTY 
rado, who has been a consiste 1 
of Pentagon spending, ped 
budget will come barreling T ict 
Schlesinger sees no cont ne 
the U.S.’s arming itself with ae EN 
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arm through agreement V! ‘oll 
Russia, he says, "is still PET * 
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.some of the nation's en- 
À aula showed some improve- 
pie Beat others were getting worse. 
tines of motorists at service 
s in parts of the U S. provided 
visible evidence of a deepening 
asoline last week, the more 
arcily of home-heating fuel ap- 
ared to be ended, at least for the time 
(ring. An unusually warm winter, com- 
at arp fined with dedicated conservation by 
i cee linericans, has cut demand for heating 
ake ie by about 11% below previous fore- 
(o pss Heating-fuel storage tanks are 
: e rimming over, even in the Northeast, 
iat Ra rich has been the most severely af- 
sion fisted region. Best of all, the first signs 
on the appeared that the Arab oil embargo on 
Dem he US: might be lifted. 
if s | Ripple Effect. Since the Arabs de- 
ON usted last month to sell France, Britain 
ne ind Belgium all the oil they need, sup- 
pun ]igi. in Europe have increased and 
We prices for heating oil have declined 
" m. sharply. In a ripple effect, U.S. heating- 
s noel ol prices by mid-February may go down 
s Den] MY OF more per gallon. 
| The improved outlook prodded the 
e l&nate to scuttle temporarily the Emer- 
‘ite ae Energy Act, which would have 
Of Sa i President Nixon authority to 
on fists E gasoline. An odd political alli- 
od fe Democratic liberals, Republican 
E ves and ardent environmen- 
fe opns igi d decisively to send the bill 
ass, liS Ei Mies eese dente conference com- 
y Wate mice i week the conference com- 
nomie “revisions t PRIUS ee bus 
ve at fiution um the bill, including the sub- 
sry f resti ei a plan to roll back some do- 
ocrais "i prices for its controver- 
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sial provision to curb windfall profits. 

That provision was opposed not only 
by oil-state Senators like Louisiana's 
Russell Long but also by many liberals 
who considered the plan unworkable. 
The environmentalists, led by Wiscon- 
sin Democrat Gaylord Nelson, were 
aghast at another provision that would 
have delayed until 1979 the imposition 
of “clean air" standards for factories and 
power plants that are shifting from oil to 
coal. All sides felt freer to drop or at least 
delay the bill because of the easing of oil 
supplies. Said Nelson: “We are not in an 
emergency situation right now.” 

This could lead some Americans to 
believe that the energy crisis is over, 
which it most assuredly is not. One 
symptom: layoffs resulting from the cri- 
sis are spreading. In January the nation’s 
unemployment rate rose from 4.8% to 
5.296. The Bureau of Labor Statistics at- 
tributed a “substantial” proportion of 
new joblessness to shortages of fuel and 
power. More ominously, Federal Energy 
Chief William Simon warned last week 
that the home-heating-oil situation is 
still “critical,” although stocks stand at 
185 million bbl., v. 137 million bbl. at 
the same time last year, when stocks 
were abnormally low. The big danger: 
a sudden cold snap could quickly de- 
plete inventories. ; 

Because U.S. refiners are cranking 
out maximum amounts of home-heating 
fuel, production of gasoline has lagged. 
US. refineries are designed so that when 
the output of one product rises, that of 
the other declines. The gasoline short- 
age is severe, and it could get worse, par- 
ticularly along the Eastern seaboard 
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from Maine to Maryland and in Ari- 
zona, Oregon and Hawaii. The Aloha 
State imposed a mandatory rationing 
plan last week. Drivers whose license 
plates end in even numbers will be able 
to buy gasoline only on even-numbered 
dates, and drivers with odd numbers on 
odd dates. Gasoline is also becoming 
more expensive. Major-brand gasoline 
is now selling in big cities for an av- 
erage of 45.9¢, compared with 40.4¢ last 
November. 

Penny Boost. Simon is considering 
several methods of encouraging refiners 
to increase gasoline output. One way 
would be simply to order them to crank 
out more gasoline and cut back on pro- 
duction of distillates like heating oil and 
diesel fuel, but the Federal Energy Of- 
fice’s authority to do that is unclear. A 
more likely method would be to allow a 
penny per gallon increase in the price 
of gasoline while subtracting the same 
amount from distillate prices—the re- 
verse of what the Government did last 
year to boost fuel-oil production. A third 
method would be to do nothing. Refin- 
ers usually switch from distillates to gas- 
oline in the late winter to build up in- 
ventories for the summer driving season. 

Despite President Nixon’s vehe- 
ment philosophical opposition to ration- 
ing, the FEO is also preparing for just 
such a program. It will be ready in ear- 
ly March, but could not go into effect 
until Congress gives the Administration 
the necessary legal authority. Last week 
Simon’s deputy John C. Sawhill dis- 
played the first of 2.9 billion ration cou- 
pons that rolled off the presses at the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. The 
black and white coupons bear a like- 
ness of George Washington and look a 
bit like miniature dollar bills. 

Whether the coupons will ever be 
used depends largely on when the Ar- 


' abs lift the embargo and whether they 
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~ mand remains checked, a return to pre- 
. boycott levels of production by the Arab 
states could lead to a temporary world 
oversupply of oil—and falling prices. 
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also increase production. In his State of 
the Union speech the President declared 
that he had been "assured through my 
personal contacts with friendly leaders 
in the Middle Eastern area that an ur- 
Bent meeting will be called in the im- 
mediate future to discuss the lifting of 
the oil embargo." Before he spoke, Nix- 
on's remarks were reviewed by Saudi 
Arabia's King Faisal and Egypt’s Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat, the two most influ- 
ential Arab leaders. Both informed the 
President that they would press. for a 
quick end to the embargo at the next 
Arab oil ministers meeting, scheduled 
for Feb. 14 in Tripoli. But a lifting of 
the boycott will be strongly opposed by 
Libya, Iraq and Kuwait. The main prob- 
lem is that the disengagement of Israeli 
and Egyptian forces along the Suez front 
falls far short of fulfilling the conditions 
laid down by the Arabs on Dec. 8. They 
then declared that oil shipments to the 
U.S. would not resume until the Israelis 
agreed to pull back to their 1967 bor- 
ders on a clear timetable guaranteed by 
the U.S. 

Plan for Sharing. A different split 
threatens the outcome of a meeting of 
oil-consuming nations that Nixon will 
convene in Washington on Feb. 11. The 
purpose is to formulate a plan for shar- 
ing scarce energy supplies among na- 
tions. That may well be impossible be- 
cause Japan and several European 
nations, including Britain and France, 
are scrambling to ensure their own sup- 
plies of oil with no thought of other coun- 
tries’ problems. France hopes to sign an 
agreement with Saudi Arabia under 
which the French will receive 5.6 bil- 
lion bbl. of oil over the next two dec- 
ades in exchange for French products. 
In Japan, the government extended a 
royal welcome to two barnstorming 
Arab oil ministers, Saudi Arabia’s Sheik 
Ahmed Zaki Yamani and Algeria’s Be- 
laid Abdessalam. They were granted an 
unusual 30-minute audience with Em- 
peror Hirohito. Like a king granting 
gifts to supplicants, Yamani declared 
that “Japan is in the No, 1 position both 
to help us and to be the recipient of Sau- 
di Arabian oil on a long term basis." 
Minister of International Trade and In- 
dustry Yasuhiro Nakasone; on a recent 
Middle East swing, closed deals that 
could give $1.5 billion in Japanese cred- 
its to Arab states in exchange for guar- 
anteed oil shipments. 

The Arabs are encouraging these bi- 
lateral pacts because they want to take 
advantage of international disarray 
while they can. Since the production cut- 
backs began in October, other countries 
have stepped up their output. Indone- 
Sia's daily production has gone from 1.3 
million bbl. in September to 1.4 million 


bbl; Nigeria's from 2.1 million bbl. to 


million bbl; Iran's from 5.8 million 


bbl. If these and other 
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PROTEST 


Highways of Violence 


Shootings, beatings and other vio- 
lence flared along major highways last 
week as independent truck owners 
sought to tie up the nation’s road trans- 
port to protest the rising price and scar- 
city of diesel fuel. Rejecting an Admin- 
istration offer aimed at satisfying. their 
complaints, the loosely organized inde- 
pendents called a nationwide strike that 
has disrupted shipments of steel and oth- 
er materials and threatens some cities 
with food shortages. 

The 100,000 independents, who are 
self-employed and use their own rigs to 
haul goods for trucking companies on a 
contract basis, can average $20,000 a 
year in normal times. They argue that 
the shortage of fuel and the rise in prices 
from around 27¢ per gal. in September 
to 45e at present is paring their income 
by one-third or more. They complain 
that fuel-short stations often limit them 
to 25 or even ten gallons at a time. That 
has forced them to lose time and mon- 
ey chasing from truck stop to truck Stop 
to keep their rigs running. About half 
of the nation's food is shipped in trucks, 
and the potential for disruption in a full- 
scale walkout is enormous. 

To head off the strike, W.J. Usery 
Jr., director of the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, promised last 
week that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission would permit the indepen- 
dents to pass through to the trucking 
companies the cost of fuel-price increas- 
es in the form of higher freight rates, 
Usery also agreed to set up a special al- 
location plan for truck-fueling stations, 
ensuring that they will get 10% more 
than they sold in 1972. That was not 
good enough for leaders of such inde- 
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pendent organizations as the p ene 
Association of Steel Haulers ani figh pr 
Council of Independent Trucker, m, H 
thumbed down the proposal. On aati 
ing point: freight rates of about onetfeld: “I 
of the striking independents—thosiitaffic i 
haul perishables like farm prodidyouldn 
cattle—are not regulated by theicc\), 
der the Government proposal, ti 
drivers would have to rely on thet 
faith of the wholesalers they co 
with to pay higher rates voluntarily. | 
The Teamsters Union, which uring 
resents about 450,000 long-haul AM fas sta 
including independents and thos progr 
ployed by trucking firms, has stood” f Amer 
from the strike, and President Fe 
Fitzsimmons has cautioned " 
"taking matters into your own f 
To impose their will, the morem 


fuse to join in the strike. n 
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Among the notable effects of the en- 
fy shortage !S a radical change in oil- 
y advertising. Surprising as it 

Dompany à 

fay appear to readers and TV viewers 

ho see a sudden gush of oil ads, few 
jor oil firms have increased their ad- 
lertising . much, and many have cut 
lick. But the ads that do run are not 
iimed at selling gasoline; they tend to 
te institutional ads that seek to explain 
he Frajhe energy crisis and the companies’ 
ers ani figh profits. Says Paul Haynie, a Need- 
ucker; sham, Harper & Steers executive who 
L. Ones: handles advertising for Atlantic Rich- 
Dut one-field: “It didn’t make sense to promote 
—thoxiifaffic into Arco stations when there 
proditájouldn't be enough gas to go around." 
theKCl! At first, the new ads were mostly 
posal, Blteatises on the origins of the shortage 
on theHor exhortations to conserve energy. 
y QjAmoco, which last April dropped a 
intaril. SI million product campaign aimed at 
which luring vacationers into the company's 
naul difas stations, now runs print and TV 
] thos progress reports" on subjects such as 
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ght watchers: Leave your car in the garage. 
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petite." With cameras, Atlantic Rich- 
field followed two overweight men 
around while they attempted to live 
without their cars. Each of them lost 35 
pounds in three months of walking and 
watching their diets. Arco commercials 
now advise weight watchers: “Leave 
your car in the garage." 

Harder Line. Lately the companies 
have been taking a harder line against 
criticism. Last month Texaco headlined 
full-page newspaper ads: “We're not 
holding back anything.” The ad said 
that Texaco was supplying comprehen- 
sive statistics to federal officials that 
proved there was a genuine shortage of 
fuel. Mobil warned in newspapers: 
“Don’t read these ads if you've made 
up your mind about oil profits.” Justi- 
fying the corporation's 47% earnings in- 
crease in 1973, the ad said: “A compa- 
ny cannot continue for many years to 
make new investments unless it earns a 
satisfactory rate of return." 

Many companies are spending less 
on energy-crisis ads than they did on 
their old product pitches. Oil firms tend 
to guard their advertising figures jealous- 
ly. But Standard of California cut its ad- 
vertising budget by 70% last year; Atlan- 
tic Richfield’s 1974 ad budget is 40% 
lower than last year’s. Standard of Indi- 
ana executives predict that in 1974 their 
advertising outlay will be less than half 
the $28 million it was in 1970. One of the 
few firms that plan to advertise more is 

Exxon, which anticipates a “substantial 
increase” over last year’s expenditure. - 

Are the ads successful? According 
to a survey by the D'Arcy-MacManus 
& Masius advertising agency. Amoco's 
“Dial Down" campaign, which urges 
householders to lower their thermostats, 
was considered "believable" by 9596 of 
those who saw it; 6896 of those surveyed 
thought that Amoco was "sincerely con- 
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cerned in helping solve the shortage." 
On the other hand, three U.S. Senators 
and three Congressmen have petitioned 
the Federal Trade Commission to de- 
mand substantiation for such statements 
as Shell's claims that it has a solution to 
oil spills with its “oil herder.” a chem- 
ical pollution fighter, and that its off- 
shore drilling platforms in the Gulf of 
Mexico are enhancing the environment 
for marine life. Within a few weeks, the 
FTC may ask the companies for data to 
back their claims. If the commission 
deems any ads misleading, it may de- 
mand that the companies run corrective 
ads. In that case, there could be a legal 
battle. The FTC has jurisdiction over 
product ads, but institutional ads may 
well be covered by the free-speech pro- 
visions of the First Amendment. 

At their best. the institutional ads 
are truthful and informative. One ex- 
ample: Exxon’s recent explanations of 
how it will spend $16 billion on expan- 
sion and exploration over the next four 
years. Other ads are heavyhanded, self- 
serving and sprinkled with half truths. 
Asks one Mobil ad: “Are oil profits big? 
Right. Big enough? Wrong. So says the 
Chase Manhattan Bank.” That is like 
asking American Motors whether small 
cars have a future. A Gulf ad correctly 
states that the energy crisis is partly a re- 
sult of Government regulations that kept. 
oil and gasoline prices so low that they 
encouraged overconsumption; the ad 
naturally does not mention that the oil 
industry’s advertising, which for years 
exhorted customers to consume ever 
greater quantities of its products, is also 
partly to blame. 


SUPPLY 
Canada’s East-West Split 


Historic economic tensions not un- 
like those that long separated the rural 
South from the urban North in the U.S. 
continue to trouble Canada, dividing its 
industrial East from the agricultural and 
mineral-rich West. The energy crisis has 
catalyzed these problems, threatening a 
constitutional conflict. 

The British North America Act. 
Canada's constitution, allows provinces 
to retain control of their natural resourc- 
es. People in Alberta and Saskatchewan 
commonly believe that they, not the fed- 
eral government. should choose the mar- 
kets and collect the taxes on oil pumped 
from the vast reserves within their bor- 
ders. Easterners and Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau's government maintain 
that the oil is a national treasure and 
that its sale abroad should be controlled 
and taxed by the federal government. 
The U.S. is the third party with an i 
terest in the dispute; last year an a 
erage 1:2 million bbl. of oil per day, 
around 7% of U.S. consumption, flo 
through pipelines from the Canad 
West to the U.S. Midwest. 

Billions in tax revenues are at 
After oil prices started leap 
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PRIME MINISTER PIERRE TRUDEAU 
Who collects the taxes? 


world market, Canada began increasing 
its own take on exports. In October it 
slapped on its first oil export tax—40¢ 
per bbl.—and by last week this levy had 
been stepped up to $6.40 per bbl.: the re- 
sult is a current export price of $10.50 
per bbl. While the Canadians are fight- 
ing over whether the provinces or the 
federal government should get the bulk 
of these taxes, the U.S. is arguing that 
the levies should be lowered. 

Cheaper by Sea. The longer-term 
and more important issue is not who gets 
the taxes but who gets the oil. Because 
a pipeline from western Canada feeds 
the U.S. but no pipelines directly serve 
eastern Canada, it has been cheaper for 
the East to import oil by sea from Ven- 
ezuela and the Middle East than over- 
land from the West. But rising import 
costs are making western oil economical 
in the East, and by the end of 1975, a 
pipeline extension will supply the East 
directly. When it opens up, western lead- 
ers would like to continue selling to the 
U.S., if only because it would provide a 
Buaranteed source of export-tax reve- 
nue. Easterners want most of the fuel 
for their own industries and homes, and 

of course they would not have to pay ex- 
port taxes, 

The opposing views clashed head- 
on late last month at a nationally tele- 
vised conference of Trudeau and pro- 
vincial premiers in Ottawa. Both sides 
voiced strong arguments, For its part, 
eastern Canada is suffering from short- 

ages and high prices. A gallon of reg- 
- —  ular gasoline costs 69e in Montreal, com-. 
* pared with only 47e in much of the West. 
: a —.À temporary compromise on oil export 
` taxes was hammered out at the Ottawa 
meeting. Half of the tax revenues will 
go to the oil-exporting provinces and 
half to the federal government, which 
will use its share to subsidize lower gas 
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prices in the East. But that agreement 
will run only until April, by which time 
either a new deal will have to be worked 


out, or the squabbling will start again. 


The outlook for the U.S. is even less 
promising. Last week a Canadian del- 
egation led by Energy Minister Donald 
Macdonald went to Washington to con- 
fer with Energy Chief William Simon 
and other U.S. officials. Canada is the 
only Western nation that pumps more 
oil than it consumes, but the Canadians 
told their American counterparts that 
Canada will soon be burning all the oil 
that it can produce. In the meantime, 
there is little chance that the export tax 


will be significantly reduced. 


FUELS 


Oil and Water Alchemy 


Eric Cottell, a British-born inventor. 


does not change base metals into gold, 
but he does mix oil and water—and 
these days that may be the most wel- 
come alchemy of all. Cottell claims that 
in a furnace a blend of three parts oil 
and one part water burns so much more 
cleanly and efficiently than ordinary oil 
that it can cut fuel consumption by at 
least 20% while producing almost no 
Soot or ash. He also claims that road 
tests show that a car can run on 18% 
water and 82% gasoline, with such a low 
output of pollutants that the engine does 
not need the mileage-robbing emission- 
control devices required on new cars. 
Similar results are reported by Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma Professor Walter Ew- 
bank, who is testing a gasoline blend 
containing 13% water on some Postal 
Service trucks. 

Cottell’s process is being used ex- 
perimentally in the boiler rooms of a 
grade school and Adelphi University, 
both on Long Island. Based on favor- 
able early results at the grade school, 
Francis Cashin, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Energy and Environment of 
the New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, recommended that 
Adelphi try the process. The university 
is devising a series of tests, and Cashin 


expects the boilers’ efficiency (the 
amount of energy that they can draw 


from a given amount of fuel) to rise sig- 


nificantly. This month the government 
of Nassau County, N.Y., plans to begin 
burning oil and water in the boilers of 
the county executive center. 


Cottell, 50, took out his first major 


patent 22 years ago on a device to break 
down and emulsify heavy liquids. His 
process is still widely used to prepare 
Worcestershire sauce, ketchup, cosmet- 
Ics and paint. Five years ago he set out to 
design a more advanced machine, which 
would have enough force to rip apart sin- 
gle-cell organisms, releasing their pro- 
tein to provide a cheap and plentiful 
food supplement. He 
Ultrasonic Reactor, 

larger than a long loaf of bread and re- 
sembles an electric drill. The reactor isa 
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aris haute couture salons last 
‘ing and summer col- 
ked as if they had just 
a Jean Harlow or Greta 
q E movie. Hemlines nae iad 
Pid-calf. necklines plunged revealingly; 
1 shes were flowingly full again. This 
; ; of what may have been cou- 
est era—from the mid-1920s 
30s—was not simply a sa- 
Jute to nostalgia. The designers seemed 
afo be saying that high fashion belongs 
fo those with a yearning for bygone ele- 
ifyance—and the means to afford some 
ry up-to-date prices. 
Gone from most salons was the 
Menon; &culptured, hard-edge look pioneered by 
1, bu (Courreges, Cardin and Gernreich. No 
Ision prelmore tight minis. No plastic helmets or 
nto afi vinyl unisex jumpsuits. Instead, the em- 
de ino phasis is once again on the most basic 
the oj df feminine garments: the dress. Liber- 
um ofte hied from the crisp, form-fitted lines of 
quick, rffecent seasons, it now billows, ripples 
and flows. "I don't care if the biggest- 
«selling thing in stores is pants,” said De- 
signer Oscar de la Renta, whose own 
ew collection opened last week in New 
ork. "The dress is in." 
| One key to the change lies in 
lFrances exquisite fabrics—luxuriant 
imesilk, crepe de chine, shantung, georgette, 
satin. These are meticulously cut and 
dined, often on the diagonal introduced 
n the 1920s by Madeleine Vionnet 
—Who is inactive but still alert at 97. 
he “bias cut" makes clothes drape sex- 
1 against the body. Since the favored 
pres of 1974 are gossamer-thin and al- 
ae unlined, they need, even demand 
in ple length to prevent skirts from be- 
Eee ntonally hoisted at the slight- 
ERN p The result is a calf-length 
e at is wider, freer and not quite 
$ E the ill-fated midi of 1970. 
eee Provocation. The 1930s 
Te ies echoed by every Paris cou- 
rand UN Orori Balmain, Scherr- 
mS ee to Dior, St. Laurent and 
Sc the ces Bohan, Dior's successor, 
supple, pace. His skirts were long 
Waist ath . His jackets, closed at the 
Cas a narrow belt, were full and 
lal. Evenin dre : 
às lingerie hi g dresses, as diaphanous 
Ed ant of luxury—and bed. 
"ant. Tak urely; but also sexy—and el- 
| lavishly an Bohan's shirts, which were 
f alike QUEEN by buyers and crit- 
deliberate me of the most striking were 
| ciant n) provocative with deep, in- 
Ad thin ecklines or low square necks 
Under | Shoulder straps. What to wear 
j [signe Se blouses? According to the 
» absolutely nothing. 
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with print, tie-neck, full blouses that ease 
into soft yokes in back and bands at wrist 
or elbow. St. Laurent’s beloved tunic re- 
appeared, belted over wide pants or 
pleated skirts. For daytime dresses, he 
used every sort of pleat—box, inverted, 
knife, flat, broad—to gain an almost sub- 
liminal, flickering effect 

Although the Chanel styles never 
stray far from Founder Coco's ideal of 
refinement, this season's collection 
caused controversy. Designed by Disci- 
ples Jean Cazaubon and Yvonne Dudel, 
the line ran to vaporous chiffon gowns, 
gored skirts, lingerie-style blouses. But 
instead of the calf-length skirt that oth- 
er couturiers adopted, Coco’s designers 
raised the hemline to just below the 
knee, In the eyes of Syndicated Critic 
Eugenia Sheppard, that “broke the 
charm of those once magic proportions.” 

Despite the strong emphasis on the 
dress, the couturiers offered plenty of 
pants. Many buyers were especially im- 
pressed by Givenchy’s creations in black 
crepe. Often heavily cuffed, they were 
so loose, free and floppy that they looked 
almost like skirts when in motion. Says 
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ST. LAURENT'S TAILORED PANTSUIT 
An easy, sexy elegance. 


Sidney Gittler of Ohrbach's: "They are 
the widest shown anywhere and they 
look wonderful." 

Will the "retro fashions" of the sa- 
lons—most of which cost $2,000 and up 
—mean anything to ordinary clothes 
buyers? Certainly not to the faded-den- 
im and corduroy set; and very little to 
devotees of sportswear, still the most 
popular look by far among U.S. wom- 
en. The couturiers almost self-con- 
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GIVENCHY'S PAJAMA-STYLE PANTS 


` 


CHRISTIAN DIOR'S THIN-STRAPPED GOWN 


sciously shied away from anything re- 
sembling sportif, the lines that in the past 
have been most successfully “knocked 
off by ready-to-wear imitators. 

Paris’ fashions will not be easily cop- 
ied: their opulent fabrics and bias cut- 
ting make certain of that. But they may 
well influence more top-of-the-line 
ready-made clothes in the U.S. than any 
other recent showing. Meanwhile, al- 
most anyone can get a feel for the new- 
old look in accessories. "Jettison your 
wide belts and get thin ones,” advises 
Robert Fountain, vice president of Lord 
& Taylor. "Buy high-heeled sandal: 
The chunky look has gone in earrin, 
shoes, handbags. Everything is 
fresher, softer." E" 


—————— —— 


UGANDA ENVOY ELIZABETH 


Uganda's unpredictable General Idi 
Amin ("Big Daddy") Dada may be a 
Moslem, but last week he was sounding 
offon equal rights for women. Suiting ac- 
tion to his words, he appointed as Ugan- 
da's Ambassador to Egypt Princess Eliz- 
abeth of Toro, 34, once a top fashion 
model and Uganda's first woman bar- 
rister. The princess has been a firm 
Amin supporter since Big Daddy seized 
power in 1971. She was rewarded with 
a U.N. post and the job of roving am- 
bassador for Amin. Packing her bags in 
her Kampala home, the statuesque prin- 
cess (her family were deposed as rulers 
of Toro in 1966) said that she would be 
known simply as Elizabeth Bagaya in 
Cairo. Sounding like a lady the boss can 
count on, she added: “I am excited and 
grateful that General Amin, a champion 
of the Arab cause, has chosen me." 

a 

Trouble is stirring in Nirvana. A.C. 
Bhakivedanta, Swami of the Hare 
Krishna movement, at a news confer- 
ence in Hong Kong last week denounced 
a rival guru: self-styled divinity Maha- 
raj Ji, 16, now counseling his disciples 
in California. The ascetic swami, whose 
followers constitute a kind of saffron- 
robed Hindu version of the Salvation 
Army, began by saying, “You've got to 
decide whether he is God, or a dog.” 
Noting the young leader's luxurious life 
style, the swami declared rather omi- 
nously, “He is cheating people, but he 
will be cheated in a bigger way. When 

God meets cheats, he can be a better 
cheat than they.” 


a 
Blond, blue-eyed and unabashed 
Christopher Tanner, 4, of Pasadena, 
Calif., looked over his fellow model and 
decided that a correction was in order. 
“I’m going to pull your nose off!” he 
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cried, tugging at the proboscis of Cal- 
ifornia Governor Ronald Reagan. Chris, 
who has several birth defects, was pos- 
ing with Reagan in the Govérnor's Sac- 
ramento office for an Easter Seal fund- 
raising poster. "Hey," Brinned Reagan, 
"I'm going to take your nose off too," 
and he returned a friendly tweak. Then 
he offered his constituent a perk: the jar 
of jelly beans he keeps on his desk. 
a 


_ Emitting a couple of uninhibited 
shrieks, Mrs. Mark Phillips clung to 
the toboggan her husband was expert- 
ly maneuvering down the fast hill. Hav- 
ing arrived safely at the bottom, Prin- 
cess Anne regained her composure as 
she and Mark mingled with the guests 
at a winter-games party thrown in their 
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JOHN KENNEDY LANDS ONE ON ALI BEFORE THE FIGHT 


POSTER BOY CHRIS TWEAKS GOVERNOR REAGAN'S NOSE 
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a 
Muhammad Ali glowed i 
satin robe while Joe Frac gil) 
in crushed velvet, wit 
across the back. Still, the 
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but lost sartorially to 
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IL. Radzi lack and gold striped 
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fe ie warmup jabs with the fighter 
his dressing room. Then he snapped 
Ile action with his Nikon. And after 
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Ali had shrewdly outpointed Frazier in 
twelve rounds, he gave John a unique 
trophy: his bloodstained trunks. 
n 
Veteran Hollywood Musical Star 
Jane Powell, 44, will make her Broad- 
way debut on schedule this week in the 
"20s hit show /rene despite a behind- 
the-scenes handicap. Director Gower 
Champion, busy with a new musical, de- 
clined to rehearse with Jane. Luckily, 
an interim replacement was at hand: 
Debbie Reynolds, 41, her predecessor as 
Irene. "Debbie helped me in every pos- 
sible way," said a delighted Jane. "She 
kept people from confusing me, and 
even found a wig to match my hair." 
Gratitude aside, Powell intends to leave 
her own stamp on the role of the plucky 
piano tuner who makes it to Long Is- 
land's Gold Coast. For one thing, she 
added a song, J’ Always Chasing Rain- 
bows. “My forte is singing,” she declared. 
“Debbie is basically a comedienne.” 
a 
It has been 21 years since Bonjour 
Tristesse established Schoolgirl Fran- 
goise Sagan as the enfant terrible of 
French letters. She is finishing up her 
ninth novel, which she describes as “not 
a love story. It’s about an obsession, and 
based partly in the U.S.” Sagan is an ail- 
ing 38. Her life has been scarred with 
drama:, two divorces, a near-fatal auto 
accident, a bout with habitual gambling. 
Dividing her time between a Paris apart- 
ment and a Normandy house, Sagan is 
still planning, as she announced last 
year, to live in Ireland, at least for half 
the year. It has nothing to do with the 
fact that the Irish Republic exempts 
writers from income taxes, said Sagan, 
who has had trouble holding on to her 
royalties in the past. “C'est vide [It’s 
empty],” she exclaimed. 
a 
At 78, Jack Dempsey is still not a 
man to count out, as his landlords have 
learned. It seems that the Inch Corp., 
a real-estate holding company, 
bought the building that houses 
Jack Dempsey restaurant, a 
Broadway landmark for tourists 
and the prizefight crowd, in 
1967. Since then, Inch has tried 
to evict Jack on the grounds that 
his lease is no longer valid. Tak- 
ing him to court in June 1973, 
Inch was outpointed when 
Dempsey won the ruling. Bounc- 
ing back, Inch sued again in De- 
cember. Last week a judge again 
gave Dempsey the decision. 
Even as Jack savored a victory 
lemonade, among pictures of 
past triumphs, an Inch lawyer 
arrived at the restaurant to serve 
him with still more papers. “This 
time I'll use four-ounce gloves 
like in the old days,” said Demp- 
sey. "They're harder—you don't 
have to hit so many times." 
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Died. Murray M. Chotiner, 64, long- 
time adviser to Richard Nixon; of a 
blood clot resulting from an auto acci- 
dent: in Washington, D.C. Alternately 
good-natured and blunt, Chotiner was 
a sharp Los Angeles criminal lawyer 
and a cunning. bare-knuckled politician 
who first met Nixon during the 1946 
congressional campaign and advised 
him to depict his opponent, Jerry Voo- 
rhis, as an ally of Communism. Cho- 
tiner planned a similar strategy for Nix- 
on's 1950 Senate race against Helen 
Gahagan Douglas. Chotiner advised 
Nixon at the time of his famous "Check- 
ers" speech in 1952, but their relation- 
ship was temporarily dissolved in 1956 
when Chotiner was called before a Sen- 
ate subcommittee to explain his deal- 
ings with clothing manufacturers ac- 
cused of Government Kickbacks. He 
reappeared on the White House staff in 
1970 as a special counsel, and recently 
admitted having hired two journalists at 
$1.000 a week to supply the 1972 Nix- 
on campaign for re-election with spe- 
cial information on George McGovern. 


a 

Died. H.E. (for Herbert Ernest) 
Bates, 68, novelist and short story writ- 
er; after a brief illness; in Canterbury, 
England. In the tradition of Thomas 
Hardy, Bates celebrated rural England 
in most of his 50 or so books. During 
World War II, he was commissioned by 
the R.A.F. to write fiction about the war; 
Fair Stood the Wind for France (1944), 
about a British bomber pilot shot down 
over French soil, was one of the out- 
standing results. Bates was best known 
in the U.S. for The Darling Buds of May 
(1958), a novel about the zany fruit- 
picking, scrap-dealing Larkin family 
that was made into the movie The Mat- 
ing Game. 

a 

Died. General George Grivas, 75, 
head of the successful underground Cyp- 
riot revolt against the British in the late 
1950s and ofa guerrilla movement fight- 
ing for the union of Cyprus and Greece 
(see THE WORLD). 


a 

Died. Major General Sir Edward L. 
Spears, 87, British soldier, diplomat and 
war historian; in London. A lifelong 
Francophile, Spears was sent as Win- 
ston Churchill’s personal representative 
to the crumbling French Third Repub- 
lic in 1940, later wrote about the fall of 
France in Assignment to Catastrophe. 
Spears devised Charles de Gaulle’s last- 
minute escape to London and helped 
him organize the Free French forces. 
Spears’ first wife was the American-born 
novelist Mary Borden (Margin of Error), 
who died in 1968. 


LI 
Died. Samuel Goldwyn, 91, a found- 
ing father of Hollywood's film industry 
and a leading independent producer for 
nearly 50 years (see SHOW BUSINESS ~~ 
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Trying to Be Vicious 


The Uncle Sam hat and costume and 
the forcefully extended index finger eas- 
ily evoke the World. War I recruiting 
poster. The face, though out of context, 

is similarly recognizable: the gimlet eyes, 
bowling-pin nose and mashed-potato 
jowls could only be a particularly cruel 
caricature of Richard Nixon. And the 
message boldly lettered around the car- 
toon character provides a jolt that 
shakes the drawing’s dissonant elements 
into place: YOU NEED ME. 

The drawing is the work of Miami 
News Cartoonist Don Wright, 40. The 
President has been getting roughhouse 
treatment on many editorial pages since 
Watergate began, but no one has been 
harder on Nixon than Wright. Along 
with the Denver Post's Patrick Oliphant, 
the Washington Post's Herblock and the 
Los Angeles Times's. Paul Conrad, 
Wright is now one of the nation's most 
widely published editorial cartoonists. 
Whether he is shown carrying on both 
ends of a phone conversation (and lis- 
tening in on earphones in the middle) 
or provoking hysterical laughter in a 
Martian seeking earth's leader, Wright's 
Nixon is an unvarying emblem of sin- 
ister paranoia or clownish ineptitude. 

No Guilt. His cartoons are syndi- 
cated in 32 papers, and Wright admits 
that much of his mail taxes him with 
cruelty to the President. “I try to ex- 
plain, Wright says, "that the only 
weapon I have is distortion and exag- 
geration, and I ask them whether they 
agree or disagree with the point that I 
was trying to make," But Wright, a 
Democrat who lampooned Lyndon 
Johnson, harbors no guilt: *I don't be- 
lieve it's possible to be too rough on Pres- 
ident Nixon or on any Administration 
that has sought to get away with some 
of the things that this Administration 
has." 


NEWS CARTOONIST D 
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Wright was not always so politically 
engaged. He joined the News as a copy 
boy after graduating from high school 
in 1952. During stints as a photographer 
and picture editor, he dashed off car- 
toons for the paper's editors, who fre- 
quently posted them on newsroom bul- 
letin boards. In 1963 he was persuaded 
to seek a wider audience by drawing full 
time. "I had no idea what an editorial 
cartoonist was or what he was supposed 
to do," says Wright, "except that he was 
supposed to have an opinion." Having 
few firm views on current affairs, he was 
forced to educate himself rapidly. 
Wright also faced tough competition 
from Bill Mauldin and Herblock, whose 
syndicated work was available to News 
editors. Wright proceeded to mimic 
their styles "because they were supposed 
to be the best." Looking back on his ear- 
ly efforts, Wright wonders “why the hell 
the paper ever stuck with me.” 

One good reason occurred three 
years after his debut, when Wright was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize; the winning 
cartoon showed two survivors of a nu- 
clear holocaust in a bomb-pocked land- 
scape and was captioned: “You mean 
you were bluffing?" Since then, Wright 
has abandoned the pencil-and-charcoal 
effects favored by Mauldin and Her- 
block. He has developed his own pen- 
and-ink style, in which faces and forms 
are distorted past realistic limits. His de- 
cisive lines and elongated figures are 
reminiscent of the technique of British 
Caricaturist Ronald Searle. Wright’s 
characters, with their ballooning eye- 
balls, pinprick pupils and ramshackle 
poses, seem to have stepped out of a 
Road Runner animated cartoon. 

Wright’s visual effects are often 
striking: a consumer trapped between 
the buns of a “Nixonburger,” two mod- 
est chairs labeled "Legislative" and “Ju- 
dicial” dwarfed by an “Executive” 
throne. And he does not mind demand- 
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PUBLISHER RUPERT MURDOCH 
Amid the buzzes, no sting. 


to the young family audience we want.” 
For all its faults, Vol. I, No. 1 of the 
Star is written with zest; many may find 
it the “good read" Murdoch wants it to 
be. The Star's first issues are being put 
out by a team of veterans from other 
Murdoch’ papers and a growing num- 
ber of American recruits. Murdoch 
plans a full-time staff of 30, will hire an 
American editor after the shakedown 
period is over. He has launched a 
$5,000,000 promotion campaign and 
hopes to begin national distribution 
within four months if things go well. 
Murdoch has confounded skeptics in the 
past, and the U.S. may indeed be vul- 
nerable to foreign attack. As another 
Star story points out; “If all the Chi- 
nese jumped up and down in unison, the 
vibrations would cause a tidal wave that 
could engulf America.” 


Short Takes 


> Christian Science Monitor Corre- 
spondent Richard L. Strout, 75, picked 
up his first congressional-press-gallery 
membership card in 1923. He has cov- 
ered every President from Harding to 
Nixon, reported on the Teapot Dome 
and Watergate hearings and, on the side, 
written the New Republic's weekly col- 
umn, TRB. Last week Strout was with- 
out his gallery card for the first time in 
51 years. It was not renewed because 
he had refused to comply with a new 
rule handed down by the gallery's five- 
man governing board. To retain their ac- 
creditation, reporters must now promise 
not to accept fees for moonlighting pro- 
motional or advertising chores they may 
do, "including payment for appearances 
on radio or television programs spon- 
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sored by any members of Congress or 
the Federal Government." 

Strout, who has appeared as a mod- 
erator (at $75 a clip) on Voice of Amer- 
ica broadcasts, told the board that he 
has no intention of abandoning radio: 
“I said that I thought the VOA was a pret- 
ty good thing. I told them that in my 
judgment, often fallible, they were mak- 
inga mistake." The board did not agree. 
In response to the atmosphere created 
by Watergate, the rule was laid down 
to keep congressional reporters from be- 
ing (or seeming to be) too cozy with busi- 
ness or Government. Says Hearst Cor- 
respondent Pat Sloyan, a retiring board 
member: "Its the appearance of the 
thing. We're talking about a propaganda 
arm of the U.S. Government." 

Other correspondents have ap- 
peared on VOA programs. Strout's de- 
fenders point out that the equipment and 
expenses of the press galleries are paid 
for by Congress, a situation that would 
seem to make the new rule an exercise 
in hairsplitting. Without his press card, 
Strout will be barred from the Capitol 
when the President is speaking and 
could in theory be prevented by Capitol 
guards from looking in on congressional 
committee hearings. But Strout does not 
think that will happen. After 51 years, 
he says, “I’m well known up there." 

» The National News Council was 
established a year ago by the Twentieth 
Century Fund to investigate charges of 
unfair reporting. So far, it has had little 
to do. Main reason: the council has not 
come up with cases that fall within its 
ground rules. It thought it had finally 
found a solid issue in October when, dur- 
ing a televised press conference, Pres- 
ident Nixon lashed out at the "outra- 
geous, vicious, distorted reporting" on 
his Administration carried by the three 
TV networks (TIME, Nov. 12). 

The nonprofit, nonpartisan council 
decided to look into Nixon’s complaint. 
Discussions with Press Secretary Ron 
Ziegler and Ken Clawson, now director 
of White House communications, turned 
up six general areas of alleged TV bias, 
including coverage of the Christmas 
1972 bombing of Hanoi and the “un- 
favorable" comments that accompanied 
news reports of Special Prosecutor Ar- 
chibald Cox's ouster last October. The 
council dutifully assembled abstracts of 
network evening news shows and com- 
mentaries that touched on the six sub- 
jects and requested that Ziegler then tell 
it which of the approximately 200 spe- 
cific segments the President considered 
"outrageous, vicious, distorted." 

Last week the council announced 
that its investigation had been stymied 
by White House silence. Should detailed 
charges ever be forthcoming, the coun- 
cil will resume its inquiry. In the mean- 
time, according to the council's execu- 
tive director, William B. Arthur, "it 
would be difficult, if not futile, for the 
council to attempt to deduce from broad 
and nonspecific charges the particular. 
actions of the television networks t 
inspired the President's remarks." . 
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THE FUTURE 


Some Hope Amid a Decline | 


The Administration offered its mild- 
ly optimistic vision of the future last week 
in two key documents—the budget and 
the yearly forecast by the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers. The CEA’s 
official view is that the economy is now 
in decline and that the U.S. will produce 
less in the first quarter of 1974 than in 
the final quarter of last year. But, fairly 
soon, things will get better and the na- 
tion will avoid a recession. By spring the 
economy will start to pick up. By mid- 
summer inflation will slow. By year's end 
the economy will again be expanding rap- 
idly, and unemployment will be coming 
down. 

The CEA expects the present sizzling 
9% rate of increase in living costs to cool 
toa more bearable 4.5% in the year s sec- 
ond half because big increases in food 
and fuel prices will be "behind us." It 
sees unemployment, which jumped to 
5.2% last month, climbing to nearly 6% 
in the next few months. By midyear, the 
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CEA believes, business activity will quick- 
en as consumers adjust to the disruptive 
effects of the energy emergency and be- 
gin to spend again. A steady increase in 
capital spending by businessmen—the 
CEA expects a 1296 growth this year—and 
a substantial boost in defense outlays are 
expected to contribute to the economy's re- 
surgence. The council anticipates a high, 
if unspecified rate of wage increases be- 
cause so many people have lost ground 
to inflation and will not be bashful about 
asking for raises in order to keep up with 
prices. 

Under Chairman Arthur. Burns, the 
Federal Reserve Board is making credit 
easier to get in order to bolster the econ- 
omy, and short-term interest rates are de- 
clining. The prime lending rate could 
tumble from 97, to about 7V, by late 
spring. Mortgage rates are falling too, but 
will stay well above 8%. The board’s ac- 
tions will provide increasing stimulus as 
the year wears on. 


Steady as She Goes 


For a long period in his first Ad- 
ministration, President Nixon’s eco- 
nomic policies were summed up in a 
phrase popularized by Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz: “Steady as she goes.” 
The words implied a commitment to go- 
ing along with old policies and resisting 
sharp or contentious change. There are 
no better words than those to describe 
the fiscal 1975 budget that Nixon sent 
to Congress this week. 

Unlike the budget that he submitted 
a year ago, which set out to eliminate 
large chunks of Lyndon Johnson’s Great 
Society programs, the new budget has 
no controversial decisions to kill or slash 
popular programs. Neither does it have 
any major initiatives for new programs, 
though spending will rise by nearly $30 
billion, to a record $304.5 billion. With 
his power on Capitol Hill diminished 
by Watergate and with Congress on the 
verge of considering whether to impeach 
him, Nixon may well have decided that 
big initiatives would not get off the 
ground. 

Despite the current economic slow- 
down, Nixon is offering what he calls 
"a budget which will continue a posture 
of modest restraint.” The slowdown is 
cutting into personal incomes and prof- 
its and thus into the tax take. Revenues 
will be lower than if the economy were 
closer to full employment, and the bud- 
get is dropping deeper into the red. The 
deficit is expected to swell from $4.7 bil- 
lion this fiscal year to $9.4 billion next 
year. Many economists outside the Gov- 
ernment predict larger deficits, as high 
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INCOMES 


An Unchanging Gap 


Partly to narrow the gap between af- 
fluence and poverty in the U.S., the na- 
tion has long had a progressive income 
tax and public programs to help lift 
those on the bottom of the economic lad- 
der. Yet in its annual report last week 
the Council of Economic Advisers came 
to a surprising conclusion: the income 
differences between affluent and poor 
Americans yawned as wide in 1972 as 
they did in 1947 

In 1972 families making more than 
$17,760, those who constitute the most 
affluent fifth of the economic hierarchy, 
earned 41.496 of the nation's aggregate 
income. Meanwhile, those in the bot- 
tom fifth, making less than $5,612 an- 
nually, took in 5.496 of the total income. 
Those percentages have been little 
changed for a quarter-century. Nor was 
there any appreciable difference over 
the same period in the income shares of 
families in the middle brackets. 

Why is the spread between the up- 
per- and lower-income groups so diffi- 
cult to shrink? One reason, the CEA 
notes, is that the graduated income 
tax does not significantly redistribute 
wealth. That is partly because taxpayers 
in the highest brackets have much great- 
er opportunity to use legal write-offs 
than those with very low incomes. More- 
over, the 5.8596 Social Security payroll 
tax takes a much bigger proportional 
bite out of the salary of a worker earn- 
ing $5,000 than from one earning more 
than $17,000. Ever larger sales taxes are 
also more burdensome for the poor. 

Less Promising. Government pro- 
grams aimed largely at helping low- 
income groups—Social Security, wel- 
fare, Medicare, food stamps—have 
grown enormously, and in fiscal 1973 
cost a total of $76 billion. But many Gov- 
ernment benefits go to affluent people 
too. In 1970, according to one federal 
study, 3896 of all American families 
were receiving some type of payment 
from some level of government; 22% of 
the families with incomes of more than 
$25.000 received benefits. 

Moreover, inflation has punished 
the poor more than other Americans. 
Low-income families must spend an av- 
erage of 7196 of their earnings for food 
and shelter, but these fast-inflating items 
take only 50% of the earnings of upper- 
income families. Runaway food prices 
last year lifted farmers’ incomes to rec- 
ord highs, at the expense of other Amer- 
icans, including the urban poor. A con- 
gressional Joint Economic Committee 
staff study concludes that "in 1973 low- 
income persons suffered about one-third 
more inflation than did middle- and up- 
per-income consumers." 

Prospects for low-income groups are 
even less promising as the nation drifts 
into an economic downturn and possi- 
bly a recession. The CEA notes that in a 
recession, low-paid workers with min- 
imal skills are usually laid off first—or 
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work fewer hours per week. Even though 
those at the bottom of the income lad- 
der have not gained on those at the top, 
they are better off. In 1972 a total of 
12% of the population were classified 
as living in poverty, v. 22% in 1959. 


CAPITAL 
A Step Toward Freedom 


The U.S. took a significant step last 
week toward freeing the international 
movement of capital for loans and in- 
vestments. The Nixon Administration 
discarded a series of capital controls that 
had been imposed by the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration in 1963. The controls had 
aimed to reduce the outflow of dollars 
to expanding economies in Europe, Ja- 
pan and elsewhere, and to narrow US. 
balance-of-payments deficits. 

Asa result of last week's moves, U.S. 
citizens no longer must pay an "interest 
equalization tax" when they buy foreign 
stocks. In addition, U.S. corporations 
are freed from a complicated set of lim- 
itson their foreign investments, and U.S. 
banks will no longer be asked to abide 
by voluntary Federal Reserve Board 
guidelines on the amount of money that 
they can lend abroad. 

Administration economists had long 
been planning to lift the controls and 
they sped up their timetable because the 
dollar was gaining in value on world cur- 
rency markets, threatening to make US. 
goods too expensive for foreign buyers. 
Partly because of the dollar's relative 
cheapness until now, the nation scored 
a surplus in its foreign trade in 1973. 
Last week the Commerce Department 
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announced that the U.S. exported $1.68 
billion more than it imported, the first 
annual surplus in three years. 

Though Americans can now. send 
dollars out of the country more or less 
as they please, a sizable net outflow of 
capital is not likely. A major reason is 
that lifting the controls will probably re- 
duce the value of the dollar again in in- 
ternational markets, thus making U.S. 
goods and securities as much of a bar- 
gain for foreign investors as they were 
last year. Indeed, many bankers expect 
Arab governments to invest much of 
their swelling oil revenues in the U.S. 

Noone was ever certain whether the 
capital controls sufficiently limited the 
outflow of money to be worth the effort 
of administering them. Treasury Secre- 
tary George Shultz strongly disliked 
them. Said Shultz: “Whatever net re- 
straint really existed, the cost was high." 
Last week's removal immediately led 
other nations to take their own steps to- 
ward freedom. The governments of Can- 
ada, West Germany and Belgium said 
that they would lift their capital controls 
in response to the U.S. move, and The 
Netherlands is expected to follow suit. 


SECURITIES 


Maigret of the SEC 


His name is Irving M. Pollack, but 
to his staff he is “Irv” He often answers 
his own phone. His clothes appear to 
come from off the rack at Macy's. Peer- 
ing into a legal brief through smudged 
spectacles, he looks like a bookkeeper 
on his way to nowhere. But he has long 
been the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission’s top cop as head of its tough Di- 
‘vision of Enforcement and previously 
chief of its Division of Trading and Mar- 
kets. Last week President Nixon pro- 
moted Lawyer Pollack (magma cum 
laude, Brooklyn Law School) to become 
one of the SEC's five commissioners. 

He had been passed over for a com- 
missioner's job two or three times be- 
fore in his 27-year SEC career, largely 
because he has not built a political base 


by cultivating Congressmen or influen- 
tial Wall Streeters. Now, with the Ad- 
ministration struggling to restore con- 
fidence in Government and the SEC 
striving to revive faith in the securities 
markets, Pollack’s moment has come. 
Says an SEC staffer: "Because of Water- 
gate, the Administration had to come 
up with a completely honest guy." 

Pollack, 55, never accepts even a free 
lunch from anyone in the securities busi- 
ness. He lives in a modest house that he 
bought in 1956 for $18,500. If he left 
Government, he could easily multiply 
his salary of $36,000; as a commissioner, 
he will get a raise—of $2,000. 

Knack for Nailing. Pollack has 
been centrally involved at the commis- 
sion in moves to reform the market sys- 
tem and protect investors. Instead of 
wasting resources trying to track down 
small-time securities sharpies, he has 
concentrated on nailing the big opera- 
tors, and he has shown a knack for it 
that would be worthy of the fictional In- 
spector Maigret, another unprepossess- 
ing sleuth. He was active in or headed 
the SEC investigations that led to charg- 
es being filed against such celebrated op- 
erators as Lowell Birrell, Eddie Gilbert, 
Louis Wolfson, Robert Vesco and Ber- 
nard Cornfeld.* When tremendous pres- 
sure was brought on the SEC to allow 
Cornfeld to sell mutual funds in the U.S., 
Pollack said no—and likely saved count- 
less millions for American investors. 

Recently Pollack directed the SEC's 
investigation of Financier C. Arnholt 
Smith, Nixon's longtime friend and 
financial backer, who has been charged 
with fleecing $100 million from the 
Stockholders of a San Diego-based con- 
Blomerate, Westgate-California Corp. 
Pollack did not know about the Nixon 
connection until he read about it.in the 
newspapers when the investigation was 
well under way. Casually, Pollack asked 
his staff. “Is this guy the C. Arnholt 
Smith?" Told that he was, Pollack sim- 
ply shrugged and went back to work. 


"Cornfeld, now in a Swiss jail awaiting trial on 
fraud charges, had his bail reduced last week from 
$2.5 million to $1.5 million. He was still unable to 
post it. 
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LABOR 


Blow to Farah 


Rarely has a judge from the Ni 
al Labor Relations Board ever 
out so passionately over a cla 
frontation between a company 3 
union. Last week Walter H. Matty 
an NLRB administrative law jud] 
that the Farah Manufacturing C 
“flouting the [National Labor Rei? 
act and trampling on the rightsofis} 
ployees as if there were no acl, nds hay in 
and no Ten Commandments. Tp Was 
Paso-based company, one of leider 
tion's biggest makers of men's pu esider 
been struggling for 20 months wilhs tady 


Farah employees who 
nine plants in the South 


large pool of poor, n 
American workers 1n Malo 
decision, however, Judge fois 
dered Farah to reinstate t ; 
along with the six employee, 
missal for union activities d fed 
the strike. The company, 
grant the union access to m 
ganize the workers. Final X 
told to pay not only the api Re 
costs but also those of the | 
ing the case. 

Though the judge 
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Gerald Ford had a case of it tucked 
y in his luggage when he returned 
‘Washington last month from a vice- 
à Widentia| skiing trip to Colorado. 
e Silent Eisenhower had his own 
MU DU supply airlifted to the White 
Sorc A aboard an Air Force plane. Ac- 
P cht E Newman refuses to be seen 
: Hee any other brand on the screen. 
Won, SUN made him stop, Frederick 
if d used to drive a refrigerated 
Charlotte every week from Denver to 
lâurants à N.C., where he sold it to res- 
LA pang country clubs for as much 
di n, better than triple the retail 

about $1.50 a six-pack. 
Coors e Meet of that foaming frenzy is 
ers TRE Beer, brewed from the 
Golden. c € 70 to 80 springs around 
Unlike VOUS 15 miles west of Denver. 
st EAR beers, Coors contains 
i NS or stabilizers and is not 
s I OWed to | if left unrefrigerated and 
Nek. Tr ig Bet warm, it will spoil in a 
Bk cold probably the only beer that 
Omer, M from the brewery to the cus- 
Dp lack of additives and its 
Taste. process greatly enhance its 
M Chateay any connoisseurs. Coors is 
FOIS tot a Haut-Brion of American 
rand | palates, it is lighter, mild- 
d ess bitter than most. 1 
S one drawback: Coors is 
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available only in eleven Western and 
Southwestern states, and the Adolph 
Coors Co. has no intention of expand- 
ing east of Oklahoma. Within ten of 
those eleven states, the company out- 
sells each of its leading competitors by 
more than a 2-to-1 margin. Coors ac- 
counts for 41% of all the beer sold in, 
California, the nation’s biggest beer- 
drinking state, and more than two-thirds 
of all beer drunk in Oklahoma. Alto- 
gether, the company produced eleven 
million 31-gal. barrels last year, making 
Coors the nation’s fourth largest brewer 


THE COOL PRODUCT 2 
No bonuses for the executives, but lots of fr 


(after Anheuser-Busch, Jos. Schlitz and 
Pabst), with sales of $440 million, up 
from ninth place a decade ago. 

Since the beginning, every drop of 
Coors has been brewed in the same 
plant, which is now the world’s largest 
brewing establishment. An average can 
travels 960 miles in refrigerated trucks 
and railroad cars before it is consumed. 
The Coors brewing process takes 80 
days, as much as four times as long as 
some other big brewers take, but dis- 
tribution is so efficient that a typical 
mouthful is out of the brewery and down 
the hatch in a month, as opposed to an 
industry average of three months. 

Self-Sufficient. Coors has been 
owned by a single family since 1873, 
when Adolph Coors, a German draft 
dodger, set up a brewery on the banks 
of Clear Creek. His grandson, William, 
has been president since 1970, and the 
firm contains six other Coorses. As be- 
fits a company owned by rugged indi- 
vidualists, the firm is almost totally self- 
sufficient. Plant expansion is handled by 
Coors’ full-time 1,000-man construction 
crew. The firm meets its energy require- 
ments by picking combustible material 
out of its waste products and burning it, 
and by tapping its own natural gas fields. 
Coors manufactured all of the 2.46 bil- 
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lion beer cans that it used last year. and 
in 1970 became the first brewer to buy 
back used cans from consumers (al 10¢ 
per Ib.) for recycling. When Bill Coors 
designed a two-piece aluminum beer 
can, the company sold the patent to ma- 
jor packaging firms rather than go big 
in the can-making business. Reason: 
that would have meant borrowing mon- 
ey, and in all its 100 years Coors has 
never borrowed a penny. 

Bill Coors, 57, goes to work every 
day in old pants and a work shirt, and 
shares a cramped office with his broth- 
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BILL COORS & SIX-PACKS AT GOLDEN, COLO., PLANT 
ee samples for the workers. 


er Joseph, Coors’ chairman. No exec- 
utive has a secretary of his own. There 
are no bonuses or stock options. On the 
job, workers can—and do—help them- 
selves to beer from strategically placed 
kegs, and they are requested to call their 
president just plain "Bill." 

All is not beer and skittles at Coors. 
Mexican-American groups in the South- 
west have mounted a boycott of the 
company's products because of alleged 
discriminatory hiring practices. The 
company denies the charge, and has not 
suffered noticeably from the boycott. 
The Federal Trade Commission has ac- 
cused Coors of fixing prices and forbid- 
ding its distributors to carry any other 
brand of draft-style beer. : 

There are enough young Coorses to © 
ensure a steady succession, but Bill 
Coors is not optimistic about the future 
for many U.S. brewers. Though Amer- 
icans last year drank 20.3 gal. of beer 
per capita, up from 15.1 gal. in 1960. ris- — 
ing distribution costs and periodic price 
cutting by the big national brewers have 
forced some 660 breweries out of busi- - 
ness since 1934, leaving a total of onl 
60. “Our long-term strategy is to sur 
vive.” says Bill Coors. “By 1990 t 
will be only three major companies 
and we intend to be one of them.” 
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The Last Mogul 


He was a slender, dapper man. so 
vain that he refused to carry a wallet or 
even a pocketful of change lest unsight- 
ly bulges spoil the line of his bespoke 
suit. More of the truth about Samuel 
Goldwyn was revealed by his actual ap- 
pearance than by his popular image as 
the archetypal movie mogul—ignorant, 
tyrannical, malaprop-spewing. 

Goldwyn's tongue did sometimes lag 
behind his racing brain. At least, one 
would like to believe that he really did 
declare that verbal contracts are not 
worth the paper they are printed on, or 
that extra Indians could be quickly re- 
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SAMUEL GOLDWYN 
His greatest production. 


cruited at the nearest reservoir. Or that 
he dismissed an objection that a Script 
was "too caustic” by announcing that if 
he liked it he would make the movie no 
matter what the cost. 

Most of these beauties, alas, were the 
creations of his pressagents or the chron- 
ically disaffected habitués of the com- 
missary writers' table. What truly dis- 
tinguished Goldwyn was his fussy 
insistence on applying the same stan- 
dards of "good taste" to his movies that 
he applied to his dress. Even more im- 
portant was his ability to maintain those 
standards while defending his indepen- 
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dence for nearly 50 years—despite the 
nearly irresistible drive for industry con- 
solidation. The nerve, shrewdness, and 
energy with which Sam Goldwyn main- 
tained his freedom in the Hollywood 
jungle now seem at once exemplary and 
unduplicable. 

The truth about Goldwyn was more 
interesting than any one-liner. He was, 
for example, the only producer in his- 
tory who was named after one of his 
own corporations. Born in a Polish ghet- 
to, he received his first American name 
—Goldfish—from an immigration offi- 
cial when he arrived in New York City 
in 1896 as a 13-year-old. Under it, he 
prospered as a glove salesman and en- 
tered the movies as a partner of Jesse 
L. Lasky and Cecil B. DeMille. In 1913 
they made The Squaw Man, one of the 
first feature-length films produced in 
Hollywood. The trio sold out to the com- 
bine that became Paramount, and Gold- 
fish teamed with two brothers named 
Selwyn to make “Goldwyn” pictures. He 
took the name with him when he was 
forced out of the concern in 1922—be- 
fore it merged with Metro and Mayer 
to form perhaps the most famous movie 
name ofall. “A self-made man may pre- 
fer a self-made name” was Judge 
Learned Hand’s remark, after Gold- 
wyn's former associates sought to re- 
strain him legally from using it on his 
independent releases. 

Culture Talks. Thereafter, he op- 
erated with no restraints at all—not even 
from a board of directors. He bet his 
Own money on his hunches. If he lost 
big when he tried to convert an opera 
star like Mary Garden into a movie star, 
he won big by importing exotic Vilma 
Banky from Europe. 

His immigrant’s yearning for cultur- 
al respectability paid off, particularly 
after pictures began to talk. Streer Scene, 
Arrowsmith, Dead End, Wuthering 
Heights, The Little Foxes were expen- 
sively produced, soberly realized bor- 
rowings, often from the second drawer 
of other arts. They formed the basis for 
his bankable reputation at a time when 
the middlebrow public tended to admin- 
ister a literacy test before taking a movie 
seriously. By persuading audiences and 
critics to regard at least some films as 
an art form, Goldwyn did his industry 
an enormous service. 

Ironically, Goldwyn’s own pictures 
exercise surprisingly small claim upon 
memory; today they seem impossibly 
culture-bound. It is, however, a tribute 
to his blithe showmanship that he put 


them over (along with such later higli-^- 


minded successes as The Best Years of 
Our Lives and Porgy and Bess) at the 
Same time that he was fabricating his 
Own brodd comic reputation. Sam Gold- 
wyn was his own greatest production, 
and one can only be saddened that, at 
91, death last week finally included him 
Out. i a Richard Schickel 
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Schlesingers Jr. on Sunday evenings. 

Yet DeVoto always felt himself an 
outsider. He was a compulsive worker 
who produced more than 230 magazine 
pieces before he was 40— plus four nov- 
els, a volume of essays and the book that 
made his reputation, Mark Twain s 
America. He was capable of hacking out 
30,000 words in a fecund week of writ- 
ing romantic serial fiction for the Sar- 
urday Evening Post under the pen name 
“John August,” scribbling in panic be- 
fore the *manias, depression and blue 
funks" as well as the living expenses that 
pursued him. (DeVoto had a fondness 
for domestic help, new Buicks and pri- 
vate education.) This "literary depart- 
ment store" came as close as he could 


BERNARD DeVOTO IN 1940 
Literature was a contact sport. 


to respectability as a historian. In 1948 
he won a Pulitzer Prize for Across the 
Wide Missouri, a chronicle of fur trap- 
pers in the 1830s. Five years later, a Na- 
tional Book Award came for The Course 
of Empire, which starts with a provoc- 
ative quote from Columbus to Queen Is- 
abella and ends with the Lewis and 
Clarke Expedition reaching the Pacific. 

Stegner believes that the quintessen- 
tial DeVoto was DeVoto the polemicist. 
He railed against censors, education- 
school pedagogues, the Old Left and the 
New Critics (whom he called simply 
“the boys”). He was a growling consum- 
eradvocate who made long lists ofthings 
that didn’t work, including kitchen 
knives, portable typewriters and pro- 
cessed cheese (“unfit even to bait mice 
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with"). He fought for conservation be- 
fore anybody knew there was a fight. 
Why was DeVoto always in such an 
uproar? Edmund Wilson once asked, 
genuinely puzzled. Part of the answer is 
that DeVoto—to use an almost obsolete 
word for an almost obsolete species 
—was a curmudgeon. It is Stegner's 
finest instinct that he does not try to 
make his curmudgeon correct—just very 
necessary. 1 Melvin Maddocks 


Mother's Boy 


WHISTLER: A BIOGRAPHY 
by STANLEY WEINTRAUB 
498 pages. Weybright & Talley. $12.50. 


“Why are you so unpleasant?" a fe- 
male admirer once asked James Mc- 
Neill Whistler. "My dear, I will tell you 
a secret," the cocky 5-ft. 4-in. Amer- 
ican painter replied. “Early in life I 
made the discovery that if one is de- 
lightful, one has to thrust the world away 
to keep from being bored to death.” 

There was rarely any danger of bore- 
dom in Whistler’s vicinity. He spent 
most of his 69 years as an expatriate in 
England and France working as hard 
on his bon mots as on his canvases and 
copper plates. It was entirely fitting that 
when his collected correspondence was 
published in 1890, it was entitled The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies. Whis- 
tler was one of the most vengeful lit- 
igants since Shylock. "When I pay you 
six-and-eightpence, I pay you six-and- 
eightpence for law, not justice," he once 
told his solicitor, who had dared sug- 
gest that his client be fair. 

A number of good reasons for Whis- 
tler’s waspishness are suggested in this 
sturdy biography by Professor Stanley 


Weintraub, who has also written books” 


about Oscar Wilde and G.B. Shaw. 
Whistler was sensitive about his size, un- 
certain about his talents and resentful to- 
ward an art establishment that refused 
to recognize him, Though he liked to 
see himself as a descendant of Amer- 
ican Southern gentlemen, Whistler was 
born in Lowell, Mass., in 1834, the son 
of a West Point-trained engineering of- 
ficer and a mother who, despite her 
North Carolina heritage, was a proto- 
typical God-fearing Yankee. 

He followed his father to West Point, 
but was dismissed for flunking chem- 
istry. "Had silicon been a gas," he later 


quipped, “I would have been a major - 


general" Even as a cadet Whistler de- 
voted his serious efforts only to draw- 
ing. After leaving the Academy, he 
worked briefly at the U.S. Coast Survey 


in Washington where, to the exasper- 3 
ation of the director, he embellished his — 
otherwise excellent map etchings with — — 


sea serpents and gulls. 


In 1855 he packed a flashy cape, 
white duck suit and wide-brimmed 


hat and sailed for Europe, never to 
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ing toward an impressionistic style that 
eventually matured in a series of night- 
scapes he called “Nocturnes.” It was 
just such a painting that got Whistler 
into trouble with British Critic John 
Ruskin in 1875. "I have seen. and heard, 
much of the cockney impudence be- 
fore now," Ruskin told a gallery di- 
rector, "but never expected to hear a 
coxcomb ask 200 guineas for slinging 
a pot of paint in the pubiic’s face." At 
a celebrated libel trial, during: which 
the painting (The Falling Rocket) was 
exhibited upside down, the 44-year-old 
Whistler argued that his asking price 
was for the knowledge of a lifetime 
Whistler won the case—and was grant- 
ed one farthing in damages. 

He lived a good deal of his life in 
London, in part to sponge off his rich 
brother-in-law but also because the 
English academic art circles seemed to 
provide the kind of middle-class disap- 
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JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER IN 1890 
Rarely a danger of boredom. 


proval that he found so bracing to his 
belligerent nature. The Victorians 
thought his paintings were too slapdash 
to be the result of hard work. The facts 
were quite the opposite. Whistler drove 
himself mercilessly until all evidences 
of his technique were submerged in the 
appearance of etfortlessness. Even in his 
portraits, Whistler was interested in the 
effect of mass and tone rather than de- 
tail. The most celebrated, if not the most 
felicitous example. is a portrait of his 
mother that he called Arrangement in 
Grey and Black No. I. When a friend fa- 
cetiously remarked, “Who would have 
thought of you having a mother, Jim- 
my?". Whistler replied, "Yes, indeed 
—and a very pretty bit of color she is." 
Such quips were carefully honed. 
They had to be, for Whistler ran with a 
crowd of Pre-Raphaelites that included 
the Rosetti brothers and the kinky, al- 
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holic poet Algernon Swinburne. One 
Wy one, old friendships—the most no- 
prious with Oscar Wilde—were corrod- 
jy Whistler's malicious tongue. Whis- 
ler suggested "The Bugger's Opera” as 
feule of a new Wilde drama. "Mister 
Whistler always spelt art with a capital 
J) "retorted Wilde. 

Í Paintings that he originally sold to 
Yllectors for a few pounds were even- 
lily resold late in his lifetime for 
lhousands. Perhaps that was fate's way 
if paying him back for his indomitable 
sing. Before he died in 1903, Whis-. 
let saw what was still to come. When 
| rich speculating American swept 
round the studio asking how much 
Wr the lot, Whistler replied bitterly, 
[ne million ... Those are my post- 
fumous prices.” u R.Z. Sheppard 
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parus VAN DE WETERING 
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Th; f À 
his small and admirable memoir 


Teco Á 
ies the experiences of a young 
Student who spent a year and a 
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..so awake that you can never fall asleep again." 


who wandered aimlessly about in. these 
places, eventually dying of dysentery. In 
Japan, if he got sick, there would be a 
doctor. This practicality might seem to 
be in conflict with the rarefied plane of 
monastery existence, but in fact was not 
When he grew weak on the sparse and 
meatless monastery diet a month or so 
after his training began, he was told in 
a matter of fact way to go buy himself a 
restaurant meal now and then. 

The monastery that Van de Weter- 
ing found was in the holy city of Kyoto. 
He appeared there without introduction 
and was accepted without surprise. In a 
brief interview, the resident Zen master 
said that he was to Stay at least eight 
months, a shorter period would be 
worthless. The strain of monastery rou- 
tine was much more severe than he was 
prepared for. The monks were allowed 
only four hours of sleep. There was 
rough physical work to be done, and six 
to eight hours of meditation each day. 
Meditation suggests tranquillity not tor- 
ture, but sitting motionless for even a 
few minutes in an approximation of the 
lotus position left the author's stiff West- 
ern legs cramped and shaking. The 
younger Japanese monks did not have 
a much better time of it. The holiest and 
most arduous week of the year—Roha- 
tsu—came in December. The period of 
sleep was reduced to two hours, from 
midnight to 2 a.m. The monks medi- 
tated for 15 hours a day. Anyone who 
seemed inattentive was beaten with a 
long piece of board. Van de Wetering 
lasted out the ordeal, surprising himself. 
and his superiors, but his account of it 
might be that of a survivor of some ca- 
lamitous polar expedition. 

The author visited the Zen master 
each day. During the first of these en- 
counters he received his koan, or Zen 


riddle. A. postulant's first Aoan usually 


is one of formidable difficulty, and solv- 
ing it may take years. On each day of 
each of these years, the master asks in 
a sharp and businesslike manner for the 
answer. The learning monk may at- 
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tempt some reply or say nothing. When 
the master decides that no progress will 
be made on that day, he rings a small 
bell, and the interview is over. 

These sessions proved humbling. 
“You are asleep,” the Zen master would 
say, “you are snoring.” Then later, “If 
ever you succeed in waking up à bit, be 
careful that it doesn’t go to your head.” 
The author does not reveal his Koan—to 
do so would be extremely bad form—but 
it might have been one of those now fa- 
miliar to Westerners: “Show me the face 
you had before your parents were born.” 
He also does not say specifically that 
he solved his koan, although to have 
done so ina year and a half would have 
been remarkable. 

A Question. His eventual decision 
to leave the monastery and return to Eu- 
rope and a life in business came during 
a period of discouragement. He seemed 
to be getting nowhere. He went to say 
goodbye to his master, who accepted his 
departure as simply as he had accepted 
his arrival. The master raised his spir- 
its, reassuring him that “by leaving here 
nothing is broken. Your training 
continues... You are now a little awake. 
so awake that you can never fall asleep 
again." 

With those words this honest and 
absorbing account ends. Van de Weter- 
ing is now the head of a textile business 
in Holland, though he does not say so in 
the book. There is, in fact, not a word 
about his life from 1959 to the present in 
The Empty Mirror. |t would have been 
interesting to learn whether he did in- 
deed stay awake, but the silence seems 
right. A book about Zen should end with 
aquestion. 1 John Skow 
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DUKEIN ACTION IN McQ 


Quick Cuts 


McQ presents John Wayne in civvies, 
which seems a little like dressing Cary 
Grant in bib overalls. The Duke messes 
around casually with playing the title 
character, a Seattle cop who quits the 
force to press a vigorous one-man in- 
vestigation of his partner’s death. His 
searches lead to discoveries of gang- 
sterism in the import business, corrup- 
tion in high places, lax moral standards 


keep 
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in corporations and other illuminations 
that come as more of a surprise to 
Wayne than anyone else. 

The action sequences are frequent 
but arthritic. Colleen Dewhurst—whom 
one hardly expects to find in such com- 
pany—provides an agreeable cameo as 
a roundheeled cocktail waitress with a 
taste for cocaine. The Duke remains 
amiable and unruffled throughout, but 
it is a bit troubling to see him poaching 
so obviously on Clint Eastwood's loner- 
cop territory. u Jay Cocks 


As for Eastwood himself, he makes 
a halfhearted attempt, in MAGNUM FORCE, 
to clean up Dirty Harry, that law-and- 
order fascist manqué whom you hated 
to hate a couple of seasons back. Once 
again, as in the 1971 film named for him, 
Detective Harry Callahan (Eastwood) is 
confronted by a series of apparently mo- 
tiveless, definitely psychopathic mur- 
ders. This time, it turns out, they are 
not the work of an isolated madman but 
of a self-appointed death squad, mem- 
bers of Harry's own San Francisco po- 
lice department who have grown impa- 
tient with the delays and niceties of the 
rule of law. This gives Harry an oppor- 
tunity to pull the old switcheroo. Un- 
likely as it seems, he announces that for 
all his notorious individualism he be- 


Time and space are the great gulfs that 
people apart. We bridge them for you 


with the here and now of telecommunication. 
Out there. 


These days telecommunication is more 


than sendinga telex ora telegram or diallinga 

phone call. The companies who are making the 

poing multi-nationally use integrated, purpose- 
uilt telecommunications systems. 
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ctor Wiler the reluctant direction of 14-year- 
a fine sfd Mary Call, is struggling to make do. 
ers out iyather, widowed years ago, has died, On 
the fiiis deathbed he placed Mary Call (more 
;paratisisponsible than her dreamy older sis- 
he pronztt Devola) in charge of all Luther busi- 
-on, allies, including the matter of keeping 
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Kiser Pease, the acquisitive neighbor 
down the road, a good country mile 
away from Devola. Most of the movie 
is taken up with Mary Call’s straining 
to live up to her responsibility, to fulfill 
a promise made mistakenly out of un- 
questioning affection. 

There is a certain charm and chal- 
lenge in all this. The movie—produced 
by Robert B. Radnitz (Sounder)—is 
scrupulous about matters of locale and 
decoration, careful to avoid subverting 
the circumstances of poverty into sen- 
timentality. The Luther kids—all played 
by nonprofessional actors—live in a cab- 
in wallpapered with newspaper, which 
also serves from time to time as a res- 
idence for a pet pig and a cow. The sur- 
rounding mountain country has a lav- 
ish beauty, on which the Luther cabin 
is a canker. 

Beyond physical details, Where the 
Lilies Bloom misses any real sense of 
the proud and strangled lives it portrays. 
Mary Call and the others never really 
show any deep desperation. The movie 
softens everything, keeps the characters 
busy with practical strategies like con- 
vincing the neighbors that their father 
is still alive so that they will not all be 
shipped off to an orphanage. 

This sort of dilution has its source 
in the script by Earl Hamner Jr., cre- 
ator of television’s The Waltons, a soft, 
cow-eyed evocation of the Depression 
struggles of another Southern mountain 
family. Like John-Boy Walton, Mary 
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TRADING CONTINUES QUIET. 
ON OFFER. 
PLEASE ADVISE. 


The Cable and Wireless Group of 
Companies and Associates, with offices around 
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LUTHER KIDS IN LILIES 
Appalachian pall. 


Call wants to be a writer, and Hamner 
supplies reveries for her (“Lately I've be- 
gun to feel a bottomless fright”) that 
have much less adolescent intensity than 
a kind of brilliantined adult sentimen- 
tality. Where the Lilies Bloom was made 
as a G-rated family movie, which is the 
probable reason—though hardly a good 
excuse—for avoiding the harsher, more 
pressing realities of the situation the 
movie portrays. It wants to be liked for 
its good intentions alone. = J.C. 


LITTLE STOCK 
PRICES ABOVE 25.00 CENTS. 
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For Life's Sake. 


Dirt, disease and discrimination are polluting 
Our environment. 
The Red Cross promotes health, prevents 
disease and alleviates human suffering 
For the past 110 years, volunteers have 
been trying to improve our world with action 
_Programs such as first aid, free gift of blood, 
‘mother and child care, personal hygiene, home 
nursing and social welfare, 
The 230 million members of the Red Cross i 
in 133 countries are now giving priority to pro- 
tecting and improving the total human environ- 
ment. 


You, too, can help to (e ALL TOGET l 
make our world a better 


place in which to live. 
For life's sake. 


nn 
Help Us Help. WII: 


Red Cross, 
Red Crescent, Red Lion and Sun, 
Members of the 


League of Red Cross Societies - Geneva 


E 
Sa e 
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35mm SLR 
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Now introducing 
ques Pentax Spotmatic F— 
nly camera that could actually improve 


And the new Spotmatic F can be used with all 
22 SMC Takumar interchangeable lenses, for 


N the World's most popular 35mm SLR. brighter colors and heightened contrast. 
/, * new Spotmatic F offers all the same See the new Pentax Spotmatic F at your deal- 
ase. handling and light-weight compactness er's soon. And see for yourself how the world's 
» “Ve satisfied over 3 million photographers most popular fine camera can be made even 
| ‘he world . But the new Spotmatic F adds: better. 
| SACS Open-aperture system which allows 
| a select the correct reading and do all Th d 
| ane focusing with the viewfinder wide e WOTICIS best seling f Ine camem 
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! Sa pow, simplified meter-activating system. ® ASAHI DEN TA 
| Sw accident-proof shutter lock. 
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"m o», OPTICAL CO., LTD., C.P.0. 895, Tokyo 100-91, JAPAN P s 
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Worldwide Citibank presents a 20-acre, multi-million-dollar 
reason for holding a convention in Acapulco. Y 
ional} 
* ac Ale 


Citibank provided several million dollars in construc- As the world's leading internat jesi 
tion loans to help build Acapulco’s new convention have fully-staffed branches, subsidiaris 
center —one of the world’s finest—which offers such in ninety-five countries on Six contine cs, il 
special features as a 1,500-seat theater and a Greek- As one of the world's largest bare fi? 
style, open-roofed amphitheater accommodating 2,000. ^ of $40 billion, we can meet virtua ly our. 
A main meeting hall with a capacity up to 10,000... Ing P spl 
closed circuit television...simultaneous translation lost ce 
facilities in all conference rooms. ; cond | 
To the financing of such major local projects, | 
Citibank applies a unique combination of forces. In 
addition to direct bank lending, we have our own 
affiliated merchant and investment banks in Europe, FIRST NATIONAL C 
Latin America and Asia. In any language — just say "Citi 
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I's a country richer than 
Ost but still on the make. 
Greedy for everything 
P. ‘tom people to products. 
Demanding nothing 
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for things to come. 
Comfortable? There’s 
only one answer. 
Over the last 50 years 
Qantas has learned 

more about comfortable 
long-distance flying than 
anyone else. Had to! 
Qantas flies the world from 
a country thousands and 
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Should Nixon Quit? 


Sir / History has a way of clearing leaders 
like President Nixon after all the verbal and 
printed mud of trivialities sinks to the bot- 
tom of the pool and the clear water of truth 
and performance again appears at the top. 
My only disappointment in the President 
will come if he ever resigns, or permits 1m- 
peachment, without a fight. 

J.A. FENDT 

Haddonfield, N.J. 


Sir / I must say that Richard Nixon has in- 
sulted our intelligence, destroyed our faith, 
curdled our spirit, and turned politics into 
pornography. The only great service he can 
perform for this country is to resign. 
RICHARD RYNEN 
Madison, Wis. 


Sir / By the time those chickens get around 
to impeaching the President, it will be so an- 
ticlimactic that I expect we'll hear about it 
in between sports and the weather. 

JOAN MARGALITH 

Poland Spring „Messy 


Sir / As I listen to and read the comments 
offered bythe liberal and cryptó-Iiberal tele- 
vision? newspaper and newsmagazine re- 
porters, savoring every rumor, fact, suspi- 
cion and information from a reliable source 
with regard to the dilemma faced by the 
present Administration, it occurs to me that 
there has not been this much anticipatory 
chop licking since Daniel spent an uncom- 
fortable afternoon in the lions’ den. 

(MRS.) MARION C. SCHNEIDER 

Dayton 


Sir / It amazes me that people can blame 
the news media for Watergate. As long as 
there is more to be learned, only the Pres- 
ident can be blamed for the strain on our 
country’s health that Watergate has be- 
come. Nixon has not been willing to accept 
the responsibility for errors and wrongdo- 


ing within his organization. He is the one 


who has kept Watergate in the news, 
KATHLEEN KRIDER 
Colby, Kans. 


Sir / Take a hard look at the picture of our 

dear President [Jan. 28], and see how you 

are helping to destroy a good man. If there 

are any Christians on your staff contributing 

to his dilemma, may God forgive them. 
(MRS.) REBECCA BARRAGATO 
Farmington Hills, Mich. 


Sir / The 18-minute gap in the White House 


tape speaks more eloquently of the Presi- 
dent's corruption than could the missing 
words themselves. 

WILLIAM YOUNG 

Aachen, West Germany 


«Sir / I am stunned by the case of the Wa- 
tergate tapes. How can... expect us to be- 
lieve that Lt separate ... wiping out im- 
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portant ... in the President's ... not the 
result of deliberate tampering? It's enough 
to makeone... 

JEFFREY SMITH 

Mundelein, Ill. 


Sir / It seems many Americans are against 
impeachment of the President because of 
fear of damaging the office of the President 
and the U.S. itself. This is illogical, since 
surely the framers of the Constitution 1n- 
cluded the article on impeachment as a cor- 
rective measure to prevent damage to the 
presidency and to the country, not to cause 
damage. 

EWEN MARJORIBANKS 

Auckland, New Zealand 


Billings Error 


Sir / In your Jan. 21 article on Japanese ad- 
vertising agencies, you reported the billings 
ol Hakuhodo Inc. at less than $3 million. 
The correct figure is in fact about 100 times 
as much, or about $300 million. 

Those who are knowledgeable about 
advertising in this country will immediately 
recognize the error. However, there are 
many readers not that familiar with the ad- 
vertising industry here who have an inter- 
est in the Japanese market and in advertis- 
ing in Japan. 

SHIRO HORIE 

Senior Managing Director 

General Manager 

International Division 

Hakuhodo Inc. 

Tokyo 
= TIMEregrets the error. 


Left Hanging 


Sir / I've got to know what was on that slip 
of paper burned by the Secretary of Hope 
in your Essay, "Sherlock Holmes: The Case 
of the Strange Erasures” [Jan. 28]. I exam- 
ined every line, parsed every sentence; even 
looked for clues by using the first letter in 
consecutive words. 

It isn't fair. Doyle would never have 
left us hanging in mid-air, slowly twisting 
in the wind! I'll never read Sherlock Holmes 
by Kanfer again. 

SYBIL H. CLAYS 

Granger, Utah 


Sir / One feature in your Essay puzzles me. 
Why.should Watson try to ignore the chill 
by sitting by the gasogene? This particular 
article is the Victorian version of a sparklet- 
type of soda-water siphon, and would only 
keep the cold out if the contents were mixed 
with Scotch at frequent intervals.‘ 

Actually a gasogene would be useful 
here in England right now. There is even a 
shortage of bottles in this winter of our 
discontent! 

W.R. MICHELL, CAPTAIN, R.N. (RET.) 

Honorary Secretary \ 

Sherlock Holmes Society of London 

London 


Mental Detours 

Sir / Irun frantically over the University of 
Texas campus, consulting endless schedules 
while the tower clock marks precious time. 
Where in the hell is my Spanish exam be- 
ing held? 

Then I wake. Thank you for striking 
another entry off my list of personal insan- 


me Mn 
ities article “Ri ing Nigh! 


ers share your mental qu, 
more convinced of youre 
convinced of your uni A 
SHARILYN JACKSO 
N 
South Bend, Ind. 


Sir / I had no idea th 
cliffe girls dreamed gy 
dream about the exam i awful 
I wasn't even enrolled, Fells Class 
see you in my dreams," oy 
MRS. FRANK PICH 
Utica, Mich.: P 


Goldwater on Truman 


Sir / I don't think Tim o'R,; 
ington Post made the dE 
Post had to retract [Jan, 28 
mirer of Barry Goldwater bula f 
mistake. How he could think PA 
Truman could have been a ty i 
is ridiculous. Seth 
It is apparent that the | 
dia are trying to make Tua 
Goldwater doesn't need to joi 
SUSAN MYRICK b 
Syracuse, Ind. 
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Drink and Energy arco Pi 


Sir / Although I do not condong 
I disagree with Mrs. Tooze's stalen 
more people are turning to liquer! 
of the energy crisis [Jan. 28] Ti: 
now drink more at home are probi | 
who used to drink in quantity inp} 
people have to drink, isn't it sift’ 
rest of us having them drink at hor: 
the drinker off the road j 

PEGGY DEPUY 

McLean, Va. 


Sir / Energy crisis adding to tht: 
problem? Maybe the National V 
Christian Temperance Union hi? 
swer to both situations. By resit? 
hibition we could divert the sup 
hol to fuel consumption. 
LARRY PESA 
Madeira Beach, Fla. 


Sir / In your article ‘Coping 
Lag" [Jan. 21], you mention? ay 
ish automobile accident ra i 
when Britain went on Dan ieh 
Time. What you failed t0 75; Ds. E 
one of the prime reasons Aiii Nance 
D.S.T. was the problem o priis d. 

to school in the dark. Tae gst INg. 
ment realized the disadvan 
and did away with it. , 


do the same thing? lan’. 

many other “energy-S4 

are much more practice. 
CHARLES F. MICHAE 
Beaconsfield, Engle 
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zi | Mart Polo Journeyed Seven Years 
to Bring Oriental Culture to Europe. 
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Marco Polo introduced many ERR WE Today, Fujitsu information with complete 
b wonders to the Western FUJITSU accomplishes the accuracy. One result is our new 
His historic feat took seven | same thing in less multiplex carrier system which 
T. fluous years. Struggling against time than it took Marco Polo to transmits 10,800 channels via a 
sit tile elements. Constant danger. walk one step. Through submarine single cable. 
mp certainty. He walked, rode cables. Microwave networks. Fujitsu combines proven 
Darel E even sailed on wooden Sophisticated satellite equipment. communication expertise with 
rl bene ut he conquered the vast Complete communication systems computer technology to create 
e aril, in e Separating Venice and to meet every need. data processing innovations. 
napi ^ Pg. Advanced Fujitsu R&D con- Tomorrow's communication 


tinues to increase the capacity Systems are now taking shape. 
for transmitting complicated At Fujitsu. 
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Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
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prizewinner should realize 
the wrong place is hypocrisy and not a 
means of promoting peace. 

GUNTHER VOLK 

Marburg, West Germany 


Kissinger the Wasif 


Sir / The success of the “Kissinger shuttle” 
[Jan. 28], to be followed by more signifi- 
cant moves, we hope, should come as no 
surprise to anthropologists familiar with the 
Middle East. 

Among Arabs the most favored device 
for the resolution of problems—be they 
family quarrels, ownership disputes, or 
even blood feuds—has always been the was- 
it (pronounced was-eet), a go-between, in- 
termediary, or mediator. Generally he is a 
man recognized by both parties for his wis- 
dom, prestige and impartiality. 

F.S. VIDAL 

Department of Anthropology 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas 


Help Offshore 


Sir / While Canadian Broadcaster Gordon 
Sinclair's pro-American sentiments [Jan. 
21] may seem inspirational to some, his 
rhetoric leaves a bit.to be desired by way 
of fact: "Can you name me even one time 
when someone else raced to the Americans 
in trouble?" If not for the French fleet stand- 
ing offshore during the battle of Yorktown, 
there might not be an America today. 

PAUL F. PREUSS 

Boulder, Colo. 


Sir / Mr. Sinclair has reminded us that we 
do have something to be proud of. He has 
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Americans than Watergate, the energy cri- 
sis and the dollar. 
Americans are proud of that. 
MAYNARD POGUE 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Sir / The huge success of the record detail- 
ing America's "generosity" allows some in- 
sight into the American mentality. The rec- 
ord itself may be flattering, but the fact that 
so many Americans flock to hear them- 
selves praised is not. This may be because 
it is so very rare for anyone to say some- 
thing nice about America. 

PETER GIES 

Adelaide, Australia 


Business Almost As Usual 


Sir / Youask “Oh Dear, What Can the Mat- 
ter Be?” when writing about Britain's econ- 
omy [Jan. 21]. May I assure you that it is 
certainly not as you report. 

Far from having "laid off nearly half 
its 235,000-man work force," the British 
Steel Corp. has maintained its labor force 
virtually intact and is fulfilling its guaran- 
teed work-week agreement with unions. 
Furthermore, although the corporation 
could do with more coal to get back to nor- 
mal, we are producing steel at a rate great- 
er than 7096 of our precrisis output through 
the full cooperation of our work force, man- 
agement and men. 

H.M. FINNISTON 

Chairman 

British Steel Corp. 

London 


Sir / Mr. Heath is right to stick to his Stage 
III anti-inflationary measures, partly be- 
cause miners are like skyjackers—give in to 
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During the past calendar year a record 81,807 letters to TIME 
crossed the desk of Letters Chief Maria Luisa Cisneros. Letters about 
US. stories led the lists, as always, and our Watergate stories at- 
tracted the most attention. A January 1973 profile of a little-known 
former CIA agent named E. Howard Hunt attracted a trickle of mail 
from seven readers. In subsequent months G. Gordon Liddy, L. Pat- 
rick Gray, John Dean and James McCord would all appear on TIME 
covers, and the response to Watergate would grow to a flood of 23,000 
letters. Wrote one critic of the President, “When the whole bushel of 
apples is rotten,-we had better find a new picker.” The Adminis- 
tration had its defenders as well, of course, nearly 4,500 of whom 
raced for their pens after TIME’s editorial in 
the Nov. 12 issue calling for the President’s 
resignation. 

Though the Watergate serial dominated 
our mail, our Jan. 22 cover on Marlon Bran- 
do’s controversial film, Last Tango in Paris, 
elicited an unprecedented 12,000 letters for 
a single story, surpassing the number re- 
ceived for the previous record holder, the 
cover story Is God, Dead?, in 1966. A story 
need not be cover-length, however, to stir 
up a big response. A short item in People 
[April 2] on Billy Graham drew scores of let- 
ters, most of which criticized the evangelist’s 
suggestion that rapists be castrated. “Bless 
Billy Graham for making virtue secure,” 
wrote one subscriber, adding, “Christ was so 
namby-pamby about things.” 

We received some 1,150 suggestions for 
Man of the Year, for everyone from Super- 4 & SS 
horse Secretariat to Watergate Watchman 
Frank Wills. Judge John Sirica, who headed 
the list of reader nominations, was also the first choice of the editors. 
“I plan to keep it,’ wrote one reader when the Man of the Year 
cover appeared, “as a reminder for my family and myself that there 
can be hope in the midst of despair.” 

a 

Last year U.N. membership jumped to 135 nations with the ad- 
mission of the two Germanys and the island nation of (choose one): 
A) Barbados, B) Sri Lanka, C) the Bahamas, D) Guadeloupe. This 
question, and 99 others, are all part of the 41st annual TIME Current 
Affairs Test, which has been distributed during the past month to 
high school classrooms across the U.S. 

TIME is weekly reading for 150,000 high school students, thanks — 
to the TIME Education Program. These students receive TIME at re- 
duced rates, and their teachers are provided with monthly study — 
guides, news quizzes and other materials. For a free copy of the an- 
nual quiz, write to TIME Test, 211 West 61st Street, New York, N.Y., 
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lasthecar _| 


To Renault, a car isn't just a pretty face. Nor is 
it merely four wheels, an engine, disc brakes, and 
independent suspension. Renault's concept of a 
car is based on human values: safety, reliability, 
practicability—qualities not easily perceived at 
first glance, but critical to owner satisfaction. 

In a world crowded with pretty cars, Renault's 
philosophy is designed for the thinking car buyer. 
And to find him, the French automobile manu- 


Ph facturer has evolved a long range strategy that 


includes several of TIME's international editions. 
lt isn’t so much the fact that an overwhelming 
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majority of TIME readers from Alice 9 MN 
Austria own cars. What matters to Renault! 
a high percentage of TIME readers are ! 
of people who not only listen to ideas hri. 
about them, too. In a word, opinionmake/* s te freu 
Each Renault ad in TIME reaches IT? or! Heath 
3,750,000 community leaders—men 41" 196 
with annual average family income Of al V9 etc 
80% of whom have university or techn seed 
ing. And this audience of affluent bra pen? op 
all over the world, is just the one on whi 1 
wants to make its marque. 
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RITAIN 


MINEWORKERS PRESIDENT JOE GORMLEY CONFRONTING PRIME MINISTER HEATH 


Heath Takes His Case to the Voters 


Britain this week was-a country be- 
by a crisis on top of a crisis. The na- 
pn’s270,000 coal miners walked off the 
bat the start of the week, and Prime 
inister Edward Heath launched a 
-week election campaign to fight 

his political life. For Britons, the 
pect for the lingering weeks of win- 

Was for more sacrifices, as the nation 
fded toward a divisive election and 
pentially disastrous coal shortages. 
ile no one was predicting that they 
not find the resilience to weather 
S latest avalanche of troubles, there 
P no question that the country was 
aad Into the most fatefully uncer- 

god in its postwar history. 

hint Choice. The first word that 
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ee,” which expires in June 1975, 
ied ls AE of confidence was re- 
be royal ee by Queen Elizabeth on 
hors, ^ Yacht Britannia, lying at an- 


id Phe p. Auckland's Waitemata Harbor. 
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ew Zealand. 
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‘vival and the inflationary 
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Chance to say to the miners 

ne else who wields similar 
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Much of British industry had al- 
ready been cut back to a three-day week 
to conserve fuel before Britain’s coal 
miners began their nationwide strike, 
which could. eventually bring the coun- 
try to a shattering halt. Coal stocks at 
power stations (70% of Britain’s elec- 
tricity is generated by coal) are not ex- 
pected to reach emergency levels for 
about two months. But the effects on 
British industry will be swift, and po- 
tentially ruinous. Said British Steel 
Chairman Monty Finniston: “For four 
to seven weeks you will get a trickle of 
steel, and then—curtains.” The London 
stock market last week reflected that 
gloomy prospect when prices plunged to 
their lowest level in seven years because 
of what one official called fears of “a ca- 
tastrophe unparalleled in our postwar 
industrial history.” 

Unempioyment, said the National 
Economic Development’s Ronald Mc- 
Intosh, “would be astronomical.” The 
number of workers already unemployed 
or only partly employed is 2.3 million. 
The country is now staggering under its 
greatest trade deficit in history ($5.1 bil- 
lion). Yet, as steel and other vital prod- 
ucts dry up under the impact of the 
strike, Britain will have to go shopping 
abroad for even more imports. 

The election campaign is likely to 
be one of the bitterest in postwar Brit- 
ain. The Tories have made no secret of 
the fact that they are planning a scare 
campaign on a “Reds under the bed” 
ticket, blaming assorted Marxists, mil- 
itants, Trotskyites and “unpatriotic” 
union leaders for the country’s troubles. 
Their campaign slogan is “Who Gov- 


erns Britain?”—a hard-lining appeal to 
the voters to choose between Heath’s 
tough stance and the striking workers. 
Heath, 57, will also exploit past success- 
es like his handling of Northern Ireland, 
which resulted in a marked reduction 
of tensions there, and his early decision 
to go all out in the potentially highly 
profitable development of North Sea oil. 

Poll Reversal. But Labor, led by 
former Prime Minister Harold Wilson, 
57, has ample ammunition to fire back. 
The Tory slogan is “a fraud,’ Wilson 
railed last week. “The short answer is 
that for some months now no one has 
governed Britain.” Labors battle cry 
will be a “fair society," accompanied by 
a promise to repeal the hated Industrial 
Relations Act, which sharply restricts 
union activities, introduce across-the- 
board food subsidies and set up a new 
prices-and-income board under the di- 
rect control of Parliament. The party’s 
strongest pitch will be on inflation. Food 
prices have gone up 18% in the past year, 
mortgage rates to a record 11%. 

When election talk first surfaced last 
month, Heath deferred his decision for 
another go-round at a settlement with 
the miners—and with good reason. Brit- 
ish voters are about evenly divided 
between the country’s two major par- 
ties, and there was no certainty that 
Heath's Tories could pull off a victory. 
The latest Gallup poll last week in fact 
gave Labor 424% of the vote to the To- 
ries’ 39/596. That was a reversal of Jan- 


uary's poll, when the Tories led Labor  - E 


by 40% to 38%. Said the Opinion Re- - 
search Center's Chairman T.F. Th 
son: "Public opinion has never t 
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more volatile than it is at the moment.” 

Much of that voter uncertainty 
stems from Heath’s inability to solve the 
three-month-old miners’ dispute. From 
the first, the government's handling of 
the negotiations with the miners was in- 
ept—and last week was no different. 
After the miners voted overwhelmingly 
(81%) to strike, Heath met with the 
Trades Union Congress, which repre- 
sents 10 million workers, including the 
miners, to attempt to resolve the crisis. 
He promised that if the miners settled, 
he would appoint a royal commission 
to hear their grievances. In all likeli- 
hood, he added, the commission would 
recommend an increase, but he could 
give no assurances that it would be re- 
troactive to the March 1 expiration of 
the miners’ contract. 

No Scenario. The meeting ended 
in failure; the T.U.C. felt that it had been 
abused, charging that Heath had made 
anempty offer. Next day the T.U.C. lent 
its own powerful clout to the miners’ 
walkout: it announced that its members 
would respect the miners’ picket lines. 
Heath then decided to call for the elec- 
tion, and the National Union of Mine- 
workers’ executive committee, after con- 
sidering appeals for a postponement, 
voted to exercise its prerogative to go 
ahead with the strike this week. As one 
of Heath's ministers put it: "There was 
no survival scenario left. We were stuck 
with an election or what would be re- 
garded in the Tory Party as a humili- 
ating capitulation.” From the miners’ 
view, said Union President Joe Gorm- 
ley, the problem was equally clear—they 
needed a raise beyond the 7% limit pro- 
posed by Heath’s Stage III anti-infla- 
tion guidelines. “All we need to settle 
this,” he said, “is a cash offer.” Infla- 
tion alone rose at a rate of 10.6% last 
year. The miners, moreover, are the low- 
est paid in Europe. Unskilled surface 
workers get $55.63 a week, skilled un- 
derground workers draw $79.83. With 
coal more valuable since the boosts in 
the cost of Arab oil, the union felt min- 
ers deserved more too and demanded 
raises of $17.60 to $28.60 a week. 

The government claimed that it was 
offering a 16% raise—but close exam- 
ination showed the figure was not quite 
what it seemed. It actually consisted of 
an across-the-board 7% raise, or $5.06 
to $5.64 weekly pay hikes. The rest of 
the increase came in the form of com- 
pensation for miners who worked over- 
time ($10.45) and those on permanent 
night-shift work ($22)—about 5% of the 
country’s miners. The package made no 
allowances above the standard 7% raise 
for those miners who do the dirtiest and 
most dangerous work on the coal face. 

Whoever wins the election, the prob- 
lem of getting the miners back to work 
will still remain. Wilson has indicated 
that he would be willing to offer the min- 
ers more money and face the inflation- 
ary consequences. Heath’s hope is that 
the voters will decisively: support his 

stand and that the miners will bend to 
such a demonstration of national will. 


FRANCE 


An lliness in the Elysee Palace 


For months France’s President 
Georges Pompidou, 62, has been in vis- 
ibly failing health. His face has become 
increasingly puffy, his movements have 
grown unsteady, and his energy has ob- 
viously flagged. When the normally ret- 
icent Elysée Palace last week announced 
that the President was bedridden and fe- 
verish with a bout of influenza, many ob- 
servers read much more into the offi- 
cial announcement. “He’s sick, very 
sick." concluded one diplomat. “It’s no 
longer an unmentionable subject.” 


POMPIDOU AT NEW YEAR’S RECEPTION 
No Jonger unmentionable. 


While Pompidou’s health has long 
been unmentionable to French spokes- 
men, the fact is that President Nixon 
was so alarmed by the French Presi- 
dent’s appearance last summer when the 
two of them held a minisummit in Ice- 
Jand that the U.S: embassy in Paris as- 
signed a man to a Pompidou watch. He 
saw what other curious observers have 
noted too: gradually Pompidou has re- 
duced his schedule to almost a blank 
page. When he addressed the Gaullist 
Party faithful in Poitiers three weeks 
ago, precautions were taken:to preserve 
his strength. An armchair was placed 
close by, and his aides made sure he had 
to walk up no more than three steps. 

The shock to those who actually see 
Pompidou is al! the greater because the 
French press and television have gone 
out of their way to mask his difficulties. 
Most magazines and newspapers refuse 
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ACROSS HALF 1HE WORLD, AND MORE, 


SINGAPORE AIRLINES FLIES TIME. 


With more than 400 flights in and out 
of Singapore every week, SIA is South 
East Asia's fastest growing international 
carrier. Its regular schedule covers 25 
cities in 20 countries...from Europe to 
Australia, Colombo to Manila, Tokyo 
to Jakarta. 

It's only natural, then, that SIA should 
turn to TIME for comprehensive coverage 
of its continually expanding international 
markets. What other publication can offer 
10 editions with entry into Europe and 
eight editions covering Japan? Small 
wonder that the airline's advertising 
investment in TIME has tripled in only 
four years. 

Wherever SIA's Boeings fly, there are 
international editions of TIME reaching 
some 3 million key prospects— people 
who are in a position to respond positively 
to the airline's unique inflight service. 


TIME for multinational marketing. 
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You can help save Aurora Corp 


for $15 a month. 
Or you can turn the page. 


Here are some facts about Aurora Cortez; 
her family, and her town—Plato, Magdalena, 
on the coast of Colombia. No editorializing. i 
No embellishment. Just facts. m 

Aurora is five years old. She lives with her Save the Children Federation, founded in 1932, Is registered with the U.S. abet inp” 
parents and three brothers and sisters in a Adeo) Complies on Voluntary Foreign Aid. Contributions SO a f 
house made of mud and bamboo. genie. mp ee I, AS 

No electricity. No running water. No 
sanitary facilities. Aurora’s father earns $1.00 
a day herding cattle. And there is about a 
50%chance that Aurora will grow up illiterate. 
Because it costs money to go to school in 
Colombia. Money her father doesn’t have. 


But for $15 a month through Save the 
Children Federation you can RU a 
Colombian child like Aurora. Send her to O $180 annuall 
school. Improve her living conditions. Help [] $90 semi-annually E 318 Ponte 


I I wish to contribute $15 a month to sponsor a O boy Oo girl: 
I 
I 
| 
I 
l 
I 
[| 
her neighbors rebuild the bridge that - O Instead, enclosed is my contribution of $ 
I 
[| 
I 
I 
l 
[ 
l 
| 


L] Where the need is most urgent : 
[ Africa [] Europe g Latin America 
Cl Appalachia (U.S.) [ Indian (U. S.) [ Middle Ea go 
D Bangladesh E] Inner Cities (U. S.) [ Southern 

£ Chicano (U.S.) [9 Israel O Vietnam 

O Korea 


Enclosed is my first payment: 


connects Plato to the town’s only hospital. [] Please send me more information. ta 
Help people—indeed, help an entire 
community ae help itself. a NAME TEL. NO. Eos 
For you there are many rewards. The Gil, a ORAE — | 
c SEHE to correspond with a child. To ADDRESS. à 
receive a photograph. And progress reports. CITY. ST yo AB MEE 71r hy 
And above all, to know you are reaching out 5 "3 " 
to another human being. That's how Save the David Chio Soniko Mice nario 
Children works. But without you it can’t work. SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDE pet 
So please: clip this coupon and mail it today. — | 345 East 46th Street, New York, N.Y. 10017) = 
Now you can turn the page. m um p uu n nm nn m a n stt pn m gn n m sn pun n nn n IT "s 
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1069. t A Peking radio broadcast last 
jostor an ominous significance. Af- 
peek nas of relative. moderation, the 
ter seemed on the brink of yet an- 
p convulsive turn leftward. 
f gints that China was embarked on 
M ew cycle of radicalism began appear- 
p. the same time as last August's 
ffenth Party Congress. In typically ar- 
fne fashion, the campaign started with 
hat seemed to be an academic argu- 
fient over the failings of Confucius. He 
As criticized in party publications for 
Wanting to restore slavery in China 2,500 
years ago. Then the campaign was 
froadened by linking Confucius to for- 
mer Defense Minister Lin Piao who died 
feran anti-Mao coup attempt in 1971. 
[in like Confucius, was charged with 
[ying to restore a discarded system, in 
his case capitalism. The campaign con- 
tinued at a comparatively low level until 
lisi week, when it suddenly blossomed 
[oa full-scale movement. 
For the first time in five years there 
ire announcements of “mobilization 
allies” of the masses to denounce the 
sof China's two new “monsters and 
mons." A wall poster, charging Lin 
a0 with revisionist thinking, appeared 
nthe docks in Shanghai, and for three 
lits running Peking television showed 
lli new screens being set up at Pe- 
ng University; they obviously would 
carry their own slogans supporting 
¥ new campaign. For two days last 
hi the entire front page of People’s 
E devoted toa formal announce- 
9! “a mass movement initiated and 
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movement toward the normalization of 
Sino-U.S. relations. The head of the Chi- 
nese liaison office in the U.S. has been 
gone from Washington for three months. 

In Peking, foreign residents worried 
about rising xenophobia; distrust of for- 
eigners was also one of the aspects of 
the Cultural Revolution. They already 
have cause to be concerned. Last week 
a sullen crowd of Chinese hauled two 
French residents of Peking off to the lo- 
cal militia station after they aimed their 
cameras at women shoveling snow. The 
Frenchmen had been mistaken for “So- 
viet spies," police explained after releas- 
ing them. 

Odd Stuff. Cultural exchanges with 
capitalist countries have also come un- 
der bitter attack. Italian Director Mi- 
chelangelo Antonioni, whose candid 
documentary on China has been show- 
ing round the world for more than a 
year, was vilified as “a buffoon” and “a 
gangster" in the Chinese press. His film's 
portrayal of some of the shoddier as- 
pects of life in China represented, in the 
words of People's Daily, a resurgence of 
“reactionaries at home and abroad.” In 
like fashion, Western music, reintro- 
duced to China by the recent visits of 
three foreign orchestras, is now being 
termed "strange and odd stuff [that] re- 
flects the comeback of the revisionist 
sinister line on literature and art." 

So far, nobody knows who, beyond 
the ghosts of Lin Piao and Confucius, 
are the real targets of the new cam- 
paign. There is evidence, however, that 
the movement has already claimed one 
group of victims: the army. It was lo- 
cal military strongmen who finally put 
à halt to the radical excesses of the Cul- 
tural Revolution. But last month seven 
of the eleven powerful regional com- 
manders were transferred from - their 
comfortable, long-established headquar- 
ters and placed at the head of unfa- 
miliar troops. The move astutely de- 
prived them of their traditional power 
bases and thereby enhanced the au- 
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thority of the central administration. 

In the view of some China watch- 
ers, the shift away from pragmatic pol- 
icies may in fact be an indirect attack 
on Chou En-lai. China watchers have 
long suspected a split between the mod- 
erate Premier and such leftist Politburo 
members as Wang Hung-wen and Yao 
Wen-yuan. Yet in recent months Chou 
has seemed to shift more to the left. Chi- 
na's harder line in foreign policy, mas- 
terminded by Chou, is possibly an ef- 
fort to undercut leftist criticism. At the 
Tenth Party Congress, some observers 
noted a new radical tone to Chou's pro- 
nouncements, and it was the Premier 
who apparently engineered the attack 
on Western music. 

But even if there are conflicts with- 
in the top Chinese leadership, the events 
of last week did not yet add up to a 
major struggle for political control. 
Chou's position remained strong, if not 
unassailable. The best estimate of the 
uncertain situation was that the aging 
Mao, 80, was giving China a final in- 
fusion of revolutionary fervor in an ef- 
fort to keep the nation from developing 
an entrenched, elitist bureaucracy. 
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SADAT SPEAKING IN CAIRO 


EGYPT 


AL AHRAM EX-EDITOR HEIKAL 


No Doubts About Who's in Charge 


The remarkable jet shuttle between 
Aswan and Jerusalem that Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger employed to 
achieve an Egyptian-Israeli disengage- 
ment agreement was distinctively dif- 
ferent at either end. At the Israeli ter- 
minus, Kissinger often had to await a 
consensus on issues in the talks among 
the members of Premier Golda Meir's 
Cabinet. On the Egyptian end, in 
contrast, he essentially dealt only with 
President Anwar Sadat. The Egyptian 
President has so improved his:stature 
since taking uncertain control of the 
government on the death of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser in 1970 that he was able 
to accept or turn down every decision 
himself. 

Heikal's Fall. Any doubts about 
the scope of Sadat's power were settled 
last week when al Ahram, Egypts most 
prestigious newspaper, appeared with- 
out the familiar column of Editor Mo- 
hammed Hassanein Heikal, 50. Heikal's 
"Frankly Speaking" column customar- 
ily appeared on Friday—the equivalent 
of a Western paper's Sunday issue 
—when al Ahram's circulation soared 
to 772,000. That increase was at least 
in part due to the column, since the 
Arab world read Heikal as the semi- 
Official spokesman of Cairo’s govern- 
ment. Sadat not only fired Heikal from 
the chairman-editor post he had held 
_ for almost 20 years, but offered him as 

an alternative no more than a post as 
presidential press adviser. 

Heikal's fall from the top of the 100- 
year-old a/ Ahram (The Pyramids in 
Arabic) had important political over- 
tones. The granite-faced Heikal rose 
to power because of an early friend- 
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ship with President Gamal Abdel Nas- 
ser. He was the spokesman and in- 
terpreter of Nasser and the Arab 
socialism. that the late President. in- 
troduced into Egypt; even after Nas- 
ser's death and Sadat's succession, Hei- 
kal and al Ahram retained a special 
status and authority. But in recent 
months Heikal’s foreign policy pro- 
nouncements began to differ from Sa- 
dat’s apparent aims; For instance, while 
Sadat has been making overtures to re- 
establish Egyptian friendship- with the 
U.S., Heikal’s last. column on Feb. 1 
accused Washington of undermining 
Egypt’s political role and disrupting 
Arab unity. The voice of al Ahram ob- 
viously was no longer speaking for the 
government. After Heikal was fired, 
government spokesmen explained that 
he had tried to build “a state within a 
state” and turn “the Ahram Building 
intoa new center of power.” 

Heikal, in an interview with TIME 
last week at the editor's Nileside apart- 
ment, blamed his disagreement with 
Sadat on Watergate. Chewing his in- 
evitable cigar, he said: “Nixon is busy 
defending himself, and I doubt that he 
has the strength to force Israel to give 
up enough for an acceptable peace set- 
tlement. I greatly admire the abilities 
and intentions of Henry Kissinger, but 
even a man as brilliant as the Sec- 
retary of State cannot rise above a coun- 
try’s institutions.” Because of his doubts 
over Nixon, said Heikal, “I began to 
differ with Sadat about the pace with 
which we were putting all our trust in 
Nixon. I believe we should retain our 
options, making concessions only bit 
by bit, but never putting all our eggs 
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ince the October War, when Mrs. Sa- 
spent highly publicized 20-hour days 
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forking as a bandage roller with the 
pian Red Crescent, she has won 
U Wer even these youthful critics. Civil- 
Joys. S as well as soldiers refer to her by 
of theft sobriquet conferred by the armed 
Ies, “Mother of the Fighting Men.” 
Friends of the First Lady insist, how- 
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insist that he is well and living in the 
Soviet Union and that he will one day 
return). Sadat's approach is more to 
the Arab leaders with whom Nasser 
constantly quarreled. Unlike Socialist 
Nasser, Sadat is willing to deal with 
any form of government, and he goes 
out of his way to create unity and avoid 
arguments. When Libya’s Muammar 
Gaddafi pulled his representatives out 
of Cairo to protest Sadat’s cease-fire 
with Israel, Sadat’s aides pleaded with 
the President to respond. “We could 
cut Gaddafi to pieces with propaganda,” 
insisted one. Sadat refused, however, 
and so far has publicly ignored Gad- 
dafis attacks. Nasser’s picture still 
hangs beside that of Sadat in most 
government offices, and Sadat and oth- 
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schools and for sale in shops. Now that 
woman is making enough money to sup- 
port herself, and even her husband sees 
her in a new light.” 

Mrs. Sadat pointedly occupied a cen- 
tral seat at a tumultuous meeting in 
Cairo last year, where Egyptian women 
confronted Libya’s Muammar Gaddafi 
to rebut his arguments for political union 
between the two countries. If Gaddafi 
imposed his fundamentalist Islamic 
views on such a merger, they shouted 


MRS. SADAT VISITING EGYPTIAN FIGHTING MEN 


er government officials continue to 
praise Nasser in public. But in private 
many officials say: "But of course Nas- 
ser made many mistakes. Things are 
different now." 

Sadat still faces hazards. One is that 
by relaxing state controls he may trans- 
form Egyptian life more than he intends. 
Says one critic: “How can you have free- 
dom for foreign capital without freedom 
for local capital? How can you give free- 
dom to the capitalist without giving free- 
dom to the trade unions?" Regionally, 
Sadat's new friendship with Washington 
is fineas long as Israel continues to with- 
draw from Egyptian territory. But if the 
Israelis balk, Sadat at future Arab coun- 
cils is likely to find himself the target 
rather than the central force. 


scornfully, it would force them all back 
to the harem, and they refused to go. 

A stylish dresser known for her well- 
tailored trouser suits and gowns, Mrs. 
Sadat is half English. Her Egyptian fa- 
ther and British mother met and mar- 
ried while he was in London studying 
medicine. Jehan first met Sadat on her 
15th birthday when he was 30 and an 
army captain. They were wed after Sa- 
dat's first marriage, an arranged match 
with a cousin, ended in 1947. 

The Sadats have three teen-aged 
daughters and a ten-year-old son, Ga- 
mal, named for the late President Nas- 
ser. In normal times their 
family life is close but, in 
Egyptian style, private. Since 
the war, however, the chil- 
dren have been in Talla be- 
cause both parents have been 
away from home’ much of 
the time. Says Mrs. Sadat: 
“I didnt know a war was 
about to begin, but I knew 
something big was going to 
happen. My husband had 
been having so many meet- 
ings with generals and the 
Minister of War. Then he 
told me he was going away 
for a day or two but didn't 
say where. I didn't ask him 
what was happening. He 
wouldn't have told me any- 
way, and I don’t like to ask 
a question if Im not going 
to get an answer." 

She is still active visiting 
troops on the Suez Canal and 
is organizing a city for dis- 
abled veterans. Following her 
example, many Egyptian 
women left home during the 
fighting to participate in the 
"national struggle," and their 
new activities are likely to 
continue. ^I know many nor- 
mally tradition-minded hus- 
bands who now want their 
wives to participate," says 
one Cairo feminist. "They've 
been convinced by Jehan." 
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THE VATICAN 


Martyr Dethroned 


Just 25 years ago last week, Jozsef 
Cardinal Mindszenty was sentenced to 
life imprisonment. for trumped-up 
crimes against Hungary’s Communist 
regime. After six years in Hungarian 
prisons and a brief period under house 
arrest, he lived for 15 years in the U.S. le- 
gation in Budapest, where he had taken 
refuge during the 1956 Hungarian Rev- 
olution. During all that time and while 
he was exiled in Vienna after 1971, 
Mindszenty clung proudly to his titles 
of Archbishop of Esztergom, an ancient 
see that includes Budapest, and Primate 
(first bishop) of the Hungarian hierar- 
chy. Last week Pope Paul did what the 
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MINDSZENTY & PAUL VI IN ROME (1971) 
Doing what the Communists could not. 


Communists could not and removed the 
stubborn, 81-year-old hero from office. 
The cardinal’s firing was accom- 
plished obliquely. The Pope simply an- 
nounced that the see of Esztergom was 
vacant and sent a conciliatory letter to 
Mindszenty, acknowledging “the crown 
of thorns that has been placed on your 
head.” The Pope declared that “the 
memory, both vivid and painful, is deep- 
ly etched in our mind, of when you un- 
derwent a trial and conviction ... that 
drew the attention of the whole world.” 
Added the Pontiff: “We bow before you 
with profound respect.” Though the 
Pope’s respect for the cardinal’s cour- 
age under torture was undoubtedly gen- 
uine, Mindszenty was irate at the oust- 
er, and denied that he had consented to 
it. “The decision was made by the Holy 
See alone,” he said.. 
Mindszenty had, in fact, become 
something of a thorn for the Vatican. 
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took every opportunity to assail Hiun- 
garys Communist government, obdu- 
rately remaining à stumbling block in 
the Vatican's policy of Ostpolitik —an at- 
tempt to improve relations with the 
Communist countries of Eastern Europe 
and normalize church activities there. 
Mindszenty’s forced retirement was 
clearly seen as a way of speeding up the 
policy in Hungary, where the church has 
won concessions with painful slowness. 
Simultaneously with the Mindszenty an- 
nouncement, ihe Vatican made public 
four new episcopal appointments in 
Hungary, including a resident bishop as 
the new “apostolic administrator" in 
Esztergom, who will perform the arch- 
bishop's duties until a new one is ap- 
pointed. Even so, that leaves seven of 
Hungary's eleven dioceses without full- 
fledged bishops. In Vienna, Mindszenty 
obviously thought it a bad bargain. Said 
he: *Hungary and Hungary's Catholic 
church are not free." 


SOVIET UNION 


A Fortress of Newsprint 


The Soviet campaign against Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn took a vicious new 
turn last week: Soviet authorities pres- 
sured the Nobel Prizewinning author's 
former friends and colleagues—and 
even his ex-wife—into denouncing him. 
This time the forum for the attacks was 
not the controlled Soviet press but news- 
papers in the U.S. and Europe 

The Christian Science Monitor pub- 
lished an interview with a former fel- 
low prisoner who said that Solzhenitsyn 
was the informer responsible for his be- 
ing sent to a concentration camp. The 
leading Parisian daily Le Figaro print- 
ed an interview with Natalya Reshe- 
tovskaya, Solzhenitsyn's divorced wife. 
She dismissed Solzhenitsyn's new book, 
The Gulag Archipelago, a study of So- 
viet terror, as mere “concentration- 
camp folklore." In addition; vituperative 
articles by prominent Soviet writers 
about Gulag have appeared in the New 
York Times and France's Le Monde. 
These and other "exclusives" appearing 
in the Western press were all arranged 
by the Soviet news agency Novosti in 
an obvious attempt to discredit Gulag. 

Solzhenitsyn’s response was quick in 
coming. In a statement issued to West- 


ern correspondents last week, he iden- 


tified Novosti as a “reliable branch” of 
the secret police and accused Soviet au- 
thorities of “standing on their lies be- 
hind a fortress of newsprint.” He de- 
clared that “world public opinion has 
thus far kept them from killing the au- 
thor of Gulag or even from imprisoning 
him. That would indeed be a confirma- 
tion of the book. But there remains the 
time-honored method of slander and 
personal vilification that is now being 
vigorously pursued.” 

Most galling to Solzhenitsyn was the 
Christian Science Monitor interview 
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"| The Caribbean island of Grenada 
jhas always been too good to be believed. 
‘With its beautiful beaches, verdant 
mountains, balmy climate and charming 
a Old World atmosphere, it was “the one 
‘mall island," Novelist Alec Waugh 
once wrote, “that provides everything a 


henii Peconceived picture of the tropics has 
aimed Seda visitor to expect,” 

Quse E 
y with ll celebrated its independence last week 


Waugh's words now sound ironic. As 


324 years of first French and then 
prlish rule, tiny Grenada (pronounced 
Hy nay-da) and its two sister islands 
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PRIME MINISTER GAIRY WITH DOG 
A little man from the East. 
called "the Mongoose” by opponents, re- 
taliated by beating up opposition: lead- 
ers. Their attacks culminated last month 
in “Bloody Monday," when the Prime 
Minister's bullyboys broke up a protest 
rally and. killed the father of one of 
Gairy's chief critics. Since then they 
have been looting shops owned by those 
who oppose the Prime Minister. In fear, 
most businessmen have shuttered up 
their stores. All but two of the island's 
25 hotels have closed, and hundreds of 
Grenadians have fled to other countries 
to escape the ruthless secret police. 
Many islanders worried that once 
Britain let go altogether, Gairy would 
set up a miniature dictatorship with 
himself as a pocket Napoleon. "There 
could be massive bloodshed in a few 
days," warned Maurice Bishop, one of 
the opposition leaders beaten in the first 
attacks last year. “The population is not 


' prepared to be ruled by any madman, 


and it is very clear the ‘jackal’—as the 
populace now calls him—is simply not 
prepared to resign. I think he is certi- 
fiably mad.” 

Gairy contemptuously dismisses his 


-opponents as “hot and sweaty, impet- 


uous and overambitious youngsters fresh 
from universities, who preach bloodshed 
and are tainted by a bit of Communism.” 
In fact, he maintains, his opposition is 
based on what he calls the “plantocra- 
cy,” the big plantation owners who have 
never forgotten that he was the one who 
got wage increases for their field hands 
in the '50s. The landowners cannot for- 
give him, he insists, for never having 
gone to secondary school. 

“I wouldn't kill a moth, spider, snake 
or lizard," he told TIME Correspondent 


Bernard Diederich. “I don't believe in. 


violence. I’m a spiritual man. Lam in the 
mystical world. Few people know how 
spiritually, mystically inclined I am. 
They say that man is afraid to unlock the 
door to himself. I am not one who has to 
be afraid. My opponents can't beat me. 
They are based on negativity. I am pos- 
itivity. When they hate, I love. I send out 
waves of love to them. I pray for them. 
They hate me so much they can't eat and 
they can't sleep. But I laugh, I play ten- 
nis, I play cricket, I do yoga exercises, I 
dance. and I am happy inside. Very hap- 
py.” Patting his flat stomach and flexing 
his muscles, he added: "And I am strong 
inside." 

Divine Plan. Gairy claims that he 
has been chosen by God to lead Gre- 
nada's 110.000 people and raise his 133- 
Sq. mi. country to greatness. "God has 
a divine plan for Grenada," he says. 
“The plan is self-determination for the 
people. Nobody can stop it. It has come 
for the people of Grenada. And I have 
been appointed to carry out this divine 
plan." A fortune teller once told him 
that "a little man shall come from the 
East." (Gairy was born on the eastern 
side of the island and is 5 ft. 7 in. tall.) 
"Yes," he assures anyone who cares to 
listen, "I am that man. It was all ar- 
ranged long before [ was born, my role 
in all this." 

With an economy that is rotting 
away—quite literally—before their eyes, 
and widespread fear that Gairy will per- 
petuate his incipient reign of terror, Gre- 
nadians may eventually decide that 
Gairy's divine plan does not meet the 
needs of their down-to-earth little is- 
lands. That concern was heightened a 
few hours before independence, when 
Maurice Bishop was arrested and 
clamped in jail. In unconscious imita- 
tion of Marie Antoinette, Gairy said: 
"Grenada is a Garden of Eden. The peo- 
ple must eat bananas and local fruit in 
place of imported rice and flour." 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


Taking It for Granted 


It cost $2.6 billion and tapped the 
best of American technology: yet Sky- 
lab sometimes behaved like a castoff 
from a used-car lot. First it lost vital 
shielding and an electricity-generating 
solar wing. Then its steering rockets per- 
formed so badly that NASA thought of 
sending up rescuers to evacuate its three- 
man crew. Finally, two of its stabilizing 
gyros faltered, threatening to send the 
100-ton space station yawing and pitch- 
ing like an angry whale. 

Even these weighty problems, how- 
ever, failed to excite a, blasé public. 
When the last of three Skylab crews 
finally splashed down off Lower Cali- 
fornia last week, their successful home- 
coming was not even given live cover- 
age by the TV networks, though the 
astronauts had‘set a remarkable endur- 
ance record of 84 days in orbit. 

There was also triumph for the space 
agencys latest. unmanned spacecraft. 
Barely two years after a similar robot 
began the first detailed mapping of 
Mars, and only weeks after another 
peeked at giant Jupiter, a 1,108-lb. ship 
named Mariner 10 last week cruised by 
the earth's nearest neighbor, Venus. In 
the first clear pictures of the planet, Mar- 
iners cameras showed great circular 
cloud formations, raising the possibility 
that Venus may have an atmospheric 
circulation something like the earth’s. 
But it is what lies unseen beneath the 
thick Venusian shroud that continues to 
fascinate scientists. Said Stanford Ra- 
dar Astronomer H. Taylor Howard: 
“Anybody with that much on must have 
a lot to hide!” 
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The Plumbers’ Plaint 


Not long after President Nixon cre- 
ated his special investigations unit in 
June 1971 to plug “leaks” of classified 
information, one of the group’s mem- 
bers, in a wry acknowledgement of his 
assignment, tacked up a sign on his 
door: PLUMBER. Thus the appellation 
“plumbers” came into being, and even- 
tually such nefarious activities as tap- 
ping telephones, burglarizing offices and 
fabricating State Department cables 
came to be known as the work of the 
“plumbers.” 

Genuine plumbers are not amused. 
Last summer a Washington-based lo- 
cal of the 325,000-member United As- 
sociation of Plumbers and Pipefitters 
fired off an indignant letter to the Wash- 
ington Star-News complaining that “we 
cannot accept the discourteous conno- 
tation that is derived by the use of our 
appellation, to describe unscrupulous 
and venal men.” Last week a longtime 
plumber (since 1915) named George 
Meany declared: "Plumbers are crafts- 
men, proud of helping build America. 
The so-called White House ‘plumbers’ 
are felons and that’s what they ought 
to be called.” A Seattle master plumb- 
er named Reginald G. Anderson, 35, 
felt so strongly about the shadow cast 
on his trade that he had carried the pro- 
test straight to President Nixon, urg- 
ing him in a letter to explain publicly 
that “you never employed real plumbers 
to carry out your dirty tricks and/or 


burglaries.” Why did Anderson, who, 


has not yet received a reply, feel com- 
pelled to write? “Plumbers were being 
misrepresented,” he says. The White 
House group “didn’t call themselves 
attorneys,” 


Choosing the Checkog 


Public financing of prec: 
tions would tlie nati al 
magnified by Watergate. then 0 
dependence of major can 
large private donations, In i 
gress passed legislation thatam l 
a kind of camel’s nose of publi 
ing. It permitted each taxpayer, | 
a box on his income tax formt M 
that $1 of his taxes ($2 for a coup 
jointly) should go into a fund Ws 
dential campaigns. TR 

But the Administration Was nad 
thusiastic about the idea, and whei 
Internal Revenue Service offered ites 
tion last year it put the checkoffbayg 
form separate from the regular n 
form; worse, it hardly publicized theg 
tion at all. The result: only 31% off 
payers checked off the box, andam 
$3,993,000 was collected. » 

After considerable pressure, int 
ing a suit brought by Common (aii 
the IRS is now publicizing the oi} 
radio and television spots as well asm 


azine and newspaper ads. The snTHEC 


has featured the checkoff box 
nently on its regular form 1040 
is even a delayed checkoff box f 
who missed the chance to cont! 
year. According to a sampling 
returns, an average 13% of à 
are choosing the checkoff. It Wep 
holds up in this and succeeding Y 

the fund is expected to reach " 55 
lion by 1976. That would mean BHN 

lion for each. major-parly @ 
—far less than the $60.2 million 
on Richard Nixon’s 1972 e 
even the $36 million put out "m 
Govern— but à reasonable starto 

ingindependent campaigns. 
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WATERGATE SPECIAL PROSECUTOR LEON JAWORSKI 


THE CRISIS 


I have what I consider the most sol- 


If thememn and substantial assurances of my 
eeding ya absolute independence. There are abso- 


ach $307 


ean $37 


y can 


lion a) 
campi |, 


out for 


Hutely no restraints on my freedom to seek 

@idence, including presidential tapes 

Aand documents. 

—Special Watergate Prosecutor 

Leon Jaworski, Nov. 8 

i 

p, lemn assurances have a way of 
"rating under pressure in Richard 


i ae $ White House, as Prosecutor Ja- 
eek wdiscovered to his dismay last 
tij ith Nixon pursuing yet anoth- 
Key in his survival strategy—this 
inuin AC of delay and resistance to con- 
Ra ands for Watergate evidence 
entand Clash loomed between Presi- 
Prosecutor. Echoing Archibald 
Fired ike Special prosecutor Nixon had 
om st October for refusing to desist 


posta i presidential evidence, Ja- 


© into that he will not hesitate to 


J ; 
on rk Conceded in an ABC tele- 
aco new that much evidence had 
lantip aired from the White House—a 
ntiaj ater detailed by Deputy Pres- 
S17 ,, SSS Secretary Gerald Warren 
fue P6$ and some 700 documents. 
j Pecial prosecutor disputed Nix- 
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on's public statement that all of the ma- 
terial had been surrendered “voluntar- 
ily.” Said Jaworski: “Any idea that this 
material has been spoon-fed to me is in 
error. I have had to go after it. I have 
had to designate precisely what I want- 
ed." It is, of course, the nature of spe- 
cific evidence, rather than mere quan- 
tity of documents, that is significant to 
a prosecutor. 

Historic Vote. In his tug of war with 
the President, Jaworski held a strong ad- 
vantage. The previous legal battle waged 
for similar documents by Cox had been 
victorious on two court levels—and like- 
ly would succeed again. Nor could 
Nixon afford to risk another public ex- 
plosion by firing Jaworski, as he had 
Cox. The President apparently is gam- 
bling on the White House belief that the 
public, weary of Watergate, wants the 
affair swiftly resolved. Despite Nixon’s 
State of the Union declaration that “one 
year of Watergate is enough,” however, 
no quick resolution—short of resigna- 
tion—is likely. 

If there had been any doubts about 
that, they were convincingly erased last 
week in an historic vote by the House au- 
thorizing its Judiciary Committee to “in- 
vestigate fully and completely whether 
sufficient grounds exist for the House of 
Representatives to exercise its constitu- 
tional power to impeach Richard M. 
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"Whatever the Result, Let Us Proceed" 


ling of ey 


Nixon, President of the United States 
of America.” 

Although by no means a test of sen- 
timent on whether Nixon should, in- 
deed, be impeached, the overwhelming 
vote of 410 to 4* was a powerful dem- 
onstration that the House is united on 
the need for an inquiry. Only the sec- 
ond such move in U.S. history, the vote 
was one of the highest “yea” counts ever 
recorded on a major issue before the 
House. 

With galleries only half filled despite 
the portentous occasion, House Judicia- 
ry Chairman Peter Rodino introduced 
the authorizing resolution by aptly quot- 
ing what British Statesman Edmund 
Burke had said in 1771 when the Brit- 
ish Parliament was considering an im- 
peachment case, “We stand in a situ- 
ation very honorable to ourselves and 
very useful to our country, if we do not 
abuse or abandon the trust that is placed 
in us," said Rodino. 

The resolution gives the Judiciary 
Committee full subpoena power to de- 
mand the delivery of all evidence and 
the appearance of all witnesses neces- 
sary to its inquiry—including the Pres- 
ident. “If a subpoena is to be issued to 


"The four, all Republicans, are Carlos Moor- 
head of Cahfornia, Ben Blackburn of Georgia, 


Earl Landgrebe of Indiana and David Treen of - — 


Louisiana. 
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"There are three things I’m going to do: Break the back of the energy crisis in 1974, 
stop the Watergate investigation and carry this snowball through here." 


the President, only the full committee 
shall authorize it," Michigan’s Edward 
Hutchinson, the ranking Republican on 
the committee, told the House. Rodino 
said this might be done if needed “to 
complete this inquiry and to assure a 
fair and responsible judgment.” Inter- 
rupted New Hampshire Republican 
Louis Wyman: “The gentleman from 
New Hampshire hopes it will not be- 
come necessary.” Rapidly replied Ro- 
dino: “And so does the gentleman from 
New Jersey.” 

Right Course. Fully aware that the 
resolution would carry by a large mar- 
gin, Republican House leaders made no 
effort to challenge it. They discouraged 
amendments because they knew that 
such attempts, too, would fail and the 
votes might be interpreted asa test of ac- 
tual impeachment sentiment—to Nix- 
on’s disadvantage. Thus G.O.P. at- 
tempts to set an April 30 cutoff date for 
the inquiry were opposed by such Re- 
publicans as Minority Leader John 
Rhodes. Also arguing against an arbi- 
trary cutoff, Judiciary Committee Dem- 
-— ocrat William Hungate of Missouri said 
wryly: “We must not find ourselves in 
__ the position of the sky diver whose chute 
failed to open and he found he had 

jumped to a conclusion.” 
__ Summing up the predominant mood 
of the House, Rodino solemnly and el- 
- oquently declared: “Whatever the result, 
whatever we learn or conclude, let us 
now proceed, with such care and decen- 
cy and thoroughness and honor that the 
ican people, 
em, will say: 
e. There was 


has promised cooperation “con- 
sis th my responsibilities for the 
office, „implying that he might claim 
Executive privilege on Some presiden- 
tial papers. The Judiciary Committee 
doubts that such a move would be sus- 


tained by any court. Nixon has ordered 
his chief Watergate counsel, James St. 
Clair, to open discussions on this point 
with the impeachment inquiry's coun- 
sels John Doar and Albert Jenner. 

The Senate Watergate committee, 
not surprisingly, voted last week to co- 
operate fully with the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, agreeing to make all of its mas- 
sive evidence available to the impeach- 
ment study. The transfer of records has 
already begun. The Ervin committee 
suffered its own judicial rebuff, howev- 
er, in its longstanding battle to acquire 
some of Nixons Watergate-related 
tapes. Federal Judge Gerhard A. Gesell 
in Washington dismissed the commit- 
tee's subpoenas for five such recordings. 
Judge Gesell ruled that any public use 
of the tapes by the Ervin committee 
might have a “prejudicial effect of pre- 
trial publicity” in pending Watergate 
criminal cases. Apparently, Gesell be- 
lieved that with the special prosecutor 
and the House Judiciary Committee vig- 
orously pursuing the case, the Ervin 
committee should allow the process to 
work without interference. 

Although it won a battle in Gesell’s 
court, the White House lost a different 
fight before Judge John Sirica. He reject- 
ed a plea by St. Clair that the technical 
experts, who had been appointed jointly 
by the White House and the special pros- 
ecutor’s staff, be ordered not to exam- 
ine any more of the tapes already turned 
over to Jaworski and the grand jury. Si- 
rica told the panel, which had conclud- 
ed in effect that an 184-minute gap in 
one Nixon conversation could not have 
been accidental, to proceed in its search 
for any other tampering with the tapes. 

Major Indictments. Despite the 
new signs of White House reluctance to 
supply requested evidence, both Jawor- 
skiand Rodino were pushing ahead with 
their parallel investigations. Jaworski is 
expected to ask the grand jury to offer 
up major indictments within a week or 
two. Some of Nixon’s closest former 
aides are expected to be cited. Mean- 
d aad a y 
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Soviet Foreign Minister 
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be a June conference in Moscoy 
tween Nixon and Soviet Party Boss Len 
nid Brezhnev. D 

Rallying to the Presidents su 
Nixon’s son-in-law David Eisenhoyg; 
insisted: “His spirits have Teall 
climbed. He seems to be happy Im 
peachment is just not going to happen 
He's never going to resign. He won't 
talked out of office just because theres 
suspicion.” David did, however, admi; 
to one problem about such optimisti 
forecasts, “I’ve been consistently wrong 
on this since last April,” he concede 
ruefully. “I keep feeling ‘Well, that's t- 
hind us...’ ” 
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hough a party-line vote giving him the 
uppon, yle power to issue subpoenas. Accused 
partisanship, Rodino backed off and 
greed to share subpoena powers with 
| yichigan’s Edward Hutchinson, the 
ammittee's ranking Republican. 
ontel The 36 men and two women on Ro- 
inos committee are all lawyers, a fact 
iat has helped them to think of them- 
lies, in Hutchinson's words, as “the ju- 
dious committee." But that is about all 
ly have in common. Deep political 
md sectional differences divide the 
mmbers. In general, the committee's 
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BLACK STAR 


DENNIS BRACK: 


h isara A Serie 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE'S HUT 


CHINSON, HUNGATE & CHAIRMAN RODINO 


An obligation to be neither defenders nor prosecutors. 


Democrats are more liberal than House 
Democrats as a whole, while its Repub- 
licans are more conservative than most 
House Republicans. The lineup: 


THE DEMOCRATS. In the 1960s par- 
ty liberals fought to get on the Judicia- 
ry Committee because it was a focal 
point of civil rights activism. The last 
great civil rights bill, open housing, came 


The President indicated last week 


that “one year of Watergate is enough.” 
Do you agree? 


No one wants it to end sooner than 


Ido 


Yet evidence that you want apparent- 


ly will not be forthcoming. 


The President has agreed that I can 


go to court. Before I take that step, how- 
ever, I will probably file a report with 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. I am 
obliged to do that from assurances I gave 
in testimony before that committee. 


Are you determined to see this 


through? 


I am firmly determined to discharge 


my responsibility. I confidently expect 
the grand juries to return major indict- 
ments before the end of this month. 
They will not be delayed or impeded by 
whatever difficulties we are having ex- 
tracting evidence from the White House. 


On Watergate in general, do you find 


the country ready to forget? 


I think all people would like to put 


Watergate behind. But I think the pub- 
lic would be totally disenchanted if the 
problems created by Watergate were not 
adjudicated and that those who should 
be were not brought to justice. 


Would you resign if the President 


should demand of you, as he did of Cox. 
that you accept some “compromise on 


White House tapes and documents? 


As I said before, I am firmly de- 


termined to discharge my responsibility. 
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before the committee in 1966, but the 
body continued to attract young, feisty 
and ambitious liberals as it dealt with 
matters of criminal justice, women's 
rights and the presidential succession; 
most recently, it handled the nomination 
of Gerald Ford as Vice President. 

Only three of the 21 Democrats are 
conservative Southerners, and none is 
an obstructionist reactionary. The lib- 
erals are led by tough, testy Texan Jack 
Brooks, 51, who came to the House at 
30asa protégé of Lyndon Johnson. Wis- 
consin's able Robert W. Kastenmeier, 
S0, chairs the subcommittee dealing 
with civil liberties, and California's Don 
Edwards, 59, was once the chairman of 
the ultraliberal Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. The A.D.A. rated eleven 
of the committee's Democrats 81% or 
higher on their 1973 voting record. 

Of the 35 votes cast in the House 
last December against Ford's nomina- 
tion, nine came from the committee's 
liberal Democrats, including Rodino. 
For months the White House has been 
complaining that these devout Demo- 
crats are as prejudiced against Nixon 
as a lynch mob that has already tossed 
its rope over a lamppost. Indeed, Mas- 
sachusetts’ Robert F. Drinan, 53, a Je- 
suit priest, last July became the first 
Congressman to introduce a resolution 
calling for Nixon's impeachment. (Fa- 
ther Drinan recently received a message 
saying: "If you can't impeach him, ex- 
orcise him.") Californias Jerome R. 
Waldie, 49. has backed several impeach- 
ment resolutions, and Detroits John 
Conyers Jr., one of three blacks among 
the Democrats, has advocated Nixon's 
impeachment. Brooks has said publicly 
that he wanted to "promote" Ford to 
“higher office." 


THE REPUBLICANS. The Democrats 
are not the only ones accused of prej- 
udice. Cracks Committee Democrat 
William L. Hungate: "There are a few 
Republicans who wouldn't vote to im 
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peach Nixon if he were caught ina bank 
-vault at midnight.” : 1 3 
Republican Leader Hutchinson 1s 
an instinctive small-town conservative 
who has said, "Impeachment of a Pres- 
ident is something the country can't af- 
ford." Hutchinson takes the narrow po- 
sition that the President can be 
impeached only for an indictable crime; 
yet two weeks ago he publicly warned 
Wa the White House against withholding in- 
i formation on the grounds of Executive 
E privilege. - : 
r Because Hutchinson is a placid, pub- 
, licity-shy man, the real leader of the Re- 
"ng publicans may be Illinois’ bright, pep- 
is pery Robert McClory, 66, who has the 
| : same seniority as Hutchinson. Although 
| a Nixon loyalist, McClory is expected 
i to try to be open-minded. California's 
| Charles E. Wiggins, 46, will be using 
l 
| 
| 


' his considerable legal talents to argue 
| that Nixon should not be impeached be- 
n cause he “has not conducted himself 
- substantially different from any other 
p President." Last week the Republicans 
were strengthened when Ohio's experi- 
enced and conservative Delbert L. 
; Latta, 53, was named to fill a vacancy 
f and bring the party’s total up to 17. 
E Like Love. Not all the Republicans 
ji on the committee are conservatives. Il- 
linois’ Tom Railsback, 42, supported the 
3 President just half of the time on leg- 
‘3 islation and is backed by labor in his 
E constituency. ^We are not to act as the 
E President's defenders," says Railsback, 
*just as the Democrats are not to be his 
prosecutors." Maine's William S. Cohen, 
33, says that he may have difficulty de- 
termining just what is an impeachable 
offense, but in the final analysis, it may 
be "like love—indefinable and unmis- 
takable. I'll know it when I see it.” 
Although McClory admits that “it’s 
m going to be very hard to keep partisan- 
—- — Ship out of it,” he adds, “I don't expect 
— — the final vote to be partisan." The guess- 
' ingisthat the committee, by a small ma- 
jority, will recommend impeachment 
_ this spring. But, unless some Republi- 
- Cans go along with the Democrats, the 
committee will indeed be accused of par- 
- . üsanship, and the impeachment pro- 
ceedings will begin on a discordant note. 
- The vote will be influenced by the 
recommendations defining impeachable 
- offenses, to be submitted next week by 
. Counsel John M. Doar, a Republican 
_ who has served in two Democratic Ad- 
ministrations. Doar, with a staff of 39 
lawyers (27 picked by Rodino and 12 
y Hutchinson) has promised to seek 
| the facts—those that exonerate as 
as those that may implicate the 


dent. — ; 
. When Rodino oonsiders the pitfalls 
e ahead, he ruefully recalls that 
youth he had really wanted to be- 
poet. He saw that he could never 
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Pointed Questions for the Presig 


Unable to arrange a face-to-face 
meeting with Richard Nixon, the Sen- 
ate Watergate committee in January au- 
thorized its members to send written in- 
quiries to the President. Last week 
Republican Lowell Weicker, one of the 
committee’s most persistent interroga- 
tors, became the first to do so. His ques- 
tions, supplemented by numerous cita- 
tions from presidential statements and 
public testimony, pinpoint weaknesses 
in Nixon’s position on Watergate. It is 
unlikely, however, that the President 
will reply. Among the most pointed of 
Weicker’s eleven queries: 

When John Ehrlichman discussed 
Executive clemency with you in July 
1972, prior to any indictment, trial or con- 
viction, why didn't you ask how such.a 
matter could possibly relate to what was 
being called a “third-rate burglary"? 

As Weicker notes, Nixon himself 
concedes that he discussed Executive 
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CONNECTICUT SENATOR LOWELL WEICKER 


clemency for the arrested Watergate 
burglars with Ehrlichman in July 1972. 
Nixon said he told Ehrlichman that 
“under no circumstances” could clem- 
ency be considered. But why did the 
topic arise at all if, as the White House 
was claiming at the time, the crime was 
insignificant and no one close to Nixon 
was in any way involved? Nixon said 
the subject came up “as a result of news 
reports that clemency might become a 
factor.” But, says Weicker, no news sto- 
ries referring to clemency at that time 
have been found. 

You claim that on March 21, 1973, 
you personally ordered those conducting 
the investigation to get all the facts and re- 
port them directly to me,” and yet no- 
body has testified to receiving such an 
order. Has somebody committed perjury? 


Weicker notes that the FBI's Gray, 


the then Attorney General Richard 
Kleindienst and the Justice Depart- 
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The first congressional race of this 
ziterm election year, last week's spe- 
ülvote to fill a House vacancy in Penn- 
pania’s Twelfth District, was widely 
iwed as an early gauge of Watergate’s 
ullop at the polls. The results turned 
Mlo be almost as muddy as the Cone- 
mugh River waters that submerged 
hhnstown, the district’s largest city, in 
t historic flood of 1889. Barring a re- 
tral in a vote review, the Democrats 
"ye aseat that had been held by the 
En P. Saylor, a Republican, for 24 
E. DAY an encouraging sign to jit- 
os. Vote seekers, Yet the margin 
xq Was so razor-thin—230 votes 
Mitol more than 121,000—that 
ing th little comfort to Democrats 
ater at massive revulsion against 

np will turn November’s House 
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9, s queo matched Harry M. Fox, 
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ât John p Guus terms, against Dem- 
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i WOCRAT MURTHA WITH WIFE JOYCE IN JOHNSTOWN 


tergate was never far from the surface. 
Murtha spoke of the Administration's 
*erisis of credibility" and adopted as his 
slogan, “One honest man can make a 
difference.” Sensing that Watergate 
might tip the balance against his "pro- 
motion," Fox attacked the non-local 
press. “The national news media 
brought Watergate into this campaign,” 
he complained. “They are creating a 
mountain out of a molehill.” 

Aware that the race might be seen 
as a bellwether for November’s ballot- 
ing, both parties trotted out some of their 
big names to join the campaign—Vice 
President Gerald Ford for Fox, Sena- 
tors Henry Jackson, Walter Mondale, 
Edmund Muskie and Joseph Biden for 
Murtha. In addition, Murtha was heav- 
ily supported by various AFL-CIO polit- 
ical organizations whose leaders were 
hoping to post a first score in George 
Meany’s four-month-old campaign to 
make life increasingly more difficult for 
President Nixon. 

Local Impact. The Democrats held 


- a slight edge in voter registration 


(111,000 to 103.000). But Saylor carried 
the district with 68% of the vote in 1972, 
and Fox’s long association with the pop- 
ular Congressman should have canceled 
out that advantage. In any case, voters 
obviously delivered no ringing mandate. 
Whether Watergate has significant im- 
pact at the local level may become clear- 
er by April, when four more special elec- 
tions will have been held to fill House 


vacancies.* 


*All four seats were previously held by Repub- 
licans: in Michigan's Fifth District, where voters 
are scheduled to fill Vice President Gerald Ford's 
old spot next week; Michigan's Eighth, where 
seven-term G.O.P. Congressman James Harvey 
has quit to become a federal district judge; Ohio's 
First, where on March 5 voters will choose a suc- 
cessor to Republican William Keating, who quit 
to become president of the Cincinnati Enquirer; 
and California’s 13th, where Republican Charles 
Teague died on New Year's Day. 


THE ECONOMY 


Getting Out of Controls 


When the Nixon Administration 
first imposed wage and price controls 
in August 1971 to damp down the fires 
of inflation, consumer prices were ris- 
ing at a worrisome rate of 4% a year. 
Since then the controls have been loos- 
ened, tightened and loosened again as 
the nation went through Phases I 
through IV, not to mention Freezes I 
and IL After all the tinkering, prices 
are now rising at a 9% annual rate. Part- 
ly in view of that record, the Admin- 
istration last week announced that it 
would ask Congress to allow almost all 
economic controls to expire at the end 
of April. 

In recent months the Administra- 
tion has dropped controls on industry 
after industry, until only 2896 of the 
items in the consumer price index and 
38% of wage and salary earners were 
still covered by the Economic Stabili- 
zation Act. Last week’s decision means 
that workers in most industries would 
be able to hold onto any wage increase 
that they can wring out of an employer 
without being overruled by the Cost of 
Living Council. Controls will continue 
on two industries: petroleum, where 
prices have been soaring because of the 
energy crisis; and health care, where 
costs will encounter considerable up- 
ward pressure if Congress passes the Ad- 
ministration’s proposed national health- 
care program (see MEDICINE), which 
would add $5.9 billion a year to federal 
spending. Probably the most important 
feature of the Government's decision 
was that, although legislative authority 
for controls would be allowed to expire, 
the Administration would keep the Cost 
of Living Council as a watchdog agen- 
cy to monitor price changes. 

The Administration has not given 
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up the anti-inflation game entirely. John 
Danley! director of the C.O.L.C., is 
known as a muscular arm-twister who 
has been able to quash price increases 
with subtle combinations of browbeat- 
ing and incentives. Dunlop. for instance, 
decontrolled such industries as autos, 
rubber and fertilizer in exchange for 
promises that executives would volun- 
tarily hold down their prices and, in 
some cases, step up their output. Recent- 
ly he said that he might urge the Ad- 
ministration, perhaps through the Fed- 
eral Energy Office, to allocate scarce 
building materials to parts of the coun- 
try where construction unions agree to 
only modest wage hikes this year. Of 
course, not everyone is confident that 
Dunlop can hold back inflation with 
nothing more potent than persuasion. 
*How can you jawbone with a toothless 
jawbone?" asked Illinois Senator Adlai 
Stevenson during a Senate Banking 
Subcommittee hearing last week. Re- 
plied Dunlop: “I am a great believer 
in the power of persuasion. Thats my 
business." 

Some Fine-Tuning. Lifting controls 
may produce another run-up in prices 
this spring. But Administration econo- 
mists are betting that an economic slow- 
down will help lower the inflation rate 
to something like 4% or 5%, in the sec- 
ond half of 1974. In fact, a major con- 
cern of economic policymakers this year 
will be to keep that slowdown from turn- 
ing into an outright recession. Unem- 
ployment is already climbing—from 
4.8% in December to 5.2% in January 
—and the fuel shortage is causing lay- 
offs and production cutbacks all over the 
country. 

Last week Herbert Stein, chief Pres- 
idential economic adviser, and Federal 
Reserve Board Chairman Arthur Burns 
told the subcommittee that they expect 
the impact of the coming slowdown to 
be spotty. “There will be some booming 
industries and some depressed indus- 
tries,” said Burns, “some places where 
skilled workers will be in short supply 
and others where unemployment is 
high.” Accordingly, the Administration 
is not proposing a raft of broad new 
spending programs, an across-the-board 
tax cut or new efforts to pump up the 
money supply. Opening up the Fed's 
money spigot, said Burns, “would not 
cut unemployment but would add to in- 
flation.” Still, a cut last week in the 
prime rate from 94% to 9425 by sev- 
eral major banks continued a recent de- 
es in interest rates. 

_ Instead, it will attempt the same 
kind of “fine tuning” that was practiced 
under the Kennedy and Johnson admin- 
istrations but was earlier shunned by the 


_ Nixon economists as a device that 
- smacked too strongly of socialist-style 


"planning. The White House is contem- 
Plating some large, quick increases 
in limited categories of Government 
spending this spring: it is expected to 
ask Congress to expand unemployment 
benefits, for example, in those localities 
hit hardest by the energy crisis, ' 
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Administration economists are hop- 
ing that their one-two application of de- 
control and fine tuning will make for a 
steady course between too much infla- 
tion and too much recession. Congress- 
men who have to run for re-election this 
year are not so sanguine, but nobody is 
really sure of what should be done dif- 
ferently. This lack of consensus is in- 
dicated by the fact that in recent months 
nearly 100 new wage and price bills have 
been introduced on Capitol Hill. Many 
of them are designed to leave the Ad- 
ministration with stand-by authority to 
reimpose controls—just in case the econ- 
omy once again spins out of control. 
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ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH IN 1902 


PERSONALITY 


A Milestone for 
Princess Malice 


Alice Roosevelt Longworth, who 
has been described as “Washington’s 
other monument," is unique among 
Americans: daughter of President The- 
odore Roosevelt, widow of House Speak- 
er Nicholas Longworth (who died in 
1931), personally acquainted with every 
President since Benjamin Harrison, in- 
domitable doyenne-on the Washington 
social circuit for decades. The nation's 
mighty court her, celebrities seek invi- 
tations to tea, Washington taxi drivers 
lean out and yell, *Hi, Alice!" Marking 
her 90th birthday this week, “Princess 
Alice,” an affectionate sobriquet from 
her White House years, continues to sur- 
vey the capital scene from her rambling 
mansion on Washington’s Embassy 
Row. TIME’s Bonnie Angelo called on 
the irrepressible grande dame recently 
and found her in zesty good form: 

"Being 90 is a bore,” says Alice Roo- 
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she used to describe herself as “a with- 
ered Twiggy," now avows brightly: “The 
tooth of time is gnawing at this ancient 
carcass.” Still, her rollicking sense of fun 
has never left her. Not long ago at a din- 
ner party given by Washington Colum- 
nist Tom Braden, she pretzeled herself 
into the lotus position and wrapped a 
live boa constrictor—the pet of a Bra- 
den daughter—around her neck, cre- 
ating havoc among the astonished din- 
ner guests. “I’m one of those show-off 
Roosevelts,” she offers, as if explaining 
a gene mutation. 

Soon after taking office, her father 
lamented: “I can either run the country 
or control Alice—but not both:” The- 
odore Roosevelt took the easy way out. 
He ran the country. 
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FIANCE WEED IN HOSPITAL 


CRIME 
The Cobra Strikes 


Three months ago, not even police 
undercover agents in San Francisco had 
heard ofa terrorist outfit called the Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army. Now, the bi- 
zarrely named group has burst into 
prominence across the U.S. by convinc- 
ingly claiming responsibility for two 
spectacular crimes in the Bay Area. 

The first was the November mur- 
der of Marcus Foster, the black super- 
intendent of Oakland's public schools. 
After Foster was gunned down in a 
darkened parking lot, the S.L.A. issued 
*Communiqué No. 1," taking credit for 
the gangland-style execution. The 
S.L.A. said that Foster had "been found 
guilty of supporting and taking part in 
crimes committed against the children" 
in Oakland's schools. 

Last week the S.L.A. sent out an- 
other communiqué boasting of a second 
major crime and backed up its claim 
with a persuasive piece of evidence. En- 
closed in an S.L.A. message mailed to a 
Berkeley radio station was a Mobil Oil 


Co. credit card issued to Randolph A. 
Hearst, 58, chairman of the board of 
Hearst Corp. and the youngest son of 
Founder William Randolph Hearst. Six- 
ty hours earlier Hearst’s daughter Pa- 
tricia, 19, a sophomore at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, had been 
dragged screaming from her off-campus 
apartment and driven off by kidnapers. 

According to police, the abduction 
began when Peter Benenson; a 31-year- 
old Berkeley mathematician, was way- 
laid by as many as five attackers as he 
unloaded a car full of groceries at his 
home. Forcing Benenson to the back 
seat floor, three of the gang drove his 
car to the $250-a-month duplex apart- 
ment in Berkeley that Patricia shared 
with her fiancé Steven Weed, 26, a grad- 
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WITH PATRICIA BEFORE KIDNAPING 


uate student in philosophy. A young 
white woman persuaded Weed to open 
the door so that she could report an auto 
accident; when he did, she and two black 
men barged in. 

"In seconds they had me face down 
on the floor, and they kept kicking me 
in the face," the badly beaten Weed lat- 
er told police from a hospital bed. They 
also blackjacked him with a wine bot- 
tle. When a neighbor ran in to inves- 
tigate the commotion, two of the three 
attackers beat and bound him. Then 
they forced Patricia, who was wearing 
only a blue bathrobe, to their comman- _ 
deered car. Horrified neighbors, driven 
back by gunfire that the men pumped - 
steadily into nearby windows and cars, 
heard her screaming "Please not me, 
please!" before she was stuffed into the 
trunk ofthe car. Minutes later, the group 
transferred to a station wagon report- 
edly occupied by two other people. - 

The middle of five daughters, Patt 
Hearst is stunningly attractive. She 
the first of the Hearst girls to deck 
against going through the deb rituals 
San Francisco society, and she rec n 
delivered a blunt cri ofthe. 
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iner to its editor, who also happens 
to m her father. Complaining that the 
paper neglected issues that interest 
young readers, she said: *Nobody un- 
der 80 reads the Examiner any more. 

Precisely what the S.L.A. planned 
to do with Patricia was anything but 
clear. At week's end the revolutionary 
group had made no demands. It had an- 
nounced in its communiqué only that 
Patricia, as the daughter of a "corpo- 


| rate enemy of the people." had been 
| “served an arrest warrant” and would 
ha 


iez KIDNAPERS' SYMBOL 
Spectacular crimes, hard-core cant. 


be "executed" if anyone tried to rescue 
her. Hearst, pleading for his daughter's 
safe return, said of the kidnapers: “J 
don't want to prosecute them." Under 
a newly modified California law, the 
death penalty is mandatory for kidnap- 
ers whose victims are slain. 
4 Law-enforcement authorities, in- 
— — cluding a team of FBI kidnap-case spe- 
- eialists flown in from round the nation, 
speculated that the S.L.A. demands 
would include the release of two men, 
Joseph Remiro, 27, and Russell Little, 
_ 24, who were arrested in January in con- 
nection with Foster's murder and are 
. awaiting trial. Though police candidly 
- mit that they still know almost noth- 
— ing about the S.L.A.'s goals or even 
its size, the group's propaganda is full 
of hard-core revolutionary cant. The 
S.L. A. emblem is a seven-headed cobra. 
. The Hearst kidnaping stirred panic 
in Berkeley, a college town that was a 
seething center of student militancy in 
1960s but has calmed down mark- 
in recent years. Dozens of students 
upin an administration building 
yank their cards from an open cen- 
‘directory of names and addresses. 
ler, the abduction heightened the 
hat has gripped the Bay Area since 
oung blacks gunned down five 
whites, apparently picked at random, 
two weeks ago. Despite the biggest man- 


hunt in San Francisco's hist 
killers are stil D 
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THE PRESIDENCY/HUGH SIDEY 


Toward an Uncertain Spring 


It has been a long winter's journey into February. From Boston 
San Diego and Spokane, with Wilmington, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis n Miani, 
yer and Las Vegas in between. > =ayton, ul 

Good land down below. Good people when you get there, What 
Richard Nixon's people for the most part. Supermarket proprietors cat RR jr 
puter salesmen, bankers, suburban housewives and mothers—the peo i e| i 
and manage the American way of life. : pie wiog di 

Vignettes of this broad country snatched on the run can be mislead: ol 

i ^ P ; adinp: m 
are apt to go stale by morning or obscure what is real. Yet the winter's į mg jt zspo! 
are supported by the opinion polls; so maybe it is worth some Tecoy Mpregg (ol 
move toward an uncertain spring. nting af 

The President’s legions of vociferous supporters from November 197 mano 
sprinkling now. Perhaps many simply stay silent. But many, many othe 2 al 
The President has violated something too basic and precious, though s: e wf 
hard to perceive and explain. For Nixon, a recovery of trust seems impose’ Germa 
hold on office a precarious thing. The mood is one of passive disillusionme le h 
here and there it flickers into the kind of flame that could consume him. om 

“We can’t go on like this,” said the owner of a supermarket chain Over his pr. | sly DUE 
fruit in one of those flaked, weary Florida hotels. “We can’t run our busine i fresh | 
longer. There’s got to be stability. It takes two years to plan and build ai fing © 
store.” Gasoline, highways, housing starts, employment and the price of weled interi 
have all got to be calculated. That future is now chaos. ss that. 

A lawyer's wife echoed the main line of Nixon's defense. “I just don’t bal ladbersh 
most of what I read about Nixon. He's done a lot for this country. The press yy trüonm 
give him credit." A student stated some singular but thoughtful support, Meale! 
great men and women in history, he said, were at one time or another uy]. GET! 
cipled; Nixon was in that pragmatic tradition. fink it w 

a note or le 

And there are the quirks that make America so endlessly amusing and fs} 8€ 
cinating. In a San Diego dawn, that Eastern liberal warhorse Murray Kempton fà cent 
writer and sometime columnist, titillated the Nixon folks with his gentle ine xilofi. H 


Afterr 


erence on one of those wake-up TY shows. “I liked Nixon when he was a Commi pe 
fighter," he said. “He believed it. It was pure.” Then there was the night Bill Hi! (n 


a liberal editor of the Lewiston (Idaho) Tribune, one of those splendid small p f 
that keep our society awake, found himself defending Nixon before students auth n c 
University of Idaho. When Nixon’s foreign policy was criticized as too Jilet n ae 
late, Hall told the audience that the “what have you done for me lately ap Ri A 
had two sides. “If you are going to complain about things not being done, bd ka s | 
only fair to give credit when something is finally done." Hall.and most of s m 
dents want Nixon out of office. Over a Scotch, he pondered why Mese sillüned s 
impeachment more than others. “Change is not frightening out here, all Bjalove] 
“They use recall. City councilmen, state legislators are voted out of office : 
time. They accept a man until he crosses them.” 4 Percy 
Presidential boomlets bubbled all across this vast landscape: “Can Rocke that y 
it? ... Is Connally finished, I hope, and Teddy Kennedy too? ..- po eset 


have any chance?” We need.someone better, they often said. Who has ree ante] were 
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|, pragmatist and a Pioneer 


he first encounter between the two famed, publicity- 

uwas t ns, Jean Paul Getty, 81, probably the richest man 

Eiras a personal oil fortune estimated at $4 billion and 

orl England for the past 20 years, seeing only business as- 

(e n close friends. Charles Lindbergh, 72, the first man to 

Ge ntic solo, has long avoided public life, emerging only 

SP ay the AtA onservation causes. Last week both met with TIME 

y TORE William McWhirter. The occasion: Getty had just 

i CA $50,000 prize through the World Wildlife Fund, for 

m service to conservation. The place: Getty's vast Tu- 

P a Sutton Place, 25 miles from London. Its spacious gar- 

Jn of lawns are surrounded by double fences covered with 

| 45 TE and are patrolled by plain-clothes guards along with 
i n shepherd attack dogs. McWhirter's report: 

Afternoon sun streamed into the large, formal drawing room, 

ail burnishing the exquisite antique furniture and brightening 

Jie fresh cut, flowers. The two aging men sat by a blazing fire, 

‘ating easily. Getty, though suffering from Parkinson's disease 

«Ie internal ailments, still can show flashes of the aggressive- 

"sitat built an oil empire. He speaks slowly and deliberately. 

._|iindbergh is hale and well tanned. He looks his role—dedicated 

j talist and exponent of slow, carefully planned’ in- 


| GETTY: Conservation is very important, and some people 
tink it will take care of itself. It won't. But the modern world is 
are or less based on oil, isn't it? Without oil, we'd go back one 
(two generations. I can still remember, about the close of the 


i better in my grandfather’s time than it is in 
vy wife and I have a little gasoline generator to provide 
ners fay p ‘rin our home in Hawaii. Because of the fuel shortage, we 
de Using it. We've gone back to six kerosene lamps instead. 

ce all uS Soft light and we like it very much. 
: AN Well, it's more comfortable today. They once had no 
i PE this house. They used to go upstairs with a candle 
s lil le a the only light to get dressed or go to bed by. Drafts 
i mae were always blowing out the candles, and since 
| Ting Rint matches, it took about five minutes to get a spark 
TENER ihe and tinder, Some conservationists will only be sat- 
Ii Y Can freeze to death in the dark, but sensible control 

Important, 


UNDB: 
Riny ERGH: It took flying for me to realize what was hap- 
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IR thi 


© Surface of the earth, actually seeing it. 
ve only flown in an airplane twice in my life. Once 
the second in 1942, 
ak If you flew over an area that you remember, in 
Instance, it would certainly look very different. The 
h water and wind is very clear, as is the slash- 
S in many, many areas. Maybe the most no- 
for you would be looking down on the coastal 
XEM AEN cities, towns, villages, tremendous hous- 
Or SER to the horizons, spilling over mountains where 
» YOu Tds used. to be, But in order to use well, in order 
Ty, also have to conserve. 
Some „l don’t call myself a conservationist to the ex- 
ipe ine DUsiasts do. In other words, I believe in the 
ing jy, | Wouldn't expect to find the Getty Oil Co. lob- 
$ emn cause we need oil. But I can understand the 
ju NIS ent controls in some areas. I don’t think gov- 
Wit e, mit the quantity of exploration. But they can de- 
done. There are very strict regulations in the 
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LINDBERGH & GETTY AT SUTTON PLACE 


North Sea on drilling, blowouts and so forth, and there have 
been no oil spills. I think that's beneficial. 

LINDBERGH: I think it is inevitable that we come to gov- 
ernment control of natural resources. I see no way to preserve 
world resources without that control. Obviously, we have to have 
oil and energy in the future. But how do we balance this with 
where the lines go and how much is taken? 

GETTY: The Arabs are obviously going to get richer. The bal- 
ance of world wealth is swinging toward the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. I’m not sure, though, that these countries will become 
happier and more contented places as a result. Money doesn't 
necessarily have any connection with happiness. Maybe with un- 
happiness. 

LINDBERGH: I've never had more enjoyable times than with 
some tribal peoples who have, of course, almost no wealth by 
our standards. 

GETTY: I never enjoyed making money, never started out to 
make a lot of it. I was superstitious about these people who say 
they are going to make a lot of money. My mother used to say 
that when she was a young girl she used to follow books written 
by health experts. But she stopped when she read their obit- 
uaries. Most of them died in their 50s. s 

Looking ahead, maybe 100 years, oil as we know it today 
will be found only in museums. By then we'll be using better sourc- 
es of energy, and I would expect Getty to be still in the energy 
business. Energy will probably cost more, but then no one has 
been selling buffalo robes for $1 since the 1880s either. 

LINDBERGH: In relation to our present resources, population 
and affluent life-styles in Europe and America, we quite ob- 
viously cannot maintain our present rate of growth. What do we 
do? Does this trend bend? Does it break? 

GETTY: Things burst and the devil drives. We have to cut 
our coats according to our cloth. If we haven't enough energy, 
we'll have to get along on what we've got. 

LINDBERGH: So it's a case of adjusting life to the energy avail- 
able and its costs? 

GETTY: There is no alternative. Unless you want to go back 
to horses, buggies or bicycles, as in China. I kind of take in- 
dustrial growth and its complications in my stride. I didn't have 
any control over things. My life has really been like that of the sol- 
diers in the “Light Brigade"—"Theirs not to reason why/ Theirs 
but to do and die." 

Ill see whether my prize for conservation does any good or — 
not. It is just a drop in the ocean. I think money invested in a com- 
pany that gives employment to people and good merchandise a 
a reasonable price is better invested than it would be in cha 
ities. I think people want jobs more than they want charity 
am remembered at all, it will be because I created a Jot 
for a lot of people. f 
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OIL/COVER STORY 
| ing the Int tional Tj 
| Exxon: Testing the International Tiger |; 
| x 
Í 3 28 
: drivers could hardly be- Now Exxon's adaptability is being Dutch/Shell, Texaco, Mob; ch 
! TORRE was happening to them. In put to its stiffest test by the swiftest and dard of California ang PARTEM " 


and around some of the nation's most most drastic changes in the businessand um. By the 1980s, the intern ia 
populous cities, they sweated and swore political climate that oilmen have ever companies could become rec 
through long lines that backed up, some- experienced. The wor Id’s voracious en- tors in much of the World, contry es 
times for miles, from those gas stations ergy demands have combined with Arab that host-country government Ding gen afe 
that were still open. Confused and an- embargoes and production cutbacks to and selling exactly as much ash te ‘ot the 
gry about the gas famine and the whole create a shortage the end of which no ernments direct, to th Ose pa i i T€ 


iti : € custo ^h an 
energy crisis, they groped around for one can foresee. Politically, govern- atthe prices the governm mers auf ayh an 


someone to blame. Many politiciansand ments in the Middle East, Africa, Asia . In the U.S., the oil mn gue 
i other people had a target ready: the oil and Latin America are asserting own- come in for heavy criticism ond a 
| companies. Because it is a symbol of big - ership rights to more and more of the pe- gress, which resounds with cries t S i M. 
| oil, and its stations dot the country, one — troleum pumped out by the "seven sis- back surging oil and gasoline e Tint s 


company stood to take more than its ters” of world oil: Exxon, Royal  pealspecialtax benefits that thi 
share of criticism. It is the company that z À i : 
once told drivers that it would put a ti- = in : a d 3 
ger in their tanks: Exxon Corp., by far 
the world’s biggest, richest oil giant. 
Petroleum U.N. Exxon may draw 
fire because it is in the lead, but it draws 
strength from its position as the indus- 
try’s tough and durable old tiger. If the 
ultimate test of any organization is abil- 
ity to grow and prosper amid wrenching 
changes, no organization has been more 
successful than Exxon. For 111 years, 
the business that has been variously 
known as the Standard Oil Trust, Stan- 
dard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Esso and now 
Exxon has survived wars, expropria- 
tions, brutalizing competition, muckrak- 
ing attacks and even dismemberment by 
the U.S. Supreme Court (in 1911). It has 
not only survived but has also grown 
—from a refinery in Cleveland to a glob- 
al behemoth that sells petroleum in more 
than 100 countries through some 300 
subsidiaries and affiliates that make up 
a "United Nations of oil.” Not only 
grown but also prospered—so much so 
that last month it reported the largest 
annual profit ever earned by any indus- 
trial company: $2.4 billion after taxes. 
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Caine STRETCHING BACK FOR BLOCKS FROM GASOLINE PUMPS IN CHICAGO 
S around for somebody to blame for the mess. 


outposts and along war-torn roads in 
Viet Nam 

If Exxon were shorn of all its for- 
eign operations, it would still be the 
ninth or tenth largest U.S. industrial 
company—even though it gets only 16% 
of its oil production and 32% of its sales 
from the U.S. Orphaned from their cor- 
porate parent, Exxon’s petrochemical 
Operations, which produce materials 
that go into fertilizers, records, panty- 
hose and myriad other products, would 
rank about fifth among U.S. chemical 
companies. If Exxon merely transported 
oil, it would be the world’s biggest ship- 
ping firm, with 155 tankers of its own 
and varying numbers under charter at 
sea. In finance it is a substantial inter- 
national banker, holding fortunes in 
marks, yen, francs, pounds and dollars. 


When profits fall in one part of its 
empire, Exxon usually rolls with the 
punch because profits rise in another 
part. In 1972 profits fell sharply in Ven- 
ezuela because of higher taxes, but they 
rose in the U.S. and Canada because of 
higher crude production. Last year, de- 
spite the criticism in Congress that oil 
companies earned extortionate profits, 
Exxon’s net income in the U.S. climbed 
only 16%, hardly excessive in a rapidly 
surging economy; meanwhile, huge de- 
mand lifted its net income in the East- 
ern Hemisphere by 83%. If Exxon’s for- 
eign oil concessions are taken over in 
the future, the company will still profit 
by shipping, refining and marketing the 
oil. To prepare for the day when con- 
ventional wells can no longer meet the 
world’s needs, Exxon is already exper- 
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EXXON DRILLING IN GULF OF MEXICO 


imentally squeezing oil out of Rocky 
Mountain shale and the tar sands of 
northern Alberta’s Athabaska region. In 
addition, the company is mining coal 
in Illinois, digging uranium ore in Wy- 
oming, and producing fuel rods in Se- 
attle for nuclear power plants. 

Tapping Tuktoyaktuk. Exxon's 
world intelligence network and pen- 
chant for long-range planning have 
given it a head start in coping with the 
oil shortage. A decade ago, Monroe J. 
Rathbone, then chairman, began to get 
more and more reports that oil use was 
running increasingly ahead of new dis- 
coveries—and that Arabs would one day 
demand greater control over their re- 
sources. He ordered a stepped-up search 
for oil—even though the world then had 
a crude glut. In the past decade, Ex- 
xon's worldwide reserves have increased 
more than 9 billion bbl., or 2196. Crews 
are now searching, with good prospects, 
on Canada's Tuktoyaktuk Peninsula not 
far from the Alaskan North Slope and 
off the coasts of Southeast Asia—among 
many other places. 

Last September, just before the Arab 
embargo, when shortages were already 
cropping up, Ken Jamieson and other 
Exxon officials privately warned leaders 
of Britain, Germany, Italy and the Eu- 
ropean Common Market that they had 
better get an international allocation 
plan ready in case the Arabs turned off — — 
the spigot. They paid no attention, soit — 
fell to Exxon and other oil companies — 
to switch shipments around when 


ee 
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Arabs cut back and embargoed last Oc- 
tober. Exxon, for example, has routed 
to Rotterdam Iranian oil that would nor- 
mally go elsewhere, and switched away 
from Rotterdam the Arabian oil that 
King Faisal decreed could not go to The 
Netherlands. By all evidence, the oil 
shippers have done a deft job; people 
who two months ago feared disastrous 
oil scarcities now voice suspicion be- 
cause the shortfalls have not really been 
so bad. 


In politics and public relations, Ex- 
xon has been less adroit. Its top men, 
who are still largely geologists and en- 
gineers, are just learning that they are 
operating in a highly charged atmo- 
sphere in which all the company's moves 
have to be explained to a wary public. 
Jamieson complains that he is often ap- 
proached by people asking about rumors 
of tankers riding at anchor offshore, 
waiting for prices to go up before un- 
loading. Says Jamieson: "We took the 


The Man from Medicine Hat 


“The people who work in this busi- 
ness are not sissies, and they don't like 
sissies either," says a Canadian oilman 
who once worked with John Kenneth 
Jamieson, Exxon's chairman and chief 
executive. “Jamieson is one of the tough- 
est and most evenhanded men I have 
ever met. When you are supposed to get 
something .done for Jamieson, you had 
better get it done." : 

*Ken" Jamieson is a product of the 
rough-and-tumble earlier days of the 
Canadian oil business. His father, now 
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CHAIRMAN JOHN KENNETH JAMIESON 


96, is the oldest living veteran of the 
North West Mounted Police. Jamieson, 
63, was born in Medicine Hat, then a 
frontier outpost on Alberta’s bleak prai- 
rie with a population of 5,600. Once he 
shot a bear that wandered too close to 
the family domicile. He went to the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, but determined to be- 
come an engineer, transferred to the 
“Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
On his return to Depression-struck Al- 
berta in 1931, he took any work that he 
could find: Straightening tracks on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and pros- 
pecting for gold along the Fraser River. 
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Finding no gold, Jamieson signed on 
asa laborer in a small refinery near Cal- 
gary. Because of his engineering back- 
ground, he was made manager of à re- 
finery in Moose Jaw, Sask., the first of a 
remarkable series of jobs that during the 
next 30 years put him into every facet 
ofthe petroleum business. During World 
War II, big (6 ft. 2 in., 200 Ibs.), craggy- 
faced Ken Jamieson was appointed an 
Ottawa-based oil liaison officer between 
the Canadian and U.S. Governments. 
When peace came, Imperial Oil Ltd., 


the Canadian subsidiary of Standard Oil — 


(New Jersey); made him a lucrative of- 
fer, and he accepted even though he had 
reservations about “just ending up in the 
back office." 

At Imperial, he became assistant to 
Michael Haider, who was fast rising to 
the top of Jersey's hierarchy. Clearly im- 
pressed with Jamieson, Haider took him 
along as he moved up. Jamieson: suc- 
ceeded Haider as president of Jersey's 
International Petroleum Co., which 
handled some of the firm's Latin Amer- 
ican refining and marketing. After that 
Jamieson became president of Humble 
Oil, the Houston-based subsidiary that 
ran all U.S. operations. 

k e 

Humble had long been dominated 
by independent-minded Texans, and Ja- 
mieson's job was to bring it under. more 
direct control of Jersey’s central man- 
agement. He melded the operation of 


five U.S. affiliates into a smoothly func- ` 


tioning division and cut the work force 
from 40,000 to 28,000. The division was 
later renamed Exxon Co., U.S.A. The 
consolidation left scars; some longtime 
Humble employees still call the Exxon 


-Tower in Houston “Yankee Stadium.” 


Jamieson became a U.S. citizen in 1964. 
“It only made good sense,” he says, “‘be- 
cause when you're dealing with U.S. 
Government people, you can't deal with 
them adequately if you're a foreigner 
representing a U.S. company." 
Theskillful performance in Houston 
led Haider to hand-pick Jamieson to 
succeed him as Jersey president when 
Haider became chairman in 1965. Ja- 
mieson says that he was surprised. “I 
had never worked for the parent com- 
pany,” he recalls. “I came in over the 
heads of an awful lot of people." Just be- 
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mieson took over as chair: 
in 1972 into a huge, sparsely ld al B 
ell anies fO 
office on the 51st floor of the Enel ethe fle 
Building in mid-Manhattan. Jamiy Er 
who earned $401,666 in salary p 
$195,000 in bonus last year, smog; 
delegates authority. “In a big orga 
tion like this,” he says, “you've poy 
push decision making to as lowa ly 
as possible and get it done. There isi 
fine line between pushing too far a 
not far enough." Says one Exxon in% 
er of Jamieson's style of leadership: ‘Ii 
‘an unusual thing when he breaks in wi 
a decision in a management commili 
meeting. If there's strong disagreemta) 
he. asks, ‘Do we have to decide today 
Members of the committee take thie 
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we probably should have done anyway.” 

In response to critics of the indus- 
try's high earnings during the period of 
oil shortage, Ken Jamieson tirelessly ar- 
gues that Exxon’s 1973 profits will be 
needed to finance the giant investments 
that the company must make to find. 
produce and refine new oil. This year 
Exxon plans to invest $3.7 billion in cap- 
ital projects—or $1.3 billion more than 
its 1973 earnings. Those earnings, he 
notes, amounted to 1.9¢ on each gal. of 
oil products sold, and 18.8% on invest- 
ed capital—no greater than 20 years ago. 

Soft Answer. Even so, Exxon ex- 
ecutives hint at willingness to accept 
higher U.S. taxes so long as Congress 
doés not interfere with letting prices rise 
high enough to provide incentives for ex- 
ploration and production. Stephen Sta- 
mas, vice president for public affairs, 
muses heretically that the industry 
might be better off now if some years 
ago there had been a gradual rise in 
prices, accompanied by a phase-out of 
the depletion allowance—which permits 
an oil producer to deduct from taxable 
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mieson frequently asks for and abides 
by votes of the nine-member manage- 
ment committee or the 17-member 
board of directors. Direct orders, indeed, 
are rare at all levels of the company. 
The standard Exxonism for a command 
is: “You may want to consider this." 

In this atmosphere, Exxon's man- 
agers have great difficulty describing 
how decisions are reached, or even 
identifying exactly who makes them. 
Production Vice President Goerner, for 
example, constantly talks with Exxon's 
exploration chiefs around the world 
about where to look for oil; he also re- 
views their budgets. But if the head of 
an Exxon subsidiary in, say, Australia 
differs with Goerner on where the com- 
pany should spend millions in drilling, 
both present their views to.the man- 
agement committee, which meets as 
often as necessary to consider Exxon's 
largest problems. The committee then 
mediates a compromise. 

Charles Peyton, vice president for 
international supply, currently spends 
part of almost every day before the man- 
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income up to 22% of the revenue from 
a well, Today, says Jamieson, “what you 
have to do is look at the total package. 
Now if it takes a combination of mea- 
sures—depletion allowance, excess- 
profits tax or some other form of tax- 
ation on the industry—why all right, but 
let’s not take it one piece at a time.” 

In part, these opinions represent a 
resort to the soft answer that prover- 
bially turneth away wrath. They also re- 
flect the kind of company that Exxon 
is and the way that it trains its man- 
agers. Exxon’s executives are expected 
to have an accommodating manner and 
a willingness to listen to others’ ideas. 
The company operates through a maze 
of committees—management, finance, 
salaries, production—that seek by dis- 
cussion to form a consensus among their 
members. On questions that he could re- 
solve by simply issuing orders, even Ja- 


agement committee, telling which coun- 
tries he is routing tanker shipments to 
and why, since that has become polit- 
ically sensitive. Is the decision his or the 
committee’s? It is impossible to say. 
Sometimes committee members merely 
listen and go on to another topic with- 
out explicitly approving Peyton’s plans; 
sometimes they start a discussion, after 
which the destination of a tanker may 
or may not be changed. 

The system might appear designed 
to make Exxon a slow-moving debat- 
ing society—a kind of centipede with ar- 
thritis. In fact. Exxon has an enviable 
reputation, for being nimble. The main 
reason is that the New York headquar- 
ters still grants considerable autonomy 
to subsidiaries and affiliates in the field. 
Independent Texas oilmen, for instance, 
often ask to lease wells that major oil ~~ 
companies are not operating. Some com: — — 
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` panies refer all bids to corporate direc- 
tors, who may take years to answer; 
Exxon’s local executives can usually re- 
turn a yes or no answer within two 
weeks. Independent oilmen, indeed, al- 
most unanimously give Exxon credit for 
not only swift but fair dealing. Many 
say that Exxon will not sign a sale, pur- 
E chase or lease contract unless its offi- 
a cials are convinced that the transaction 
is good for both parties. 
John D.’s Legacy. The company 
certainly did not always enjoy such a 
sound reputation. In fact, in its early 
days under John D. Rockefeller. it 
was a ruthless monopoly. Rockefeller 
opened a refinery in Cleveland in 1863, 
combined it with several others under 
1 - the name Standard Oil in 1870, and set 
i up the Standard Oil Trust in 1882. Stan- 
dard Oil bribed many politicians and cut 
prices to the marrow in order to drive 
out competitors. One of John D.’s fa- 
vorite techniques was to negotiate se- 
cret rebates from railroads, which were 
eager to carry Standard’s petroleum; he 
handed them so much business that they 
frequently gave him kickbacks on the 
shipments of rival firms as well. He then 
slashed prices still further, and bought 
up ruined rivals. By 1884, Standard Oil 
was selling more than 80% of the oil 
that flowed out of U.S. wells. Though no- 
body today defends his tactics, histori- 
ans still debate whether Rockefeller did 
more harm or good. He organized a cha- 
otic industry into a coordinated and ef- 
ficient network of wells, pipelines, re- 
fineries, tankers and marketing facili- 
ties, establishing vertical integration, 
- which is the dominant form of the in- 
— dustrytothisday. . 3 
— 4 Rockefeller's influence is still felt in 
_ Exxon. He began selling overseas when 
the industry was still a handful of wells 
in Pennsylvania turning out a product. 
that was refined mostly into kerosene 
— — bumed in lamps (gasoline was then an 
— unwanted byproduct). Early on, Stan- 
_ dard Oil boasted that its kerosene was 
_ carried any place “that wheels could roll 
—or a camel could put its hoof.” It was 
Rockefeller, too, who insisted that able 
© executives were the company’s greatest 
ength and should be sought out wher- 
ever they could be found. “Don’t buy 
_ Properties, buy brains,” he urged. 
— Soon after the Sherman Antitrust 
ame lawin 1890, Rockefeller dis- 
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months later blew in a titanic gusher, 
opening the Spindletop field, which dou- 
bled world crude production overnight. 
Two of the companies organized to mar- 
ket that oil, Gulf and Texaco, gave Stan- 
dard its first effective competition. ' 

In 1911, the Supreme Court split the 
combine up into 34 companies. Among 
them: Standard of California, Standard 
of Indiana, Standard of Ohio, and Stan- 
dard of New York (now known as 
Mobil). Jersey Standard kept the big- 
gest piece of the business—three huge 
U.S. refineries and most of the foreign 
operations—but was left with very little 
crude production. Its wealth enabled it 
to buy its way over the next few dec- 
ades into many of the big oilfields that 
were discovered around the world. Jer- 
sey began buying into. Humble in 1919, 
purchased a big interest in Venezuela’s 
Creole Petroleum in 1928, bought a 
share of Arabian-American Oil Co. 
(Aramco) from the original partners, 
California Standard and Texaco, for a 
bargain-basement $74 million in 1948. 

Growing in that fashion, Jersey 
Standard for many years operated as a 
loose federation of companies. Jamieson 
recently has tightened up the operation. 
x A es local autonomy, but 
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potential future members of the board. 

Rising Exxonians are never quite 
sure where they rank on any list; su- 
periors discuss with them only their per- 
formance, not their potential. That sys- 
tem reaches one rung short of the top. 
Clifton Garvin Jr. insists that when di- 
rectors named him Exxon's president in 
July 1972, he was surprised. Though 
Garvin was one of two executive vice 
presidents, no one had ever told him that 
he was at the top of Jamieson's list of 
possible future presidents. 

Long Reign. Garvin can expect to 
become chairman when Jamieson 
reaches mandatory retirement at 65 in 
August 1975. Since Garvin will be only 
53 then, he will presumably preside for 
a dozen years, about twice as long as 
usual. Garvin, a Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute engineer and a graduate of the 
Baton Rouge,.La., refinery, which is a 
prolific breeding ground of Exxon lead- 
ers, once ran Exxon’s chemical opera- 
tions. He confesses to “a feeling of frus- 
tration” in trying to explain the 
complexities of the energy problem. 

By the time they reach the top, Ex- 
xon men have had any crudities refined 
by long exposure to varied jobs, people, 
countries and governments. Author and 
Oil Consultant Ruth Sheldon Knowles, 
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who has traveled widely around the Ex- 
xon empire, says that most of the Ex- 
Xonians working overseas seem to be ES 
better informed about foreign politics A 
and society than the U.S. diplomats sta- : 
tioned in their countries, 

Their bosses caution Exxon men to 
treat all governments alike: maintain NS. 
friendly and correct relations, but nev- ux 
er get too close or become too hostile. 
Since Exxon intends to stay in a coun- 
try long after both the present govern- 
ment and its successor are gone, it must 
get along with any kind of regime, from 
right-wing dictatorship to left-wing pop- 
ulist to outright Communist (witness its 
Polish contract), Jamieson keeps on his 
office coffee table a handsome cigarette 
box presented to him by the late Pres- - 
ident Sukarno of Indonesia, a vehement _ 
foe of both the U.S. and capitalism. Ja- 
mieson notes that he has negotiated di- 
rectly with the Shah of Iran, adding ca- 
sually that in the way of presents, “all 1 
ever got from the Shaft was caviar." 

To some extent, Exxon seems to 
have followed the same arm's length pol 
icy in the U.S., a fact for which 
utives can be grateful in the c 
mate of deep | E 
companies—Gu 
Petroleum—ha: 
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ibutions of corporate funds to 
e 1972. Nixon re-election campaign. 
Exxon was asked for a similar contri- 
bution and refused. An aide says that Ja- 
mieson abruptly dismissed G.O.P. Fund 
Raiser Maurice Stans from his office. 
These policies have kept Exxon re- 
markably free of scandal during the 
present shortages. Italian newspapers 
are filled with allegations that oil com- 
panies have held back supplies and 
bribed government officials to get price 
increases. No such charges have been 
hurled against Exxon's Esso Italiana. In 
New York the regional Federal Energy 
Office said last week that five oil com- 
panies—but not Exxon—in January had 
cut off or reduced gasoline deliveries to 
some stations in an effort to eliminate 
marginal operations; it ordered the com- 
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them that imports m!g 

as 25% short of demand. European gov- 
ernments then took a more pro-Arab po- 
litical stance than they might have if 
they had been less frightened. But Ex- 
xon Vice President Peyton reminds crit- 
ics that the Arab countries initially 
reduced production by 25% below Sep- 
tember 1973 levels, and vowed to cut a 
further 5% each month until Israel with- 
drew from territories occupied during 
the 1967 war. Exxon, he says, had to as- 
sume that the Arabs meant it and pre- 
pare for the worst. 

The Arabs have canceled some of 
the early cutbacks, so that their produc- 
tion is running 15% below last Septem- 
ber's pace. Iran, Indonesia, Nigeria and 
other countries have increased output, 
and world demand has been held down 
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panies to restore deliveries. The worst 
that may be said about Exxon is that it 
raised wholesale gasoline prices 3'%4¢ a 
gal. while Amoco cut them 2¢—but 
then, Amoco’s price had earlier been one 
of the highest in the region, and Ex- 
Xon's price, about 744¢ less, had been 
the lowest among the majors. : 
Nasty Surprise. Certainly Exxon 
has made mistakes. Though its officials 
saw the oil shortage coming and tried 
to raise the alarm, Jamieson concedes 
that the speed and severity with which 
the scarcity hit last year took them by 
surprise. His explanation: Exxon plan- 
ners underestimated how rapidly world 
demand for energy would grow, and 
made too optimistic forecasts of how 
quickly coal production would increase 


- —-and nuclear power develop to take the 


| pressure offoil, — : 

. Once the crisis did burst, some oil- 
men began talking black gloom. Ger- 
man government officials, for example, 
say that after the Arab oil cutbacks start- 
ed, Exxon and other companies warned 
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by surprisingly effective conservation 
and a relatively mild U.S. winter. Pey- 
ton estimates that world oil output is 
running 7% below the level of demand 
that existed before the crisis—a man- 
ageable shortfall, butone that still re- 
quires strict conservation. 

Farther back, Exxon can be faulted 
for its support of oil import quotas, 
which kept a wall around the U.S. mar- 
ket between 1959 and early 1973. In- 
deed, when a Cabinet-level task force 
in 1969 was readying a proposal to dump 
the quotas, Michael Haider, then Ex- 
xon’s recently retired chairman, ar- 
ranged a private meeting with. President 
Nixon, who eventually decided to keep 
the quotas. In retrospect, that was a 
Brievous error. The quotas helped 
prompt U.S. oil companies to build their 
new refineries overseas, where they had 
access to then plentiful and cheap for- 
eign crude. U.S. refineries have about 3 
million to 4 million bbl. less daily ca- 
pacity than they would need to meet 


_ normal" domestic demand of close to 
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Gas Fever: Happiness Is a Full Tank 


Housewives in hair curlers knit 
sweaters at the wheels of their station 
wagons in the predawn blackness of Mi- 
ami. Young couples. in Manhattan. 
armed with sandwiches and hot choc- 
olate, invite friends along for an eve- 
ning of gasoline shopping. Connecticut 
executives regale each other with lurid 
tales of mile-long queues and two-hour 
waits at the pump. Otherwise sane cit- 
izens are in the cold grip of the nation's 
newest obsession: gasoline fever. 

As supplies tighten in many parts 
of the country, people are wondering 
where their next gallon is coming from. 
Motorists are cruising the streets in 
search of a place to top off their tanks. 
As a result, the nation's 117 million ve- 
hicles have become rolling res- 
ervoirs of gasoline, making the 
shortage worse. “I know I need 
only a quarter of a tank to fill 
up," said a housewife in West- 
chester County, N.Y., as she 
awaited her turn at the pump. 
“I feel guilty about it, but I 
can't help myself.” For mil- 
lions of Americans, happiness 
is a full tank of gas. 

The full-tank syndrome is 
bringing out the worst in both 
buyers and sellers of that vol- 
atile fluid. When a motorist in 
Pittsburgh topped off his tank 
with only 11e worth and then 
tried to pay for it. with a credit 
card, the pump attendant spat 
in his face. A driver in Bethel, 
Conn., and another in Nep- 
tune, N.J., last week escaped 
serious injury when their cars 
were demolished by passenger 
trains as they sat stubbornly in 
lines that stretched across rail- 
road tracks. “These people are like an- 
imals foraging for food," says Don Ja- 
cobson, who runs an Amoco station in 
Miami. “If you can't sell them gas, 
theyll threaten to beat you up, wreck 
your station, run over you with a car,” 
Laments Bob Graves, a Lexington, 
Mass., Texaco dealer: "They've broken 
my pump handles and smashed the glass 
on the pumps, and tried to start fights 
when we close. We're all so busy at the 
pumps that somebody walked in and 
stole my adding machine and the leu- 
kemia-fund can.” E 

Rationing Plans. To help minimize 
such madness, officials in Massachu- 
setts, Maryland, New Jersey, Washing- 
ton, D.C., Dade County, Fla., and other 
areas last week adopted Oregon-type ra- 
tioning schemes that will allow motor- 
ists with even-numbered license plates 
to buy gas on even-numbered dates, and 
those with odd-numbered plates to buy 
on odd-numbered dates. Some states 
have begun requiring a $3 minimum 
purchase. 

Gasoline fever appears to be worst 
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in the Northeast, Florida and Arizona. 
But a few places— Texas, the Deep 
South and the Great Plains states—are 
virtually awash with gasoline. Some rea- 
sons for the disparity: 

> Areas that were greatly depen- 
dent on imported oil, notably the North- 
east, have been hit especially hard by 
the Arab embargo. The U.S. normally 
needs 7 million to 8 million bbl. of im- 
ported oil and petroleum products daily, 
but imports are down to some 5 million 
bbl. a day. 

» Many oil companies have been 
closing their older. smaller and 
less profitable stations. The closings ap- 
pear to be most severe in urban areas 
and least severe in smaller com- 


NEEDLEPOINTING WHILE WAITING 
Bring out the worse. 


munities near new interstate highways. 

> Some cities that are particularly 
close to refineries and oilfields, like 
Houston, or have better than average 
distribution facilities, like Atlanta, tend 
to get petroleum supplies quicker than 
less well-located metropolitan areas. 
The Midwest is well supplied by pipe- 
lines from Canada. 

> States where there were plenty of 
independent gasoline marketers (firms 
that do not have their own refineries) 
are hurting now that many of the in- 
dependents have been forced out of busi- 
ness because they cannot find refineries 
tosell to them. 

The Federal Energy Office may in- 
crease gasoline allocations within the 
next month or two for areas that are par- 
ticularly dry. Energy officials say that if 
service-station lines get too long, nation- 
al gasoline rationing will finally be im- 
posed. FEO Chief William Simon is still 
publicly opposed to rationing, but aides 
say that he is willing to accept ìt if the — — 
gasoline shortage gets much farther out — 
of hand. The Administration will n 
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epislative authority to order ra- 
n Patil Congress passes the stalled 
emergency energy bill. ' 
Simon has not yet ordered oil com- 
panies to speed up their yearly refinery 
switch-overs from production of residu- 
al, heating and diesel fuels to production 
of gasoline, which usually occurs about 
this time. Heating-oil stocks are substan- 
tially higher than they were last Febru- 
ary, and some oilmen think that itis now 
safe to concentrate on turning out gaso- 
line. But Simon fears a sudden cold snap, 
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and he is reluctant to risk running low on 
residual fuel for electric utilities, or an- 
ger truckers by cutting production of die- 
sel fuel. The energy chief still feels, as 
one aide put it last week, that “people 
would rather wait in line for gasoline 
than be short on heat next month.” Yet 
the recent rash of tank topping and other 
pump misbehavior indicates that many 
people may be more worried about mo- 
bility than warmth. Every day that refin- 
ery switch-overs are delayed brings the 
specter of the ration book closer. 


Payoff for Terror on the Road 


After an eight-day rampage of ter- 
ror and intimidation, many independent 
truck owners lifted their siege of major 
highways last week and accepted an Ad- 
ministration offer that will allow them 
to charge—and force consumers to pay 
—higher prices for shipping goods. The 
strike dangerously disrupted road trans- 
port, closed factories and mines, threw 
at least 100,000 people out of work, and 
created scarcities of food, gasoline and 
other critical supplies throughout the 
East and Midwest. Though truck traffic 
began to pick up slowly at week’s end, 
bands of angry militants, dissatisfied 
with the agreement, continued their ha- 
rassment in parts of Pennsylvania, Ohio 
and Illinois. Original strike leaders were 
pushing for ratification of the pact, but 
it would take days to get a precise read- 
ing of truckers’ views. i 

Part of the problem was simply mak- 
ing contact with the 100,000 or so strik- 
ers, who are represented by scores of 
organizations. Self-employed business- 
men who often own two or three rigs 
and haul goods for trucking companies 
ona contract basis, the independents are 
united only in their demands and by a 
general disdain for regulations that in- 
hibit their sense of freedom. 

The truckers key complaint was 
that rising diesel-oil prices, which since 
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September have jumped 18e a gallon, 
to 45e, and the general scarcity of fuel 
were cutting their incomes by more than 
one-third. The Administration pro- 
duced this formula: to make up for in- 
creased fuel costs, shippers; upon request 
to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, will be allowed to add a 6% sur- 
charge to the fee they charge their cus- 
tomers. If independent truckers in the 
shippers' hire buy their own fuel, as most 
do, they must be given the extra 6% im- 
mediately, along with their regular pay- 
ment. The boost will ultimately be 
passed along to the consumer in the form 
of higher prices for almost everything 
that is hauled by truck. 

Federal Energy Chief William Si- 
mon promised that enough diesel oil will 
be allocated to truck stops to provide 
fuel without limit to drivers. He even is- 
sued a toll-free “hot line" telephone 
number (800-424-8660) on which inde- 
pendents can report directly to the Fed- 
eral Energy Office any fuel shortages or 
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IOWA HIGHWAY PATROL GUARDING CONVOY 


price gouging. In sti 
the Administration aj 
the retail price of ; 
1, exempted truc 
Sunday fuel sales, 4 
audit of the oil industry Promis 
The pact was Worke 
ings in Washington be: Out in 
representatives and Wy Ween | 
rector of the Federa] M > 
Conciliation Service P 
Democratic Governor M 
had organized the meetin ilton 
as mediator. Still, the aptéem a 
good enough for many dives i 
demanding that the Gove: TS, Who red l 
back fuel prices at the sees fi j need 
cult, if not impossible task E dy pin 
rising world oil prices, Rene had hel a 
Sniper Shots. Tho 2 

pendents stayed home PN Ue 
peacefully, the week leading M e 
settlement exploded in violence oi 2 d 
more mindless owner-drivers ul TM 
sweep the highways clearof trucks belz 
timidating nonstriking truckers, (yfishad bee 
driver, Claudie Nix, 50, was fatally dating. T 
in his moving truck near Bridge jecouple 
Del.; earlier, another driver was 
when a large rock was thrown a 
windshield and his truck crashed 0j 
er truckers have been hospitalized w 
gunshot wounds; the most recent vices 
was Lawrence Huff, 48, whowasw 
ed in the stomach by a sniper as he diet. 
his rig near East Liverpool, Ohio $ 
other drivers were dragged from 
cabs and: beaten. Strikers waited 


a Pennsylvania Turnpike Dur 
Homewood was dynamited, T "| That v 
National Guard helicopters an eta! 
police cars had to escort a 71-truck sony tha 
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way to packing plants. A tota 
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ouh Ohio. All together, € » 
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spread. For want of materia i i 
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in Louisville. Unable to 
meat-packing plants fro 
Illinois shut down, fi zm 
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fuel. Fearful drivers for" out, a 
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vice stations in many cit 
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Barberton, Ohio: "IUS fis cour 
ily you can shut down D 


Kennedy confesses 
s been "terribly 
illness. But, deter- 
Teddy will have tender 
ke take on a nurse’s role. 
s chemotherapeutic in- 
to ward off a recur- 
ancer that necessitated am- 
nis leg last November. 
that a nurse visit the 
ome, but the Senator de- 
d, he is learning to wield 
e himself so that he can give 
ful and unsettling treatments 
llay the boy's fears. 
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Actor Donald Sutherland, Bie 
Mes for Paramount’s movie The 
UD toj wie Locust last August, he asked 
nce asġfirand got an unusual clause in his con- 

i paternity leave. It seems that Ac- 
francine Racette; 27, with whom 
k shad been living for two years, was ex- 
sali E To prepare for the baby's birth, 
Srideni|isoouple studied the Bradley method, 
was kis|isural-birth technique in which the 
wn at Haterhelps deliver the child. Last week, 

Francine's labor began, he took 
West Park Hospital in Los An- 
County and provided last-minute 
ing before assisting into the world 

-|b. 13-oz. son. 

a 
4| late Late Show flop of the week: 
Kelly of Philadelphia, ineligible for 
?sand's Henley Diamond Sculls more 
nthewalin 30 years ago because he had 
r his lwked with his hands as a bricklayer, 
truck # Amed to haunt the hoity-toity Brit- 
pini Bin the person of his lissome grand- 
"Iter Princess Caroline of Monaco, 
al Was roughly the plot the Phil- 
i la Inquirer reported last week in 
tl 35 said Prince Charles of Eng- 
» Was Swept off his feet by Car- 
* pair got together presumably 
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only marry an Anglican. Would he re- 
nounce his throne for Roman Catholic 
Caroline? Or would she be converted? 
The answer from Buckingham Palace 
and Monaco's royal palace was unan- 
imous: No. In fact, Charles, now on 
naval duty in the Far East, and Car- 
oline, a student at a Paris convent 
school, have never met. 
B 

Admirers of the 1930s movie Ecsta- 
sy liked the unadorned way Hedy La- 
marr took to the water—but they might 
be surprised to learn that Hedy, now six- 
tyish, has genuine nautical skills. She is 
co-inventor of a system for guiding tor- 
pedoes to their targets that was consid- 
ered for use in World War II. This news 
comes from Intellectual Property Own- 
ers, Inc., which is celebrating National 
Inventors Day, Feb. 11, by publicizing 
the nation's 4 million Rube Goldbergs. 
Says Hedy, who has toyed with several 
inventions, ^Improving things comes 
naturally to me." 

a 

Usually a canny political fighter, 
San Francisco Mayor and Democratic 
Gubernatorial Hopeful Joseph Alioto, 
58, has been floored—by his wife. In- 
creasingly frustrated by Joe’s passionate 
politicking, Angelina, 58, went AWOL in 
January because she felt abandoned 
when Joe left her in Palm Springs to re- 
sume his mayoral duties. After 16 days, 
Alioto finally announced her disappear- 
ance last week. Immediately, Angelina 
popped up in Santa Cruz on a tour of 
California missions, and fully exploited 
her tactical victory. Firmly holding Joe’s 
hand in their San Francisco home, she 
complained to the press about a domes- 
tic credibility gap. “He doesn't always 
tell me the truth,” she said. A worn-look- 
ing Joe, the son of an immigrant Sicil- 
ian fisherman, suggested: “Perhaps I 
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come from a background where we were 

a little overprotective of our wives.” & 
“Overly protected?” Angelina snapped. 

“T feel neglected.” 
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" He even more alluring. As head 
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The Izaaks of Ice 


Once it was solely an occupation for 
Eskimos and masochists. Hunkering 
down beside holes in icebound rivers and 
lakes, in temperatures that would give 
a seal the sniffles, the Izaak Waltons of 
midwinter would spend hours shivering 
and waiting for the tug on a line that 
told them a pike or a perch had been 
hooked. 

Today, although ice-fishing is one of 
the fastest-growing sports in the U.S., 
the old bundled-up fisherman is fast be- 
coming an imperiled species. At lakes 
from Maine to Michigan, most winter 
anglers now dangle their bait from in- 
side heated shacks, many equipped with 
carpeting, color TV, stereos, stoves, 
chemical toilets, bunks, closets and—the 
ultimate redundancy—refrigerators. 

To devotees of deep-freeze fishing, 
now at its seasonal peak, there is no oth- 
er pastime quite like it. In the numbing 
months when outdoorsmen have little 
else to do, it is not only a rewarding sport 
—state and federal authorities estimate 
that ice anglers in the Northeast and 
Midwest catch at least as many fish each 
year as traditional fishermen—but a 
welcome weekend escape into a pre- 
dominantly male world of tall tales, 
poker and six-pack camaraderie. Each 
February, when the ice grows thick 
enough on lakes in the Northern states, 
whole towns of ice-fishing shacks spring 
up, complete with telephones, electricity 
and posted roads—the exurbia-on-ice at 
Wisconsin’s Lake Winnebago had a 
population of 30,000 last week. 

Automated Fishing. Chopping 
holes through the ice and other such ar- 
duous labor these days is strictly for the 
Byrds. Gasoline- or electric-powered au- 
gers costing around $140 can drill 
through four feet of ice in seconds. Many 
fishermen keep their holes from freez- 
ing over with liberal injections of anti- 
freeze. While most fishermen still knock 
together their own “bob-houses,” more 
elegant prefabricated models can be 


bought for as little í 
goods stores, mounted EUM 1? 
towed onto the ice b s Rn i) 
or truck (which can a Wmo 
for lights and appliances, DY EN 
biles are also used for getti © Sd 
ice towns, but purists foe m 
complaining that their aoe on en 
fish away. Another facto cket scarl 
of ice-fishing has-been "m 1N the y Ius 
of thermal-layer underwe, deve 
ables the shanty anglers a Which ie 
on their neighbors in co an 
Blers bring along out 
with "thunder EE ii 
able plastic liners. Even fishin 
ly automated, thanks to the ti j 
vice that raises a red flag or a À 
buzzer when a fish bites, One Y. bo 
ern fisherman has trained a do P 
round the flag and bark whenever 
up, thus allowing its owner to com 
trate on his poker game, j 
Like Hunting Seal. Favorite ule BUS 
of the ice anglers are the great nori 
pike, familiarly known as Misier " pe 
Teeth, walleye pike (which are acu) if 
members of the perch family), rock = E 
and lake trout, which in Alaska o fcre 
sionally weigh as much as 50 lbs. $ Ks 
of the more athletic fishermen p? 
sturgeon with spears through lar 
in the ice, like. Eskimos huntin 
they dream constantly of equal 
alltime record of a 310-Ib. fish 
in icebound Lake Michigan. Blue 
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orite ta ¿Busted Birds 


at noel many among the 10 million 
Miser H h American bird watchers, it was 
are acti as if John James Audubon had 
Wil posed as a forger or the Ameri- 
laska o; hale reclassified as a turkey vulture. 
OIbs SH, the American Ornithologists’ 
V G04 the Vatican of bird watching, has 
Target perilously close to such heresy. A 
unl “rnciamento in the A.O.U. maga- 
per. dik stripped the Baltimore oriole of 
;. Bs ume; henceforth Icterus galbula will 
zm mwn by the prosaic name “north- 
is ath goe A dozen other busted species 
A È the European teal (to green- 
permet M teal), Audubon's warbler and the 
anash Varbler (to yellow-rumped war- 
in ate red-shafted, yellow-shafted 
; eded flicker (to common flicker), 
i iet, colored junco (to dark-eyed 
much.” and the black-eared bushtit (to 
nd, lle] po? bushtit), 
al ic io for the taxonomic purge 
vor Ht tds tend on occasion to be in- 
ost Pt hr their mating habits. The 
nme ne Sparrow and the dusky sea- 
- ther? TAM for example, have inter- 


red w S hawks have mated with 
iniit Be RAS These unions have 
pret Ux ends that do not fit the 


mel Rs asocial definition of a distinct 

acon Fhe zn result, the A.O.U. has pun- 

3 Mom bending Species by dropping 
as Tb nowy woo Mm’s social register. 
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ave A 600 life list" of bird- 
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Men of the House 


"At first I just lolled round the house, 
doing chores, watching soap operas, and 
growing lonesome. I found myself wait- 
ing for Sandy to come home as the high- 
light of the day. There was a dependency 
starting to build up in me." 


These familiar symptoms of *house- 
wife syndrome" have been described by 
countless bored and depressed women. 
The speaker, however, is burly, beard- 
ed Sheldon Schacter of Carmel Valley, 
Calif., who gave up a $13,000-a-year job 
as a psychiatric social worker to become 
a househusband. Schacter, 29, cares for 
his son Jason and wields a mean spat- 
ula and dry mop while his wife Sandy 
goes off to teach. Though feminists have 
long argued that such role reversals are 
often desirable, how many men have 
actually agreed to swap the daily com- 
muter train for domesticity? Report 
TIME correspondents nationwide: a very 
scant, very hardy few. 

Statistically, there are over 200,000 
male homemakers in the U.S., according 
to the Department of Labor. Yet the 
large majority of these are old-age pen- 
sioners and widowed or divorced men 
temporarily caring for their children. 
The husband willing not just to help at 
home but instead to liberate his wife to- 
tally from the kitchen remains a rare 
species. “I don't think there are a dozen 
men in the U.S. who could survive a 
year as househusbands," says Warren 
Farrell, 30, who teaches sexual politics 
at American University in Washington, 
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D.C. “A man would go crazy at home 
much faster than a woman because he 
has not learned all his life to play the 
role of wife.” Phillip Rabinowitz, 28, of 
Brighton, Mass., who has been caring 
for. his infant son for the past nine 
months while his wife attends law 
school, supports that thesis: “I can't wait 
to get out of the house and back to work. 
I love my son Adam, but I can see how 
taking care of a kid can drive a woman 
up the wall." 

Role Reversals. Other men object 
to the sheer drudgery of housework. ^I 
can't stand cleaning," admits Author 
Robert Kimmel Smith, 427 who writes in 
his Brooklyn, N.Y., home and cares for 
his children while his wife Claire works 
full time as a literary agent. Schacter en- 
livens his vacuuming chores by plugging 
in a set of stereo headphones. Cincinnati 
Househusband Ken Onaitis, 26, slaves 
over a hot stove and grew angry at first 
when his wife arrived home late for din- 
ner. Says he: "Well, you work two hours 
over something...” 

Frequently parents and friends do 
not understand the role reversals. "My 
son is between jobs," fibs Alyce Onaitis. 
In fact, Onaitis is so sensitive about his 
stay-at-home status that he avoids busi- 
ness discussions with other men unless 
he is “ready to defend myself." 

The wives generally like the new ar- 
rangement, although Susan Onaitis ad- 
mits that "it was quite a revelation to 
find out what a burden a man carries, 
knowing he has to pay the family bills 
for the rest of his life." Some couples 
have found that the role reversals 
strengthened their marriages as well as 
father-son bonds. Moreover Househus- 
band Smith anticipates that Roger, 6, 
will grow up without the “machismo 
hangups that afflict many men." Says 
Smith: "Roger is used to seeing me cook 
and having me be 'Daddy-Mommy.' " 

Still, frustrations persist. Rabinowitz 
is consumed by guilt when he finds him- 
self enjoying the freedom to read or play 
music. Onaitis is forced to sublimate his 
success drive by remodeling an old 
house. And some couples discover that 
theswap can add unnecessary family ex- 
penses—at least at the beginning. Onai- 
tis, for example, who frequently squan- 
ders part of the weekly food budget his 
wife gives him on his favorite toasted 
soybeans and sunflower seeds, once 
signed up for seven magazine subscrip- 
tions in one day. He liked the salesman. 


Madam Executive 


With a crisp manner and hearty 
handshake, the ambitious business- 
woman often courts success by acting 
like a man. As one has explained, when 
she was in her mid-20s and determined 
to get ahead at the office, she took her 
femininity and “stored it away for fu- - 
ture consideration.” Up to a point, 
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iddle-management levels, this 
Cu y prove effective. But to reach 
the highest levels of business, à Wom- 
an must clearly and comfortably ac- 
cept the fact that she is a woman, ac- 
cording to two alumnae of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration: Margaret Hennig, 33, and 
Anne Jardim, 37. They are so con- 
vinced that women must take their own 
route to the executive suite that they 
have set up at Simmons College in Bos- 
ton the nation’s first graduate program 
in management at a woman's school. Be- 
ginning next September, they will train 
some of the female executives needed 
as a result of recent legal assaults on 
sex discrimination in business. (Al- 
though 4096 of the work force is female, 
less than 2% of managers earning over 
$25,000 per year are women.) 

Vicious Circle. The shortage of 
women managers is only partly due to 
discrimination, Hennig and Jardim be- 
lieve. On the basis of their experience 
as consultants to such corporations as 
n 
| | 
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“Id like to speak frankly, B.J. 

I'ma man and you're a woman, right?" 
New England Bell Telephone & Tele- 
graph and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, they have discovered that wom- 


- enare held back partly by their own pas- 


sivity, partly by a vicious circle of mis- 


understandings. Men tend to assume 


ge or their children than in careers. 


- Women, on the other hand, assume that 


h will be tolerated only if they are su- 
t ficient. So they become experts at 
ticular job, then hesitate to ven- 
Out into something better but more 
. By thus hanging back, they con- 
the assumption that they are not 
committed to a career. $ 


| Moreover, even if they feel they 
: easily 


ake on more responsibil- 


jh and-take ban: 
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of her sex. She also BANE ANE Her 
salary was lower than that paid to male 
vice presidents. Bitterly, she accepted 
these inequities for years till she con- 
sulted with Hennig and Jardim. They 
told her to add up her assets and make 
a case for herself. “That was a blinding 
insight to her,” notes Jardim. “My God,” 
responded her boss when the woman 
finally mustered the courage to show 
him that she was managing some $25 
million in loans, whereas her four male 
bank colleagues together were handling 
only $10 million. Shortly afterward, she 
got a big raise. 

Business Bitches. Fearing to move 
upward into an unknown job where they 
might make mistakes and appear in- 
competent, resentful women hang back 
and grow more resentful with the years; 
they are often seen by other employees, 
notes Jardim, as “business bitches.” Un- 
like their male co-workers, women have 
no “support system,” revolving around 
the lunch hour and the locker room, 
where men share valuable business tips 
about moving up the ladder. Excluded 
from the male system, women must es- 
tablish their own.* 

Some of Hennig’s notions stem in 
part from her 1970 Ph.D. thesis, expand- 
ed with the help of Jardim, which will 
be published this year by Anchor Press 
under the title Women Executives: Pi- 
oneers in Management. For the thesis, 
Hennig interviewed 25 top female ex- 
ecutives to discover what characteristics 
they shared. All of them had in effect 
shelved their femininity for many years 
in. favor of their jobs. But when they 
reached the middle-management stage 
of their careers, usually in their late 30s 
or early 40s, they all, in various ways, de- 
clared a moratorium on their blind striv- 
ing for success. They began to devote 
more time.to their personal lives. Some 
married, some did not; but all, in Hen- 
nig’s words, “signified their willingness 
to be viewed as women." After a period 
of reassessment they managed, for the 
first time, to blend their femininity with 
their careers. Their relationships at 
work became more open and effective, 
and it was then that they made the final 
leap upward to become presidents or 
vice presidents of their firms: 

A similar group of women whom 
Hennig studied, by continuing through 
their 40s to act as much like men as pos- 
sible, remained in the levels of middle- 
management and were "closed, bitter, 
defensive, unhappy." Exactly why one 
group re-examined and redirected their 
lives while the other did not remains a 
question. But Hennig's and Jardim's ad- 
vice to the woman who wants a suc- 
cessful career in business is unequivocal: 
don’t be a wallflower, don't fear failure, 
and above all, be your womanly self. 


“Sociologist David Riesman defends women’s col- 
leges because they often help promote such a “sup- 
port system." They give women an opportunity for 
managerial experience and for the “kind of give- 


e banter that enables American men to get 
along with each other in a kind of adverse jovial- 
: also emphasizes the importance of 
believes that “the road 
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l a on tio ja come. Despite the ris- 
T e UM? ore has been little progress 
comer er health protection. Bills to 
Programs ranging from a British- 
ip Pr ized medical system to more 
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ampia P of serious illness have lan- 
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m Nixon Administration last 
67, ws ot submitted a plan that could ulti- 


Stock Eley offer all Americans some form of 
York (enge. Moreover, there is every indi- 
‘in Ilis that the Administration will push 
` govenyud for its program, thus augmenting 
Myers Ale pressures already present in Con- 
esto create some sort of health-insur- 
W, 76, sxe system this year. "There has long 
ina need to assure that no American 
. McGri&nied high-quality health care be- 
bw he can’t afford it," President 
1, and dim told a meeting of-the American 
vers ila] Association. “As costs go up, 
al reveadhineed grows more pressing.” 
million) Cost Ceiling. In many ways, the 
ainistration’s program is similar to 
ttortive plan first proposed by the 
xe, Mie House in 1971. Like the earlier 
e hadie the new measure would require all 
borat Royers to provide their employees 
se-EIS an Insurance plan that would in- 
e S * hospitalization, major medical 
phys! aw and coverage for “catastroph- 
(aes disabling illnesses. The 
1 "n à x ate employers to pay 
irs NAE S of this program; em- 
sould be pay the remaining 25% 
able to deduct part of their 
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surance companies, which under the 
program would provide the bulk of 
necessary coverage. Others favor the 
European-type, Government-financed 
health plan that would be created 
under the plan sponsored by Senator 
Edward Kennedy and Representative 
Martha Griffiths of Michigan. This plan 
would have the Government pay all 
health-care costs from the first doc- 
tor's visit. 

Senator Russell Long, chairman of 
the Senate Finance Committee who has 
been pushing a more modest plan for 
coverage of catastrophic illness since 
1970, has now been joined by Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff. The two have pro- 
posed an $8.9 billion, three-part pack- 
age that would expand Medicaid eligi- 
bility to cover low-income families, have 
the Government pay all hospital costs 
after 60 days and all medical bills ex- 
ceeding $2,000 per year. 

While many Senators and Congress- 
men feel a need for comprehensive in- 


surance, there is a lack of consensus. 


about its structure and financing. There 
seems little likelihood that the total Ad- 
ministration plan will be adopted in the 
immediate future. But the Administra- 
tion’s new interest in health has in- 
creased the possibility of congressional 
action this year on coverage for at least 
catastrophic illness. Some Congressmen, 
in fact, are so certain that a bill will 
come to the floor that they are already 
preparing amendments to expand it. 


Tricks to Treat 


Every year of her life, Brenda, 13, 
had been coming to St. Louis' Cardinal 
Glennon Memorial Hospital for Chil- 
dren, to have kidney tests. Terrified that 
new X-ray pictures would show her 
chronic condition to be getting worse, 
she lay rigidly on the examining table, 
her eyes brimming with tears. But she 
began to smile when Dr. Armand Bro- 
deur, the hospital's chief of radiology, 
entered the room dressed in a smock 
covered with pictures of Snoopy and oth- 
er characters from the Peanuts comic 
strip. Using the time-honored gestures 
of the magician to assure her that his 
hands were empty, Brodeur reached 
down and pulled a cotton ball from the 
child's ear, then made it disappear up 
his sleeve. Brenda relaxed. 

Employing a combination of show 
business and sleight of hand to charm 
and relax his patients is routine for Bro- 
deur, 51, who is both a radiologist and 
an active member of the Society of 
American Magicians. Aware that a hos- 
pital is a bewildering and often fright- 
ening place for a sick child, he has been 
trying, since assuming his position in 
1959, to minimize children’s fears by 
making “this place and myself not look 
like a hospital.” t j 

Brodeur began by redecorating his 
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department. He placed a sign reading 
ROENTGEN STREET (after the discoverer 
of X rays) in the corridor leading to the 
radiology unit. Bare hospital walls were 
covered with giant murals of characters 
from children’s books and television 
programs—Dr. Seuss's Cat in the Hat, 
Charlie Brown and his friends, and the 
Flintstones. The X-ray machine was la- 
beled “Batman’s Superanalyzer," and 
nurses were given brightly colored 
smocks. 

Most children—and their parents 
too—respond quickly to the lively de- 
cor of the radiology department. But it 
is Brodeur’s magic that enables him to 
distract even the most fearful child. He 
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DR. BRODEUR ENTERTAINING PATIENT 
Combining science and sleight of hand. 


pulls a string of brightly colored hand- 
kerchiefs out of an apparently empty fist, 
or makes his thumb disappear. Then, 
having coaxed a child into smiling, Bro- 
deur rewards him; he whips red and 
black felt-tipped marking pens out of a 
pocket and draws a tiny ladybug on the 
patient's forearm. 

Brodeur, whose own six children 
have performed in the magic shows he 
gives occasionally for charity organiza- 
tions, believes that winning a child's 
confidence is crucial to good treatment. 
"You can do as much with a smile as 
with penicillin," he says. "When I do 
magic and paint halls and wear corny 
jackets, it’s not because I haven't grown 
up. To stand tall in pediatrics you have- 
to do it on your knees." ^s 

Other pediatricians apparently 
agree. Photos of Brodeur's decorations 
have been requested by dozens of hos- 


pitals from Canada to Australia, and: — j 


several of his colleagues are pett 
Snoopy smocks of their own. 
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PAMPHLET BY MOSES DAVID 


Children of Doom 


The freakish fringe of religion is 
changing so fast these days that fiction 
cannot keep up with reality. Last week 
ABC Television presented Can Ellen Be 
Saved?, a TV movie that depicted an 
aggressive, doctrinaire Jesus sect called 
the Children of Jesus. The fictitious 
sect was obviously a thinly disguised 
counterpart of the real-life Children of 
God, complete with a West Coast farm- 
ing commune, buses that sweep into cit- 
jes to pick up new converts, biblical 
aliases for the members and a frank af- 
fection for the money and property 
gleaned from converts. 

In fact, the dramatization was more 
like the Children of God of two years 
ago (TIME, Jan. 24, 1972). Today the 
Children are scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, preaching doom to 
America, buttering up Libya's latter-day 
caliph, Colonel Muammar Gaddafi, and 
loosening up their sex ethics enough to 
lure new members. Only a few hundred 
of the 3,000 or so hard-core members re- 
main in the U.S. The reason, according 
to Founding Father David Berg, alias 
"Moses David," has to do with the com- 
et Kohoutek, which was Supposed to 
herald catastrophe to the nation begin- 
ning On or about Jan. 31, In the weeks 
before; doomsday, some of the Children 


"of God appeared in red sackcloth at 


United Nations Plaza in New York City 
warning Americans to flee. A good 
many of the Children took their own ad- 
vice, removing themselves also from the 
scrutiny of New York State's attorney 


general, whose charity frauds bureau 


last month issued a 23-page report on 
the sect and recommended that its ques- 
tionable activities come “under the um- 
brella of state regulation and Scrutiny." 


40 
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CHILDREN OF GOD EVANGELISTS PARADING THROUGH PARIS STREET NEAR NOTRE DAME 


The information center for the Chil- 
dren of God today is London. But Lead- 
er Moses David stays as elusive as How- 
ard Hughes, making contact with the 
members only in his weekly epistles 
called *Mo Letters" and through what 
might be described as fundamentalist 


pornography. Bergs poem Mountin’ 


Maid, for instance, is 300 lines of awful 
doggerel urging women to bare their 
breasts. Sample line: 


Can t we leave those summits bare 
Without all that underwear? 


An even stranger flight of fancy is 
Berg's courtship of Libyan Strongman 
Gaddafi. Last spring, the Mo Letters be- 
gan to talk about “godly socialism" and 
to describe Gaddafi as the savior who 
will ignite the young and rescue them 
from those twin sources of evil, godless 
Communism and American material- 
ism. The Moslem leader, in return, has 
commended the C.O.G. on Libyan ra- 
dio and has invited a son and daughter 
of Berg to visit him in Tripoli. 

There are other changes. In Great 
Britain, where disillusioned hippies 
seem a likely target, C.O.G. evangelists 
are preaching a sexual-freedom line un- 
usual for the Jesus movement. Mastur- 
bation and premarital sex, for example, 
are now only sinful if indulged in “too 
much,” like “hiking, swimming or ex- 
ercising too much." Polygamy is also 
condoned, though not recommended. In 
Stoke-on-Trent, C.O.G. pitchmen greet 
the uninitiated temptingly: “Want to 
read something sexy, something that'll 
turn you on?" Elsewhere, they take a dif- 
ferent line: recent C.O.G. immigrants to 
France, where their name is /es Enfants 
de Dieu, have taken Berg's advice to woo 
Roman Catholics, whom he admires as 
doctrinaire soul mates, (“Kiss the Pope's 


foot if necessary," he advises.) It ha; 
parently worked: a priest at Notre 
found them lodgings near the fam 
thedral, and Le Monde 's religion 
lauded the spontaneity and faitho 
missionaries in blue jeans." h- 

All this might be amusing oratio 
Children were not so efficient in theirėj Midua] 
doctrination of converts, who stil p85 wo 
through months of spiritual E paris. 
washing. Those who escape often bi 
to leave a lot behind. When David He 
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But Hoyt, now in Britany n y 
the Children's most outspoKe three nite 
more than that: his wife and | 
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Despite church disapproval, some 

(siholics have chosen to think of the 
‘fv penitential prayers in the Mass as 
ir “confession.” Others, particularly 
‘acollege campuses and in progressive 
es, have been taking part in un- 
ed communal rites of penance, 
iaowledging their-sins inwardly while 
imest gives “general absolution” —a 
uit of blanket forgiveness—for the en- 
group. A variation sanctioned by the 
4ach—a combination of a communal 
ation of the sacrament with brief 
dual confessions and absolution 


ho sti Won wide acceptance in many 
jal oris parishes. As for more leisurely in- 
often tt}'dual confessions that require some 


ling, many penitents have in re- 
ral years shunned the confessional to 
i their Priest in more normal sur- 
ind 8/dings—in a parish office, for in- 
dout wij X—for a face-to-face talk. 
nouses 4, “St Week the Vatican issued a long 
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jn disi p dividual confessions, the rules en- 
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Chinese Schmalz 


When the Philadelphia Orchestra 
finished playing The Yellow River Con- 
certo in Peking last September, Conduc- 
tor Eugene Ormandy signaled for the 
composer to share the bows. Out came 
two men and two women. To a West- 
erner listening to the work, the four 
might just as well have been Tchaikov- 
sky, Rachmaninoff, Cécile Chaminade 
and Joan Baez. Actually, they were a 
committee from the Central Philhar- 
monic Society of the People's Republic 
of China, perhaps the country's foremost 
composer. The event was the highlight 
of the Philadelphia's tour of China, the 
first such by an American orchestra. The 
moment is now recalled by a new RCA 
LP recorded back home. 

Composition by committee? Why 
not? Most of our Broadway musicals and 
pop records, to cite but two examples, 
are produced by committees or their 
equivalent: The Yellow River Concerto 
turns out to be delectable schmalz that 
rivals such an old classical *pops" favor- 
iteas the Warsaw Concerto. 

Exactly how the committee collab- 
orated on the concerto has not yet been 
divulged by Chinese authorities, who do 
not encourage individual artistic expres- 
sion. It is known that Pianist Yin Cheng- 
chung wrote the solo music. Like some 
Western works for solo instrument and 
orchestra, Yellow River has a program: 
it starts by invoking the day-to-day life 
on the river, ends with Mao's call to 
arms, and the defense of the river as a 
symbol of the entire country. Sophisti- 
cated Western listeners would have no 
trouble picking Yellow River apart, but 
for all its naiveté, it is adroitly orches- 
trated and engagingly melodic. In ad- 
dition, the concerto is genuinely histor- 
ic—the first real specimen of China's 
current efforts to absorb Western mu- 
sic. "The fact is," says New York's Dan- 
iel Epstein, 27, the superb piano soloist 
on the LP, “that Yellow River is the fa- 
vorite music of one-fifth of the world’s 
population, and that alone merits its be- 
ing heard.” a William Bender 
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Steiner used to drive the prospectors to- 


Down Memory Lane 


From its rich silver package through 
its equally smart silver liners and the 
special Art Deco labels on the six rec- 
ords themselves, it is a superproduction 
—more so than most of the quickly 
made, carefully cost-controlled movies 
it celebrates. But Warner Brothers’ Fif- 
ty Years of Film and Fifty Years of Film 
Music (which can be purchased sepa- 
rately for $12.98) is one of the pop cul- 
tural bargains of the year. No history of 
movies, however well written or lavish- 
ly illustrated, can so effortlessly trans- 
port one back to the matinees of yes- 
terday as this anniversary collection of 
samplings from the studio’s sound 
tracks. 

Nostalgic Pangs. The music album 
best opens the door to memory. How 
fine to have at hand the true tone of all 
those Busby Berkeley production num- 
bers. No subsequent recordings of the 
songs quite recapture the tinny excite- 
ment of the original scoring as it was 
caught by primitive sound systems. But 
the record devoted to the work of the 
music department heavies—Erich Wolf- 
gang Korngold, Max Steiner and Franz 
Waxman—stirs the sweetest nostalgic 
pangs. Only by hearing in isolation the 
sweeping romanticism of Korngold’s 
Sea Hawk score or the brooding march 


ward The Treasure of the Sierra Madre 
can one realize how much the music con- 
tributed both to the original success of 
these films and their afterlife in the. 
mind. All by themselves, the themes 
evoke whole movies. 

The dialogue album is generally less 
successful. Segments are often too short. 
One is just getting into, say, The Sea 
Wolf only to be jerked rudely on to They 
Died with Their Boots On. Worse, that 
picture is represented not by its great 
scene—Custer’s farewell to his wife 
—but by a battle sequence that does not 
have much meaning without director 
Raoul Walsh’s superb imagery. Howev- 
er, films that depended on snappy cross 
talk for their best effects— Casablanca 
and The Big Sleep, for ex- 
ample—survive nicely as 
snippets of sound. In any 
case it seems graceless to be / 
anything but grateful for | 
what amounts to a collage 
education (or re-education} ~ 
in film history. In the good ^ 
old, bad old days, studios ~ 
were often criticized for try- 7 
ing to imitate one another's, 
successes, thereby creating 
tedious cycles. This time, 
however, the competition . 
should be encouraged to 
follow Warner Brothers’ 
lead. MGM, come on! Par- 
amount, let’s hear from 
you! E Richard Schickel 
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Gift to the West 


In recent years thè task of educat- 
ing New Yorkers in the history and sub- 
tleties of Eastern art has, mainly been 
shouldered by two institutions: the Ja- 
pan Society, founded in 1907, and the 
Asia Society, both of which have an im- 
peccable track record of succinct, infor- 
mative exhibitions. The concerns have 
a trustee in common: John D. Rocke- 
feller III, 67. who became a collector of 
Oriental art after a trip to Japan with 
John Foster Dulles in-1951 and in 1956 
founded the Asia Society. Last week it 
was announced that Rockefeller, in step- 
ping down from the society’s chairman- 
ship, had given it his collection and 
promised to foot the bill for housing it 
in a new and larger Asia House in Man- 
hattan. Says Rockefeller, “there is a par- 
ticularly useful role for the small, spe- 
cialized museum of high quality.” 
Eventually, it is hoped, the expanded 
Asia House, with its nucleus of Rocke- 
feller objects, will become an Oriental 
equivalent to New York’s small, special- 
ized Frick Collection of European paint- 
ings or its Morgan Library of European 
manuscripts and prints. 

The collection is small—300 items 
—but discriminating. It is especially 
strong in. Nepalese bronzes, sculpture 
from India and Southeast Asia, and ce- 
ramics and lacquer from Japan, Korea 
and China. The rationale behind the col- 
lection, explains Dr. Sherman Lee, di- 
rector of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
who frequently advised Rockefeller on 
what to buy, “is one that insists on the 
highest possible quality in the objects ac- 
quired and on their capacity to be un- 
derstood and enjoyed by the interested 
layman." Included in the gift are some 
of the most striking South Indian bronz- 
es and stone carvings of the 8th to 11th 
centuries left in private hands, such as 
a 10th-11th century figure of Krishna 
dancing on the hood of the cobra- 
demon Kaliya, holding up the creature’s 
tail in a ripple of bronze like a Malay 
kris, and the majestic, decapitated Fe- 
male Torso from lith century Cambo- 
dia, an image as silent and epigrammat- 
icas any archaic Greek kouros. 


Wool for the Eyes 


Centaurs, parakeets, a curly tailed 
unicorn resting on a carpet of flowers 
while pomegranate juices drip on its 
milky hide; heraldic crests, peasants 
reaping, Hector girding himself in 15th 
century steel, slim ladies picnicking in 
the everlasting green glow of a medieval 
Arcadia—the great exhibition of 14th to 


16th century tapestries, jointly organized ` 


by the National Museums of France and 
New York's Metropolitan, is an exqui- 
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Marshmallow Empire 


The products are mediocre or worse, 
management is inexperienced, and it 
comes as no surprise that the balance 
sheets are a study in red. Hardheaded in- 
vestors might be expected to take one 
look at the enterprise and run in the op- 
posite direction. Right? Wrong. The 
money-losing operation happens to in- 
volve big-time sport, and the locale hap- 
pens to be Cleveland, where an athletic 
franchise is almost guaranteed to bring 
out the small boy and large civic boost- 
er hidden in many businessmen. 

Banker Bruce Fine, Businessman 
Alva T. Bonda, Lawyer Richard Miller 
and Mogul Corp. President. C. Carlisle 


ENTREPRENEUR NICK MILETI 
Mink and red ink. 


Tippit seem to abandon all fiscal cau- 
tion when it comes to Cleveland's bas- 
ketball, baseball and hockey clubs. In 
the past five years each man has invest- 
ed from $200,000 to $1 million in one 
or more of the teams. And they are not 
alone. “Anybody who invests in sports 
for profit is out of his head,” says Bon- 
da. He should know, having once lost 
$400,000 in a now defunct soccer team. 
“The only reason to do it,” he says, “is 
for the fun, for the connection with a 
sport and the people in it. Maybe it’s 
bringing Walter Mitty up close.’ : 
“It’s the superfan idea,” says Fine. 
“Seats in the press box, chatting with 
the general manager or the farm-system 
director." Miller was a college fullback 
(Notre Dame) until he was sidelined by 
an injury; his father, Ray T. Miller, was 
one of the organizers of the Cleveland 
Browns. “I’ve always wanted to be an 


owner like my father," he says. Tippit 
was a boyhood baseball freak who want- 
ed to keep Cleveland a major-league 
city. With the authority of a $250,000 in- 
vestment, he helps run the town's base- 
ball team, the Indians. 

Borrow and Buy. Such sports- 
struck businessmen, and other Cleve- 
landers like them, did not get together 
by accident. They were mobilized by 
Nick James Mileti, 42, son of Sicilian 
immigrants, who has traded his attor- 
ney's narrow lapels for the velour suits 
and mink coat of a promoter. He makes 
a business of turning rich fans—and or- 
dinary folk as well—into investors. Since 
he made sport a career six years ago, 
the former suburban prosecutor, Jaycee 
president and housing con- 
sultant has created an athlet- 
ic empire worth $40 million. 
In the process of taking over 
three major-league profes- 
sional teams, an arena and a 
radio station to broadcast 
games, Nick Mileti has put 
up only $1.2 million himself, 
and most of that has been 
borrowed from banks. 

Miletis use of investor 
syndicates to buy teams sets 
him apart from most owners 
in big-time sport. Even at a 
time of explosive growth in 
professional athletics, most 
front offices have remained a 
stamping ground for rich in- 
dividuals or families. Mileti is 
a wheeler-dealer who must 
borrow before he can buy. 

He stumbled on his new 
career one night in 1967 
when he filled the Cleveland 
Arena for a benefit basketball 
game between his alma ma- 
ter Bowling Green and Ni- 
agara University. "I figured 
if I could get 11,000 fans one 
night, I could get 8,000 every 
night." Soon Mileti made a 
$1.9 million deal to buy the arena and 
the minor-league hockey team that 
played there. 

He wasted no time wooing investors. 
“It’s nothing for me to take somebody’s 
money," Mileti says. "They give me 
money and I do the work." It is not that 
simple. Mileti has an infectious enthu- 
siasm about his chosen field. “Sport is a 
common denominator that transcends 
even broads,” he says. 

“Here we were, the eighth largest 
market in the country,” Mileti recalls. 
“Yet we didn’t have any major-league 
hockey or basketball, and the Indians 
were about to leave town.” To a poten- 
tial investor like Bruce Fine, that pitch 
made sense. “Maybe professional sports 
will help dispel some of Cleveland’s neg- 
ative image,” says Fine. It is not all fun 
and altruism, of course. These days even: 
losing teams are glamour properties that 
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can usually. be resold for a profit. And 
while franchises are in the red, owners 
who have other profitable enterprises 
get convenient tax losses. i 
Playing on all such attractions, 
Mileti in 1970 bought an expansion fran- 
chise in the National Basketball As- 
sociation. To finance the $3.7 million 
cost, he collected hundreds of thousands 
of dollars from investors like Fine, Bon- 
da and Miller. He raised the rest by 
going public, selling shares in the bas- 
ketball club, the Cleveland Cavaliers, 
at $5 apiece. Ohio residents plunged 
in by the thousands. : 
local Celebrity. Infatuated with 
his new business—and with his new 
status as a local celebrity—Mileti bought 
the debt-ridden Cleveland Indians. The 
asking price was about $10 million. 
When Mileti arrived at an American 
League owners meeting in 1972 with 
an offer that included only $1 million 
in cash, he was nearly thrown out. So 
he rounded up two new investors who 
kicked in another $1 million apiece 
and bought the club. Further rapid mon- 
ey raising bought him the World Hock- 
ey Association Cleveland Crusaders. 

With the Crusaders, Mileti's empire 
became one of the biggest sport con- 
glomerates in the U.S. Except for the 
Crusaders, though, who are showing 
some life this season, none of Mileti's 
teams have broken even in competition. 
Without exception, they do miserably at 
the box office. Last year alone Mileti's 
franchises lost $3.5 million. 

For a while, Mileti tried to run all 
his shows singlehanded. “This is an em- 
pire built on marshmallows,” admits 
Bonda. “Nick doesn’t have his feet on 
the ground. He has diluted himself.” At 
the behest of increasingly nervous stock- 
holders, Bonda took over administration 
of the Indians last year. At the same 
time, Mileti was forced to appoint gen- 
eral managers for his other teams. 

Whatever the problems he faces, Mi- 


leti has no intention of giving up. In- . 


deed, he is pushing ahead with a proj- 
ect that he thinks will save his entire 
Operation: construction ofa new $18 mil- 
lion coliseum in a cornfield between 
Cleveland and Akron. It will be home 
to his hockey and basketball clubs and, 
he hopes, a regional entertainment com- 
plex. Mileti, however, has no assurance 
that Ohioans will use precious gasoline 
for a trip to watch mediocre teams or 
the circus. Nonetheless, he insists that 
“I don’t even consider the possibility 
that the coliseum won’t work.” 


Spassky in Transit 


: The 41 players who filed into Chess 
City’s smoke-filled second-floor loft on 
Manhattan’s Upper West Side last week 
ranged in age from six to 50. With the 
persistent chutzpah of the true chess 
buff, each one figured he was the equal 
ofa grand master; and each one plunked 
down $25 for the right to trade gambits 
with Boris Spassky. the former world 
champion, The simultaneous matches 
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ickly turned into a boisterous chess 
anean: Six-year-old. Robert le 
Donne bounced in toting his schoolbag; 
another player brought along a sustain- 
ing bottle of borsch; a third steadfastly 
refused repeated offers of $50 to relin- 
quish his board. Spectators standing on 
chairs and stepladders strained for a bet- 
ter view of the action. 

Spassky did not disappoint them. He 
entered to enthusiastic applause, then 
set to work with a standard P-K4 open- 
ing. Just eight moves and 20 minutes 
later, he claimed his first victim, Gor- 
don Thompson, 26. “I made a terrible 
boner,” said Thompson. “I had hoped 
to last at least ten moves." 

One Win. Striding purposefully 
from board to board, Spassky occasion- 
ally paused to survey troublesome tac- 
tical positions. There were few. One by 
one, the opponents tipped over their 
kings to acknowledge surrender. "It's 
like Off-Track Betting," said Charles 
Hidalgo, one of the victims. “There are 
few smiling faces when people leave 
OTB, and there are going to be even few- 
er smiling faces leaving here. There will 
be, maybe, one win." 

He was right. Only one challenger 
had earned a victory (Spassky won 32 
games and granted eight draws) when 
the marathon drew to a close after al- 
most five hours. Charles Madigan, 21, 
an intense college dropout, forced Spas- 
sky to concede after 51 moves. Then, in 
a statement that sounded like Bobby 
Fischer at his brashest, Madigan said: 
“I didn't play very well." 

Spassky was not talking. He pock- 
eted about $1,000 for his evening's work 
and departed for a friend's apartment. 
His recent victory over U.S. Contender 
Robert Byrne in the quarter-final round 
of the world championship tournament 
to choose Fischer's next opponent was 
a reminder that he had bigger games 
and bigger paydays on his mind. 
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» Continued to be cool toward so- 
called "closed" prepaid legal services 
—meaning plans that offer the services 
of a specific group of lawyers in return 
for regular prepaid fees. Instead, the 
A.B.A. favors a Blue Shield-type ap- 
proach that would allow members to 
choose any lawyer they desired. Smith 
preferred to endorse both kinds of plans 
as a way of promoting the concept of 
prepaid services. 

Big Cruds. Even when he loses, 
Smith is not overly distressed. For one 
thing, there is satisfaction merely in see- 
ing the A.B.A. grapple with serious cur- 
rent problems. For another, he observes, 
“If I don't get shot down, I've underbid 
my hand." 

One reason that Smith gets away 
with heresies that would not be toler- 
ated from others in the profession is that 
his boat rocking is done from a well-es- 
tablished position in the first-class sec- 
tion. Back in Lakeland, Fla., his prac- 
tice earned him $100,000 a year and will 
probably be worth more when his pres- 
idency ends. One big client was the 
phosphate industry, which only recently 
lost its battle to avoid a special tax. But 
during the years Smith was lobbying for 
the industry, he was always able to make 
good on his boast: "There ain't going to 
be no phosphate tax this year." 

' His country roots—he is the son of 
a small-town public school superinten- 
dent— gave rise to an aggressive candor 
that takes priority over personal status 
or popular trends. “I represent some of 
the biggest cruds in Florida," he cheer- 
fully told a Senate subcommittee. Back 
in the 50s, he spoke out against racial 
segregation. He played a major role in 
drafting a new state constitution that 
won voter approval in 1968, and he was 
largely responsible for establishing uni- 
form rules of procedure in Florida 
courts. 

Now. 56, Smith is not likely to fade 
away after his term expires, despite his 
objections to former A.B.A. presidents 
who assert themselves. His drive.is too 
great to tolerate passivity and he is too 
committed to the A.B.A.’s public ser- 
vice responsibilities. As he recently told 
an audience of law students: “We are 
not a trade association. We are not a 
union. We are out to improve justice and 
the administration of society. If you 
don’t intend to work to improve the 
quality of justice, then I hope that you 
flunk your exams.” 


No for No-Growth 


When a severe water shortage start- 
ed in Marin County outside San Fran- 
cisco four years'ago, more and more 
families began to consider moving deep- 
er into the exurbs. Many of them chose 
Petaluma, a pleasant town of 30,000 just 
up Highway 101. A 

People already living in Petaluma 
were frightened rather than flattered. 
Applications for housing-construction 
permits doubled, then doubled again un- 
til they reached 2,000 a year. The small- 


' 


town character of the onetime egg cap- 
ital of California was clearly in jeopardy. 
as were the low local property taxes. 
Rapid population growth would require 
a sharp increase in public services. Pe- 
taluma decided to fight back. It passed 
a new ordinance 18 months ago limit- 
ing new building permits to 500 a year. 
Other communities, eager to check 
growth, soon began adopting the Peta- 
luma plan. But a group of California 
land developers had already gone into 
federal court. 

The Petaluma ordinance, they ar- 
gued, limited the constitutionally guar- 
anteed freedom to travel. They also con- 
tended that a fence-them-out approach 
would put an “undue burden" on inter- 
state commerce, specifically the com- 
merce of producing housing. Moreover, 
the rule would force housing prices up, 
imposing a harsh penalty on families of 
modest means and violating their right 
to equal protection under the law. 

The builders’ lawyer admitted, how- 
ever, that “if the court defines and pro- 
tects the right to migrate and settle as a 
fundamental liberty, few local land use 
regulations are likely to survive in their 
present form." Backed by 36 other Cal- 
ifornia towns, Petaluma's attorney re- 
sponded: "The question at issue here is 
whether a city has the right to deter- 
mine its own destiny." 

Federal Judge Lloyd Burke conclud- 
ed, “No city may regulate its popula- 
tion growth numerically so that resi- 
dents of other cities cannot enter and 
establish residency there." He based his 
decision on the right to travel, appar- 
ently the first judge to do so in such a 
case. Petaluma will probably appeal, 
making it likely that the Supreme Court 
will eventually have to sort out the com- 
peting interests of two treasured Amer- 
ican values: local self-rule and unre- 
stricted mobility. 
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- British Sketchbook 


The Brooklyn Academy of Music’s 
ambitious British Theater Season (TIME, 
Jan. 28) has opened its second series: 
three plays by the Actors Company. The 
troupe is a two-year-old touring cooper- 
ative with more promise than polish. Its 
rules are truly democratic: all decisions 
about repertory and casting are made by 
vote. But—to keep chaos from the door 
—the director of each production has the 
usual artistic control. That divided au- 
thority may explain the unevenness of the 
fare. The blasted heath of King Lear 
would seem to be a British company's nat- 
ural territory; instead, Shakespeare pro- 
vides their weakest evening. In Chekhov's 
Russia, on the other hand, they are at 
home and even offer some accommodation 
to R.D. Laing's psychic tangles. 


WOOD DEMON. This seldom pro- 
duced Chekhov play is known in the- 
atrical texts chiefly as an early version 
of Uncle Vanya. The familiar characters 
are here: the young doctor obsessed by 
forest conservation; the fractious old 
scholar and his bored young wife; 
Daughter Sonia ‘and Brother-in-Law 
George (later called Vanya), who are 
remnants of his life with his dead first 
wife. There are five more major char- 
acters in this version who are elided or 
eliminated when Chekhov created a 
masterpiece out of the same material. 

— It is@ mistake to think of Wood De- 
mon only as a sketchbook for Uncle 
Vanya. On its own it is an exuberant, if 
somewhat raveled play. Anyone who 
has ever watched Vanya or The Three 
Sisters and wished against all his better 
aesthetic judgment that one of the at- 
tractive, complicated, inhibited egotists 
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would break out and change his lot, will 
find his fantasies acted out on stage. 
Though George—played commanding- 
ly by Tenniel Evans—shoots himself, 
Chekhov provides not one but two sets 
of happy young lovers at the final cur- 
tain. In the last act, the young wife, who 
has briefly left the old professor, remarks 
that on returning she feels like the ghost- 
ly Commendatore in Don Giovanni. As 
if by magic, the sunnier side of Mozart’s 
spirit seems to possess Chekhov, and he 
awards men to his maids with the same 
amused, godlike detachment. 

With a large cast and many bursts 
of jumbled activity, the main challenge 
in the play is to the director. David Giles 
meets it, handling pace and actors with 
more than breezy authority that gives 
the entire evening a refreshing, spon- 
taneous lilt. 


KNOTS. One of the central ideas of 
the oracular psychoanalyst R.D. Laing 
is that people who are maddened by an 
irrational society drive each other mad. 
In his book Knots, a mélange of gnomic 
wordplay, he gave a lively definition of 
what he meant. For example, he thinks 
that nearly everyone has come tumbling 
after an archetypal Jack and Jill caught 
in such tangles as “I’m upset that you’re 
not upset that I’m upset that you’re up- 
set that I’m upset when I’m not.” 

The Actors Company. staging of 
Knots wraps an hour’s worth of such vi- 
cious circular logic in music hall rou- 
tines that include slapstick, songs, jug- 
gling, mime and dance. Ironically, the 
format runs into a Laingian knot or two. 
The words cannot satisfy the action, 


- which in turn fails to satisfy the words. 


The reason is that Laing’s knots are not 
truly Gordian but slip; what appears 
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Funny Farm 


BAD HABITS 
by TERRENCE McNALLY 
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ledge may not. 

Zed meets all the physical require- 
ments for becoming a new deity, but he 
somewhat lacks learning. So near the 
end of the film he undergoes a sort of 
psychedelic tutorial. Zed takes in his 
hand the source of all accumulated 
knowledge, which happens to be a glow- 
ing, triangulated crystal. He presses it 
to his forehead and is magically envel- 
oped by it, absorbing all there is to know. 

Like eager quiz-show contestants, 
Zed and Boorman are not bashful about 
flaunting their education. Bolstered by 
his psychic seminar, Zed drops quotes 
from Ecclesiastes, T.S. Eliot and Nietz- 
Sche, whose idea of a superman he now 
suggests. For himself, Boorman borrows 
—and cunningly acknowledges—a cru- 
cial image from L. Frank Baum's Wiz- 
ard of Oz. The trouble is that none of 
these sources is assimilated; they are like 
footnotes without a source. Fortunately 
there are some bright intervals of self- 
deprecatory humor that lighten the oc- 
casional pomposity of the material. 

Zardoz is visually bounteous. The lo- 
cale is never specified, but the actors all 
have one variety or other of English ac- 
cents, and the film draws much of its 
bleak, primitive beauty from the Irish 
countryside where it was shot. The cos- 
tumes are comic-book eccentric, and 
fun: the women dress in tie-dyed gos- 
samer, while Zed bounds around most- 
ly in a red loincloth and bandoleers. 
Boorman gets good work from his cast. 
Besides Connery, and a fine assortment 
of character actors, there are the excel- 
lent Charlotte Rampling as a sort of 
stern, fairy-princess scientist; and Sara 
Kestelman, of the Royal Shakespeare 
Company, making a welcome debut as 
a rival of Rampling's. 

Zardoz may be misconceived and 
overloaded. But Boorman's splendid vi- 
sual gifts are in evidence. The startling 
beauty and tension he can work into a 
single shot—say, of Connery rising out 
ofa pile of dark grain holding a revolver 
—are the work of a film maker who is 
rather a wizard himself. 1 Jay Cocks 


Not Fancy, Not Free 


THE LAST DETAIL 
Directed by HAL ASHBY 
Screenplay by ROBERT TOWNE 


It's about three sailors with time on 
their hands. But possible comparisons 
to On the Town or Fancy Free end right 
there. The youngest sailor is on his way 
to an eight-year prison term for trying 
to boost $40 from a collection. box be- 
longing to the favorite charity of the 
C.O/.s wife. The "lifers" (career men) 
who have been assigned to escort him 
from the Norfolk naval base to the brig 
in Portsmouth, N.H., despise their job. 
No one is about to burst into a carefree 
song-and-dance number in the course 
of such a journey. 

Still The Last Detail, for all the 
young men's poverty of language and 
"feeling, the dullness of their ability even 


YOUNG & NICHOLSON IN DETAIL 
Rites of passage. 


to imagine a good time, is a funny, oc- 
casionally touching and refreshingly 
straightforward little movie. 

The criminal (Randy Quaid) is as 
petty as his crime, a puffy adolescent 
kleptomaniac who needs to be fetched 
up, not sent up, as his two reluctant 
guards (Jack Nicholson and Otis Young) 
soon realize. Feeling too sorry for him 
to maintain strict discipline for five days, 
they start loosening him up with a mon- 
umental beer bust in Washington. Next 
they get him into a nice, maturing brawl 
with some Marines in a men’s room at 
Penn Station, and finally buy him his 
sexual initiation in a Boston brothel. By 
the time they deliver him to the brig, it 
appears he might just be man enough 
to survive his term there. Anyway, he 
has grown up enough to attempt a rad- 
ical solution to his problem: running 
away from his captors. Ironically, this 
turns out to be the toughest test in his 
rite of passage; his guards are also the 
first friends he has ever made. 

Dramas about male bonding have 
glutted the market recently. No one con- 
nected with this adaptation of Darryl 
Ponicsan’s novel can be accused of enor- 
mous originality. But there is an un- 
pretentious realism in Towne’s script, 
and Director Ashby handles his cam- 
era with a simplicity reminiscent of the 
way American directors treated lower- 
depths material in the 30s. Quaid plays 
dumb with canny appeal. Young, as a 
black for whom a noncom’s career is a 
big step up, makes you feel his sense of 
risk when he stops going by the book 
on this detail. Nicholson’s bluster only 
partly masks his insecurity as he moves 
through the excess of options presented 
by the civilian world. It is attention to 
authentic detail by all of them that gives 
The Last Detail its modest but genui 
distinction. = Richard Schic! 
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Winter’s Tale 


A WOMAN IN THE SKY 
by JAMES HANLEY 
223 pages. Horizon Press. $6.95. 


As if it were a darkened, empty 
stage, 4 Woman in the Sky begins with 
voices discussing an unfortunate old lady 
who jumped out the window of her lone- 
ly cell in Totall Point, a drab, new high- 
rise apartment in London. Gradually the 
voices become characters. Scenery is 
sketched in, and the reader eventually 
learns that the old lady was a Mrs. Ka- 
vanagh, a 76-year-old alcoholic with a 
string of arrests for public drunkenness. 
The Housing Council relocated Mrs. 
Kavanagh in Totall Point after her small 
house was flattened by progress. Like 
so many of the aged and helpless, she 
had in effect been buried in the’sky. 

Yet what begins in seedy depression 
evolves into the story of an extraordi- 
nary friendship. In addition to the com- 
fort of the bottle, Mrs. Kavanagh had 
Mrs. Biddulph, a regular drinking bud- 
dy whenever she was not serving short 
sentences for shoplifting. The two wom- 
en were different but complementary. 
Mrs. Kavanagh was vulnerable because 
she was friendly. Her last pinch at the 
hands of the police came about because 
she made a public nuisance of herself 
by muzzily trying to shake strangers’ 
hands. Mrs. Biddulph survives on a gen- 
eralized anger about the state’s institu- 
tional compassion and the pathetic ef- 
forts of the well-meaning. 

There is^no shortage of well-mean- 
ing people in British Novelist James 
Hanley’s latest book: bobbies, judges, 
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probation officers and clergymen, even 
a kind neighbor who wants to befriend 
Mrs. Biddulph, after being shaken by 
the sight of her friend lying broken on 
the pavement. Mrs. B. rejects them all, 
apparently because they cannot substi- 
tute anything as authentic as her own 
bitter loneliness. 

Yet Mrs. B. is profoundly vulnerable 
to Mrs. K.’s deluded belief that she has 
a son somewhere at sea. At Mrs. K.'s re- 
quest, her friend even writes letters to 
the nonexistent son; they are signed 
“your fond mother,” but never posted. 
Instead she keeps them in a box. After 
Mrs. Kavanagh’s death, the letters take 
on a deepened significance, especially 
the following passage: “Yesterday | 
stood looking out of the window where 
I am, and I wished you'd come round 
the corner, quick, a surprise, Pd have 
Bone on my tiptoes to shout your name 
out of the window. Love, that I would, 
since people round here think I haven't 
a son at all, that's what they're like these 
days, can't even dream about nice things 
happening these times." 

Liverpool Conrad. The narrow line 
between private reveries at the window 
and actually stepping over the sill 
threads subtly throughout the book. As 
in a great deal of good fiction, the novel 
Brows out of character, not plot or 
theme. Those who have read any of 
Hanley’s more than 40 other novels 
should not be surprised. At 73, he is one 
of the most consistently praised and 
least-known novelists in the English- 
speaking world. Born in Dublin and 
raised in Liverpool, Hanley became a 
merchant seaman at age 13, just before 
World War I. He is self-educated. Over 
the years he has written his way through 
any number of literary fashions. Some 
early sea stories have been compared to 
Conrad, though they are far less roman- 
tic. Hanley has been called a proletar- 
ian writer, too, mainly on the raw 
strengths of a fictional tetralogy about 
the hard lives of Irish workers in Liv- 
erpool, which began in the 1930s with 
The Furys. 

In many of his later books, Hanley 
has shown a finer hand without sacri- 
ficing power, particularly in The Closed 
Harbor (1953), the story of a sea cap- 
tain who haunts the docks after losing 
his ship, and in Another World (1972), 
in which sexual passion turns the collar 
of a middle-aged cleric. Through the 
years, Hanley's lasting concern with 
life's leftovers and outcasts has changed 
only in style. The line between 4 Wom- 
an in the Sky and Men in Darkness 
(1931) is direct. *Obliterate yourself. 
Fade out of sight and mind as quickly 
as possible,” says a gentleman to a work- 
house fugitive in that early book. The 
welfare state does not talk that honest- 
lyto Mrs. Kavanagh and Mrs. Biddulph, 
but the message remains pretty much 
the same. a R.Z. Sheppard 
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the aisles after the first hint of a com: 
ic’s outhouse smirk. Is martinet toilet 
training the explanation? Farb wonders 
but never decides. 

> The world’s greatest verbal prudes 
seem to be the Nupe of West Africa, a 
tribe that does not have a native word 
for defecate, menstruation or semen. For 
sexual intercourse, they are forced to 
borrow from Arabic a chaste verb mean- 
ing "to connect." 

What, finally, is the new moral of 
the ancient story of language? That in 
language, as in life, people end up with 
what they want—and perhaps deserve. 
The cryptic Cambridge philosopher 
Ludwig Wittgenstein, Ur-father of the 
new linguistics, who spoke best in aph- 
orisms, put it thus: “The limits of my 
language mean the limits of my world." 
One's words, for better and for worse, 
define one's reality, and what you say is 
what you get. 1 Melvin Maddocks 
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Rambling Rex 


MONARCHS-IN-WAITING 
by WALTER J.P. CURLEY JR. 
238 pages. Dodd, Mead. $7.95. 


They are descended from Robert the 
Pious and Gontran the Rich, from Su- 
leiman the Magnificent and Cathal 
Crovedearg of the Wine-Red Hand. 
They belong, variously, to the Roman 
Catholic, Anglican, Lutheran, Moslem 
and Orthodox—both Greek and Rus- 
sian—churches. They are, almost with- 
out exception, reasonable, personable 
—and, it goes without saying, well-bred. 
They consider themselves the legitimate 
claimants to the thrones of 14 European 
countries where royalty has gone out of 
business. : 

The putative monarchs include a Je- 
suit teacher-priest, a publisher, a sales- 
man for Lockheed Aircraft and the 
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If you do business—or want to do 
business— with any or every premier 
commercial firm in the world, you 
need facts first. Now DUN & BRAD- 
STREET brings you the vital data you 
must have, in a unique and unprece- 
dented marketing directory: 


Principal International 
Businesses. 


Based on one of the most extensive 
international research efforts ever 
undertaken, this new directory will 
be priced on publication at US$500. 
But if you act now, your order will be 
accepted at a special 2095 pre-pub- 
lication discount—making the price 
to you just US$400. For further infor- 
mation, contact any of the following 
117 Dun & Bradstreet offices or write 
to DunsWorld at the address below. 
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I "Poeno of Terence O Nem: BR ler 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland. 
Most are businessmen, bankers or gen- 
tlemen farmers, living. if not in castles 
in Spain, on the palpable hope of res- 
toration as well as on decent incomes. 
Not one appears to be a dimwit, a di- 
nosaur or a debauchee or even a gossip- 
column item. Perhaps the one who 
comes closest to being a gay blade is 
Prince Louis-Ferdinand, 66, grandson of 
Kaiser Wilhelm II and claimant to the 
empire of Germany and the kingdom 
of Prussia. The prince once had a torrid 
affair with Lili Damita, an ex-wife of 
Errol Flynn. 

Not untypical of the residual royals 
is the self-styled “Doktor Habsburg,” 
recognized by a handful of monarchist 
followers as Emperor Otto I of Austria 
and King Otto II of Hungary. Scion of 
one of the great European dynasties 
—along with the Bourbons, the Wind- 
sors and Hohenzollerns—Otto von 
Habsburg was exiled in 1919 with his 
then reigning father, Emperor Charles I 
of Austria (King Charles IV of Hunga- 
ry). Before the Anschluss in 1938, Hit- 
ler offered to restore Otto to his throne 
if he would support Nazi ideology. He 
refused, and during World War II, when 
he lived in the U.S., he advised U.S. 
President Franklin Roosevelt on Cen- 
tral European affairs. Now a spry 66, 
he lives in a slightly seedy villa outside 
Munich, has written twelve books on po- 
litical science, lectures indefatigably in 
the cause of European unification, and 
manages to turn out a savvy newspaper 
column that is published from Portugal 
to Peru. 

The Reign in Spain. Author Wal- 
ter Curley is an investment. banker who 
once served John Lindsay as New York 
City’s chief of protocol. He points out 
in his genealogical mosaic that virtual- 
ly all the monarchs-in-waiting are in- 
terrelated, and should at least have plen- 
ty to talk about. One can imagine a gold- 
plated dinner party for all the royals and 
their wives.. But gad, sir, how to seat 
them? If the places were dispensed al- 
phabetically, Bachelor King Leka I, 35, 
would have the honored position at ei- 
ther end of the table, since he is claim- 
ant to the throne of Albania and be- 
longs to the house of Zogou. However, 
the Albanian monarchy was only estab- 
lished in 1928, and among dynasts an- 
tiquity is all. 

m 7 By the author's reckoning, highest 
E Lake above the salt would have to be Henri 

ra Combe -Rolle sone Tm d'Orléans, Count of Paris, an amateur 
121017 years), Secondary school instruction. pilot and accomplished horseman, 
| Modern Languages. Domestic Science. Win- whose royal line remained unbroken for 
| terCamp inVillars (SwissAlps).SummerCamp 1,200 years. Here, though, a slight prob- 
| in Rolle. All sports: private swimming pool, lem arises, since the 65-year-old count 
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[ELIZABETH B. FRASER-SMITH 

Los Altos, Calif. 


Al's time to stop giving the Catholic 
Mech all credit—or blame, as some see it 
the anti-abortion movement in this 


I|. “Thou shalt not kill" was commanded 
lof us. 

My | ELIZABETH KRAHN 

WI Wausau, Wis. 
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cretly as Administration policy, a fourth 
during the covert cover-up, and the fifth one 
of a cover-up of the cover-up. That's five 
years too much. 

J.G. PRATT 

Keswick, Va. 


Sir / President Richard Nixon, in giving his 
State of the Union address, was seen by mil- 
lions. He looked well. He sounded fine. He 
was brilliant. 

The stories of his health, well-being 
and the unflattering pictures appearing in 
TIME cause wonder. Is distortion what TIME 
Magazine is all about? 

ALICE M. KROUSE 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Sir / The attitude of some members of the 
House Judiciary Committee comes out in 
the following letter that—I imagine—they 
want to send to the President: 

"Dear President Nixon: 

"We would very much like to impeach 
you. Since we have no formal grounds (as 
yet), we ask you kindly to let us know what 
impeachable offenses you have committed 
and to send along all proofs thereof. 

"If you do not comply with this re- 
quest, we will say that you are uncooper- 
ative and only trying to cover things up. You 
must see that you cannot win either way, 
so why don't you just resign and thus save 
everyone trouble?" 

EDWARD E. MAYER 

Greencastle, Ind. 


Sir / Why does President Nixon find it so 
easy to take responsibility for great things. 
like Henry Kissinger's foreign policy initia- 
tives, yet so hard to take responsibility for 
a little thing called Watergate? 

ELIAS FEUER 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


Sir / Impeachment? No! 
MABEL M. BICISTE 
OTTO C. BICISTE 
Addison, Ill. 


Sir / I think the reason Congress can't make 
up its mind on the impeachment of Pres- 
ident Nixon is a case of too many pots hes- 
itating to call the kettle black. 

IRMA S. MCNEAL 

Pittsburgh 


Pass/Fail 


Sir / Experiments in pass/fail grading [Feb. 
4] are failing mainly because they originat- 
ed not as part of a systematic effort to 
change the educational system but as a 
minor concession to students who wanted 
more profound changes. Most of our stu- 
dents still need the phony, commercial kind 
of motivation that grades provide. Until 
values change and the change is reflected 
in our institutions, abuse of the pass/fail op- 
tion will take its place among purchased 
term papers. casual cheating. taking cinch 
courses, dropping out, and other familiar 
expressions 0 student contempt for Amer- 
ican education. 

PETER DZWONKOSKI 

Hamden, Conn. 


Sir / As are all freshmen at M.LT.. I am 
graded on a ass/fail basis for one year. 
Having completed half a year, I think that 
pass/fail relieves some of the pressures on 
a student and leaves more time for extra- 
curricular activities. Second. 1 find that 

ass/fail encourages many new students to 
opt for the harder, more advanced courses 


— courses a student being graded might skip 
for slower-paced versions in which he was 
more likely to get an A or B. 

BRYAN ISON 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir / Pass/fail is far too easy for all of us. 
Midnight oil never burned anyone. But 
many fields enjoy the fruits of the labors of 
those who have felt its flames. 

DONALD BOYD, D.D.S. 

Grand Rapids 


How Many Is “Many”? 


Sir / The analogies were false in the article 
on the fairness of the NBC documentary 
on pensions [Feb. 4]. 

When a fire is reported, it is not nec- 
essary to report simultaneously that the vast 
majority of houses did not burn down. Ev- 
erybody knows from their experience that 
this is so. But most people do not know that 
the vast majority of pension plans are finan- 
cially sound and “good.” 


Edwin Newman's statement that 


"there are many good" pension plans is mis- 


leading. Considering the thousands of such 
plans, the word "many" could mean only a 
relatively small minority and thus could 
unduly alarm the uninformed listener. 
Accurate and honest reporting would have 
said that the vast majority or almost all 
plans are good, but that there are a few 
exceptions. 

ROBERT J. MYERS 

Professor of Actuarial Science 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


Sir / Pensions: The Broken Promise ex- 
posed some existing problems in privately 
administered pension plans that require 
more thorough investigation to bring about 
correction. In this particular instance, the 
good is acceptable and requires no com- 
ment; the bad is deplorable and should be 
brought to light for immediate remedial 
action. 

The interpretation by Accuracy In Me- 
dia is infantile. The follow-up by the F.C.C. 
of that ridiculous complaint shows lack of 
mature judgment. 

ROSEMARY MCCARTY 

Moscow, Pa. 


Surgery at Concordia 


Sir / When a large segment of the Concor- 
dia Seminary in St. Louis demonstrably 
turned against biblical truth, and the for- 
mer president. John Tietjen, condoned 
—yes, even defended such subversive ab- 
errations; when previous synodical leader- 
ship allowed this to continue without 
effective corrective efforts; then the firm ac- 
tions of Jacob Preus and the present sem- 
inary board [Feb. d came as a most salu- 
tary first stage of corrective surgery. 
Though painful to the parent body, it was 
most necessary to preserve my alma mater 
asa Christian institution. 

(THE REV.) EUGENE N. SELTZ 

Hopkins. Minn. 


Sir / While it grieves me to see reports such 
as yours on the trouble at Concordia Sem- 
inary, I am grateful that you bring facts to 
light. The Preus administration has so cen- 
sored our internal media that we are depen- 
dent upon sources such as TIME. 

(THE REV.) ARTHUR M, WEBER 

Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. N.Y. 


Sir / Dr. Tietjen has been left to fight a 
bunch of ravening wolves. In spite of these 
wolves, the Lutheran Church-Misso 
Synod is going on, continuing to spread th 
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We did something - 
about that centre seat 


Let's face it, the centre seat isn't the most popular position in a 
3-seat unit. It’s usually the last to be taken. 


As a matter of fact, most centre seats are empty on about 80% of 
our long-distance DC-8 flights. And we don’t like unused seats. 


So we did something about it. We changed it into a “Flex-Seat’, 
If itis occupied, it is just as comfortable as it used to be. 


And when it is not occupied, the armrests can be folded away, and 
a part of the seat back folded down to become a superwide arm- 
rest-and-table — a real "comfor-table". But we kept the full height 
of the seat back, for your over-the-shoulder privacy. 


Next time you fly to Europe, try oup COMFORTABLE seating Vou IT ea 
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GORDON SINCLAIR 
| Islington, Ont. 
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$/ Your fairly balanced article on Gow- 
as postwar Nigeria (Jan. 21] failed to 
iat Out one important thing: the seething 
intent that prevails in the Ibo land over 
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the distribution of wealth among the coun- 
try's twelve administrative states. The Ibos 
will not settle for anything other than com- 
plete ownership of the wealth derived from 
their oil fields. 

. Aslongas the federal government con- 
linues, as the Ibos say it, to send an "unjust 
hand” into the rich southeastern purse, we 
cannot say with certainty that the long 
sought-after peace has finally come, 

NYAMNDI GEORGE 
Bern, Switzerland 


Subtle Sell 


Sir / Who but the cultivated French [Jan. 
28] would think to display machine guns for 
sale tastefully mounted on gleaming white 
pedestals and surrounded by an exotic va- 
riety of delicate green plants? Did the sub- 
tle sell include Molotov cocktails in a near- 
by lounge? 

SAMUEL W. PHILBRICK 

Seattle 


Overdone Roast 


Sir / No sour grapes, I assure you. Your re- 
viewer just didn't like the Royal Shake- 
speare Company Richard II. Productions 
which challenge the traditional responses to 
Shakespeare must expect the occasional 
roasting from traditionalists. But your 
preamble must be corrected, if only for the 
record. 

Far from this visit to Brooklyn being 
our U.S. debut, the R.S.C. has played 
throughout America no fewer than nine 
times since 1962. The R.S.C. was given its 
title (by royal charter) in 1961. The Nation- 
al Theater was not founded until 1963. So 
it is quite inaccurate to describe the Nation- 


{Does your camera have 


“IQ 


al Theater as “the older troupe.” Of course 
your statement that the R.S.C. "ranks sec- 
ond only to the National Theater" is a mat- 
ter of opinion; but. biased though I obvi- 
ously am, I think an opinion poll might 
reveal a different answer. 

TREVOR NUNN 

Artistic Director 

Royal Shakespeare Company 

London 


Alcoholic Baboons 


Sir/ Was it really necessary to subject 
baboons to such barbaric cruelty to deter- 
mine whether alcohol or poor diet is respon- 
sible for liver damage in humans [Feb. 4]? 
I'm quite certain that the abundance of al- 
coholics in our country would have provid- 
ed Drs. Rubin and Lieber with more than 
enough specimens for this ridiculous exper- 
iment, an experiment that only proved 
something we have already been aware of 
for many years. 

ENE DEMSKIS 

West New York. N J. 


Sir / How wonderful that our scientists are 
turning animals into alcoholics, violating 
still another form of life for the sake of our 
enlightenment and good health. Have we 
not all lived among enough addiction to re- 
alize that: it is neither the alcoholic’s liver 
nor his eating habits that need our under- 
standing? When the experiment in drunken- 
nessisover, will the monkeys at least be sent 
to A.A. for compassionate detoxification? 

CHRISTINE SCHEPIS 

Boston 


Address Letters to TIME Letters, Time & Life 
Building, 3-6, 2-chome Ohtemachi, Chiyodaku, 
Tokyo 100, Japan 


ELECTRO 35 FC 


c 


Yashica cameras do: Inexpensiveness and Quality ! 
That’s been the criterion in the design of all Yashica 
cameras from the beginning, and these two are no 
exception. The ELECTRO 35 FC is fully automatic with 
exposure symbols, focusing symbols, an (2.8 lens and 
infinite shutter speeds from about 4 seconds to 1/1000th, 
plus a flashmatic system. The Yashica 35-ME, incredi- 
bly small for a full-frame 35mm, has a programmed 
shutter with speeds from 1/30th to 1/650th second 
parallax correction marks, exposure indication, zo 


pan you don't need worry about features—check 


camera's IQ! 
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Their future is in our hands. 
How we deal with the crisis 
conditions on our shrinking 
planet will determine the 
quality of our children’s 
tomorrows, 

We at Sumitomo are fully 
aware of our responsibility to 
the youth of the world. All the 
members of the Sumitomo 
Group, which is composed of 
companies engaged in almost 
all basic businesses and 
industries, seek to do 
something more than earn a 
profit in our international 
relationships with many 
countries. 
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The events chronicled in this week's cover story come as no sur- 
prise to TIME readers, thanks in part to its author, Contributing Ed- 
itor Patricia Blake, who predicted them in a story in the Feb. 11 
issue. An avid daily reader of Soviet newspapers, she early assessed 
the direction of the campaign that was being waged against Alex- 
ander Solzhenitsyn. Since Blake for the past three years has also 

me ICermitee:Jomes A, Linen : been writing a book about Solzhenitsyn, she is able to describe both 
AE, fee gent- Internationa u w. Keilor the man and his dilemma with authority. - 

E resident Magazine: Blake has been a serious student of Russian literature since, at 
A“ the age of 14, she got hooked on Leo Tolstoy. She was a senior fellow 
at Columbia University’s Russian Institute, has edited four collec- 
tions of modern Russian literature in translation and visited the 
U.S.S.R. three times as a LIFE corre- 
spondent; she joined TIME in 1968 as 
consultant on the Soviet Union and East 
N epe dl. Schecter Europe. 


ditor: k A 
Zi baton Em, Associate: Curtis Prendergast. For the cover story, Blake read The 
RU S: James Atwater, William Bender, Clell Bryant, Gilbert Gulag Archipelago in Russian and se- 
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D 7] oyara, el . uckin, James " 
deer Sharon. Bob MeCobayFrank B» Merrick: Dor ciety from World War I to the present. 


Burton Pines, James Randall, Clare M. Rosen, a 1 
an Web Jack E. White, Roger Wolmuth. For me, Solzhenitsyn exemplifies the 
purest and finest spirit of Russia, and it 
i that I have always loved." 
i M Heads: Maria Luisa Cisneros (Letters), Rosalind Halvorsen, Dor- is that essence hat T y 


; sen) Ursula Nadasdy, Raissa Silverman. 3 u > : 
"owes: Priscilla B. Bodger, Audrey Ball, Patricia Beckert, Jean Bergerud, This week’s Press section carries a 
JE termon, Margaret G. Boeth, Nancy McD. Chase, Anne Constable, A y 

fagerald Dorion, Gail Eisen, Leah Shanks Gordon, Patricia N. Gor- story on the increase in postal rates, 
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SOVIET UNION/COVER STORY 


Solzhenitsyn: An Artist Becomes an Ex; 


Woe to that nation whose literature 
is cut short by the intrusion of force. This 
is not merely interference with freedom 
of the press but the sealing up of a na- 
tion s heart, the excision of its memory. 


The blue and white Aeroflot TU-154 
jet airliner taxied to the far end of the 
terminal at Frankfurts Rhein-Main 
Airport. From the first-class exit 
emerged a husky 55-year-old man with 
a distinctive fringe of red beard. At the 
bottom of the ramp, a German hostess 


"There I spoke. Here ! remain silent." 


"handed him a single pink rose; he smiled 


faintly and bowed over her hand. As po- 
lice held a swarm of newsmen at bay. 
the traveler got into a Mercedes-Benz 
limousine that whisked him to the tiny 


_ village.of. Langenbroich, 100 miles away. 
"Arriving at his host's small farmhouse, 


he was welcomed in the harsh glare of 
TV floodlights. He slipped nae the 
crowd of reporters, photographers, lo- 
cal police, neighbors and gawkers, "I 
was in prison just this morning,” he said. 


C-0. In Punic is concentration camp novel Queue» 


ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN AT. HEINRICH BOLL'S HOUSE IN GERMANY 


“First I must get used to things and try 
to comprehend my situation." 

Thus last week began the exile of 
one of the world's great writers, an au- 
thentic hero in an age sorely lacking 
them, the man who for millions the 
world over has come to represent the 
conscience of Russia: Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn. Shortly after the dazed and 
weary writer landed in West Germany, 
the Soviet news agency Tass issued a la- 
conic, nine-line communiqué. It an- 
nounced that. Solzhenitsyn had been 


ANDANSON—SYGMA 


Stripped of his Citizenship by a decree 
of the Supreme Soviet and deported for 
Systematically performing actions that 
are incompatible with being a citizen of 
the U.S.S.R.“ Tass added that his wife 
and children could join him “when they 
deem it necessary.” 

With the banishment, Solzhenitsyn’s 
remarkable career as a writer in Soviet 
Russia came full circle. It had begun 
with the official publication in 1962 of 
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THE WRITER GIVING AUTOGRAPHS AT RAILWAY STATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Tolerating if not enjoying the novelty. 


zhenitsyn's departure, Soviet Ambassa- 
dor to Bonn Valentin Falin had called 
on the West German Foreign Ministry 
to inform them of Solzhenitsyn's ban- 
ishment and formally ask if the writer 
would be accepted. Bonn quickly agreed, 
and indeed there was speculation that 
the arrangement might have been 
worked out in advance between Mos- 
cow and Bonn. Only twelve days ear- 
lier, in a curious aside in a speech about 
freedom of expression, Chancellor Wil- 
ly Brandt had stated: "Solzhenitsyn 
would be able to live freely and work un- 
hampered here." 

Solzhenitsyn's host in Germany was 
a friend and fellow Nobel prizewinner, 
Novelist Heinrich Bóll. The morning af- 
ter he arrived in Germany, Solzhenitsyn 
posed for photographers and even au- 
tographed copies of Gulag that were 
thrust at him by newsmen. Still, he re- 
fused to answer questions. "Genug, genug 
[Enough]," he said in German, adding 
in Russian, “I have given enough in my 
own country. There I spoke. Here I re- 
main silent.” EA 

Among his first visitors was Dimi- 
tri Panin, who had been in prison with 
him and was the model for the char- 
acter Sologdin in Solzhenitsyn's novel 
The First Circle. Panin, who now lives 
in Paris, later talked with TIME Cor- 
respondent. David Tinnin. He said he 


"found the author "very nervous, tired 


and restlessly pacing up and down," but 
that he seemed to relax somewhat after 
managing to get a telephone call through 
to his wife in Moscow. After two days 
in Langenbroich, Solzhenitsyn took a 
irain to Zurich with his Swiss lawyer, 
Fritz Heeb. Although the writer chose 
to remain silent about his plans, Heeb 
told reporters that he thought the Sol- 
zhenitsyns vould ultimately settle some- 
> in Scandinavia. 
pon Soviet leaders’ decision to de- 
prive Solzhenitsyn of his citizenship and 
fling him out of Russia was a shrewdly 


calculated maneuver to rid themselves 
of their most eloquent critic while de- 
fusing the explosion of protest in the 
West. Although many European leaders 
expressed shock last week at Solzheni- 
tsyn’s summary banishment, the world- 
wide response was largely one of relief. 
The Kremlin’s solution was made to ap- 
pear very nearly humane, in contrast 
with the worst that had been feared. 

Clumsy Tactics. The reaction with- 
in the Soviet Union of course was quite 
different. Prior to his arrest and depor- 
tation, Soviet papers were full of letters 
from citizens insisting that the authori- 
ties do just that. After his banishment, 
the letter-writing campaign continued 
with a new twist. Demands for his pun- 
ishment were replaced by expressions of 
gratitude that Kremlin leaders had up- 
rooted “the traitor.” Only twelve hours 
after Solzhenitsyn’s deportation had 
been announced on Moscow Radio, /z- 
vestia was able to print a letter purport- 
edly from a reader in Baku, although 
mail usually takes ten days to reach 
Moscow from there. Other minor mira- 
cles were performed by letter writers 
from Minsk and Kiev: their messages of 
approval were also received several days 
ahead of schedule. Such transparently 
clumsy tactics were added evidence that 
the Kremlin had long prepared the ac- 
tion against Solzhenitsyn. 

Soviet leaders have reason to fear 
him: no, man alive today has more au- 
thority than Solzhenitsyn to draw world 
attention to the Kremlin's long record of 
inhumanity. In an era of détente, many 
would prefer to have that record forgot- 
ten. Yet Solzhenitsyn—martyr, survivor 
and great writer—demands a hearing. 
He spent eleven years in Stalin's prisons, 
camps, and in exile, preparing himself to 
bear witness to what he had observed. 
His superb earlier novels (The First Cir- 
cle, One Day in the Life of Ivan Deniso- . 
vichand The Cancer Ward) were ficti 
alized reflections of that experien 
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SOLZHENITSYN IN 1953 
Leaving the archipelago. 


the first two parts of Gulag, however, he 
set oul to document the entire range of 
horrors inflicted upon the Soviet people 
from 1918 to 1956. A 260,000-word mo- 
saic, composed of personal reminiscenc- 
es, interviews with survivors, and docu- 
ments, Gulag lays out the intricate 
patterns of terror. 

True, that terror subsided after 
1956. when, by Khrushchev’s decree, 
millions were freed from the giant “ar- 
chipelago" of prisons and camps run by 
“Gulag,” the Central Corrective Labor 
Camp Administration. But the signifi- 
cance of Gulag lies in its thrust into the 


present—and future—of the USS.R. . 


Solzhenitsyn perceives that an entire na- 
tion has been debased by four decades of 
totalitarianism far more oppressive than 
Czarist authoritarianism. Ordinary peo- 
ple have been rendered indifferent to in- 
justice and pitiless toward the suffering 
‘of others. Among bureaucrats, the abso- 
lute exercise of power in the past contin- 
ues to corrupt absolutely in the present. 
"Thus," he mourns, *have we been driv- 
en to become savages.” 

By. Accident. Solzhenitsyn argues 
that Stalin's rule by terror was no mere 
aberration in the development of Com- 
munism. Instead, he writes, it is inherent 
in the system established by Lenin, con- 
solidated by Stalin and preserved, in es- 
sence. by the present Kremlin leaders. 
He points an accusing finger at Stalin's 
accomplices who still hold office in the 
Soviet Union: "What a path to ruin lies 
ahead if we cannot cleanse ourselves of 
this filth festering in our body!” 

. Much of Gulag’s power to persuade 
lies in the author's unsparing personal 
account of ihe path he traveled before 
arriving atthe convictions expressed in 
his book. An archetypal child of the 
Russian revolution, he was born in 
1918, the son of an officer, and brought 
up In the provincia] city of Rostov-on- 
the-Don. As a youth, Solzhenitsyn 
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z dreamed of writing a history of the rev- 


olution. "Then," he recalls, "I never 
needed anything but Marxism to under- 
stand the revolution." He failed to rec- 
ognize signs of mass terror, like the col- 
umn of prisoners he remembers seeing 
pass through Rostov in his boyhood. Sol- 
zhenitsyn entered Rostov University to 


study mathematics in 1936 on the eve of 


the Great Purges, which sucked millions 
of innocent people into the camps. He 
admits that it was only by accident that 
he was not hired by the secret police 
when their recruiters came to the univer- 
sity. "I was a fully qualified execution- 
er," he writes. "If I had gotten into NKVD 
school under Yezhov,* maybe I would 
have matured just in time to serve 
Beria.” 

Instead, Solzhenitsyn was drafted 
into the Red Army in 1941. After that. 
he confesses. he acquired the habits of 
the Soviet elite: “I ate my officer’s butter 
with pastry, without giving a thought to 
why I had a right to it, while rank and 
file soldiers did not ... This is what hap- 
pens when you put epaulets on people's 
shoulders; they begin to feel like little 
gods.” Rising to the rank of artillery cap- 
tain, Solzhenitsyn was decorated several 
times for bravery while serving on three 
fighting fronts. Then, in the midst of a 
battle in 1945, he was arrested for crit- 
icizing Stalin in letters to a friend. 

Solzhenitsyn views. his arrest as a 
great personal turning point—the begin- 
ning of his life as a thinking being. At 
that same crossroads, he suggests, mil- 
lions of Russians entered into one of two 
categories of Soviet citizens: the op- 
pressed and the oppressors. This nation- 
al dichotomy, he says, tragically dis- 
turbed the balance of good and evil that 
he perceives in every man. Speaking of 


*Nikolai Yezhov, head of the secret police from 
1936 to 1938; he was replaced by Lavrenty Beria. 
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Terror was inherent in the system. 
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collaborators. He does not condone the 
fact that more than 500,000 Soviets 
served in the German army—mostly as 
noncombatants. But he also points out 
that this was the first time in history that 
a nation had formally and officially re- 
nounced its P.O.W.s, refusing to sign the 
Geneva Convention on prisoners of war. 
Since Stalin had written them off, Hitler 
treated the Russians far more cruelly 
than other Allied prisoners. 

As a result, many felt compelled to 
serve the Germans in order to survive. 
Solzhenitsyn is careful to distinguish be- 
tween degrees of collaboration. Some 
"scum" joined the Nazi polizei. Ukraini- 
ans, Latvians and other na- 
tional groups, deeply embit- 
tered by Soviet persecution, 
joined Waffen SS divisions. 
The so-called ‘Russian 
Army of Liberation’’* held 
the pitiful belief that a Ger- 
man victory would enable 
them to bring democracy to 
Russia. Other P.O.W.s es- 
caped the Nazis to fight 
with the Soviet partisans or 
try to rejoin the Red Army. 
Whether scum or hero, all 
received the same sentence 
when they returned home: 
ten years. 

As a former soldier, Sol- 
zhenitsyn deeply identifies 
with the plight of these 
wretched men. He records 
*with shame" an incident 
he witnessed at the front. A 
sergeant of the Soviet Secret 
police, on horseback, was 
using a knout on a captured 
Russian soldier who had 
served in a German unit. 
Staggering, the man was na- 
ked from the waist up, his 
torso covered with blood. 
Suddenly he cried out to 
Solzhenitsyn in agony: 
*Mister Captain!" 

“Any officer in any 
army in the world should 
have put a stop to this act of 
torture without trial,” he 
writes. “But I was a coward 


Though utterly untrue, these allegations 
were shrewdly calculated to appeal to 
the citizenry of a nation that lost 20 mil- 
lion in World War II. This terrible mem- 
ory has been kept alive by three decades 
of Soviet propaganda, presenting "the 
Great Patriotic War" as an unmitigated 
triumph for Communism. Any objective 
appraisal of wartime collaboration by 
Soviet citizens with the Germans is still 


forbidden. 


But this, as Solzhenitsyn points out, 
is no way to write history. "My object," 
he declares, “is to examine the social 
reasons for this unheard-of phenom- 
enon: that several hundred thousand 
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_.. I said nothing and I did — sovier P.o.w.sIN 1942 
nothing... This picture has Three times betrayed. 


remained in my mind ever 
since, It is, after all, almost the symbol 
of the archipelago.” 

The passages in Gulag about the 
Russian P.O.W.s are the first accounts of 
their tragic fate to come out of the Soviet 
Union. Soviet authorities have used 
these chapters to portray the author asa 
Nazi traitor. Most of the official at- 
tacks on the book have included falsi- 
fied quotations purporting to show that 
Solzhenitsyn called General Vlasov a 
“hero” and “mocked the sacrifices made 
by the Soviet people during the war.” 


à tom “army” led by ex-Red Army Gen- 
ical ee Vlasov. Two Russian divisions in the 
Wehrmacht were formed in 1944 NEUE 
These units switched sides in 1945 and helped li 
erate Prague from the German army. 
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young people took up arms against their 
mother country on the side of her worst 
enemy. We must consider who was to 
blame—these young people or the moth- 
erland. You cannot explain it by some 
inborn biological instinct for treachery. 
In general" he concludes, "the war 
showed us that the worst thing on earth 
is to bea Russian." 

The Kremlin would clearly have 
preferred a harsher punishment for Sol- 
zhenitsyn had he been less famous and 
more vulnerable, but exile had its polit- 
ical advantages. The authors depor- 
tation was unlikely to cause more than 
an intense but brief flurry of dismay at 
the 34-nation European Security Con- 
ference currently meeting in Geneva. 


9 


S the Brezhnev-Nixon summit 
e continued in Washington, 
and the White House declined to com- 
ment on the deportation. Predictably, 
Democratic Senator Henry Jackson 
called Nixon's silence "deplorable." He 
said that "the Administration has posed 
a false choice between avoiding nuclear 
warand keeping faith with the tradition- 
al value of individual liberty." 

High-level State Department offi- 
cjals, on the other hand, were relieved 
that the writer was out of prison before 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger was 
obliged to face the issue of his arrest. Ex- 
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concord and understanding between the 
two superpowers. í : 
From that perspective, the Solzheni- 
tsyn case has long been regarded by the 
Nixon Administration as troublesome 
for the course of détente, however just 
the writer’s case and criticisms of the So- 
viet regime. In turn, Solzhenitsyn has 
often been cited by opponents of East- 
West accommodation as the symbol and 
proof of the Kremlin’s resistance to any 
ideological or social change. 
Inevitably, questions arise as to 
whether he had any sort of political 
strategy plotted out in the timing of Gu- 
lag 's publication, which seemed to force 
the pace of retribution against him. By 
all accounts, apparently not. He has nev- 
er directly engaged in polemics about 
détente, unlike his friend and fellow dis- 
sident, Physicist Andrei Sakharov, who 
appealed to the U.S. Congress last year 
to make democratization of the U.S.S.R. 
a precondition for expanding trade rela- 


MOODS OF A MASTER WRITER 
Controlling the future. 


tions with Russia. Solzhenitsyn’s con- 
cerns have always been less political 
than moral. In his Nobel Prize lecture, 
he wrote: “The salvation of mankind lies 
only in making everything the concern 
of all. People in the East should without 
exception be concerned with what peo- 
ple are thinking in the West; people in 
the West should without exception care 
about what is happening in the East. Lit- 
erature, One of the most sophisticated 
and sensitive instruments available to 
human beings, has been one of the first 
lo pick up and to join in expressing 
this feeling of the growing unity of 
mankind.” 

Though provoked by Solzhenitsyn’s 
defiance, the Soviet leaders’ action 
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Extremists or not, the miners give 
no indication of halting their costly 
strike, meaning Heath will have to find 
more money for them if he js returned 
to office. Last week he ordered his Pay 
Board to get cracking on a possible set- 
tlement beyond the 16% increase the 
government has offered, whereupon 
Wilson accused him of asking for a man- 
date to pay the miners after the elec- 
tion what he refused to pay them be- 
fore. “For the first time in history,” 
Wilson declared, “we have a general 
leading his troops into battle with the de- 
liberate aim of giving in if he wins.” 

Slight Tory Edge. By and large, 
however, Wilson sought to steer the 
campaign away from the miners and 
zero in on Heath’s overall economic pol- 
icies, which he charged had brought the 
country “dangerously close to bankrupt- 
cy, industrial paralysis and economic 
ruin." His most telling salvo was.aimed 
at the terms under which Heath nego- 
tiated Britain's entry into the Common 
Market, terms which Wilson promised 
to renegotiate more favorably. The Mar- 
ket is a sore point with many Britons be- 
cause it prohibits importation of cheap 
Commonvwealth food. 

So far the Tories have a slight edge 
in the campaign according to three polls 
out last week, but no matter who wins 
the election, Britain faces tough times 
in the months ahead. It has been es- 
timated that the three-day work week 
imposed two months ago to conserve 
coal has driven British industry from an 
annual $11 billion rate of profit to a $9 
billion loss. Calling Heath's economic 
policies a “peacetime version of a 
scorched-earth policy," the liberal New 
Statesman predicted that many firms 
soon will go out of business, unemploy- 
ment will soar, and the critical balance 
of payments situation will become "a 
nightmare." Said Historian A.J.P. Tay- 
lor, whose English History 1914-45 is re- 
garded as a contemporary classic: "I 
think we're in for something close to 
chaos here. Adam Smith said it takes a 
great deal to ruin a nation, but he did 
not allow for Edward Heath." 

Not all. economists blame Heath 
alone for Britain's economic failures. 
Since World War II, the country’s 
growth has been much slower than its 
European neighbors; as a result, it is the 
first to show the strains of economic con- 
traction, points out Andrew Shonfield, 
Director of the Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs. But Heath is fault- 
ed for his unsuccessful gamble for 
growth, which sent the trade leno nid 
ing to a record $5.1 billion in 1973. n 
flation is now spiralling toward 15 o, 
and it is certain to go higher with new 
oil prices. Gasoline rose 20¢ per gal. last 
week, bringing the price to $1.15. 

The biggest question facing the D 
government will be how to finance the 
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LABOR'S WILSON AT LITTLEBOROUGH 
A deep ambivalence. 


deficit without turning the pound into a 
banana-republic currency. As the con- 
servative Economist magazine put it last 
week: “There is not just a whiff of Wei- 
mar in Britain. There is a smell of Ar- 
gentina.” Because of its rich coal and 
vast North Sea oil reserves, Britain is a 
good credit risk—provided it is willing 
to endure a period of austerity. 

But austerity measures are some- 
thing neither party likes to talk about 
in a campaign—and so far neither has. 
Heath is standing on his wage and price 
control policy. Labor has pledged to re- 
peal tax rebates for the rich. impose 
price controls and nationalize North Sea 
oil. No matter who wins, however, the 
next government will almost certainly 
have to impose much more drastic mea- 
sures: stiff cuts in government spending, 
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tough new tax increases, a policy of 
slow- or no-growth. 

Inevitably, the staggering problems 
that lie ahead and the battle weariness 
of leapfrogging from crisis to crisis have 
left many Britons with a deep feeling of 
ambivalence about the election. Said one 
British labor organizer: “It’s the only 
election in 20 years I've felt this much 
uncertainty about. We’re in a hell of a 
mess with what Ted’s doing, but what's 
Harold doing to put it right?” 


PERSIAN GULF 


Moslem v. Moslem 


The latest explosion of violence in 
the Middle East does not involve Arab 
and Israeli. It pits Moslem against Mos- 
lem. On the long-embattled, 630-mile 
border between Iraq and Iran, troops of 
the two oil-rich nations blazed away at 
each other last week in a battle that left 
perhaps as many as 65 dead and 103 
wounded. It was the third and most se- 
rious clash in less than two months, in- 
volving tanks and artillery. Each side 
claimed that the other had initiated the 
hostilities, but both in fact had been 
spoiling for the fight. 

Though they share the same reli- 
gion, the two countries could hardly be 
more different. Iraq is an Arab state, 
governed by the left-wing Baathist re- 
gime and aligned with Moscow. Iran is 
a conservative, Western-oriented mon- 
archy whose people are of predominant- 
ly Aryan origin. The Iraqis are armed 
by the Soviets; the Iranians bought some 
$2 billion worth of U.S. arms last year. 

Since the British pulled out of the 
Persian Gulf in 1971, Iran's Shah Mo- 
hammed Reza Pahlavi has engaged in 
an expansionary policy aimed at filling 
the power vacuum. His troops have oc- 
cupied the Persian Gulfislands of Great- 
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er and Lesser Tunb and Abu Musa, 
which—despite their comic-opera 
names—guard the strategic Strait of 
Hormuz, through which 120 tankers a 
day carry a little more than half the 
oil consumed by the non-Communist 
world. Iran earlier had abrogated a trea- 
ty granting equal navigational rights to 
the crucial Shatt al-Arab, a confluence 
of the Tigris and Euphrates that leads 
to the gulf. Iraq feared that Iran was at- 
tempting to cut off its oil routes from 
Khor al-Amaya, Iraq’s principal oil ter- 
minal at the top of the gulf. Iraq broke 
off diplomatic relations with Iran. 

An older, more bitter bone of con- 
tention is the fate of the Kurds, the no- 
madic people who inhabit a mountain- 
ous region that includes parts of Iran, 
Iraq, Turkey and Syria. The Kurdish 
tribes have long sought nationhood but 
are divided politically between left- and 
right-wing elements, which are support- 
ed respectively by Iraq and Iran—each 
of which accused the other of trying to 
subvert its native Kurdish leadership. 
Yet another source of friction is Iran’s 
dispatch of an estimated 1,500-man 
commando brigade to the Persian Gulf 
sultanate of Oman, where it is helping 
11,000 loyalist troops who are trying to 
put down a Soviet-armed guerrilla force. 

The October Arab-Israeli war 
brought a temporary truce, and diplo- 
matic relations were re-established. Iraq 
then felt free to send an army division 
to face the Israelis on Syria’s Golan 
Heights. With the cease-fire, the Iraqi 
troops were again posted on the Irani- 
an frontier. Inevitably, a series of bor- 
der incidents led to last week’s duel. 
Both sides now accuse each other of 
massing troops on the border. Ironically, 
as long as the Arab-Israeli cease-fire 
holds, the Iraqi-Iranian conflict will al- 
most certainly grow more bitter and 
more bloody. 


THE HEMISPHERE 


Dialogue of Equals 


Henry Kissinger starts off this week 
On another Mission: Impossible. Meet- 
ing in Mexico City with Foreign Min- 
isters from 25 other hemisphere coun- 
tries, the U.S. Secretary of State will try 
toimprove the sour feelings that have re- 
sulted from the Nixon Administration’s 
near-total neglect of inter-American 
problems. Indeed, if the conference suc- 
ceeds, it will be for one reason only: no- 
body expects very much from it. 

Perhaps in recognition of that un- 
happy fact, Washington has been talk- 
ing about the Mexico City meeting in 
rather guarded terms. Notably missing 
has been any grand verbal sweep of the 
Yankee sombrero—the rhetorical over- 
kill that, for instance, heralded the 
southern tour of Kissinger’s predecessor 
William Rogers as the most important 
visit by any American Secretary of State 
in more than 40 years. Such hyperbole 
— Which said “everything without doing 
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dents should think that the worst was 
over, the Insurgents circulated leaflets 
warning that the shelling would contin- 
ue. At week’s end intelligence sources re- 
ported that Insurgent howitzers had 
been moved to within killing range of 


the capital’s crowded center. 


S 


"I s a personal obligation to suc- 
d ROS he will" Adds Costa Rica's 
President José Figueres: “Tve come to 
place my hope in great men, and Kis- 
singer is one of. them." 

Tt may well take a great man to solve 
some of the problems that the ministers 
must consider. High on the list will be 
what to do about Cuba. Partly on his 
own and partly at the urging of the So- 
viet Union, Fidel Castro has obliquely 
hinted that he would like to resume 


friendly relations with the rest of the 


‘hemisphere. Seven Latin American 


countries already have diplomatic rela- 
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tions with Castro. The U.S. economic 
embargo against Cuba becomes a little 
less effective each year as other Latins, 
eager to increase their exports, send cat- 
alogues of their goods to Havana. 

For purely cold-blooded . reasons, 
Washington is unwilling to cozy up to 
Castro at this point. For one thing, it 
wants his somewhat tarnished charisma 
to lose a little more of its luster before 
he is welcomed back into the family of 
hemisphere states. For another, it is 
quite content to see Moscow go on 
spending $1.5 million a day to prop up 
Castro's economically troubled regime. 
Recognition of Cuba, the State Depart- 
ment reckons, is a pawn it may some- 
time want to use in the larger game with 
the U.S.S.R. Kissinger will find out this 
week whether other hemisphere nations 
are prepared to go on playing Wash- 
ington's waiting game with Cuba. 

Painful Memory. A high place on 
the Mexico City agenda will also go to 
trade and aid. U.S. trade with Latin 
America has grown from $7.1 billion ten 
years ago to $17.4 billion today, and 
three Latin countries—Mexico, Brazil 
and Venezuela—are among the U.S.'s 
twelve biggest trading partners. The 
Latins will argue that since about half 
of Washington’s estimated $1.9 billion 
trade surplus in 1973 came from their 
countries, the U.S. should import more 
goods from them. They will also voice 
some predictable complaints about in- 
terference in their countries’ internal 
affairs by U.S. companies. ITT's well- 
documented meddling in Chilean pol- 
itics is a green and painful memory 
throughout the hemisphere. Even if Kis- 
singer accepted all of the Latin argu- 
ments, however, he would still have to 
persuade a sometimes reluctant Con- 
gress to modify trade and tariff pacts. 


The most hopeful element in U.S- 3 


Latin relations may result from the Arab 
oil embargo. “The energy shortage puts 
our relations with Latin American coun- 
tries on a somewhat more equal basis," 


Says one key American ambassador. = 


"They may need us, but we need them 
too." Latin America's vast undeveloped 
natural resources have given it new im- 
portance to all industrialized countries. 
Says the host of the conference, Mex- 
ico’s Foreign Minister Emilio Rabasa, 
“We will have a dialogue as equals, for- 
getting the past and thinking of the fu- 
ture.” Intangible as it is, a change in 
mood may be just enough to make the 
conferencea hit, .— ' ; 


THE PHILIPPINES 


~The Limits to Martial Law 


Imposed martial law 17 


— Months ago, one of his major justifica- 


"ions was that only drastic measures 
could crush the insurrections that were 
plaguing the islands. Since then he has 
suppressed all political opposition, im- 
posed strict press censorship and out- 


lawed private possession of guns. Yet vi- 
olent opposition to his regime has not 
only continued but burgeoned. 

Moslem insurgents in the southwest- 
ern Sulu Archipelago, where the pop- 
ulation is 95% Moslem, have recently 
mounted their largest attacks ever 
against the Manila government. Early 
last month the insurgents occupied the 
towns of Parang and Maimbung on Jolo 
Island. Then at dawn two weeks ago sev- 
eral hundred Moslem guerrillas infiltrat- 
ed Jolo city, the island’s chief town, 
while more than 1,500 attacked from 
outside. Taking government forces by 
surprise, they quickly overran the air- 
port, occupied the headquarters of the 
Ist Army Brigade, and captured near- 
by Notre Dame College. The govern- 
ment counterattacked with more than 


Trying to walk a tightrope. 


5,000 troops and ordered the city 
—whose population had been swollen 
to 80,000 by refugees—to be strafed by 
F-86 Sabre jets and bombarded by gun- 
boats in the Sulu Sea and army units 
using mortars and 105-mm. howitzers. 
After 20 hours of fighting, the rebels re- 


treated, In their wake they left hundreds 


dead; the central marketplace, the Ro- 
man Catholic Cathedral and-more than 
half. of the town were in smoldering ru- 
ins. More than 25,000 refugees were 
without shelter, water and rice; another 
35,000 fled by boat to Zamboanga on 
Mindanao—an island that itself is 
racked with Moslem insurgency, 

_ For more than 400 years, the Mos- 
lems in the southern Philippines, who 
now number about 2.5 million, have re- 
sisted attempts by the country's predom- 
inantly Christian administration to BOV- 
ern them. In recent years they have 
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erant office seeker, wandering through- 
out the feudal kingdoms into which 
China was then divided, looking for a 
ruler who would put his ideas about gov- 
ernment into practice. Except for a few 
months as a minister in his native state 
of Lu, he remained unemployed until 
his death in 479 B.C. But, like Socrates. 
he ensured that his teachings would live 
on after him by imparting them to a de- 
voted group of disciples. 

Confucius’ ambition was to restore 
order to a chaotic society. The China of 
his time, 300 years before the founding 
of the first dynasty, was torn by constant 
warfare among the country’s greedy feu- 
dal princes, who were described by Con- 
fucius as “stuffing themselves with food 
all day while never using their minds at 
all.” He envisioned an ideal ruler of be- 
nevolence, moderation and humanity, a 
type that he believed had existed in a 
halcyon era long past. While the bad rul- 


A posthumous drubbing. 


er relied on terror and force, the Confu- 
cian prince would restore order simply 
by the strength of his moral example. “If 
a ruler himself is upright,” Confucius 
taught, “then all will go well without 
commands.” 

It was an ethical rather than a re- 
ligious doctrine. The cultivation of vir- 
tue was the key to political tranquillity. 
Confucius rejected the concept of life af- 
ter death as a spiritual reward and felt 
that the desire for wealth was found only 
in the "small man." Although theoret- 
ically anyone could become a cultured 
man, Confucius stressed a hierarchical 
ordering of society in which each ac- 
cepted his position. Personal satisfaction 
lay in cultivating the virtues of obedi- 
ence, filial piety and benevolence toward 
others; summed up as "the Way." "Hav- 
ing heard the Way in the morning, 
Confucius taught, "one may die content 

evening." — cem 


Ironically, some aspects of Commu- 
nist rule are reminiscent of these Con- 
fucianist ideas. Mao Tse-tung studied 
the Confucian classics for six years as a 
youth and never entirely escaped their 
influence. In his four-volume Selected 
Works, no less than 22% of his refer- 
ences to other writers are to the sage or 
his disciples—just short of the 24% de- 
voted to Front-Runner Joseph Stalin. 
Both Confucius and Mao place great 
stress on internalizing "correct" ideas 
and on the need for the ruler to act as a 
moral exemplar. Moreover, the party 
cadres, steeped in Marxism-Leninism, 
bear what must be to Mao some dis- 
concerting resemblances to the old Con- 
fucian bureaucracy, steeped in the re- 
vered classics. 

Confucius may have had peace and 
order in mind, but he nonetheless laid 
the ground for China's traditional au- 
thoritarianism. His stress on reverence 

cuwer for authority provided a foun- 
dation for often passive, fa- 
talistic obedience to the rul- 
ers of the state. Confucius 
believed in the necessity of an 
educated elite, a kind of ar- 
istocracy of virtue, to run the 
affairs of society. Thus, in the 
eyes of the Communists, he fos- 
tered exactly the kind of deep 
division between ruler and 
ruled that runs counter to 
Mao's expressed principle that 
in a proletarian society the 
masses rule themselves. Even 
more offensive to the Com- 
munist is the Confucianists' ex- 
tremely unproletarian disdain 
for manual labor. "The supe- 
rior man attends to spiritual 
things and not to his live- 
lihood," was Confucius’ 
pronouncement. 

Remaking Man. At the 
root of Mao's rejection of the 
sage is Confucius’ belief: “By 
nature men are pretty much 
alike.” He was convinced that 
human nature remained un- 
changed from time to time and 
society to society, only being affected by 
education. The Communist goal is to re- 
make man in a new proletarian image. 
“There is no human nature in the ab- 
stract,” Mao wrote in 1942, “there is only 
human nature with class character." 
Thus, in the Communists’ eyes, the ideas 
of Confucius contain no universal truths. _ 
They merely reflect the class nature of 
the slave-owning aristocracy of his own — 
epoch. b. 

Looked at in the long run, the anti 
Confucian diatribe is part of Mao's con- 
tinuing effort to transform the nature of 
man. He wants to replace the Confu- - 
cian habits of tranquillity, obedience - 
and fatalism with a new Promethean 
man of struggle and combativeness. For 
him, Confucius continues to be a sym- 
bol of everything in China that rey 


cency. For that reason, the. 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Mixed Report on Progress 


In trying to measure the nation’s 
progress—or lack of it—the Federal 
Government has always paid more at- 
tention to the quantity of economic 
growth than to the quality of everyday 
life. In an attempt to gauge that qual- 
ity, the Office of Management and Bud- 
get is releasing this week the first So- 
cial Indicators report. With a wealth of 
statistics and charts, the 258-page, $7.80 
paperback book shows the fairly recent 
changes—for better or worse—in Amer- 
ican housing, employment, life and 
death rates, public safety, education and 
leisure-time pursuits. 

Among the good news is the im- 
provement in the nation’s housing. From 
1940 to 1970, the number of families liv- 
ing in housing officially classified as sub- 
standard dropped dramatically, from 
48.6% to 7.4%. During the same peri- 
od, the number of persons aged 25 to 29 
who were college-educated rose from 
5.8% to 16.4%. 

The worst news concerns crime. Ac- 
cording to FBI statistics, more than half 
the crimes of burglary, auto theft and 
larceny over $50 are not reported. The 
number of people afraid to walk alone 
at night increased from 34% in 1965 to 
42% in 1972. Forcible rape increased 
from 18.6 per 100,000 women in 1960 
to 43.5 in 1972. 
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Some unsettling changes are report- 
ed without any explanation. The death 
rate for nonwhite men, for example, in- 
creased from 1,211 per 100,000 persons 
in 1969 to 1,251 in 1971. Meanwhile, 
the rate for everybody else fell slowly. 
On the good side, however, the infant 
mortality rate has declined for all races, 
from 47 per 1,000 live births in 1940 to 
19.2 in 1971. Also presumably an im- 
provement, although many might dis- 
agree, is the fact that only 9% of U.S. 
households had television sets in 1950, 
while 96% had them in 1972. 

The report does not make judgments 
about society’s condition. It leaves that 
to the public and the experts, who are 
urged to offer comments and correc- 
tions. In time, all those statistics and sur- 
veys will give federal officials a clearer 
picture of the U.S. and help them tailor 
social policies more closely to the needs 
of the nation. 


The Meter Is Running 


A favorite American pastime will be 
in jeopardy if New York Telephone has 
its way: no more curling up with a nice 
phone to enjoy a chat that goes on... 
and on...and on, At present, many peo- 
ple in the New York City area are billed 
82€ for a call within certain nearby 
zones; for that flat fee, they can talk their 
hearts out. Now the phone company has 
asked the state Public Service Commis- 
sion to let it charge 5.5¢ for each call 
plus Ig for every minute of conversation. 
Thus a three-minute call would cost 
more than an unlimited one does now. 
If approval is granted, other phone com- 
panies round the U.S. can be expected 
to petition for a similar raise. 

The New York phone company 
claims that it does not want to make a 
bigger profit, but it does wish to save 
the cost of building new exchanges and 
to space out calls that tend to bunch up 
during the daytime. It will offer a 25% 
discount on calls made after 10 p.m. or 
on weekends. 

Some parents will welcome the rate 
shift as an excuse to get their long-wind- 
ed kids off the phone (the alternative 


‘would be to go broke). For others, how- 


ever, the change would be a hardship. 
Because of the fuel shortage, many peo- 
ple are using their phones instead of 
their cars to make business calls. Older 
people, already cruelly pressed by infla- 
tion and often shut in by illness or fear 
of crime, would be further crimped in 
their access to the outside. For nearly ev-* 
eryone, it is distressing to contemplate 
yet another meter clicking away on an 
ordinary motion of daily life. 
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wf Crisis and Confidence 


chiefly because of rising prices and the 
fuel shortage, Yankelovich estimates 
that only 50% to 60% still have the same 
sense of personal well being. Surveying 
500 families in the Chicago area, the Ex- 
change National Bank discovered that 
while 6196 said their financial situation 
was the same as or better than a year 
ago, only 1196 thought it would improve 
by the end of this year. 

Harris reports that more than half 
of Americans (up from 45% last fall) be- 
lieve that the quality of life in the U.S. 
has deteriorated over the past ten years. 
His surveys find that not more than 20% 
of the public go along with the propo- 
sition “We have been through bad times 
before, and things will once more re- 
turn to the way they used to be." Cal- 
ifornia Pollster Mervin Field assesses 
the public mood as one of “muted out- 
rage, semi-shock—if not full shock 
—numbness, perplexity.” Typically, a 
bewildered airline executive in Manhat- 
tan complains: “My salary has doubled 
in the past five years. Ican’t ask the com- 
pany for more, they've been good to me 
already. But I can't keep up with ex- 
penses. The 1930s were pretty bad and 
we were poor, but at least the price of ap- 

ayed the same." : 

P ose citizens seek escape in the 
wave of nostalgia for the 1950s or ear- 
lier. By the millions, they crowd into 
movies like American Graffiti and The 
Sting. They enthusiastically applaud the 
Andrews Sisters, the World War II sing- 
ing sensations, whose songs are hot 
again and who will open on Broadway 
next month ina musical, Over Here — 

Othersare turning to fundamentalist 
churches like the Southern Baptist Con- 


*Jane Sell has taken the place of. LaVerne An- 


drea who died in 1967. 
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DEMONSTRATORS OUTSIDE THE CAPITOL 


vention. New York Rabbi Balfour 
Brickner explains: "People are desper- 
ately looking for something to cling to 
when all other models and molds have 
been shattered." Still others seek relief 
in the occult. "Magic and the occult can 
explain the unanswerable and give the 
person a sense of control," says Drexel 
Institute Sociologist Barbara Hornum. 
Many Americans are falling back on a 
devil theory of sorts, or at least some sin- 
ister force, to explain the nation's prob- 
lems, or simply personalizing problems 
with a vengeance. Vanderbilt Chancel- 
lor Alexander Heard notes: "Devils are 
being found in the oil companies, the 
presidency and others to whom blame 
can be assigned." 

The failure of the nation's leaders 
to demonstrate that they are in control 
of the various crises causes some polit- 
ical scientists to draw an analogy with 
the early 1930s. "We've got a deep sense 
of inadequate leadership." says Harvard 
Political Sociologist Seymour Martin 
Lipset, "so once again it is a ripe time 
for a charismatic leader." It seems 
doubtful, however, that America will 
turn to a demagogue for salvation. Men 
on horseback have never done well in 
the U.S., and there is nobody tall in the 
saddle in sight. 

Of the public's response to the cur- 
rent combinations of crises, Princeton 
Historian Eric Goldman says: "This 
kind of malaise atrophies the will of the 
people. They tend to turn in among 
themselves and say, ‘I'll take care of my 
family’s concerns; " In many ways 
Americans are drawing inward and be- 
coming more conservative in their ca- 
reer goals, their finances and their pol- 
itics. Some examples: 

> College students are flocking to 
vocational and pre-professional courses, 
while enrollments in the humanities 
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continue to drop. Robert Sexton, an ad- 
ministrator of the University of Ken- 
tucky, says: "Today's students have lost 
the ‘service’ orientation that was gen- 
erated in the early '60s and have turned 
to more self-interested goals. At the 
Berkeley campus of the University of 
California, Political Scientist. Nelson 
Polsby finds students more realistic and 
less radicalized than they were five or 
ten years ago, but also less optimistic. 
He explains: "It takes an enormous 
amount of optimism to be a radical. 

> Investors are turning from stocks 
to tangible goods like gold, silver and 
jewelry. The price of silver has more 
than doubled in the past year, to more 
than $5 per oz. Prices of new gold jew- 
elry at Tiffany’s have climbed 35% in 
the past year. Banks report that demand 
for pennies has doubled in recent weeks 


The crises have eroded support for 
incumbents in elective office and for the 
traditional parties. A recent Gallup poll 
found 34% of those surveyed identifying 
themselves as independents, up eight 
points since 1970. Yet, far from turning 
voters off, the nation’s problems have 
dramatically increased public interest in 
local politics. 

In New Hampshire, 1,126 candi- 
dates have filed for 400 seats at the next 
state constitutional convention; ten 
years ago, there were so few candidates 
that 82 people won election with write- 
in candidacies. At last count 14 candi- 
dates were running for Congress from 
Ohio's 23rd district, near Cleveland. In 
Winnetka, a suburb of Chicago, town 
meetings that were once sparsely attend- 
ed are now overflowing with people. 
“The cliché is that good government be- 

gins at home," says Tom 


“Not only do! have no confidence in Nixon, 
but! don't have any confidence in anyone!” 


as the price of copper topped $1 a Ib. 
Speculators hope that the price will ex- 
ceed $1.45—and make their pennies 
worth more melted than as money. 

* Voters seem to be swinging to the 
right. There has been a marked increase 
in the number who consider themselves 
"conservative," granted that individual 
definitions of what conservative means 
vary widely. In 1971, Pollster Yankelo- 
vich found that 25% of the public labeled 
themselves conservative, 55% middle of 
the road and 20% liberal. By last De- 
cember self-professed liberals had de- 

lined to 17% and those in the middle of 
but conservatives had 

2. On campus, the Ameri- 

can Council on Education reported this 
à nonth that its annual survey of college 
y freshmen found-that liberals continue to 
“outnumber conservatives by more than 
two to one. But for the first time, more 
than half of the freshmen (50:796) said 
that they preferred middle-of-the-road 
political positions. VE DAT 


Donohue, chairman of the 
Winnetka nonpartisan cau- 
cus committee. “I think peo- 
ple are beginning to realize 
that that is true.” 

There is greater vigor in 
finding local approaches to 
national problems because of 
Washington's failure to act. 
Oregon's Republican Gover- 
nor, Tom McCall, started a 
gasoline-rationing program, 
and a dozen states followed 
with distribution plans of 
their own. On his initiative, 
Pennsylvania Governor Mil- 
ton Shapp stepped in to me- 
diate the- independent truck 
drivers' strike. S 

Only rarely, however, can 
a local response to a national 
problem be wholly adequate. 
As President Edward Gels- 
thorpe of the Boston-based 
Gillette Co. points out: “The 
country really has its whole 
economic structure built on 
bigness and its whole social- 
political structure built on a 
foundation of strong institutions.” He 
adds that the problem with them is not 
their size but finding ways to make them 
more honest, efficient and responsive. 

Bill Moyers finds the American peo- 
ple alternating “from pessimism to Op- 
timism, from resignation to resolution. 
Roosevelt caused people to really believe 
that Government was the only way to 
deal with crises. Now, I think people 
are beginning to believe that we are bet- 
ter than our Government. That's giving 
them a sense of pride, although it’s not 
articulated at the moment.” 

At this point, perhaps the only sure- 
ty is that 1974 will be as much a year of 
profound turbulence for the American 
economic and political system as was 
1973. Pollster Harris finds the American 
public "in the mood for sacrifice and 
aching to find things to come together 
on." But who or what will fill the power 
vacuum ereated by the public's loss of 
faith in national leadership and insti- 
‘tutions is still very much in. question. 
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that it was a gift "from the Shah to Pat 
and from Pat to you." Advised by the 
President to "eat it with a spoon," the ir- 
repressible Mrs. Longworth replied: "T'Il 
wallow in it"—an allusion to Nixon's 
celebrated comment: "Let others wal- 
low in Watergate.” Asked later about 
the party, Nixon's Watergate resent- 
ments surfaced in an attack on the press. 
"Mrs. Longworth has kept young by not 
being obsessed by the Washington 
scene," he said. "You know, if she spent 
all her time reading the Washington 
Post she would have been dead by now." 
The Post Nixon complained, rarely 
writes about the “great issues that will 
affect the future of the world in a re- 
sponsible way." Mrs. Longworth, in fact, 
reads the Post every day. 

No Strain. Next day, Nixon was 
driven to Bethesda National Naval 
Medical Center for a 2/;-hour physical 
examination, after which his doctor, 
Walter Tkach, declared that the Pres- 
ident was in "excellent" condition. All 
of his tests showed results *within nor- 
mal limits" and “there was no evidence 
whatsoever of any emotional strain." 
Tkach said Nixon "never overeats" and 
*he never overdrinks." He exercises by 
jogging in place some 400 steps daily 
but could use “more sunshine." 

As if on his physician's cue, Nixon 
flew off to Florida in Air Force One—his 
first trip in the big 707 since the energy 
crisis became acute. On a sunny after- 
noon in Miami, he helped dedicate a 
health-care center at Cedars of Leba- 
non Hospital. The carefully watched au- 
dience (at least 30 security men could 
be counted on nearby rooftops) of 4,000 
was preponderantly friendly, although 
a battle of signs between critics and par- 
tisans broke out. Some. banners pro- 
claimed: KEEP NIXON. HANG IN THERE. 
At the rear of the crowd, protesters car- 
ried signs that read: IMPEACH AND IM- 
PRISON. EXORCISE NIXON. Throughout 
Nixon's speech, hecklers were highly vo- 
cal. When he vowed that “no Ameri- 
can will ever be denied health care be- 
cause of lack of ability to pay," someone 
shouted: *Pay your taxes." 

Later, apparently concerned about 
Jaworski's complaint, the White House 
tried to blur the fact that the President 
and the Special Prosecutor were on a col- 
lision course over Watergate evidence. 
Presidential Counsel St. Clair issued a 
statement arguing that to give more ma- 
terials to Jaworski would result in “de- 
laying grand jury deliberations many 
months." St. Clair did not explain how 
additional evidence would slow, rather 
than speed indictments. The statement 
did, however, fit the current presidential 
defense strategy, which is to push pub- 
licly for a fast end to the many Wa- 
tergate investigations, while acting pu 
vately to stall and delay any qua 
resolution of Nixon's own fate. The 
President's hope apparently is that a 


- Watergate-weary public will lose all in- 


i i the matter 

rest in the sorry affair as the. 
ee on—and will neither notice, nor 
care, who is prolonging the proceedings. 
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THE PRESIDENCY / HUGH SIDEY 


Trying to Get Right with Lincoln 


Stori jid Donald once wrote a delightful essay called “Getting Right 
E une tol, among other things, how Presidents in eae oad the last 
hundred years discovered a remarkable kinship to our greatest Presi ine ifi 
Herbert Hoover, for instance, in 1932 journeyed to Springfield, Ill. As if it were 
the dark days of 1864, Hoover borrowed Lincoln's words for the war and declared 
that victory over the Depression was just a matter of fighting it out on "this line 
—if it took all summer. Franklin Roosevelt suggested that Lincoln was a father of 
the New Deal. Lyndon Johnson ran into Lincoln's sympathetic ghost stalking the 
White House every time L.B.J.'s popularity dropped in the Gallup poll. ut 
Richard Nixon has raised "getting right with Lincoln" to new heights. Last 
week he went down to the Memorial on Lincoln's Birthday and drew the Lincoln 
mantle round his shoulders. “It is quite clear," said Nixon, "that no President in his- 
tory has been more vilified or was more vilified during the time he was President 
than Lincoln ... Lincoln had that great strength of character never to display 
[hurt], always to stand tall and strong and firm no matter how harsh or unfair the 
criticism might be." ; 
In case somebody did not get the point that Nixon was casting 
a Lincolnesque shadow, there has been a flurry of speeches and ar- 
ticles by Administration figures giving the impression more vividly. 
In a speech before a "Support Our President” rally in Los Angeles, 
Commerce Secretary Frederick B. Dent ran down the vile names 
that Lincoln was called, pointed out how Nixon's enemies were abus 
ing him, then said, “But all they do is shame America ... 
through it all, our President stands steadfast." Writing in 
the New York Times, Franklin R. Gannon, a presidential 
aide, drew even finer lines. *Even the casual reader wary of 
undue comparisons will be struck by some of the pertinent 
and poignant political similarities between Mr. Lincoln's 
presidency and President Nixon's current troubles." Then 
Gannon declared that Nixon, by his “resolute conduct so 
far," had already earned some of the words of praise given 
to Lincoln. 

It is an ancient and honorable right of politicians to 
"raid the closet and steal the Stovepipe hat," as Professor 
Donald puts it. But as he so often does in his moments of emo- 
tional oratory, Nixon seems to have gone beyond the bounds 
of fact and good taste. A sample of Lincoln scholars was ap- 
palled. “I’m outraged,” said Donald. “I don't see a hell of a lot 
of parallel myself," said Historian Bruce Catton. 

a 

To start with, thére is no solid measure that Lincoln was 
the most vilified President in our history. Richard Current, 
professor of history at the University of North Carolina at 
Greensboro, thinks that Harry Truman might hold 
that prize. Some of the harshest material now printed 
about Lincoln came from private letters and obscure 
Speeches before tiny radical audiences. Much of this 
had almost no public circulation at the time, although 
there were many widely read assaults on Lincoln from 
his moderate critics, 

To the extent that anybody can measure 
pears that Lincoln had a majority of the Uni. 
idency. The Republicans carried Congress in 
. asolid majority in 1864. 
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CRIME 


The Ordeal of a Political Prisoner 


. For all its vicious history, kidnaping 
in the U.S. has been a crime forcing vic- 
ümized families to trade suitcases full 
of cash for at least the hope of recov- 
ering a loved one unharmed. Last week 
one of the nation’s most celebrated fam- 
ilies, the Hearsts of California, contin- 
ued trying desperately to deal with an 
altogether different abduction: perhaps 
the first political kidnaping in U.S. his- 
tory. Members of the revolutionary Sym- 
bionese Liberation Army, who had 
dragged 19-year-old Patricia Hearst 
from her Berkeley apartment and 
flung her into the trunk of a getaway 
car, at-first ordered her father Ran- 
dolph to feed all the needy of Cal- 
ifornia as a condition for her return. 
It was a demand that not even the 
Hearst millions could possibly meet. 

As Patricia's ordeal dragged 
through a second week, life at the 
Hearsts’ $300,000 cream-colored 
stucco mansion in the San Francisco 
suburb of Hillsborough took on a 
grim order. The 15 rooms, many of 
them decorated with antiques from 
the fabled San Simeon mansion of 
Patricia’s grandfather William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, were filled with ago- 
nized friends and family. Among 
them were Patricia’s four sisters and 
her fiancé Stephen Weed, 26, who 
had been badly\ beaten by the kid- 
napers. FBI agents set up a command 
center in the library, which was 
crammed with six telephones on the 
chance that Patty’s captors might 
call. Throughout the week Randolph 
and Catherine Hearst—putting up a 
remarkably courageous front despite 
their fears—stepped before TV cam- 
eras to provide bits of news. 

The S.L.A.’s first communiqué, 
delivered by mail to an FM radio sta- 
tion in Berkeley, also contained a 
tape cassette on which Patricia had 
recorded a message to her parents be- 
ginning, “Mom, Dad, Im O.K.” 
Sounding tired, possibly drugged and 
scared to death, she went on to describe 
her captivity. The S.L.A., she said in a 
quivering monotone, kept her blindfold- 
ed most of the time, often with her hands 
tied, but “I'm not being starved or beat- 
en.” She noted that her captors had au- 
tomatic weapons and warned against 
any rescue attempts by police. "These 
people aren't just a bunch of nuts,” said 
Patricia. “They re perfectly willing to 
die for what they are doing. And I just 
hope that you'll do what they say, Dad- 
dy, and do it quickly. . ; 

She was followed on the recording 
by a man calling himself General Field 
Marshal Cinque (which he pronounced 
sin-cue). He said that Hearst, editor of 
the San Francisco Examiner and exec- 
utive-committee chairman of the news- 

aper-and-magazine chain founded by 
his father, was “the corporate chairman 


ofa fascist media empire." Furthermore, 
Mrs. Hearst, a regent of the University 
of California, had helped invest univer- 
sity funds, he said, “in corporations that 
have interest and do gain profit from 
robbery, oppression and genocide.” As 
usual, the S.L.A. statement was filled 
with far-left jargon and was accompa- 
nied by the group’s standard demand 
that its propaganda be printed and 
broadcast in full by Bay Area newspa- 
pers and stations. News executives had 


HEARSTS AT NEWS CONFERENCE 
“Do what they say, Dad.” 


little choice except to accede to the de- 
mand in view of the S.L.A.’s final, chill- 
ing admonition concerning its “prisoner 
of war." Cinque* declared himself "quite 
willing to carry out the execution of your 
daughter to save the life of starving men, 
women and children of every race." 

The first solid break in the case came 
with the probable identification of 
Cinque as Donald D. DeFreeze, 30, an 
escaped prisoner who had been serving 
a five-year-to-life term at California's 
Soledad prison for assault and robbery. 
*A nickname used by more than one radicalized 
black. The original Cinque was an African who in 
1839 led a revolt aboard the slave ship transport- 
ing him to the U S. The New York Post noted last 
week that the plot of Black Abductor, a novel of 

lites and pornography published in 1972, close- 
y resembles the Hearst kidnaping. In the book, 
heiress-coed named Patricia is held for ransom 
a racially mixed group of radicals in Amel 
"first political kidnaping.” 
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THERO WHEELER 


PATRICIA HEARST 


DONALD DeFREEZE 


A chilling threat from Field Marshal Cinque, but this time the suitcase full of cash is not enough. 


Inmates who knew DeFreeze reportedly 

said that they recognized his voice from 

the tape, and at least three witnesses to 

the kidnaping were said to have iden- 

tified him by photo as one of the two 

| black men who, accompanied by a 

young white woman, burst into the 

Hearst apartment. Authorities were also 

looking for another prison escapee, The- 

ro M. Wheeler, 29, a jail acquaintance 

of DeFreeze's, who at one time was ac- 

tive in a California revolutionary Mao- 

ist group known as Venceremos. At 

. Week's end an intensified search for the 

two escapees, both of whom have been 

| i at large for months, had turned up 

| nothing. 

f Ransom Demands. The S.L.A. 

| B. communiqué early in the week demand- 

if ed that Hearst provide $70 worth of 

| "top" meats, vegetables and dairy prod- 

| : ucts to everyone in California holding 

| "s one of several certificates attesting to 

i neediness: welfare cards, Social Security 

pension cards, food stamp cards, dis- 

abled-veteran cards, Medi-Cal (the 

state's version of Medicare) cards, pa- 

| tole or probation papers and jail- or bail- 

} release slips. The food was to be dis- 

| tributed through supermarkets for three 

days during each of the next four weeks, 

and the S.L:A. suggested that the pro- 

gram be supervised by several groups, 

including the Black Panthers, Cesar 

Chavezs United Farm Workers, the 

American Indian Movement (AIM), the 

National Welfare Rights Organization 
and the Black Teachers Caucus. 

The plan. was modeled on ransom 
demands Made in recent years by the 
Argentine E.R.P, (Revolutionary Army 

of the Péople), which has demanded 
food, clothing and medical equipment 
-- for poor areas from corporations in re- 
_ turn for freeing kidnaped executives. 
“The S.L.A., however, had wildly raised 
“the stakes. The largest amount known 
«have been demanded by the E.R.P. 
was $10 million from Exxon last year. 
California officials estimated that the 
bill for the state's 1.9 million welfare re- 
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ciplents alone would come to $133 mil- 
lion and that other people deemed el- 
igible by the S.L.A. might make it as 
high as $400 million. Even if the logis- 
tics of finding and distributing so much 
food could be worked out—a doubtful 
proposition—that kind of money was 
certainly beyond even Hearst's means. 

The family's strategy was to attempt 
to find a compromise. Urging Patricia 
over television to “hang in there, hon- 
ey," Hearst promised to make “some 
kind of counteroffer that is acceptable." 
He said that he was hoping to find a 
way "to give the food to people who real- 
ly do need it, and not assume that any- 
one with à card can go in." 

Evidently, that general idea met the 
S.L.A.’s approval. At week's end, the 
Hearsts. received a second tape record- 
ing from Patricia relaying a conciliatory 
message: her captors would not insist, 
she said, that Hearst comply to the let- 
ter with their original instructions. Quite 
aside from relieving Patricia's family 
from an impossible task, the commu- 
niqué was encouraging evidence that the 
S.L.A. was bargaining seriously and 
might eventually set terms within rea- 
son for her release. “I think I can get 
out of here as long as they [the FBI] don't 
come busting in,” said Patricia. She also 
urged her mother to stop wearing black 
clothes on TV. “It’s really depressing to 
hear people talk about me like I’m 
dead.” j 

A major reason for the S.L.A.'s 
backdown on the food issue, however 
tentative, may well have been the scorn 
heaped on the original demand by a vast 
majority of those designated as benefi- 
ciaries; Many welfare recipients said 
that they would refüse to take any: food 
paid for with “blood money.” Chavez 
sent a message to the Hearsts that “my 
prayers are with you." Leftists from 
Black Panther Leader Huey Newton to 
Actress Jane Fonda condemned the 
S.L.A.’s use of violence as damaging to 
the radical cause. Some too conveniently 
forgot the New Left's more-than-occa- 


was cruel. Said Communist Angela D; sv 
vis: “If you want to build a mass 
ment against racism, poverty and i 
perialism, you don't do things 
alienate people." foperat 
Despite the optimism generated }ito refi 
the week's second S.L.A. message, thafop ente 
lurked the possibility that the kidn ng 
would yet demand other fantastic "siis Unc 
of good faith” before releasing their apjied wit 
tive—if it ever does. Patricia hinted stich th 


her first message that there is “an The t 
ogy” between her abduction and thep 

lice capture of two suspected SL 
members now charged with the muse 
last November of Dr. Marcus Fostet t 3. inclu 
black superintendent of schools in ile he 
land. Authorities expect that d is. 
kidnapers may well oum i i 


their release. Beyond that, $ al 
forcement officials despair UE. ili 
ing the, skyjacking | syndrome ai 
S.L.A.'s sudden notoriety may 
have loosed the seed of examp s { 
ture senseless terrorism- err c a 
kidnapers in the great majo!) y cau h 
handled by the FBI, this group 
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If he is eager tO TOO) right 
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hree years. 86 police- 
E on indicted for crimes; 48 
f ee victed, including two cap- 
e [407 cops have been fired 
al E after superiors accused 
activities as consorting 
ritutes and selling heroin. In- 
fO gare still going OD. 
to! p all other phases of public 
RI As WU go, the investigations—and 
Jgn raiment of Rochford—have po- 
paf? cones. The 13,800-member 
jo force is closely controlled by 
Mayor Richard Daley, 
dal-ridden machine has run 
e 1955. The prosecutions 
pushed by two politically 
k: ublicans—U.S. Attorney 
p s Jim") Thompson and Ber- 
I ey: the state's attorney for Chi- 
«Cook County. 
Duo uncovered two highly or- 
nized police extortion rings. that 
“jed on the near-North Side liquor 
fdeduring the past few years. The cops 
i p ‘vice clubs" and "invited" every- 
Ize to join who sold liquor—the own- 
|mof corner taverns, Gold Coast bis- 
swinging singles spots and 
mosexual hangouts. Dues were $100 
/aniis| 5300 a month, and the benefits of 
ings tjeembership were simply the privilege 
{operating without harassment. Those 
jilat refused to join sometimes found 
entering their places and endlessly 
ng identification of their custom- 
stic "siis Uncooperative owners were threat- 
theircapjned with loss of their liquor licenses, 
hinted t};tich the police controlled. 
“an ani] The two extortion rings netted more 
nd the po) Ban half a million dollars for their po- 
d SLA} operators. Thompson has so far in- 
ye mute sted 37 men and won convictions of 
oster Ù 3 including the two captains. Mean- 
s in Ot ile he is investigating four other dis- 
Patni} XS of Chicago for possible rings. 
y dem}, In still another scandal, after six 
e lave Mies Were found floating in the city’s 
i DE tins suspicion focused not on 
ll tos eee TS but on Chicago's 
ile for dt of the victims were thought 
it) Bbuy of T in heroin who had failed 
" ioe hb polic he police with bribe money. 
cup their Sen were sentenced to life 
S Sin two of the killings. 
line d Ovember the Chicago Tri- 
Y police SS many sickening cases 
Ne y. Among the victims 
hing ee who lost an eye after 
wda wo only slugged by a policeman, 
P Aimed ching who gave birth to a de- 
1 Nomen ‘ after being pounded in the 
2| cles Te Y à patrolman. The series of 
| sy = to the indictments of four 
4. P Din yo are still pending. 
ld ton tenuem After the liquor ex- 
| ge x als broke in 1972, Super- 
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um VieBularly making their 
CMM € persons who were buy- 
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ing their protection or picking up their 
“drops” of money left for them to col- 
lect at designated spots. An area where 
"dirty money" was to be made easily 
was often dubbed a high-crime or “fast” 
district, and the cop who was not on 
the take was often automatically sus- 
pected of being an undercover agent. 
Why else would he pass up the money? 

Modest Reforms. As the extortion 
scandal grew, Conlisk stepped down un- 
der pressure last November, becoming 
chief of traffic. Rochford, his right-hand 
man, was named acting superintendent 
until a permanent replacement could be 
found. The city's police board screened 
250 applicants for the job, then passed 
on three names—including Rochford's 
—for consideration by the mayor. In an 
anticlimactic ending, Daley then an- 
nounced, as many had suspected all 
along he would, that the job. was 
Rochford's. 

The new superintendent is the epit- 
ome of the no-nonsense cop who worked 
his way up from walking a beat. A beefy 
six-footer with a florid face and.thin- 
ning red hair, Rochford comes from an 
Irish-American family of cops; nine of 
his and his wife's relatives were or are 
policemen. His courage is unquestioned. 
During World War II the man whom 
the cops call “the Big Rock" won two 
Bronze Stars as an infantry sergeant in 
the Pacific. As a policeman, Rochford 
once walked into a house in pursuit of a 
sniper who had killed two cops—and he 
walked out with his man. But his rec- 
ord is not without blemish: he was over- 
all commander during the brutal police 
clashes with demonstrators at the 1968 
Democratic Convention, when his men 
got out of control. Rochford was also in 
charge of the police who fired a volley 
of shots—wounding one youth—in a riot 
ata 1970 rock festival in Grant Park. 

Rochford immediately called for a 
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"complete turnabout" on the force and 
proposed à list of modest reforms that 
filled three single-spaced pages. Main 
items: setting up a new Office of Pro- 
fessional Standards, staffed in part by ci- 
vilians, to investigate police brutality 
and corruption; reinstating psychiatric 
evaluations of applicants to weed oüt the 
emotionally unstable; and attracting 
more blacks and Spanish-speaking peo- 
ple to the force. Rochford also asked the 
mayor to take away the police's power 
to issue liquor licenses and give it to 
some other city agency. 

In addition, Rochford disclosed re- 
sults of lie-detector tests that he had or- 
dered 72 top officers to take in order to 
determine if any had participated in or 
condoned acts of corruption. Seven men 
failed all four questions, and nine failed 
one or more. Rochford demanded and 
is-getting the resignations of all 72 of- 
ficers. He will now determine who 
should be reinstated, demoted or fired. 


AP 


O RIOTERS AT THE 1970 ROCK FESTIVAL IN GRANT PARK 


Pledges to root out scandalous brutality and corruption. 
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The Proper Grounds for Impeachment 


IMPEACHMENT. Rarely has a word stirred such pas- gling through the centuries against arbitrar 
sions or borne such grave implications for the future gov- of course, immune from impeachment) 
ernance of the U.S. And rarely has a word been given sucha get at unsatisfactory advisers for offenses b e 
latitude of meaning. On the broad side, there is the inter- — non-criminal; significantly, the phrase high ay crim 
pretation offered in 1970 (and since qualified) by Vice Pres- demeanors does not derive from normal Bnei : 
ident Gerald Ford when he was the leader among 110 Con- Thus, Parliament impeached various magistr S Timing 
gressmen trying to impeach Supreme Court Justice William ing their Sovereign, a Lord Chancellor for as for 
O. Douglas: “An impeachable offense is whatever a majority trust to an ignominious treaty, an admiral for ING the se 
of the House of Representatives considers it to be ata given — safeguard of the sea, and others for appointin mele tr 
moment in history." On the narrow side, there is the ar- fice, taking bribes, purchasing jobs, subverting the Men ppl 
gument that a President can be impeached and removed oflly tal laws, delaying justice. When the America aai Anum 
for an indictable criminal offense. impeachment process, they made it plain thai adopte 

These are the poles, but if an impeachment is to have was designed to cleanse an office, and not to RE 
any validity, it must surely be based on a middle ground be- — ishment. Impeachment, wrote Justice Joseph Sd se 

tween them. This week the lawyers for the House Judiciary . mous commentary, is “a proceeding purely of a a a 
Committee are scheduled to issue their opinion on what of- ture. It is not so much designed to punish an oodd 
fenses are impeachable. Precisely how the report is phrased ‘secure the state against gross official misdemeanors." ¢ j 
may have a great deal to do with whether the House votes to Evans Hughes, writing in 1928, agreed that “accordin | 

impeach President Nixon. And though the point may be heat- weight of opinion, impeachable offenses include nota 

edly debated, if history and precedent are to be the guides, it acts that are indictable, but serious misbehavior.” The 
is unlikely that the Judiciary Committee's lawyers will find’ sociation of the Bar of the City of New York, ina Corel 

that the President can be impeached only for clear-cut crim- mittee study issued last month, is the latest to conclude t 
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inal offenses. Most authorities now agree that impeachment "acts that undermine the integrity of government are P «G 
is basically a political process, though one still closely re- priate grounds whether or not they happen to consti he 
Sponsive to legal precedents. ? fenses under the general criminal law.” 3 d jr 
_ The founding fathers thought impeachment to be a “he- Special Prosecutor Leon Jaworski and his gran x 
roic medicine, an extreme remedy," as Lord Brycelatercalled are about to return indictments against some of Nix Tn Y 
it. They were not looking for a weapon to punish small trans- aides. But the “inquisitors for the nation" are free d k 
gressions. But what should be done if, as Benjamin Franklin broader standards. No doubt about it, the inquisitor 
asked during the Constitutional Convention, a President “ren- keen about their task. Most politicians hesitate t0 Pa 
dered himself obnoxious”? To Alexander Hamilton, the most- ` out in front of the public; yet the public, disquieting mel 
persuasive apostle of a strong Chief Executive, impeachment to be expecting Congressmen to use their own bes 
s the answer—the ultimate device for checking power in a Congressmen are aware that, in the latest measu 
A raray: In Hamilton’s words, it was “a method of Na- Louis Harris, they rate lower in public approve’ -- 
iona nquest into the conduct of public men,” to be con- ident himself. If impeachment is primarily a po 
ducted by *the inquisitors for the nation" in Congress. 
ieee (s ee it um readily agreed during the de- — tate of politics these days. Of course, low 
peaking Sea bo you gibe, obvious grounds for im- — niably present, with some adamantly fo 
d xd. gnt sw at else? “Abusing his power,” Ed- ment for partisan reasons. But the majority © es by AUG Ri 
dub. sion agna suggested. James Madison are now waiting for the framing of the charge iy cil Bin 
“Gm the chier Hon against “incapacity, negligence or perfidy John Doar and Albert Jenner, majority and mi as (ne aha 
; addis e s iate But when George Mason proposed respectively, to the Judiciary Committee. JUS, pol 
thought the 2e A C FS um pabery, Madison high crimes and misdemeanors, haa Ae is SET 
- ing the pleasure of the Senate,” BUSQUE nalan A RON Re A jp 
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om English usa reside ll be tested. -gjensto tiig 
Es ata Be, Mason thereupon substituted “high ? DATE General Richard Kleindie aned "d EN 
"hres ane Misdemeanors.” Without debate, this curious ation on the Ford formulation, once cynica y You don y m 


E x rn eda Giga political discourse ever since, be- — itics of impeachment: "You don’t need facis | ne 
The phrase eee DEA wen z evidence. All you need is votes.” Nixon Mienie R 

has a long histo m. vague, but it is not meaningless and gress will not take the advice of his former © 
ARAB IOTY ind it. The English Parliament, strug- Politics of that kind was very much involv 
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to impeach a President, and the sorry 
Johnson has given impeachment a bad 
ce. The principal charge against John- 
f an act of Congress that was later de- 
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ns ot more misconduct than this can be adduced 


even with the wider latitude now given to Pres- 
na only fair to note that dubious behavior by 
t " presidents did not lead to their impeachment. 
nt rk City Bar argues that Congress should im- 
N ivit would be prepared to take the same ac- 
ikon ny President who engaged in comparable con- 
Beat circumstances.” The issue is not how good a 
i on has been, or how popular he is, or whether 
a foreign policy successes or economic failures. The 
M G erether he has been guilty of misconduct in office 
the seas is w dized the integrity of government and whether he 
Ñ peer duct detrimental to good government. 
; ber of attempts have been made to frame impeach- 
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would make him “responsible for their conduct and subject 
him to impeachment himself, if he suffers them to perpetrate 
with impunity high crimes or misdemeanors against the Unit- 
ed States, or neglects to superintend their conduct, so as to 
check their excesses.” Joseph Califano, who was Lyndon 
Johnson’s special assistant for domestic affairs, says that 
though Presidents are often described as having more states- 
manlike affairs constantly on their minds, they pay the clos- 
est attention to matters affecting their political survival. None- 
theless, Nixon’s defenders would prefer to see him judged to 
have been negligent in superintending his subordinates than 
to have had “guilty knowledge” of what they were up to. Co- 
lumbia University Law Professor Benno Schmidt agrees that 
one “should not necessarily attribute to him each and every 
act of his subordinates.” But Schmidt adds: “When there is a 
pattern of subordinate misconduct, you must look to the Pres- 
ident's failure to supervise and control their conduct." Some 
authorities think that the cumulative evidence of abuse of of- 
fice might be decisive. 

COVER-UPS. The Presi- 
dent has a constitutional duty 
“to see that the laws are faith- 

fully executed. “Is it an im- 
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ndera enrating solely on crim- 
s.” Chas bl charges, lists "28 viola- 
dingipidis of law” committed by 
not menle President “or by persons 
” The afsierable to him.” Some of 
ogent s elists give the impression 
clude iefifling on charges, so that 
fke does not stick, another 
siti, There are four main cat- 
dunes to consider, of which 
‘elst two are the more 
fapelling: 
A PERSONAL ENRICHMENT. 
category includes ques- 
Mile deductions on the 
paident’s income taxes and 
ds of public funds to im- 
Bw his private estates at 
Biscayne and San Cle- 
fm On these issues, the 
1 ent of former Water- 
FY Prosecutor Archibald 
|^ 5 probably about right: 
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8€ and perjury; 2) personal approval of a plan 
Y J. Edgar Hoover) authorizing illegal domes- 
io, eillance, military spying on civilians, mail cov- 
and TRES against dissenters, political opponents, Jour- 
Uthe; ctal employees; 3) the dangling of a high federal 
Mm Judge in the Ellsberg-Pentagon papers trial; and 
| Pted use of FBI investigations, income tax audits 
ene, venue Service and other threats to harass 
eee The list is long, disturbing and familiar, 
een t hard to condone. 
"P must the President'sown involvement be shown 
n argued that as long as a President has the 
P assistants —which no authorities dispute—this 
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Conftitution for the United States of America. i 
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peachable violation of this 
responsibility," Cox asked re- 
cently, “to refrain for months 
from any form of personal 
intervention when there is, 
first, suspicion and later at 
least some evidence that his 
highest personal aides and 
party officials are obstructing 
justice by covering up crim- 
inal misconduct, for him to 
withhold disclosure and re- 
fuse evidence ... and for his 
aides, apparently with his ap- 
proval, to cooperate with 
those seeking to avoid in- 
dictment and conviction?” 
Noting that it is "misprision 
of felony" to fail to report a 
crime, Connecticut's Repub- 
lican Senator Lowell Weicker 
points out that the President, 
even by his own admission, 
knew about Watergate 
| crimes on March 21, 1973. 
and asks: “Which judge or 
law-enforcement official did 
you contact?” Moreover, once it became clear that pres- 
idential tapes might well establish Nixon’s ignorance or 
knowledge of Watergate, and once the President formally 
accepted "sole personal control" for the preservation of this 
evidence, how is one to account for the 18% missing min- 
utes on one crucial tape, or the fact that six court-ap- 
pointed experts declared in effect that this segment could 
not have been erased accidentally? x 

In Watergate cases involving criminal charges, judg- 
ment on many individuals will eventually be delivered in 
the nation's courts. But what of those offenses that, in Ham- 
ilton’s words, "proceed ... from the abuse or violation of 
some public trust [and] are of a nature which may with 
peculiar propriety be denoted political, as they relate chief 
ly to injuries done immediately to the society itself?” The 
emphasis is Hamilton’s, and there is no doubt whatever 
that,-in his view, impeachment of a President is the ap- 
propriate remedy for political offenses, indictable or not. 

In the inquest that is now opening, the House must frame 
its inquiry, take evidence, admit counterevidence by the Pres- 
ident and the President’s men, and come to its decision. If 
the vote is to impeach (and if the President has not resigned 
by then), it will become the Senate’s job to try him. It will not | 
bea comfortable process. It was not meant to be. But if it is car- 
ried out fairly, it may be the necessary—indeed the onl 
to restore confidence in the rule of law. a Tho: 
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For some the jet age will arr 


The first jet transport to 
land at many airports will be the 
VFW 614, but most people 
won'teven hearitarrive because 
it's quieter than the aircraft 

- it will replace. 

20 years after the first 

commercial jet services 80% of 
all the world's civil airports are 
- still served by propeller-driven 
| equipment because they don't 
- have the facilities to cope with 
anything better. 

Airfield development has 
been hampered not only by 
financial problems and lack of 
space but also by legislation 
designed to protect local resi- 

- dents from jet noise. 


We kept all this in mind 
when we designed a jet — an 
ultra-quiet jet — specifically for 
low density short-haul operations. 
Ajetthat can fly from the majority 
of today's airports — developed 
or not. A jet giving the big- 
airline passenger big-jet comfort 
also on short routes connecting 
with international services. 

A jet giving the small-airline 
passenger a comfortable, fast 
alternative to bus or train. 


OTHER TWIN-TURBOFAN 
AIRLINER TODAY. IN OPERATION 
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Technical data: 


Powerplant: 


Two Rolls-Royce/SNECMA 
M45 H-01 third-generation 
turbofans 

By-pass ratio 

Pressure ratio 

Take-off thrust, nominal 
(Static, SL/ISA) 3,393 kp 


Oral 
15.9:1 


Performance: 


Climb: 21,000 ft. cruise altitude 
reached in 11 minutes 

Max. cruise speed 

(TAS): 397 kts 

Cruise ceiling: 25,000 ft. 

FAA Take-off field length 

MTOW (SL/ISA) 1,220m 

FAA landing field length 

(MLW, SL/ISA) 

Range (full pass. 

payload): 650 n. m. 

(plus reserves for 150 n. m. 

diversion and 45 minutes holding) 


1,100m 


Main dimensions: 


Wing span: 
Overall length: 
Overall height: 


Weights and loading: 


Delivery empty 


21.50m 
20.60 m 
7.84m 


and F t&ibction, Haridwar 11,850 kg 


Operational empty 
weight: i 
Max.Take-OffWeight: 13 
Max. Landing Weight: iM 
Max. Zero Fuel Weight: 16 
Max. structure-limited ap 
payload: ] 
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Unprepared strips are no 
problem for the VFW 614 


We have put the VFW 614's 
new turbofans in an entirely 
new place — above the wings. 
This allows unsealed-runway 
operations by minimising 
foreign-objectingestion. —. 
Besides shielding communities 
around airports from engine 
noise, the layout enabled us to 
design a short undercarriage. 
This means that no lift 
platforms are needed to load 
cargo and baggage into the hold. 
The VFW 614 is the ideal 
replacement for propeller 
equipment and the ideal com- 
plementary aircraft to the bigger 
jets. Watch for the changes the 
VEW 614 is bringing on the quiet. 
VEW 614: a short-haul 
system with a future. 


More information on the 
short-haul system of the future: 


Send for our special VEW614 
brochure. It includes all the 
relevant technical details and 
drawings illustrating in depth the 
concept and the technology of 
the VFW 614. You will also receive 
a series of progress reports. 
These will give you an overall 
view of the entire development 
and flight testing program. 

If you want to know more 
about the VFW 614, please write 
to us on your company letter- 
head: 

Fokker-VEW 
International b. v. 

P.O.Box 7600 
Schiphol — Oost 
The Netherlands 
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DIPLOMACY 


A Step Toward Unity—Minus France 


Formally, the subject was how to 
deal with the world energy shortage 
—but the delegates to Jast week’s 13- 
nation Washington Energy Conference 
spent little time talking about that. The 
real subject was U.S.-European rela- 
tions, and the denouement was straight 
out of the De Gaulle era: the U.S. got ev- 
eryone to go along with a common ap- 
proach except France, which again 
played the role of odd country out at 
the cost of a deepening split between it- 
self and its Common Market partners. 

President Nixon had invited the 
nine Market nations, plus Canada, Ja- 
pan and Norway, to meet and work out 
a common program for easing the en- 
ergy pinch. For three days—one more 
than planned—the Foreign Ministers of 
the 13 wrangled through rounds of for- 
mal speeches, a black-tie dinner at the 
White House, and a long series of pri- 
vate meetings and caucuses. In the end, 
they agreed to set up a “coordinating 
group” that will: 

_ 1) Work out cooperative systems for 
conserving energy and plans for allocat- 
ing tight oil supplies equitably among 
consuming countries “in times of emer- 
gency and severe shortages.” 


"SECRETARY OF STATE KISSINGER 
` Persuasively victorious. 
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2) Plan joint approaches aimed at 
developing non-oil sources of energy. To 
aid this effort, the U.S. offered to share 
the new technology it is developing. 

3) Try to set up a meeting between 
oil-consuming and oil-producing na- 
tions at which the consumers would seek 
to convince the producers to guarantee 
stable supplies. Moreover the U.S. and 
some other nations want to persuade the 
producers to lower oil prices to a more 
bearable level. U.S. Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger concedes that prices 
would have to stay higher than the $3.65 
per bbl. that Persian Gulf producers 
were charging before they started the 
embargo in October. But he also points 
out that present prices, which range up 
to $20 per bbl., threaten severe disrup- 
tion of the world economy. 

The program is a sensible one and 
represents yet another victory for Kis- 
singer’s powers of persuasion: it contains 
almost everything that he and Nixon 
had hoped to get out of the conference. 
The only important point on which he 
could get no agreement was a proposed 
“code of conduct” to regulate the efforts 
that several governments are making to 
work out special deals with Middle East- 
ern producers in order to assure their 
own energy supplies. France, for exam- 
ple, is negotiating pacts with Saudi Ara- 
bia, Kuwait and Libya that would guar- 
antee it millions of barrels of oil in return 
for stepped-up deliveries of French 
weapons and technology to the produc- 
ers. Kissinger voiced fears that such 
deals would only bid up oil prices still 
higher, but French Foreign Minister Mi- 
chel Jobert pointed out caustically that 


.at least six other nations were negoti- 


ating similar trades. 

Every other point had to be won over 
the loud opposition of Jobert, who put 
on a display of verbal pyrotechnics wor- 
thy of De Gaulle at his best. Time and 
again the tiny, feisty French Foreign 
Minister implied that the U.S. was try- 
ing to establish economic and political 
hegemony over Europe. He sharply crit- 
icized France’s Common Market part- 
ners, and pointedly noted that the U.S. 
can supply more of its oil needs from its 
own production than any European 
nation or Japan. “We are living in dis- 
comfort,” said Jobert. “Let those who 
have comfort understand it.” 

At one point, Jobert committed a 
Startling breach of diplomatic etiquette 
by publicly endorsing Democratic crit- 
icism of Nixon’s energy policy. He quot- 
ed approvingly from a Speech by an un- 
named U.S. Senator who was readily 
identifiable as Edmund Muskie of 
Maine. Jobert forced the conferees to re- 
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+ for the Arabs—who seem as divided as the nations that buy their oil. 


pay through the nose for the oil that it 
is getting. U.S. Oil Economist Walter 
Levy, a frequent consultant to Kissinger, 
figures that at present prices for import- 
ed petroleum the U.S. could run a $13 
billion trade deficit this year, v. a sur- 
plus of $1.68 billion in 1973. Japan, he 
calculates, may have to pay $11 billion 
more for oil this year—a sum roughly 
equal to the nation’s entire reserves of 
gold and foreign currencies—and West- 
ern Europe as a whole might have to 
cough up $35 billion more. 

Clearly, negotiating the prices down 
should be a prime economic and dip- 
lomatic goal for the industrialized world. 
But so far the Arabs, though disunited, 
have shown great skill at playing off one 
worried consuming nation against an- 
other in order to maintain the prices. 
The agreement of twelve big oil con- 
sumers at last week’s Washington con- 
ference on a common program could 
mark an important step toward the 
needed negotiations with the oil produc- 
ers. Even the French may eventually 
join in. Kissinger expects to see his new 
diplomatic rival, Jobert, at any meeting 
between oil users and producers. 


RATIONING 


Spotty Local Starts 


The Federal Energy Office made it 
official last week: it has “certainly decid- 
ed” against beginning nationwide gaso- 
line rationing on March 1. Administra- 
tor William Simon had previously 
picked that date as the earliest the agen- 
cy could begin distributing the ration 
coupons the Government has been 
printing. So, for at least the time being, 
the only hope that motorists have for 
shrinking the long and frustrating lines 
stretching from gasoline pumps lies in 
the local rationing plans that are spread- 
ing across the country. Last week six 
more states—Maryland, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania 
and Washington—and a number of cit- 
ies, including Miami and San Diego, 
adopted some form of THE Their 

ot off to a spotty start. 
ae all the systems follow the for- 


mat pioneered by Oregon last month: 
motorists whose license plates end in an 
even number can buy gas only on the 
even dates of the calendar; odd-num- 
bered days are reserved for the owners 
ofcars with odd-numbered plates. In or- 
der to prevent obsessive “topping off” 
of tanks; a minimum purchase of half a 
tankful, or $3 worth, often must be 
made. Compliance is generally volun- 
tary, but New Jersey and Maryland 
joined Hawaii in setting up mandatory 
systems backed by stiff fines of up to 
$1,000 on station owners or motorists 
who are caught acting in violation of 
the rules. 

The plans brought out the best and 
worst in the customers—more often the 
worst. Lines generally shortened; "It 
works!” headlined the Miami Herald. 
But many drivers, says John Bell, own- 
er of a Mobil station in Lexington, 
Mass., “have tried every trick in the 
book to beat the system, from 'My wife 
is about to give birth’ to ‘My daughter 
is sick.’ It’s incredible the sob stories you 
hear." In Wilkes-Barre, Pa. a woman ar^ 
gued for five minutes at pumpside that 
eight was not an even but an odd num- 
ber. In San Diego, bribery reared up. 
*One day when the station was closed," 
says Greg Wilson, an attendant at a 
Phillips 66 station, “a guy drove in and 
offered me whatever I wanted to fill his 
tank. He was so angry when I refused." 

Troubles aside, the new restrictions 
on gasoline are necessary. U.S. refiner- 
ies have only enough crude to operate 
at 82% of capacity. Oil imports are drop- 
ping steadily, reports the FEO: from 5 
million bbl. a day two weeks ago to 4.9 
million bbl. last week. Compounding an 
already bad situation, most drivers still 
seem unwilling to form car pools or 
switch to alternative forms of transit. In 
a Gallup poll last week, 79% of those in- 
terviewed said that they used autos to 
go to work—exactly the same propor- 
tion as in 1971. 

All this puts special pressure on the 
FEO's program to allocate gasoline sup- 
plies equitably throughout the nation. 
That program, says FEO Deputy Admin- 
istrator John Sawhill, still has “kinks.” _ 
For one thing, allocations are based on 


gasoline sales in 1972, and many areas zi 
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have gained great numbers of cars since 
then. Also, the allocations that were an- 
nounced last week were based on in- 
complete data. As a result, some states 
were given less gasoline than they mer- 
ited. Through a quickly corrected com- 
puter error, Texas, of all places, was Ini- 
tially granted an extra allocation. 
Though some changes have been made, 
top state officials in New England, the 
Middle Atlantic and Northwest are 
screaming that they are being short- 
changed. : 

“We see our gasoline conservation 
efforts going up in fumes while Wash- 
ington flounders," Connecticut Gover- 
nor Thomas J. Meskill stated last week. 
He vowed to confront Simon and to “sit 
on his desk” if necessary to get more gas- 
oline. Rather than wait, Simon dis- 
patched 20 FEO "action teams" to states 
in distress. The teams are supposed to 
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advise local officials about how to make 


the best use of their allocations and to 
update growth statistics for future allo- 
cations. Meantime, Simon forbade ser- 
Vice stations to save gas for their reg- 
ular clients. 

To many gas-station owners, the 
new rules and the unruly customers were 
too much to tolerate. Some closed down 
ih protest. Others took even more dra- 
matic steps. “I’ve been threatened by a 
man with a gun, and one of my em- 
ployees was arrested for fighting with a 
customer he turned down,” said Sam 
King, who runs a Shell station.in Owings 
Mills, Md. “Now the FEO says I cannot 
sell to regular customers, and the In- 
ternal Revenue Service says I can’t sell 
by appointment only.” King’s solution: 
he abandoned the pumps, let customers 
serve themselves free and watched driv- 
ers battle for control of the pump 
handles. 

Salvatore Butera, owner of a BP sta- 
tion in Trenton, N.J., signaled his dis- 
tress in another way. New Jersey sta- 
tions are now required by the state to 
put out various colored flags (red for no 
gas. yellow for limited sales, green for 
unlimited sales). Butera hoisted a white 
flag, explaining, “They got me beat any 
way I turn.” 

Despite the new restrictions, the old 
lines remained in many areas, and with 
them came opportunities of various 
kinds. Bob Flynn, assistant manager of 
the Burger King on Northern Boulevard 
in Greenvale, L.I., sent his helpers out 
to motorists waiting to get into the cor- 
ner Shell-station; he sold some $30 worth 
of food in a half hour. In Brooklyn, lined- 
up drivers were approached by a man 
wearing a` service-station uniform. 
“We're trying to speed things along,” he 
said. ^We've got'a $5 limit, so pay me 
now and T'll give you a receipt that you 
hand over at the pump.” But when the 
drivers got to the pump, the attendants 
did not know anything about the deal, 
and the wily entrepreneur had vanished, 

The only real solution to the trou- 
bles is more gasoline. But Simon is leay- 
ing to refineries the decision about when 
and how fast to switch from producing 
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INDONESIA'S SUNGAI GERONG REFINERY ON THE RIVER MUSI AT JAKARTA 
From Abu Dhabi to Zaire, a host muscling in on the majors’ markets. 


sell a 60% interest. immediately, for a 
low price of $112 million, and the re- 
mainder in six years. Though the com- 
panies would probably continue to act 
as sellers of Kuwait oil, the marketing 
and production role of the state-owned 
firm would be rapidly expanded. 


IRAQ NATIONAL OIL CO. rose to power 
after the government in 1972 seized al- 
most all the concessions, equipment and 
pipelines of the Iraq Petroleum Co., a 
consortium that included British Petro- 
leum, Shell, Exxon and Mobil. Iraq has 
estimated reserves of 31.5 billion bbl., 
and L.N.O.C. manages exploration and 
production, though it still sells some to 
the majors. I.N.O.C. has a big plus: an 
adequate supply of trained. personnel, 
many of them schooled abroad largely 
at the expense of the major international 
oil firms. 


E MARACAIBO IN VENEZUELA 
of heighis. 


NIGERIAN NATIONAL OIL CO. is Afri- 
ca's largest and most promising state pe- 
troleum firm. Nigeria produces 2.2 mil- 
lion bbl. a day—about 40% of which 
finally ends up in the U.S.—and the gov- 
ernment of General Yakubu Gowon 
openly intends to gain control of every 
aspect of the petroleum business. 
N.N.O.C. has already bought 35% of the 
biggest oil firm, Shell-BP, and will take 
over 51% by 1982. 


PERTAMINA, Indonesia's state company, 
has prospered by attracting 32 foreign 
oil companies to explore and by allow- 
ing them to earn handsome profits. Until 
recently, the companies retained up to 
5896 of the oil that they produced and 
gave the rest to Pertamina, which sold 
it. Now, with prices soaring for its low- 
sulphur "sweet crude" and production 
up to 1.4 million bbl. a day, Pertamina 
is renegotiating its contracts with for- 
eign concerns to bring the government 
share up to 6056 or more. 


VENEZUELAN PETROLEUM CORP. (CVP) 
will grow larger in production, ship- 
ping and sales because the country's in- 
coming president, Carlos Andrés Pérez, 
has vowed that the government will 
take over foreign concessions, including 
all plants and equipment, before agree- 
ments expire in 1983. CVP will soon 
get a lead role in developing huge re- 
serves along the Orinoco River, though 
it will need technological help from 
the majors. 

Despite the growth of state-owned 
companies, the major oil companies will 
not just fade away. Beyond their mas- 
sive transportation and retailing facil- 
ities, they have the technology and man- 
agement skills that most producing 
nations will have to continue to hire, 
however reluctantly. Instead of acting 
as entrepreneurs, however, the compa- 
nies will serve more and more as con- 
tractors— pumping, refining and moving 
oil for governments that own it. The role 
will be profitable, but it will be some dis- 
tance from the rewarding position in- 
center stage. ; 
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The Rush to Stay 


With Mardi Gras only a week away, 
Frank Fullmer should be both busy and 
prosperous. His 53-room Bel-Air Motel 
(heated swimming pool, free color TV 
in every room) on a major highway into 
New Orleans is strategically located to 
catch the annual stampede of carnival- 
bound tourists. This year, however, fully 
one-third of his rooms are empty. "We 
ought to be filling up about now,” he 
frets. “I guess people just don't want to 
take a chance this year.” 

Like thousands of other proprietors 
of motels, restaurants, travel agencies, 
airlines, resorts and ski areas from New 
Orleans to Nice, Fullmer is a casualty 
of the world fuel shortage. The travel- 
ing public, beset by uncertainty over 
flight cancellations, filling-station clos- 
ings and gasoline-rationing schemes, is 
staying home in droves. As a result, the 
travel industry, which accounts for $60 
billion a year in the U.S. alone, is hav- 
ing one of its most chilling winters. 

In the Western U.S., where gasoline 
is still relatively plentiful, winter resorts 
are generally still busy. But in the North- 
east, about two-thirds of the ski areas 

are reporting smaller crowds. Many op- 
erators have been able to attract the ski- 
ers they do get only by buying gas sta- 
tions or promising to fill the visitors' 
tanks once they arrive. In Vermont, 
where skiing is the largest industry, 
statewide unemployment has risen to 
7%. Only 25 people were on the payroll 
two weeks ago at Glen Ellen— down 
from 125 a year earlier. 

Vermont ski executives blame their 
troubles as much on a fairly snowless 
winter as on the gasoline crunch. Yet in 
western Massachusetts, which was cov- 
ered with snow last week, the slopes are 
still underpopulated. Said Ted Trombley 
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EMPTY TABLES ALONG ROME'S VIA VENETO 
All of slight avail: the lures of Walt Disney 
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at Home 


as he surveyed the empty parking lot of 
his Yankee Motor Lodge near Pittsfield: 
“Up until now we could blame the 
weather. But with this gorgeous week- 
end we just had, we're still off 50%, so we 
know the problem has to be gas,” 

In Florida, where 80% of all tourists 
arrive by car, hotel bookings are down 
15%. Attendance at Walt Disney World 
near Orlando is off 6%, and the amuse- 
ment park has had to lay off about 750 
workers. Florida tourism officials bought 
space in out-of-state newspapers last 
month to boast that there was plenty of 
gasoline available in the state. Some vis- 
itors to the gas-short Miami area, which 
started rationing last week, have found 
nosuch plenitude. Jim Komer arrived in 
Miami from Kitchener, Ont., with his 
wife and another couple, but could not 
buy more than $2 worth of gasoline at a 
time for his rented Lincoln. Komer's 
foursome cut their vacation short last 
week and returned to Canada, where, he 
Says, "there's lots of gasoline." 

Despite the dollar's recent gain in 
value against many foreign currencies, 
which gives it more purchasing power 
outside the U.S., fewer Americans are 
traveling abroad these days. The State 
Department reports that passport appli- 
cations were down 16% in January from 
last year. So far this winter, Spain's Cos- 
ta del Sol has had 50,000 fewer visitors 
than expected. Only 3096 of the rooms at 
the Rome Hilton were filled last month, 
against 45% the January before, and 
Hertz auto rentals in the Eternal City 
are off nearly 20%. 

Gasoline prices in Europe can be 
truly shocking to Americans. A gallon of 
premium now costs more than $2 in 
Greece. The day the price of regular hit 
$1.70 a gallon in Portugal, three Volks- 
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KILLER WHALES DISPORTING THEMSELVES FOR A NEAR-EMPTY HOUSE AT i 
ed pools and touches 


World and the Eternal City, color TV, heat 
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SKYLAB WITH MISSING SOLAR WING AS SEEN BY DEPARTING ASTRONAUTS 


splashdown off Lower California, the 
crew had little chance to sightsee. While 
NASA technicians began processing the 
70 lbs. of film brought back from Sky- 
lab 3, the astronauts were kept in semi- 
quarantine; their contacts were limited 
to wives and selected NASA officials, as 
doctors tried to shield them from infec- 
tions that would interfere with the med- 
ical tests. For 21 days the astronauts 
must also continue to eat Skylab-type 
prepackaged food, a teetotaling, less- 
than-gourmet diet that was particularly 
hard on Commander Carr; in space he 
dreamt continually of savoring his fa- 
vorite cold beer while watching football 
on TV. The astronauts took the restric- 
tions in stride. As they reported for their 
medical examinations at the Johnson 
Space Center, Flight Surgeon Jerry Hor- 
dinsky commented: “You would think 
that they were just three guys coming 
in fora routine blood test.” 

In some ways, the Skylab 3 crew- 
men were in better shape than their Sky- 
lab | and 2 predecessors, who had spent 
only 28 and 59 days in space. AS ex- 
pected, the three men almost immedi- 
ately lost the 1 to 1% inches in height 
that they had gained in orbit; without 
any weight on the spinal column, the 
spaces between the vertebrae had ex- 

anded. But none of the astronauts 
showed the loss of muscular strength in 
their arms and legs or weakening of the 
heart experienced by the earlier crews. 
The difference was probably a result of 
the stepped-up regimen of exercises on 
Skylab 3. In fact, Gibson, a sy eno 
solar physicist who 1s the yo. o 
the astronauts, was in such good shape 
that he began his Texas week by jog- 


ging a brisk mile. The only really puz- 
zling physical effect of the long tour was 
the loss of red blood cells and blood plas- 
ma, though it was less than that of other 
crews. Doctors conceded that subtle 
changes might show up later in their 
continued studies or during longer 
flights. But there was a growing con- 
viction that there may be no practical 
limits on how long man can live in space. 


One Hit, One Miss 


As Mars moved into a favorable po- 
sition last summer, the Russians sent 
four unmanned space ships on six- 
month voyages toward the Red Planet. 
Last week the Russians disclosed that 
the first two craft had reached their des- 
tination. One of the ships, Mars 5, went 
into orbit around Mars, they reported, 
but the other, Mars 4, soared past it into 
deep space. Reason: Its braking rocket 
failed to fire. 

Despite that mishap, the multiple 
Mars mission may well be successful. 
According to the Russians. Mars 4 came 
within 1,400 miles of Mars, close enough 
to take an undisclosed number of pic- 
tures. Furthermore, the two remaining 
probes—Mars 6 and 7—have yet to 
make their rendezvous with the planet. 
Earlier reports had indicated that both 
were scheduled to land and possibly 
photograph the surface. Mars 4 and 5, 
on the other hand, were orbiters de- 
signed to relay data back to earth from 
the Martian terrain. Thus, the Russians. 
may still be able to use their single suc- 
cessful orbiter, Mars 5, as a radio link 
—if at least one of the landers succeeds 
in its assignment. 
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Playing the sophisticated lady in 
E Noël Coward’s 1932 commune comedy 
E Design for Living, Nanessa Redgrave, 37, 
lights up London’s West End every eve- 
ning with brittle charm. Come morn- 
ing, however, she is out on.the hustings. 
As the Workers Revolutionary Party (a 
minuscule Trotskyite group) candidate 
for Newham Northeast, a London work- 
| | ing-class constituency, Comrade Vanes- 
H sa faces a stiff four-way fight in the up- 
| coming British general election against 
| the incumbent Labor candidate and 
Tory and Marxist contenders, Although 
her victory chances are small, Vanessa 
is emphasizing what she calls “the real 
issue” of the campaign— the Oppression 
of workers by the ruling classes.” As yet; 
however, she has not officially agreed 
with her party leader Gerry Healy’s 
claim that British airfields are now be- 
ing converted into concentration cam ps. 
= 
Out on parole in Manhattan last 
week after serving nearly 18 months for 
the Great Howard Hughes Hoax, an ap- 
parently reformed Clifford Irving said he 
might write a book about the need for 
prison reform. “Prison is a farce and a 
disaster,” he declared sententiously. “If 
you are treated as an untrustworthy per- 
son, you become one.” He added that 
“I felt my decision-making abilities had 
become affected.” Then he hurried off 
to meet Sons Nedsky, 5, and Barney, 4; 
who were being flown from London to 
- live with him in the U.S, Acknowledg- 
ing that his wife Edith may divorce him 
peno relcasod in May froma Swiss 
and E he has debts of nearly $1 
lon, Irving is, however, back at 
work, lining up interviews with "people 
high in government" for publication in 
New Times. — 


COMRADE VANESSA CAMPAIGNS ON THE HUSTINGS 
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On location in Japan to play a de- 
tective in Sydney Pollack’s Japanese 
mobster movie The Yakuza, Old Pro 
Robert Mitchum, 56, himself was 
mobbed, Strolling through the Gion, 
Kyoto’s geisha district, the star found 
himself surrounded by geisha pleading, 
“Please, Kirk Douglas-san, your auto- 
graph.” Regretfully rubbing his chin, 
which is as deeply dimpled as Kirk's, 
Mitchum resolved that future excursions 
would have to be incognito. Next day 
on the set, he inspected a possible dis- 
guise: the beehive headgear originally 
worn by jobless, mendicant samurai try- 
ing to hide their shame. 

B 

A mere four weeks after the New 
York Times announced that Sally Quinn 
would join its Washington bureau, the 
Quinn byline turned up on a Washing- 
ton Post interview of Nonagenarian 
Alice Roosevelt Longworth. It seems 
that Sally is returning to her old beat: 
the Post's style section, after all. “One 
day," she said dramatically, “you'll 
know why I made the decision not to 
join the Times and why I couldn't tell 
you,” Veteran reporters thought they al- 
ready knew. Sally was persona non grata 
among Times staffers because of the al- 
legedly inflated salary of $35,000 she was 
said to be getting. She would be a dou- 
ble risk if she becomes the wife of 
the rival Posts Executive Editor Ben 


Bradlee—another current Story about 
Sally. 


a 
On his uppers in the 20s, young An- 
teny Tudor worked at London's Smith- 
field meat market. Passing the Royal 
Opera House one day, he saw that Dia- 
Bhilev's Ballets Russes was appearing; 
he bought a ticket and found his vo- 


MITCHUM CHECKS OUT DISGUISE 


iaa FELLON 


cation; Last week Tudor, now 6a 
founder member of the Americani" 
let Theater, was given one of D: 
magazine’s prestigious annual aware z 
recognition of his contributions onj 
ern ballet. On hand at the Manhit 
ceremony to present Tudor with hst c c 
rels-was Colleague Agnes de Mill y pene 
with whom he has had a close butath., vc 
ways cordial relationship for 4j s Aik 
Unequivocal on this occasion: Ha ie to 
us see dancers as people, not JS Maavhile 
Queens and mythical dolls. T th Car 
Tudor, she demanded: "Why the "hii 
hell weren't you given this dcr Ping a. 
er?” Noting that he had not v letradu 
ballet for seven years, Tudon 2 fellc 
think I am being given this 2^ Yak r. 
not doing ballets." 
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,asfELLOW ERVIN CHATTING WITH YALE STUDENTS 


OW Hah ut at the end of his fifth term. 
Demander holder of an everbearing straw- 
b plant, as well as the 1966 Aiken 
Sus e: nila, in which he suggested that the 
Mant ‘simply pronounce a Viet Nam vic- 
a pind pull out, the blunt-speaking for- 
fuit farmer has influenced a cou- 
LY generations of farm legislation. 
QPNeristically terse about future 
5 Aiken said, "I haven't had a 
4° t0 go fishing in several years." 
"Tum Woe his more voluble colleague, 
y thet pn onna s Democratic Senator 
award si ae , Who is also retiring, was 
am. + ree-day dialogue with Yale 
ar uates in his role as a visiting 
aW V However, in a speech at 
once coco Ervin-was hissed 
Tamate en he mentioned his own 

gi " 5, Harvard Law School, and 
lg De Opposed the proposed 

mendment. 
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BILL PIERCE 


WAS EILEEN LINDA'S BODY? 


ner's denial, she insists: “I ste see 
ism scenes and played nearly a 
fae vomit scenes.” Added Eileen: “If 
Linda wins an Oscar, I'll be the first 
to cheer." 
a 

The sheep were in amateur hands, 
but the tall, sunburned man in khaki 
trousers and work boots wielded with 
alarming efficiency the forked pole that 
ducked the woolly heads in insecticide. 
In fact, the professionals on New Zea- 
land's 119-year-old Brancepeth sheep 
station were impressed with Prince 
Charles’ ability to fit in wherever he was 
during an official Re in met 
wis. Althou h one dissen 


PICTORIAL PARADE 


CHARLES DUCKS A SHEEP 


—a cry of “Go home, Pom” directed at 
his mother Queen Elizabeth after the 
whole family had got together to open 
the Commonwealth Games—the wel- 
come accorded Charles by local teeny- 
boppers was more typical of the royals” 
reception. “Oh, you gorgeous thing!” 
cried one of the girls, who were out in 
force wherever he went. 
a 

It is, agrees Soprano Kiri Te Kana- 
wa, an unusual name. At Covent Gar- 
den last year, Basso Cesare Siepi kept 
asking, “Where is Kanawa?" as he 
looked around for a Japanese singer. In 
fact, the elegant Kiri isa New Zealand- 
er, the descendant on her father’s side 
of a Maori chieftain. She now lives in 
England, where for the past three years 
her star has been steadily rising. Last 
week Kiri began to shine in New York 
too. In the grandest of operatic tradi- 
tions, she made her Metropolitan Opera 
debut on a mere three hours’ notice. Sub- 
stituting for an ill Teresa Stratas, she 
sang Desdemona in Verdi's Orello, with 
Tenor Jon Vickers. Said the New York 
Times: “Her voice had a lovely fresh 
sound. She won the audience from the 
very beginning.” Kiri herself credited 
Vickers. “He made me feel.” she ex- 
plained, "like a wee baby being taken - 
care of." y 
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SANDERS—THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


Postal Rates: Up, Up, Up 


On March 2 the cost of mailing a 

first-class letter will go up from 8e to a 
dime, an increase of 2596. Most Amer- 
icans will feel that bite of inflation at 
once, but another may go unnoticed at 
first. On the same day, a new jump in 
second-class postal rates, which affect 
magazines and newspapers, will take ef- 
fect. This increment is the first install- 
ment of a 40% rise to be spread over 
the next 28 months. It comes on top of 
a five-year, 145% rate hike begun in 
1971. The new increase, being imposed 
on a compound basis, means that pe- 
riodicals collectively will have to pay at 
least 242% more to use the mails in 1976 
than they did in 1971.* Some predic- 
tions are even grimmer. Richard J. Bar- 
ber Associates, Inc., an economic coun- 
seling firm in Washington, D.C., says 
that accelerating Postal Service costs 
will actually force a crushing 406% rise 
in second-class postage by 1976. 

According to figures compiled by the 
Magazine Publishers. Association, the 
new rate immediately boosts the aver- 
age cost of mailing each copy of a mag- 
azine by six-tenths of a cent. That 
amount may seem modest, but it is not, 
when weighed against the harsh fact 
that the average profit now earned on 
each copy of a U.S. magazine is only 
eight-tenths of a cent. And the bulk of 
the increase is yet to take its toll. 

Soaring rates have already claimed 
some significant victims. Executives of. 
both Look and LIFE blamed projected 
postal increases as a major factor 


*Magazines paid $84.5 million in U.S. postage in 
1971. The projected yearly payment as of July 1976 
is $289 million, even if, as seems unlikely, there 
are no additional increases beyond those now 
scheduled. 
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in the decision to fold those magazines. 
To fend off a similar fate, many mag- 
azine publishers now face a bleak fu- 
ture of radical cost cutting. 

Part of the March 2 increase in- 
volves a rising charge for each piece of 
second-class mail. But the increase is 
also based on a complicated formula in- 
volving a magazine's ratio of ads to ed- 
itorial content, its weight and size, and 
the distance it must travel. Thus no two 
magazines will be affected in precisely 
the same way, but all that use the mails 
are hurting. Says National Review Pub- 
lisher William Rusher: "Journals of 
opinion traditionally lose money. The 
National Review is a journal of opinion, 
so the postal rates won't eat into our 
profits—they will simply swell our def- 
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donned a starched dickey shirt, planted 
a carnation in the buttonhole of his 30- 
year-old Brooks Brothers suit, and saun- 
tered over to Locke-Ober's Café for his 
favorite finnan haddie dinner. He was 
aspishly relieved that a local boy should 
have won such notice: “My God, what 
if I hadn't made the list? Men have been 
known to take the gas pipe with less 
provocation." 

Equal Flair. Frazier need not have 
worried. Gentleman George is not only 
an ornamental Boston legend but a so- 
cial commentator whose tart views 
reach an audience far beyond Boston. 
Besides writing four columns a week for 
the Globe, he discourses once a week on 
the CBS Morning News show and again 
on a local Boston TV program. At 62 he 
is one of the oldest writers to get an as- 
signment from Rolling Stone. Most jour- 
nalists his age have the years gentle their 


COLUMNIST FRAZIER AT HOME 
Flaying the philistines. 


pace or prejudices. Frazier is as eager as 
ever to flay those he thinks pompous. 
His targets are so inclusive—nearly 
all politicians and women s rights ad- 
vocates, many fellow journalists and 
people who wear white socks—that he 
is doubtless on many enemies lists. Un- 
like most press scolds, who tend to ig- 
nore social trivia for headier political 
ame, Frazier has anchored his repu- 
tation by roasting the large and the small 
with equal flair. He regularly assaults 
national institutions like Howard Cosell 
(“commits à public disturbance every 
time he opens his mouth”). But he also 
stalks such Main Street game as Seer 
hunters (“revolting humanoids ) an 
ple who call up radio talk shows (“id- 
iots who elude en keepers long enough 
hone"). : É 
= PU of the columns are Mn in 
stream-of-consciousness style that leaps 
on to notion with scant regard 
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for structure or logic, neither of which 
is a Frazier forte. Rather, his strength 
is an unerring eye for targets vulnerable 
to his wit, delivered in the bilious tones 
of an aggrieved headmaster. Once in a 
while he softens with memories of the 
good old days. He can sentimentalize at 
length about bar-hopping with Heming- 
way and Thurber, and pay tribute to 
Tim Costello, the late keeper of a Man- 
hattan literary saloon, this way: "With- 
out himself, who has been in the ground 
andasone with the heather on the heath 
these many unstylish years, Tim's was 
never again as it was when he was there 
softly singing John Anderson, My Jo or 
discussing the Dublin of Joyce." 

Frazier wastes no sympathy on what 
he might call the Great Sartorially Un- 
washed: those who wear double-knit 
suits off the rack and monograms, which 
he regards as “manifestations of inse- 
curity.” He devoted an entire 
column recently to upbraid- 
ing a Los Angeles physician 
who had tried to crash Bos- 
ton’s proper Ritz bar in a 
Cardin turtleneck. A city 
councilor, Albert (“Dapper”) 
O'Neil, has filed suit against 
him for $1 million because of 
Frazier's gibes at the crease 
in O'Neil's trousers. 

Such hauteur may not be- 
come the son of a West Rox- 
bury. Mass., fire inspector. 
But Frazier, who went on 
from his lace-curtain up- 
bringing to acquire a Har- 
vard degree and Brahmin 
persona, views himself as a 
romantic in mourning for his 
era's lost grace and style. The 
common man (H.L. Menck- 
en's Boobus americanus) is to 
Frazier the root of the new 
philistinism—"ignorant, ill- 
clad, ill-spoken." 

Fraziers acid snobbery 
occasionally backfires. He 
angered early employers at 
such papers as Boston's Rec- 
ord American (“The readers 
all moved their lips when they read, but 
then so did the editors"). His views do 
not exactly coincide with those of the 
liberal Globe either. In 1971, after Fra- 
zier savaged the TV performance of five 
earnest young Boston reporters, attack- 
ing them mainly for looking tacky on 
camera, Editor Tom Winship sacked 
him. Frazier promptly hired a small 
plane to fly over a jammed local football 
stadium trailing a banner: BRING BACK 
GEORGE FRAZIER. He was soon rehired. 

Despite Frazier's outragéous excess- 
es, he is an original whose following 
keeps coming back for more. "The 
whole trouble with this era," muses Fra- 
zier, "is that there is very little eccen- 
tricity. An age is great in art and every 
other way in proportion to the eccen- 
trics who thrive in that time." What 
other eccentric would confound his 
readers by observing the Red Sox's win- 
ning baseball opener in Latin? — — — 
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has had long experience making such 
automatons. One device, designed for 
carting material around trade shows 
and conventions, actually says “Pardon 
me" (in a recorded male voice). Webb's 
most sophisticated installation is at De- 
troit’s 650-bed Harper-Webber Hospi- 
tal. There, 70 automated, self-propelled 
carts recently began doing everything 
from delivering meals and surgical 
equipment to carrying off dirty linens 
and wastes. To prevent the spread of 
germs from one area of the hospital to 
another, the carts are programmed to re- 
turn directly to an automatic sterilizing 
"car-wash" after each delivery or pick- 
up. The automated orderlies can elec- 
tronically signal the hospital's elevators 
and ride up and down by themselves. 


Pelican Pen 


The Spanish christened it Isla de los 
Alcatraces, Isle of Pelicans. But to gen- 
erations of moviegoers and newspaper 
readers, the island in San Francisco Bay 
has been better known as the Rock, the 
ultimate roost for a tougher kind of fowl 
—the jailbird. Alcatraz was decommis- 
sioned as a prison in 1970 and is now 
part of the Golden Gate : Recreation 
Area. Since it was opened to the public 
by the National Park Service last Oc- 
tober, the U.S. equivalent of Devil's Is- 
land has become San Francisco's big- 
gest tourist attraction. 

To date, more than 60,000 visitors 
have paid two dollars each for the round- 
trip boat ride and one-hour guided tour 
of the pen. Though there are 13 sched- 
uled tours a day, come gale, fog or 
high water, tickets for weekends and 
holidays are sold out a month in ad- 
vance. Tourists include some of the In- 
dians who occupied Alcatraz in 1970, 
penologists, historians, police officers, 
prison wardens, troops of 
schoolchildren and an oc- 
casional former inmate (one 
ex-con insisted on getting 
married there, so that his 
wife would understand 
what he had been through). 

The ordeal that he and 
other inmates endured is 
not underplayed. A staff of. 
13 young, well-briefed Park 
Service rangers go deep into 
Rock lore: the men who 
came there, how they were 
treated and mistreated, how 
they lived, died and plotted 
escape. “Men were never 
sent directly to Alcatraz, 
Ranger Jane Rowley points 
out. “They always came as 
transfers and were consid- 
ered the hardcore trouble- 
makers, the incorrigibles. 
This was never a place of re- 
habilitation." In the freez- 
ing rows of three-tiered cell 
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SCHOOLCHILDREN TOURING ALCATRAZ 
Deep into Rock lore. 


blocks—one called Michigan Avenue, 
another Broadway—Ranger Sara Conk- 
lin says (with some exaggeration), "Most 
prisoners died of pneumonia." 

Leading her charges into the isola- 
tion wing, Sara explains that prisoners 
relegated to the "strip" or "oriental" 
cells were left naked, without blankets 
or light. “Try it,” she tells a group of stu- 
dents. "Go into the cell, and I'll close 
the door, and you pretend you have to 
stay in there alone, 24 hours a day." Af- 
ter five minutes, the kids emerge, sol- 
emn-faced and committed to lives of vir- 
tue. Next, Sara points down ten stone 
steps to the "dungeon of Alcatraz." That 
was where the prison authorities would 
try to break a man, she explains, “when 
he was still able to say, ‘I am me. His 
hands were manacled to the walls, there 
was a lot of putrid water on the floor 
and lots of rats." The tour includes 
thumbnail sketches of such famed alum- 
ni as Al Capone ("He had syphilis and 
eventually died of it") and Robert 
Stroud, the so-called Birdman of Alca- 
traz ("The movie was a bunch of hooey 
— Stroud was a nasty person who killed 
two men"). 

According to present plans, Alcatraz 
will be operated as a tourist attraction 
only for the next five years. Ideas for its 
future use are solicited from the sight- 
seers, who have suggested, variously, 
that it should eventually be turned into. 
a West Coast Statue of Liberty, a crab 
farm, a U.N. memorial, a seminary, an 
Indian amusement park or a monument 
to the conquest of space. Some stern-vis- 
aged visitors think it should become a 
prison again, but others suggest simply 
giving it back to the pelicans. 
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Uncommon Apprentice 


Henry Wiggen is a winner—a 
blond-and-blue-eyed All-America base- 
ball hero, golden. graceful and uncom- 
plicated. Julian Weston is a maggot-pale 
homosexual prostitute, strung out like a 
taut wire between self-inflicted denigra- 
tion and a yearning for clean, well-light- 
ed love. What these totally disparate 
characters—the one in John Hancock’s 
film Bang the Drum Slowly, the other in 
English Playwright John Hopkins 
Broadway drama Find Your Way Home 
—have in common is the very uncom- 
mon talent of Actor Michael Moriarty, 

who plays them both. With the release 
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of the film in August and the opening 
of the play last month, Moriarty has 
emerged as one of the top young actors 
in the U.S. 

Moriarty is among a handful of 
young stars who dominate the recent 
spate of "masculine mystique" movies 
—A\ Pacino (Serpico, Scarecrow), Rob- 
ert De Niro (Bang the Drum, Mean 
Streets), Harvey Keitel (Mean Streets), 
Martin Sheen (Badlands). They are nei- 
ther heroic nor anti-heroic leading men 
but character actors. The star quality is 
there, but deliberately subject to the 
stage-oriented discipline of craftsman- 
ship and technique. Moriarty is not real- 
ly a “natural talent,” observes Donald 
Schoenbaum, managing director of Min- 
neapolis’ Tyrone Guthrie Theater, 

«where Moriarty spent four seasons in 
repertory. “His talent is as much intel- 
lectual'as it is natural.” 

Unlike stardom, craftsmanship and 
technique do not happen overnight. Al- 
though his watercolor-washed good 
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looks belie it (“You look ten!” said Kath- 
arine Hepburn, his co-star in the recent 
television version of The Glass Menag- 
erie), the 32-year-old Moriarty has been 
working hard in the profession for 15 
years. “For a long while,” he says wry- 
ly, “I felt like a barren tree. I knew there 
were a lot of creative juices inside of me 
and yet nothing was happening. Then 
in 1973 I finally bore fruit. Boy, did I 
ever! It was hanging all over me!" 

A shy, withdrawn Detroit teen-ager, 
Moriarty was hooked by a high school 
production of Arsenic and Old Lace. 
“My whole identity became ‘an actor, " 
he says. “It was a 24-hour obsession." 

His career got off to a breezy start. 


M 


After graduating from Dartmouth, he 
won a Fulbright scholarship to the Lon- 
don Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art. Moreover, Joseph Papp, one of the 
Fulbright judges, immediately cast him 
in his first professional role—as Octa- 
vius in a New York Shakespeare Fes- 
tival production of Anton y and Cleopa- 
tra. "I was a bonus baby," recalls 
Moriarty, “just like in baseball. I was a 
raw young talent with little technique 
and a lot of gall based on very weak 
foundations—which started to crumble 
when I got to England." : 

He returned from his year in Lon- 
don with his confidence and his ambi- 
tion in tatters. But after six months of 
selling tires back in Detroit, Moriarty 
auditioned successfully at the Guthrie 
Theater. At first he was discomfited by 
the Guthrie’s classically English style of 
acting. “I didn’t see the value in being 
able to say nine lines on one breath,” 
he says. “What was missing is what 
American actors are known for: inte- 
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If you're a printer, skip this. 
If you do occasional offset 
work, read about RICOH. 


Professional offset shops use machines that are, frankly, a bit 
superior to ours. And cost propotionately. RICOH OFFSET 1010 
fits nicely on typewriter stand, but turns out 3,200 to 6,200 
sheets per hour compared to one competitor's 4,500 to 9,000. 
Our machine's controls are positively childish: a single lever 
controls inking, paper feed, printing, blanket cleaning, for 
instance. 


You see, we at Ricoh work largely for the outfit that has to think 
hard before investing in new hardware. That's why our office 
machinery tends to show up in the offices of smaller business... 
although quite a few big corporations do business with us, too. 


Try us... price us... RICOH, the brand that makes the break- 
throughs. 


Quality today for better tomorrows 


RICOH COMPANY, LTD. TOKYO, JAPAN. 
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Wanted: Full-Time Help 


In the most opulent of times, run- 
ning the Metropolitan Opera is a fiend- 
ishly difficult job. In a period of infla- 
tion and curtailed money for the arts, it 
may not be possible at all. Leaving aside 
routine struggles with savage divas and 
hollowheaded tenors, the Met poses 
awesome problems of scale. It is, after 
all, the largest opera house in the world. 
Filling its cavernous stage with scenery 
has broken many a budget. Casting a 
cold and not always knowing eye over 
the balance sheet is a board of directors 
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SCHUYLER CHAPIN & RAFAEL KUBELIK CONFERRING AT THE OPERA HOUSE LA 

The task was to demonstrate that the Met is no dinosaur. 


—many recruited on Wall Street—that 
is bigger by 21 members than that of 
General Motors. 

For 22 years, until 1972, this un- 
wieldy kingdom was presided over by Sir 
Rudolf Bing, a resourceful administrator 
but one often resented for his perempto- 
ry ways. Though he spent money lavish- 
ly, he is undeniably looking better. and 
better as he recedes from view. His suc- 
cessor, Góren Gentele, came from the 
state-subsidized Royal Opera House in 
Stockholm, Gentele was killed in a car 
crash only 18 days after he took over. His 
most tangible legacy was the appoint- 
ment of the first music director in the 
Met's 90-year history, Czech-born Con- 
ductor Rafael Kubelik. It is an indica- 
tion of the deep trouble at the Met these 
days that Kubelik resigned under pres- 
sure last week after only six months in 
one of the most powerful posts in opera. 

No one at the Met, which values its 
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Small Inherit a Shrunken Market 


figures for early 1974 have 
[8.7 historic shift in the pub- 
B tastes: for the first time 
sandard-sized Chevrolets 
e no longer outselling ev- 
of car. They have final- 
m ad to the Chevy Vega and 
od Pinto, the American 
An Gremlin and the Dodge Dart. 
and the first ten days 
act and subcompact 
including imports) cap- 
an half the market for the 

%, to be exact. 
ine trouble, from the industry's 
_ js that energy-conscious 


mert their plants to turn out more 
lb gas-sa ving little autos. Standard- 
ars are still piling up, unsold, on 
clots. The industry now has about 
Wy supply of unsold cars, mostly 
s Since big-car sales have gone 
meven faster than small-car sales 
¿isen, total auto volume so far in 
thas dropped 25% below last year's 
16 ..cGeneral Motors’ total car sales are 
13%,.116%, Ford's 21%, Chrysler's 20%. 
h..* American Motors Corp., which put 
ks and production emphasis be- 
all cars earlier than its giant ri- 
L5 benefiting financially from the 
18 far. AMC’s car sales for. the 
iuste are running 2196 ahead of 
«iier and last week the com- 
iid a “semiannual” div- 
o à share, its first payout 
ine ers in nine years, 
i executives profess to see 
E Sen the latest sales fig- 
ph d drop in total vol- 
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en, Ui John S. Hinckley, 
| tah, Dodge dealer 
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iy 
Nes about the 


severity of fuel shortages. The wide- 
spread public confusion created by these 
statements, he said, “can very Gy 
drive this nation into a massive depres- 
sion." Hinckley even hinted at a con- 
spiracy theory to explain the dramatic 
Switch to small cars. He called myste- 
riously for "leadership to put a leash on 
some politicians and bureaucrats who 
would use the energy crisis to achieve 
poorly conceived social and economic 
goals—such as creating a small-car so- 
ciety overnight." 

New Models. If there is a conspir- 
acy, the automakers are rushing to join 
it: as they once competed to turn out big- 
ger and more powerful cars, so they are 
now racing to beat each other to the 
market with new small makes. General 
Motors disclosed last week that it is con- 
sidering bringing out new small cars in 
all its divisions: Chevrolet, Buick, Olds- 
mobile, Pontiac, even Cadillac. GM had 
hoped to have a Chevy Vega equipped 
with a Wankel rotary engine ready for 
unveiling in September, but experimen- 
tal models have consumed too much gas, 


= 


so introduction has been put off until 
mid-1975. 

Ford this fall will introduce two new 
small luxury cars, one to be distributed 
by Ford dealers and the other to be sold 
by Lincoln-Mercury dealers. Chrysler 
last week finally confirmed that it plans 
a U.S.-built subcompact to supplement 
its Japanese-built Dodge Colt in com- 
peting against the Vega and Pinto. The 
new car will not be ready until 1977. 
American Motors plans to bring out this 
fall a new minicar, tentatively named 
the Pacer, that Chairman Roy D. Cha- 
pin Jr. describes as “clearly different, 
perhaps controversial." The car has a 
rounded rear end, lots of glass and may 
have front-wheel drive. 

As small cars proliferate, they are 
getting flashier; Detroit remains stub- 
bornly convinced that car buyers want 
luxury along with fuel economy. More 
and more small cars now sport such fea- 
tures as velour upholstery, vinyl roofs, 
simulated-wood instrument panels, even 
chrome-plated grilles and hood orna- 
ments. Such features are pushing prices 
up close to what drivers used to pay for 
big cars; a Plymouth Valiant two-door 
hardtop with all those features, plus 
three-speed windshield wipers, folding 
armrest and several other amenities, 
lists at the factory for about $3,500. Driv- 
ers are buying cars plain and fancy, low- 
and high-priced—anything, as long as 
it is small. 


HOUSING 


Levitt’s Buy-Back 


For the past 24 years, International 
Telephone & Telegraph Corp. has been 
trying without success to find a buyer 
for its Levitt home-building business, 
which the giant conglomerate is under 
a Justice Department order to sell. Last 
week a buyer finally surfaced. He was 
none other than William J. Levitt, the 
67-year-old creator of the celebrated 
Levittown instant suburbs, who sold the 
business to ITT in 1968. Levitt signed a 
letter of intent to take the company back 
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and said that he will operate it as a pri- 


vately owned concern under its original. 


name of Levitt & Sons (ITT had called 
it ITT Levitt). The deal, if approved by 
the Justice Department, will make the 
company one of the few ever to enter 
the maw of a giant conglomerate and 
come out again years later in recogniz- 
able shape under its original owner. | 
All indications are that William 
Levitt is getting a bargain and ITT is 
taking a bath. ITT bought the business 
for common stock then worth about $90 
million: most of it went to Levitt as ma- 
jority owner. The terms of his repur- 
chase will not be disclosed until federal 
trustbusters approve them, but trade es- 
timates are that he will pay ITT no more 
than $30 million, and possibly as little 
as $10 million, to get the company back. 
And he will be getting back a much big- 
ger company than he sold. Levitt & Sons 
was a leader in its field when IT T bought 
it—it recorded sales of $94 million in 
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its last year of independent. operation 

but ITT invested heavily to enlarge 
it, increasing sales to an estimated $250 
million annually. 

Why is ITT letting go so cheaply? 
One reason, no doubt, is that Govern- 
ment-ordered divestiture sales rarely 
bring much money: buyers, knowing 
that the company has to sell, hold out 
for a low price. ITT agreed to sell Lev- 
itt, Avis, Inc. and other businesses as 
part of the violently controversial 1971 
cht decree that permitted it to keep 
Hartford Fire Insurance. Another rea- 
son, though, is that the Levitt business, 
which had earned a profit of almost 
$4 million in the year before ITT bought 
it, lost $14 million under ITT’s man- 
agement last year. Home building is a 
business that demands quick, intuitive 
judgments, and it defeated ITT’s man- 
agement style, which is based on inces- 
sant reports to Chairman Harold Ge- 
neen that are supposed to put everything 
in numbers. Says Levitt, who headed the 
company for ITT for a while but then 
left: “We are not the type of company 
that can be run with their methods.” 

In order to take the company back, 
Levitt is coming out of a comfortable 
three-year retirement, much of which he 
spent aboard his yacht, La Belle Simone, 
one of the world’s largest. Now he in- 
tends to resume active management. “It 
has got to be restructured,” he says. 
“From a decentralized company, it has 
got to be centralized right here” —mean- 
ing in his old office in Lake Success on 
Long Island, which he has kept all along. 


JAPAN 


Tackling the Traders 


Open clashes ‘between government 
and industry are about as unusual in “Ja- 


. pan, Inc." as low-priced beefsteak. But 


Spurred by public anger against roaring 
inflation, the. Japanese government is 
now publicly criticizing one of the na- 
tion’s unique business institutions: the 
trading houses. To the extent that they 
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in various cities and suburbs, including 


a half-billion-dollar “new town" com- 
plex along the Mississippi River in 
Minneapolis. 3 

One special problem that Burlington 
Northern faces is public unfamiliarity 
with its name. Not long ago, a secre- 


tary asked Menk for a sample of one of 


its products. She had in mind pantyhose 
produced by Burlington Industries, the 
totally unrelated giant of the textile busi- 
ness. In order to clear up the confusien, 


Burlington Northern has spent $1.5 fa 


lion on network television advertising 
and has produced a documentary film 
on railroading. The film seems to be a 
success: it has been playing in such com- 
mercial theaters as Manhattan’s Radio 
City Music Hall and a Freehold, N.J., 
moviehouse, where it was part of a dou- 
ble bill with Deep Throat II. 
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RECORD-BREAKER GEFFEN 


ENTREPRENEURS 
Geffen’s Golden Touch 


By the time Bob Dylan ended his six- 
week concert tour last week, fans in 21 
cities had paid $5 million tosee and hear 
him. Dylan will pocket about $1.5 mil- 
lion, and the rest will go for expenses 
and promoters’ percentages. Not a pen- 


ny went to David Geffen, who organized 


tour. 

mieh d oye ipresidens ae 
-Asylum Records, is not com- 
Sati The tour will help boost sues 
of Dylan's new Asylum album, Planet 
Waves, which already has UA a 
Gold Record ($1 million in sales at the 
manufacturer's level). Two ehen pas 
Geffen productions, Joni iic ell's 
Court and Spark, and Carly Simon's 


i hin their 

S, WETE gilded last mont 
Hoes on the market. Since the re- 
cent downfall of Clive Davis as pres- 


ent GEGolambin: Barein oik 


emerged as the financial superstar of the 
$2 billion pop music industry. 

When Geffen took over Warner 
Communications’ Elektra records divi- 
sion in July 1973, it was barely break- 
ing even. Geffen merged Elektra with 
his small Asylum label, dropped 25 of 
the 35 Elektra recording artists, fired 
Elektra's art director and the entire pub- 
licity, promotion and production staffs. 
Then he spirited Dylan away from Co- 
lumbia, the Band from Capitol and Joni 
Mitchell from Warner Bros. (a separate 
subsidiary of Warner Communications). 
In 1973, the first year of Geffen's ten- 
ure, Elektra-Asylum sales were $18 mil- 
lion; so far this year sales have already 
hit $7 million. 

The young entrepreneur's career be- 
gan at age 14, when his mother, who 
owned a corset store in Brooklyn, cut 
off his allowance. He took odd jobs as a 
theater usher and a mail clerk, decided 
to skip college and become a talent 
agent. Geffen falsely claimed a drama 
degree in order to land a job in the Wil- 
liam Morris Agency's mail room. “I 
came in an hour before anyone else so I 
could check all the incoming mail," he 
recalls. "I was just trying to intercept 
the letter from U.C L.A. saying they had 
never heard of me." 

Geffen was made an agent within 
18 months, and left three years later to 
become a talent manager in Hollywood. 
Unable to impress film stars, he turned 
to rock titans, built up a solid list of cli- 
ents (Joni Mitchell; Laura Nyro; Cros- 
by, Stills, Nash and Young) and made 
his first million at age 25. Geffen 
launched the Asylum label with $400,- 
000 in savings in 1971, and a year later 
sold out to Warner for $5 million. 
Though he dresses casually, shaves 
irregularly and speaks with an un- 


.Promoter-like politeness, Geffen drives 


himself uncompromisingly. “I have the 
demonstration records of new artists 
converted to eight-track tape for my car 
stereo,” he says, “so I can audition while 
I drive.” 

Star System. One secret of Geffen's 
success is selectivity. Asylum's 32 art- 
ists turned out only 28 albums last year. 
"You should be proud enough of every 
album you release to make sure it gets 
proper promotion, exposure and pack- 
aging," he says. Geffen is able to sign 
and retain big-name stars by giving 
them generous royalties (as much as 
1596, about double the industry average), 
allowing them considerable artistic free- 
dom and establishing warm personal - 
friendships. "He romances them," says — 
a New York-based competitor. Some- — 
times quite literally: Geffen used t 
squire Laura Nyro. N Loa 

"The record business is the only part — 
of show business where names are still | 
important,” says Geffen. "A Dustin 
Hoffman movie won't necessarily do big 
things. But a Bob Dylan album will al- - 
ways sell. It’s still the star system. 
this is one of the few places in shi 
ness where an executive like me ca 
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Looking Backward Through the Lens 


VICTORIAN PHOTOGRAPHS OF 

FAMOUS MEN AND FAIR WOMEN 

by JULIA MARGARET CAMERON 

120 pages. David R. Godine. $20. 


THE FAMILY ALBUM 
Assembled by MARK SILBER 
93 pages. David R. Godine. $15. 


IN THIS PROUD LAND 

by ROY STRYKER and NANCY WOOD 

191 pages. New York Graphic Society. 
$15. 


“There will be time, there will be 
time/ To prepare a face to meet the fac- 
es that you meet.” So wrote T.S. Eliot 
in The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock. 
But that was long ago, and photography 


GAY NINETIES GIRL IN A SKIFF 
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has come a long way, baby. Film is more 
sensitive. Lenses are cleverer and fast- 
er. For years people have been bombard- 
ed by sneak shots, candid exposés, sen- 
sitive impressions of subway straps, 
flying tackles artfully half-arrested in 
motion, slick distortions like the famous 
photograph of Estes Kefauver’s huge 
hand symbolically extended toward the 
voting public. 

Lately it has been possible to seek re- 
lief from frenetic and kinetic imagery 
by looking backward. Publishers are 
now offering a string of new picture 
books filled with the ancient snapshot, 
the static portrait and the severe doc- 
umentary. Some of them are a bit spe- 
cial: albums of Victorian children and 
antique pornography, More than nostal- 


WANDERING VIOLINIST PLAYING FOR FOOD & A PLACE TO SLEEP IN BUCKFIELD, 


p siding 

s. Mot 

n wrote 
gia or a desire for escape is at work tite At fir 
ever. Portraits, especially of anon 
folk from the otherwise dead pat di the : 
ert a peculiar fascination. One i 
over them, foolishly nodding and s¥tind of 
ulating about what the people werer 
ly like and the lives they must hav 
There is a growing suspicion, 00 an 
borne out by these three books 
Victorian, one turn-of-the-cenluh, Victorian 
from the great Depression—thal isl, w 
cial truthfulness resides in picturéffls Leg 
duced by a photographer who Me ly ( 
his subjects steadily and holds té titoom 


4 Plures 
or awe. i 
affection aMFances 


deat 
born the year of Napoleons l 
Waterloo and did not tà ‘er and 
til 1864, when her daugh Pies nd 
law gave her one of the € 


ME. (CA: 1893) 


2 > > JULIA MARGARET. CAMERON (SELF-PORTRAIT) 


Wing inside the other. "It may 
x Mother, to try to photograph,” 
(ote her fondly. Little did. they 
At first Mother could hardly tell 


One braisnepatives. But she had an eye and 
g and ind of cast-iron ego that always 


field withstand the extreme fury 
affection,” Virginia Woolf wrote 

preface to the first edition in 1926 

lrian Photographs, recalling Mrs. 

im, who was the aunt of her moth- 

picture ffs Leslie Stephen, 

Jiny converting a coal shed into 
pom, Julia Cameron began tak- 

‘lures of family, neighbors and ac- 


aces As the sample gallery 


here shows, however, that group in- 
cluded much of the brains and beauty 
of England, not to mention the New 
World. Some of Mrs. Cameron’s pho- 
tographic subjects were pleased by her 
work. Darwin was charmed when the 
lady presented him with a slightly Ne- 
anderthal forehead. Next-Door Neigh- 
bor Alfred, Lord Tennyson complained 
to Mrs. Cameron: “I can’t go anonymous 
by reason of your confounded photo- 
graphs." He also thought she did a bit 
too much justice to the bags under his 
eyes. Yet he willingly betrayed a famous 
American poet into her clutches, re- 
marking: “Longfellow, you will have to 
do whatever she tells you. TIl come back 
soon and see what is left of you.” 
Victorian Portraits isa reprint of the 
1926 book, with a number of previously 


PAUL CARTER 


WALKER EVANS 


CHARLES DARWIN 
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unpublished photographs added. Virgin- 
ia Woolfs preface alone would be near- 
ly worth the price, along with an essay 
by Roger Fry, the Bloomsbury art critic 
of the period. He begins inauspiciously: 
“The position of photography is uncer- 
tain and uncomfortable ... Yet it will 
not give up its pretentions altogether." 
But he ends by admitting that despite 
her dabbling in Pre-Raphaelite book il- 
lustrations, Julia Cameron's portraits 
will probably outlive most work by the 
painters of her age. 

Mark Silbers Family Album is a 
slender, lineal descendant of The Boy- 
hood Photos of J.-H. Lartigue (1966), 
which re-created the town and country 
life of a rich and gifted Parisian family 
by matching Lartigue's early snapshots 
(1901-14) with his later recollections. Al- 
bum offers the same era in the U.S. The 
pictures were the work of two youthful 
amateurs in the small, once prosperous 
town of Buckfield, Me. The recollections 
—a kind of diafogue—are provided not 


(LEFT) TUBERCULOUS NEW YORK FAMILY, 1936; 
COTTON SHARECROPPER IN ALABAMA, 1935 
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Many Problems. 


Our Daily Water Needs. 
Pipelines Do the Job Better. 


Since ancient times, VN . ERN UN CERT ^ - 229. cities or isolated ES 
people have had to locate eg pete "12. Kubota is there helping 
homes near rivers or other Te Seren Been ee = With a wide pipeline irriga: 
water sources. When there - 77% Me 27 y selection, Water D. 
was no close by stream or Mos S EPI tion and sewage systen™ 
Spring, wells were hand-dug. 3 


Today, there are easier ways. 


Water supply systems — 
pipes, pumps, valves— 


necessity. Our peo 
been involved in su : 
since 1890. Break free: 


_improve life for everyone. E js eS more of life. A friend 
Turn a faucet and you have a R72 Kubotaisa clos 
as much as you need. In large E: i=) you can rely on. 
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Kubota, Ltd.: 


2, Nihonbashi-Muromachi 3-chome. Chuo-ku, Tokyo. Japan 
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^N rs, who are now 
^ m photogr P and a nephew. “I 
Hi put b? Baecca rowed very well 
S eating on a girl in a skiff. 
om uld row the boat across 
5 Se in a week." This un- 
Don of portraits, snap- 
g colle off, cutting ice, cats, 
of su parties quietly grows 
. The printing—in sepia 
P tives—is so lovingly and 
; e nat you can almost spot 
arp aces. 
[ pops aL P Perhaps with the 
man e gue notes for nonrep- 
lion o ainting, no subject lends 
asily to pretentious twad- 
commentary on artistic pho- 
than ‘album is blessedly free of this 
phy: the recollections by 
hat begin Jn This Proud 
ly describes how for eight 
oney from F.D.R.’s New 
hal he was able to send photographers 
pe allacross the U.S. taking pictures. 
M the photographers were Carl 
urs Dorothea Lange, Russell Lee, 
itur Rothstein, Ben Shahn, John Va- 
wand Walker Evans. They took 
o: 270,000 pictures, which, among 
ir things, helped make Americans 
fae of one another, offered lessons in 
ory and agriculture, and brought 
iwmentary still photography to some 
W of pinnacle where art, social 
ise and journalism joined. Many of 
&photographs—of sharecroppers and 
want workers—are justly famous. 
boing his 197 favorites out of so 
any, Stryker, now 80, offers many of 
$. What stands out for the reader 
Hay are the portraits. There-is noth- 
BPondid about them. The subjects 
rt prepared a face to meet the world 
lit all the more revealing as a re- 
`i Paul Carter's formal view of a tu- 
os family in New York is 
“i with an eerie stillness. But the 
ahs a Is certainly marked by what 
i Es as "a natural regard 
shave ignity.” Says Stryker: “Ex- 
lair hee to me that’s the face of 
s Say, look again. You see 


"lose ; 
ain faces Something that transcends 


Ni : 
ied admits that Walker Evans’ 
Ig p OUt from the rest with a kind 
hti cloce ^ But the sharecropper 
RUM Mer P ftom Ler Us Now Praise 
Akt in the Is one of only a few in- 
bl Kirstein book. A pity. Critic Lin- 
Mtia; Was nearly right when he 
“tanim as! Photographs, “even 
brik nes: bureau drawers, 
tir ow S, Signs, seem to be wait- 
ret n patient dignity, posing 
Ie." The last word on all 
oto im however, perhaps 
er in La Agee, Evans’ admir- 
len, = et Us Now Praise Fa- 
My) for ibing his love and ad- 
he ang js. Poor sharecroppers 
es, vans celebrated with 
Camera and the print- 
Wrote: “Above all else, 
asart,” = Timothy Foote 
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teachers should teach. 


Which is why we devised the TIME Education Program: a class- 
room service for social studies teachers who like to stay 
up-to-the-minute on current affairs—without spending hours on 
research and preparation. Yet, the TIME Education Program does 
much more than just heij: je 2ather news; it’s a dynamic and 
integrated approach to c: "6. s;orary issues and events. Here's how 
it works: each student who enrolls in the program receives a 
weekly issue of TIME at half the regular subscription price; the 
teacher receives a series of free monthly teaching aids in addition 
to a complimentary desk copy of TIME each week. 

While TIME provides an easy-to-read weekly summation of 
national and international news, the monthly teaching aids focus on 
the crisis areas, news events and themes which are particularly 
meaningful to young people. 

If you'd like to know more about the TEP—and there is a lot 
more—just fill in the coupon and mail it today. 

1 Find out how far-.TIME can go in your classroom—and how fa 
your students can go on the TER... ` 


Cut out and post to: 
TIME Education Program, C.P.O. Box 88, Tokyo, Japan 


Please send me information about The TIME Education Program. 


Miss, Mrs., Mr. 
School Name 


Schoo! Address 


Country Postcode 
City 
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“I flew KLM to Amste rdam. And Zurich. 


late Prawn Macao on a DCS, attended a congress in The 
saw the f7th-century canal houses of the merchant Pring 

a rough diamond transformed into a brilliant gem ang fis 
wearing wooden shoes at Volendam.’ 


The Chinese optician who found 
Amsterdam such a surprising place to visit 
and KLM such a nice way to get there. 


_ Thad to go to Europe oni.” 
First to Holland for an Optician 
congress in The Hague, and af 
to Zurich. On the advice of my 


Kong on flight KL802, Throud 
that flight I was made unexpet 
comfortable. The cabin crews, 
genuinely friendly, the purser |. 
experienced, while my stewardé y 3 


of offering me the choice bet 

European and Asian food. 

latter, Prawn Macao, with í 

Fried Rice, only to wish J cou 
both. | 

BU. eight o'clock oa Sk 

day morning, We arrived? NA 

Amsterdam’s surprising y E 

international airport. e "Na 

so simple. 

A walk along a 

moving sidewalk. M 

A short wait for 

my luggage. 

A porter to carry $ 

it, find me 

a taxi and I was 

on my way. 
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1 wenty DU AM 1 
| a 5 into my otel. 
- qnem king 1n 
l il s chee rated, gabled, 
f- the-century 


out t 


D re 
us old city, I was ready to 


local nightlife. I was quite 
by * for behind one of those 
^ /) narrow, 


/ rather 
fh. / *, serious 
ES looking 


x 2 B facades 
I found 
myself at 
the heart 
| Crew Seed, of an 
purser 


stewarte, trip to Marken and 


i, an island and a fishing: 
Rye on the IJsselmeer. \ 
und a real old Holland ] 
Rople still dress as J 
| *ys did and houses 
stilts to protect 
‘A the water. And 


and felt 


j i re 
WY lhad 
wet to 
BR Bii eress in 


thoy hi 
at; t 
m hn Iw 


The Hague. 
85 past being 


bg et Surpries 1: 
“lties Uprising little country, 


ning T € congress centre 
Neo ` ^Otal seati à 

Ple Ty, ating capacity 
Wo cinemas and a 
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chamber music hall. Six-language 
facilities in both the theatre and main 
auditorium as well as all visual aids. 
And so the list went on. 

Tuesday morningin .— 
Amsterdam I made a tour L2 
of a diamond factory. 
First I was guided, in 
English, through the entire 


gem. Then I was shown such ait, 

amazing selection of amond Sa 
rings that at last I succumbed and NN 
(Well, I reasoned, if one thing is to bé 
learned from the clever Dutch, it's how 

to invest your money.) 


In the afternoon I took another 
tour. This time round thé canals and 
harbour in one of the special glass- 
topped boats. As we passed the 
magnificent œ houses of the 17th- 

| century merchant 
li 2” princes, I felt I 
_ was being floated 


entertaining and 
informative 
history lesson 
of my life. 
z That evening, 
f I was invited 


| by a colleague 
i 1 from the 
" | congress to a 


perfor- 
mance 


celebrated Concert- 

gebouw Orchestra. 

Perhaps the orchestra 
or perhaps the exceptional acoustics, 


but it was certainly a perfor- <== 


mance to remember. And after- 


wards, in a 


VN 


charming little restaurant 
next door, I was treated to some of the 
best European food I've ever tasted. 

On Wednesday morning I hurried, 
somewhat reluctantly, back to Schiphol 
Airport in order to allow myself time 
for the Tax Free Shop. The largest, 
least expensive centre of its kind, 
it certainly seemed to display all the 
best buys Europe has to offer. 

Next it was time to board the plane 
to Zurich. While settling into my seat 
I found this 
map. I was 
really quite 
interested, 
never having 
realized how 
centrally 
Amsterdam is 


to the rest of Europe. 

I was hardly surprised, though. 
By then, I don't think anything about 
Holland, Amsterdam of KLM would 
have surprised me. 


x 


Announcement. 
It's now some months since this : 

, Chinese optician came to Holland. 
If he was to come'again today; 
he'd have no problem doing all the 
things he did then, notwithstanding 
the present energy situation. 
The central heating is still on. 
"The hot water flows in the hotels. 
Cars are on the roads seven days a 
week and can still be hired with 
enaugh fuel for visitors. You can 
still enjoy the nightlife in Amsterdam 
or Rotterdam. So, if you want to do 
all the things - or more - that this 
Chinese optician did when he 
came last year, you can. See your 
travel agent for full details about 

E x yourtrip to Holland. 


| | » The reliable airline of those surprising Dutch. 
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one selling cigarette : os 
in the world. 
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| 3 Is Dot the fact that she took the time to end a small boy's boredom 
| with a little lesson in the art of origami paper folding. As a JAL hostess, that I 
I her duty. It is the fact that it is her pleasure, too. And therefore yours. 

| We never forget how important you are. 4 EN 
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ht 

isarm in the Age of 
To is like telling two men 
"Ito train for an all-out fight. 
[dns will recognize the other S 
a 25 down. But just like two 
ac hting instinct, they will 

ther's brains out 


[is^ 
folly to cut back on the defense 
jl fo HAR e of economy. Our first 
[xin d always be the defense of the 
iy shot De is it to have spent billions 
BUS te cities and then, because of 
M defense, see these same cit- 
a mushroom cloud? 


A j{don't think I've ever been so damned 

Tm ;life! After spending the day try- 
I. cope with the truckers’ strike, wait- 

AY. vain at the gas station, I come home 

rad your article about an $86 billion 
fenditure for defense. When will we un- 
fund that the willingness to defend our 
fairy is in direct proportion to the qual- 
hilife at home? We must attend—and 
lio rectifying our problems here, and 
bellwith defense. 

HARRY H. BEECHER 
| Samford, Conn. 


iltis about time the American people 
itupto a few facts about our so-called 
inte’ with Russia. Détente is just a 
[rto disguise the real purpose of Russia's 

goal, which is to rule the world. We 
Ext afford to be lulled into a false sense 
xurity; it could mean total disaster. 

RUTH M. GILBERT. 

Tucson, Ariz. 


D have never scen, and I would like to 

pels discussion by responsible and 

|. nt persons of what they think would 

CEN opted out of the arms race 

What i bea world military power. 

Jy tlle we should unilaterally disarm, 
^o, your DIIS weapons, and main- 

ia Would te army within our borders? 
Emp, SpPEN? Frankly, I do not 
lero) ould happen. I cannot see Rus- 
x: 38 us just for the fun of it. 


YJANE CO 
| Aurora, pi COCHRAN 


"Nered Species 


J Aso th; 
ihe ipi rd-generation cattle and sheep 
Joli; $996 I should be sheepish about 
Il] We Oot killed a ovale 
ly , ate the coyote; we ad- 
l ati nhet him. RENA our fam- 
Manca ro ust about reached the end 
“ological Bee Our ability to sustain 
alance with the contribution 
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“PO Box RAUS Department, TIME Mag- 

i Tele, Japan, TIME Asia is 

KM Y Time Inc., 541 N. Fairbanks 
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LS dele Pion price in individual coun- 
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ered c. Erdiona pages of regional 
Ql 

Yol. 103 NE for as follows: Na- 
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we have made in ewes and lambs to the coy- 
ote. We plan to abandon raising sheep and 
Join those who would have them become 
an endangered species in America 

But you will miss us. As the sheep men 
leave the scene and no longer finance pred- 
ator-control programs, the adaptable coy- 
ote will soon develop an increasing taste for 
antelope, deer and elk. These will be the 
next to fec] the impact of being the sacri 
fice species. 

DAVID A. FLITNER 

President 

Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation 

Greybull, Wyo 


Sir / Most coyotes do not eat sheep: some 
undoubtedly do. However, it is ridiculous 
to conduct a wasteful war on public lands 
and natural forests with poison, booby traps 
and aerial gunnery against the entire coy- 
ote population just to eliminate a few sheep 
killers. 

We have developed a rational alterna- 
tive. We fed some coyotes a lamb pattie 
treated with a toxic salt, This made them 
sick, but they soon recovered. After one or 
at most two treatments, these sheep killers 
refused to attack lambs. 

The main advantage of this method is 
that it is directed specifically at sheep kill- 
ers. Our data show that these resourceful 
and handsome feral dogs will not kill what 
they would not eat. 

JOHN GARCIA 

Professor of Psychology and 

Psychiatry 

University of California 

Los Angeles 

CARL GUSTAVSON 

Graduate Research Associate 

University of Utah 

Salt Lake City 


Statesmen of the Road 


Sir / America's truckers [Feb. 18] are the 
first statesmen to appear on the scene since 
Martin Luther King and Bobby Kennedy. 
They are trying to help all of us fight in- 
flation by asking for a price rollback instead 
of following the politicians’ advice to pass 
the huge price increases on to us. What a 
miscarriage of justice that the present Con- 
gress is siding with oil companies and not 
with these heroic drivers. 

NANCY W. SUNDERLAND 

Peru, N.Y. 


Sir / How about those truckers! Aren't they 
the guys of "America, Love Itor Leave It! 
fame of a few years back? 

RICHARD F. BURNS 

Wilbraham, Mass. 


Only Hope for Europe 


Sir / Your article "By Disunity Possessed" 
[Feb. 11] is typical of the fundamental. mis- 
understandings most Americans have of 
European political integration. as though 
such integration is implicitly desirable. e 

France is the only nation in the arca 
with a truly effective foreign policy. indes 
pendent ol bipolar influences, But the 
double standard is such that when De 
Gaulle recognized China and SS 
ward détente with Russia, he was wide y 
criticized; when Nixon did the same thing. 
he was hailed as a peacemaker. me. 

If there is any hope for Europe sspe ak : 
ing with a strong and CHIeeuxe vons in t te 
world, it can only be in the political orm ae $ 
vocated by France: a compact between the 


JAB. 
]ranspacific 


IR 
arevery well 


connected. 


The pride of our fleet, 
JAL' aristocrats of the air, our 
747 Garden jets, are indeed 
well-connected both sides of the 
Pacific. From all over S.E. Asia 
JAL flights connect with 747s 
flying to Tokyo, Honolulu and 
San Francisco daily from 
Hong Kong, and from Tokyo 
daily to San Francisco, 
Honolulu, and Los Angeles. 
And any way, all the way, with 
JAL' legendary service those 
Transpacific hours fly by. 


We never forget 
how important you are. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
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states, not some faceless amalgam of re- 
gions governed by a parliamentary regime 
of bankrupt political parties, speaking Es- 
peranto and cast adrift from their rich cul- 
tural and intellectual heritages. 

KEVIN M. CAPE 

Eugene, Ore. 


International Image 


Sir / In your Essay on impeachment or res- 
ignation [Feb. 4] it was noted that many 
Americans are hesitant to impeach the Pres- 
ident because it would be harmful to the 
American international image. As a Cana- 
dian now living abroad. I am convinced that 
the image of the U.S. would be greatly en- 
hanced if Congress were to impeach a dis- 
honest and incompetent leader. Failure to 
do so would serve to indicate that the Amer- 
ican people are spineless and their political 
system is a sham. 

BRIAN HUNSBERGER 

Barbados, W.I. 


The Devil Was Laughing 


Sir / When watching The Exorcist, | was 
sure that God, too, felt bemused, and the 
Devil was laughing his head off. At any rate, 
the audience at a West Springfield theater 
giggled and laughed when it was supposed 
to faint and vomit [Feb. 11]. 

FREDERICK O, TRUMP 


arm himself With a kni 
not to venture forth x 
thieve might be on th E 
the beeve on the hoove AG 
proofed that even a be ane 
one live. And who ns 
peaceable tableau is Pes Per 
peef. E 
BILLY AGUETTANT 


Stuttgart, West Germany 


A Positive Force 


Sir / I was ver disappo; 

"Smooth Succession n 
mon leadership [Jan, 14) ic 
to understand why many of ( 
of today spend so much time aj 
tear down some of the remaining 
for good in our world. ^ne ini 

Whether Time wa 

not, the Mormon Chureh pa 
itive force in influencing Strone 
ues and family unity and has be 


ed to relieving social Problems sing } 
" 


formation in 1830. 
JESS AXSON 
Munich, West Germany 


Useful Spending 


Sir / Juxtaposing the summary of th; 
million cost of investigating Watergate 


the review of the $86 billion defense} 
get [Feb. 11] is instructive. The former; 
one-time expense for investigating a pr 
sion of some of the ideals which the 
partment of Defense is supposed tobe 
tecting. The Watergate investigation u 
therefore represents some of the mosu 
ful spending of taxpayers’ money everds 
and is worth the cost many times over. 

PIERRE E. BISCAYE 

Westwood, N.J. 


South Hadley, Mass. 
licis Cep sa Sir / The preoccupation with the occult that 
is currently sweeping all segments of soci- 
ety may well presage a new age—a dark one. 
J.V. MCSHIRLEY 
New Castle, Ind. 


Name (first) 


Address 


Sir / It is curious that TIME chose to exhib- 
it only photographs of women "enjoying" 
The Exorcist. Are we to infer that the male 
reactions were too ghastly to publish? 
MARGARET F. MARAMARCO 
Chicago 


City 


Country Postcode 
G7 0320 J 
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Sir / The impeachable crime that the 
gress, the experts and the news uu. 
such difficulty defining is readily a 
by the American middle-class DET d 
is spending $8 million of our ms 
the end is not in sight) on a mammo™ 

planned fishing expedition. 
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Sir / Again I am amazed and moved by the 
courage of Alexander Solzhenitsyn. His re- 
fusal to conceal or distort the truth, even at 
the risk of losing his life, his family and his 
country, is the ultimate in heroism. In this 
deeply disturbed period of our history, per- 
haps we should all pause to note the valor 
of a single man who cannot be intimidated 
into sacrificing his principles. 

LINDA CARMITCHEL 

Albion, Mich. 


Let Them Freeze 


Sir / I find it difficult to sympathize with the 
people in the Northeast over the oil short- 
age [Feb. 11]. There are vast reserves off 
the Atlantic coast which the Federal Gov- 
ernment should lease now, not next year. If 
the Northeastern states try to block such ef- 
forts, then I say let them freeze in the dark. 

I see no reason why Texas, Louisiana 
or any other state should be forced to suf- 
fer shortages by sharing with those who 


have plenty but refuse to let it be developed. 
JACK W. HAYDEN 
Houston 


Thieve on the Moof 


Sir / How delightfully bucolic the scene 
evoked by Robert Hughes [Feb. 4] of a 19th 
century American “painting a fat beeve." 
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So who should be imp 
else but the Democrati 
Congress? 

ELIZABETH CURRIER 

Delaware, Ohio 


An Alternative 


j imi 

Sir / Your “Daylight Disaster 
l 1] sets up the same false lien 
by some politicians: 2 | 
Time or kill children. 
other alternative: change 
This is what the intelligen 
our community has done. 

JOHN MONACO JR. 

Sarasota, Fla. 
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The McDonnell Douglas DG10... 
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demands on routes from 170 n.m. 


to intercontinental ranges. 

Compared to the biggest 
4-engine jetliners flying typical 
transcontinental routes, a 
DC-10 tri-jet can save at 
least 16,600,000 litres of fuel 
in one year, or enough for 
1,000 flights between New York 
and Chicago in a DC-10. 

The DC-10's advanced- 
technology engines leave no 
smoke in the sky. And in actual 
operating environment tests at 


airports around the world, 
it proved it is the quietest of 
the big jets. 

The DC-10 is just one 
good example of how 
McDonnell Douglas is helping 
to meet man's challenges — in 
transportation, national 
defense, space, communi- 
cations, and other fields where 
our aerospace technology 
pays dividends for everybody, 
year after year after year. 


...it saves fuel, reduces noise, 
leaves no smoke in the sky, 
and costs less to fly. 


MCDONNELL DOUGLAS) 
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To Renault, a car isn’t just a pretty face. Nor is 
it merely four wheels, an engine, disc brakes, and 
independent suspension. Renault's concept of a 
Car is based on human values: Safety, reliability, 
practicability—qualities not easily perceived at 
first glance, but critical to owner satisfaction. 

In a World crowded with pretty cars, Renault’s 
philosophy is designed for the thinking car buyer. 
And to find him, the French automobile manu- 
facturer has evolved a long range Strategy that 
includes several of TIME's international editions. 
It isn't so much the fact that an overwhelming 


TIME , 


rings © 


majority of TIME readers from Alice Se ig thal 


Austria own cars. What matters to po: kin 
a high percentage of TIME readers aa put talk 
of people who not only listen to idea n 
about them, too. In a word, opinionmake ore tha" 
Each Renault ad in TIME reaches ™ women 
3,750,000 community leaders—men it 13,38 
with annual average family income a : 
80% of whom have university or ONE : 
ing. And this audience of affluent hich Renê 
all over the world, is just the one on W 
wants to make its marque. 
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_ Putting together a TIME cover can produce a spirited clash of view- 
points among writers, editors, correspondents and reporter-research- 
ers—one that ultimately serves to balance and enhance the finished 

Story. Such was the case in dealing with the complex and contro- 
-dey Donovan TS po versial subject of psychic phenomena. Los Angeles Correspondent 
"Board: Andrew Heiske Richard Duncan was particularly open in his approach. One day at 

gnes R; Shepley ittee: James A. Linen : U.C.L.A., Duncan submitted himself to Kirlian photography. a pro- 
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a Rt International: Charles B. Beor cess for measuring psychic energy. Although there were too few ex- 
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pa president, Magazines : posures to prove or disprove anything to his satisfaction, Duncan 
"P 


Roy E. Larsen Y was interested to see that the developed film of his fingertips showed 
: ‘blotchy, whorled or spiky "coronas" that corresponded to his dif- 
- fering emotional states. 
À P MANAGING EOL ORE bs ArScamon Senior Editor Leon Jaroff, on the other hand, brought rigorous sci- 
BM cor, Edward L- Jamieson, A e NES S s entific standards to his judgments on the story, and an admitted pre- 
seu oa tonal dB: Kris, Marshalli Tosk oe eae disposition to skepticism. “Belief in these matters,” he feels, “is less a 
Nef yl Schecter function of intelligence than of psychological need.” Although he firm- 
Editor Jerrold l Z Jackson- ; ly believes that even such 
nal Editor: L Birnbaum. Associate: Curtis Prendergast. widespread phenomena as 


Editor: Jesse He 1 
4 Atwater, William Bender, Clell Bryant, Gilbert AR 3 Xa 
DITORS: James 4 Clarke, Joy Cocks, Spencer Davidson, Wil- déjà vu and precognitive 
'M. Duffy, Jose M. Ferrer Ill, Frederic Golden, James 1 > 
ner Martha hes, RS James TA E dreams will eventually yield 
das Kaner, Ed Magnuson, Frank B, Merrick, Mayo Mohs, to rational analysis, he can- 
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grom, Borton ee PP not rationally explain why, 
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Wm Rondall, Clare M. Rosen, Philip Taubman, Mark 1 1 
BIRLNE ome? EAT hit, Roger Wolmeth to go off, making him late 
jp, 


BAIER-RESEARCHERS: Marylois Purdy Vega (Chief), Nancy I. Willioms for work. 
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Bees Ursula Nadasdy, posa Silverman. E ar E the mysterious force that 
: Priscilla B. er, Audrey Ball, Patricia Beckert, Jean Bergerud, 1 * G $ 
flaman, Margaret G. Boeth Nancy ees Qu, Apae Sonane glitched TIME'S complex, 

ld Dorion, Gail Eisen, Lea ianks Gordon, Patricia N. Gor- dz e i: 

pcre! Heck, RC Ho ica Marion Knox, Sara C. Medina, Nancy New- computerized copy- process 
pi Roflely, Betty Suyker, F. Sydnor Vanderschmidt, Rosemarie T. ing system on closing night 
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eed Draper, Robert L. Goldstein, Georgia Harbison, Amanda Moac- , E 
ÈC Melniosh, Alexandra Mezey, Brigid O'Hara-Forster, Hilary Ost- ment that our psychic 
Worio Rainert, Susan M. ‘Reed, Alexandra Henderson Rich, Jay Ro- ‘phenomena story was fed 


ms Eonita’Siverd, Anna Sosnowski, Zona Sparks, Mary Themo, Cassie : : ; : 
\ Edward Tivnan, Deon M. Vallsfy SI ana S. Washburn: Gene- into 1t. Against astronomi- 
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pyr SRAELI TROOPS DANCE THE HORA TO CELEBRATE LEAVING EGYPTIAN TERRITORY 


iq forthe major figures involved in the 


dle East peace effort, there was no 
ent fuel shortage last week—at 
forjets. First, Foreign Ministers Is- 
Fahmy of Egypt and Omar Saqqaf 
udi Arabia flew to Washington to 
‘with Secretary of State Henry 


“pp meer. Four days later, Kissinger 


Kd in on Mexico City for a con- 


ke F 5 : : 
- Tof Latin American foreign min- 
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Wate 
: M se last we 


pee he called for “a new era of 
VERRE in the hemisphere. At 
us migeen was to return to 
3s n Jer a day or so before fly- 
again to the paddle East for an- 
i “shuttle diplomacy” 
nahe Damascus, Jerusalem and 
ls ation S expected to announce 
TA Bp ull diplomatic relations 
Amazi ypt and the U.S. 
othe & Precision. Meanwhile, 
re, Pa ane chiefs of state were in 
of Islami an, for a three-day sum- 
Ic-nation leaders. Despite 


i 
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auspices of the meeting, one 


© prj > 
cipal topics would clearly be 


Min, PPE 
Jm, 4 1S next on the peace nego- 


the conference got under 
Ot ac ek, it could already claim 
Ognie o Ment: Pakistan offi- 
Ding wn Bangladesh, its former 
Singer; ich broke away in 1971. 
: I$ plainly worried that the 
wuda d Peace in the Middle 
i momentum. On at least 

ng Tay though, advances are 
ade. The Egyptian-Israeli 


"ba 

Be 

Wy rent Worked out by Kissinger 
as proceeded with a pre- 


mazes veteran U.N. observ- 


ers, accustomed to tiresome hassles in 
carrying out international agreements. 
Last week the remaining units of Isra- 
el’s invasion force withdrew from the 
West Bank of the Suez Canal. Embla- 
zoned with signs saying GOODBYE AF- 
RICA, HELLO TEL AVIV, tanks, halftracks 
and packed buses rumbled in a dusty pa- 
rade across the last causeway, which is 
being left intact for the Egyptians. One 
group of paratroopers dived into the ca- 
nal and swam across. “That is the way 
we came, and that is the way we are 
going back,” said a half-naked soldier 
to newsmen. 

Under the next and final phase of 
the withdrawal agreement, which is 
scheduled to be completed by March 5, 
the Israelis will pull back from the ca- 
nal entirely, and a thinly manned line 
of Egyptians will secure the East Bank, 
thereby retaining for Cairo territory that 
it last controlled in 1967. In expectation 
of that symbolic gain, Egypt's President 
Anwar Sadat last week hailed the out- 
come of the war as "the first genuine 
Arab victory in the past 500 years." At 
President Sadat’s side, significantly, was 
Libya’s maverick strongman Colonel 
Muammar Gaddafi, who had gone to 
Cairo to make a surprising public apol- 
ogy for having criticized Egypts con- 
duct of the war and its subsequent ne- 
gotiations with Israel. 

Until now, there has been no move- 
ment toward Israeli-Syrian disengage- 
ment. Israel has insisted that Syria make 
available a list of Israeli prisoners of war 
before negotiations begin—something 


Sytie bo darte ae oo 


it gets an assurance that the Israelis will 
withdraw from Syrian land. But Egypts 
Fahmy and Saudi Arabia's Saqqaf re- 
portedly took to Washington an Arab 
proposal for disengagement along the 
Golan Heights. The terms of the pro- 
posal were not made public, but it was 
assumed that Syria had agreed to turn 
over the P.O.W. list. 

Kissinger very much needs a dip- 
lomatic breakthrough on the Golan 
Heights disengagement; otherwise, his 
fragile design for a Middle East set- 
tlement may fall apart. The problem 
is not made significantly easier by Is- 
raeli Prime Minister Golda Meir's dif- 
ficulties in putting together a viable 
government (see following story). "Lets 
face it," said an Israeli foreign min- 
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“Some man, that Kissinger . . - 
Goes day and night.” 


istry official last week, “we do not have 
very much to gain from a withdrawal 
on the Syrian front." While Jerusalem 
has. in fact, indicated some willingness 
to compromise on territory that Israel 
captured in October. it has vowed not 
to surrender any of the areas occupied 
during the 1967 war. Recent plans, in 
fact, call for doubling Israeli settlements 
on the Heights. 

Syrian President Hafez Assad last 
week reiterated his government's deter- 
mination to recover all of its occupied 
territory. As reported by the Beirut dai- 
ly Al Bayraq, he offered to repatriate 
the P.O.W.s “if Israel fulfills the Gene- 
ya Convention” and allows the repatri- 
ation of 170.000 refugees to the Golan 
Heights—meaning all of the Syrians 
who have had to leave their homes since 
the 1967 war. Assad further declared 
that Syria was committed to regaining 
the Heights “even if we fight 100 wars.” 

American Promises. Still, the pres- 
sures on both sides to come to an un- 
derstanding are great. The U.S. is anx- 
ious to end the Arab oil embargo and 
needs Israels cooperation. The Arabs 
have not yet laid down specific condi- 
tions for such a move, but Foreign Min- 
ister Saqqaf remarked in Washington 
last week: ^Once we see that intentions 

are good, the embargo might be lifted." 
In fact, leaders of the oil-producing na- 
tions meeting at Lahore are expected 
to recommend to next month's session 
of the O.A.P.E.C. (Organization of Arab 
Petroleum Exporting Countries) that 
the ban on exports to the U.S. be lifted. 

If that happens, much of the credit 
will belong to Sadat. He has unmistak- 
ably indicated that he wants a peace set- 
tlement, but he has also served notice 
that Egypt will not return to the Ge- 
neva talks without Syria. As one source 
close to the Egyptian President put it, 
“Sadat is trying to commit the US. not 
with threats and pressure, but by accept- 
ing fully American promises. That puts 
a heavy responsibility on the American 
government." 
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ISRAEL 


Mrs. Meir's House Divideg 


"It hasn't been such a good eve- 
ning," said Prime Minister Golda Meir 
ruefully, as she arrived for a meeting 
with Israel's. President Ephraim Katzir 
—beating the legal deadline for form- 
ing a new government by only 45 min- 
utes, Mrs. Meir’s remark was something 
of an understatement. Despite almost 
two months of intense negotiations, she 
had been unable to form a broad-based 
coalition and was forced to announce 
the first minority government in Isra- 
el’s history. Her Labor Party, which won 
51 seats in the election last December, 
along with two allied splinter groups will 
have-only 58 seats in the 120-member 
Knesset. . 

So hurried had Mrs. Meir's last-min- 
ute deliberations been that she was not 
able to say, even at that eleventh hour, 
who would be in or out of her new Cab- 
inet. Angry at criticism within the Labor 
Party of his handling of the Yom Kip- 
pur War, Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan had pulled an Achilles-like with- 
drawal and announced that he would 
not serve in the next Cabinet "under ex- 
isting conditions"—meaning, presum- 
ably, that he would pout on the side- 
lines until the critics said that they were 
sorry. “I have asked him, I am asking 
him, and 1 will ask him to serve in the 
new Cabinet,” a weary Meir told report- 
ers. "And I hope he will do so." 

Ata time when Israel needs a broad 
consensus government to carry out the 


. delicate peace talks in Geneva, Labor's 


traditional ally, the National; Religious 
Party (ten Knesset seats), refused to join 
Mrs. Meir because of a theological dis- 
pute over the definition of who is a Jew. 
The Religious Party demanded that La- 
bor support a change in the Law of Re- 
turn* under which Israel would. refuse 


*Which states that any Jew is automatically eli- 
gible for Israeli citizenship. 
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EXILES 


The Unexpected Perils of Freedom 


As Alexander Solzheni > 
pared to make the best of ET 
exile from Russia last week, he encoun- 
tered an unexpected peril in his new- 
found freedom. It was the inescapable 
presence of Western journalists, news 
photographers and TV cameramen, who 
threatened to engulf the writer at every 
step. Long accustomed toa cloistered ex- 
Istence in a hostile environment, he was 
at first bewildered and then angered by 
the sudden glare of world publicity. Al- 
though he insisted that he would give 
no interviews, newsmen dogged him 
from Germany to Switzerland, hoping 
for some exclusive pose or pearl of 
wisdom. 

Part of the trouble was Solzheni- 
tsyn's incomprehension of the fiercely 
competitive character of the 
Western press. One day last 
week he turned to the doz- 
ens of TV crewmen jostling 
for position and inquired: 
“Why do you fight so much?” 
Puzzled by the complaint of 
a Reuters correspondent that 
the rival Associated Press 
man had been granted a MS 
statement, Solzhenitsyn of- § y 
fered meager consolation: ‘ 
“Don’t worry. Soon everyone 
will get the whole text from 
the A.P." 

He bristled as journalists 
pressed, 60 strong, onto a Zu- 
rich tramcar with him. He 
was visibly annoyed when, at 
Sunday Mass in the Benedic- 
tine abbey in Einsiedeln, 
photographers darted among 
chanting monks to get pic- 
tures of the deeply religious 
writer. Finally, Solzheni- 
tsyn's patience snapped. 
When two French photogra- 
phers zeroed in for closeups 
on the street, he exploded: 
«You are worse than the KGB [Soviet se- 
cret police]!”” He was further enraged by 
an inaccurate report that a newsman 
had brought him a letter from his wife 
in Moscow. “I am accustomed to all 
kinds of slander in the Soviet press that 
no one in the country has the power to 
correct or refute,” he said, "but I never 
expected such irresponsibility in the 
West." 

In Zurich. he managed a temporary 
escape. On a stroll with the wife of his 
Swiss lawyer, Fritz Heeb, he dismissed 
newsmen by saying that he was simply 
going to buy some vegetables. He then 
fled to the railway station and took a 
train to Copenhagen. Solzhenitsyn was 
en route to Norway to find a house for 
himself and his family, probably one 
that was deep in n remote and inac- 

ible countryside. 
ar spite of his unsuccessful struggle 

rivacy, Solzhenitsyn expressed 
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SOLZHENITSYN IN COPENHAGEN 
An old tree transplanted. 


measured optimism about his exile in 
the West. “It is not hopeless,” he told 
one reporter. “Even old trees, when they 
are transplanted, take root in a new 
place.” Mainly he was concerned about 
his family. He phoned his wife Natalya 
in Moscow every day, as she prepared 
to join him, together with their three 
sons, Stepan, 5 months, Ignat, 16 
months, and Yermolai, 3, plus her son by 
a previous marriage, Dmitri, 12, her 
mother, and Solzhenitsyn's 80-year-old 
aunt. Although Soviet Premier Aleksei 
Kosygin had publicly stated that there 
would be no obstacles to the family's de- 
parture, Solzhenitsyn was worried about 
the precious collection of books and doc- 
uments he had left behind in Russia. He 
needed the material to complete the cy- 
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cle of historical novels he began with Au- 
gust 1914. Their loss would mean "spir- 
itual murder,” he said, warning that if he 
should thus be prevented from writing 
about the past, he would write about the 
present. "For that," he added, "I need 
noarchives." 

Increased Alarm. Now even more E 
than before his exile, Solzhenitsyn is de- 
termined that The Gulag Archipelago, 
his monumental study of Soviet repres- 
sion, should reach the Soviet people. Just 
before his deportation, he taped an ex- 
cerpt from an unpublished part of Gulag E 
fora BBC broadcast to the U.S.S.R. Last — 
week he met with his Paris publisher to 
arrange for publication of the wholesev- — — 
en-part work, of which only two sec- . 
tions have appeared in the West. At the _ 
same time, the Kremlin was showing in- - 
creasing alarm at the spread of Gulag 
in the Soviet Union via Wester a 
wave radio broadcasts, smugg 
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and unofficial samizdat (self-published) 
underground circulation. 

To help Party activists counter the 
effects of Gulag s revelations, the Soviet 
authorities printed what amounted to an 
official samizdat edition. Thousands of 
copies of Gulag were distributed to top 
Party officials, newspaper editors and 
other ideological apparatchiks, who pre- 
sumably will use them to better prepare 
their rebuttal. Meanwhile press attacks 
on Solzhenitsyn continued. Letters pub- 
lished in all the Soviet papers branded 
him a “traitor,” while the head of the 
Russian Writers Union confidently as- 
serted that Solzhenitsyn was headed for 
“inglorious oblivion” in the West. 

Merely possessing a copy of Gulag 
has become a dangerous offense for or- 
dinary Soviet citizens, and dissidents 
who have defended Gu/ag may soon be 
punished. Western experts believe that 
Physicist Andrei Sakharov and Histo- 
rian Roy Medvedev may be forced into 

exile for their praise of the book. One. 
of Solzhenitsyn’s more obscure defend- 
ers, Writer Vladimir Voinovich, a for- 
mer railway worker, has been expelled 
from the Soviet Writers Union. 

Timid Choice. One Russian writer 
who rather surprisingly came to Solzhe- 
nitsyn’s defense was Yevgeny Yevtu- 
shenko, the angry Establishment poet 
who has been notably servile toward the 
Kremlin in recent years. After learning 
of Solzhenitsyn’s arrest, Yevtushenko 
sent what he described as “a polite and 
mild” telegram to Party Chief Leonid 
Brezhnev. In it, he expressed his anx- 
lety about the writers fate and how it 
might affect the U.S.S.R.’s prestige. 

As a result, a scheduled Soviet TV 


‘show about Yevtushenko was canceled 


and he was given an angry summons 
from the Writers Union. Yevtushenko 
refused the union's demand that he pub- 
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YEVGENY YEVTUSHENKO 
Making a choice. 


licly denounce Solzhenitsyn. Instead, he 
circulated a letter of protest about the 
cancellation of his show, in which he 
expressed “bitter disagreement with 
parts of Gulag. Yet he argued for dis- 
closure of "the bloody crimes of the Sta- 
lin era documented in the terrifying 
pages” of Gulag. Echoing one of Sol- 
zhenitsyn’s recent appeals, the poet 
wrote: “In our timidity, let each of us 
make a choice whether to consciously 
remain a servant of falsehood or to 
cast off the lies and become an honest 
man worthy of respect by our children 
and our contemporaries.” 

Although Solzhenitsyn’s deportation 
created scarcely a dent in East-West re- 
lations, the Soviets tried to blame pos- 
sible future disturbance on Solzhenitsyn 
himself. An 8,000-word article in Lit- 
erary Gazette last week suggested that 
the writer and other dissidents must be 
held responsible for any setbacks in the 
course of détente. There was, however, 
little cause for Kremlin concern. Dip- 
lomats in most major European capi- 
tals generally agreed that the Soviets 
acted with a degree of restraint in ex- 
iling Solzhenitsyn rather than liquidat- 
ing him, as would have happened under 
Stalin. One measure of détente, argued 
a high-ranking State Department offi- 
cial, is “that Solzhenitsyn is now speak- 
ing to the Western press and is not in 
Siberia or in prison.” 


EUROPE 


France Shakes the 


Foundations 


In Washington, some U.S. foreign 
policy experts—at least in private— 
called it a cheap grandstand play with- 
out any substance. British diplomats 
spoke darkly about "bankruptcy and iso- 
lation.” From Brussels, there were dis- 
creet mutterings by Eurocrats about “an- 
other blow to the concept of unity.” In 
Paris, the conservative, pro-government 
daily Le Figaro warned that the Com- 
mon Market was on the brink of a “Eu- 
ropean Waterloo.” The cause of the com- 
ments was France's decision, forcefully 
defended at the Washington Energy Con- 
ference by Foreign Minister Michel Jo- 
bert (TIME, Feb. 25), to seek its own 
solution to the oil shortage. Last week, 
as repercussions from the French "go it 
alone" performance continued to rumble 
through Western Europe, TIME’s chief 
European correspondent William Rade- 
maekers sent this analysis; 


Crises are nothing new to Europe, 
particularly in recent months. But the 
Jobert position was significant precisely 
because the Community has been re- 
cently battered with problems that seem 
to have no solutions, or more accurate- 
ly, without any political will to help 
solve them. Coming after the unseemly 
Scramble for special oil deals in the Mid- 
dle East, the sudden French decision to 

ar 
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fluence, or rather, to use j 

I like better, her presences PE 
___ France's special interest in the Med- 
iterranean was very much on Pompi- 
dou’s mind long before the oil crisis and 
the Middle East war. He seems to be- 
lieve that America, by its very presence 
in that area, overwhelms French diplo- 
macy. Pompidou no longer claims a spe- 
cial relationship with Southeast Asia or 
Latin America, as De Gaulle did. But 
he finds France blocked in its own back- 
yard, where its geography and history 
should give it a natural advantage. He 
I$, 1n sum, dead serious about a lack ofin- 
terest in cooperating with the U.S. in 
the Middle East, and he wanted Jobert 
to make that point clear in Washington. 


BRITAIN 


The Thinking Man's 
Election 


Coatless in a raw February wind, the 
Prime Minister hoisted himself onto the 
back ofa green Land Rover in the court- 
yard of the North Ealing Conservative 
Club. The wind had long since whipped 
the hand-lettered WELCOME TED HEATH 
sign from the club's red-tiled roof, but 
his audience of 150 constituency work- 
ers loyally shivered through Heath's 
homiletic. Winding up the set-piece 
campaign talk, he proclaimed that 
thanks to the oil that will be gushing 
from the North Sea before the end of 
the decade, “we are going to be one of 
the fortunate countries in the West.” 

That was about the only good news 
that Heath could offer British voters as 
he took his bid for a new five-year man- 
date down to the wire. Amid a nation- 
wide coal miners’ strike and a govern- 
ment-ordered three-day work week, 
Britain goes to the polls this week to 
elect a new Parliament in its ninth gen- 
eral election since World War II. As the 
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campaign headed into its third and final 
week, new issues tumbled into the head- 
lines almost as fast as the candidates 
could cope with them. 

First, the government reported that 
food prices climbed 20% last year—the 
biggest increase ever recorded—for an 
overall rise of 53% since the Tory Party 
led by Prime Minister Heath came to 
power in 1970. Then the government 
Pay Board announced that.a major er- 
ror had been made in computing min- 
ers’ wages in comparison with those of 
other industrial workers. The National 
Coal Board, it explained, had included 
the miners’ three weeks of vacation pay 
in assessing their pay levels, while pay 
figures for other industries, calculated by 
the Department of Trade and Industry, 
excluded holiday pay. 

Safe Guess. The extraordinary dis- 
closure suggested that the miners’ slow- 
down, the three-day week. the strike and 
even the election all might have been 
averted, since it lent strong justification 
to the miners’ main argument that they 
had fallen behind other workers in pay. 
On election eve Heath is expected to 
get more bad news when the January 
trade figures are released. The Labor 
Party’s shadow Chancellor, Denis Hea- 
ley, has predicted that they will be “hair- 
raising’ —a fairly safe guess. 

Inevitably, inflation has become the 
chief issue of the campaign, as it was in 
1970; in that election, the Conservative 
upset of the Labor Party was largely 
credited to housewives who bought 
Heath’s pledge “to cut prices at a 
stroke." This time, Labor's Harold Wil- 
son is seeking to turn the tables on 
Heath. He urges voters "to cut Mr. Ris- 
ing Prices [Heath] at a stroke"—mean- 
ing at the ballot box. "If prices go up 
any faster," he told an appreciative La- 
bor audience last week, "housewives are 
going to decide it's cheaper to do their 
shopping in the morning rather than 
wait until the afternoon." 

The race promised to be nip-and- 
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tuck all the way. At week's end, the To- 


ries still held a slight lead over Labor in 
the polls. While the Liberals do not 
stand a chance of winning, there is in- 
creasing speculation that they could cap- 
iure enough seats to keep either Labor 
or the Tories from a majority and thus 
hold the balance of power. Liberal Par- 
ty Leader Jeremy Thorpe talks grandly 
about taking 60 seats: a more realistic es- 
timate is that the Liberals will do well 
io win more than 20. With 635 seats at 
stake. either Labor or the Tories will 
need 320 fora voting majority—two few- 
er than the Tories held at dissolution, 
The Liberal program calls for giv- 
ing workers a share in running business- 
es: limiting prices. dividends and earn- 
ings: and imposing penalty taxes on 
those exceeding the limits. The party’s 
biggest asset is Thorpe. 44. a suave, ge- 
nial and articulate lawyer who calls both 
Heath and Wilson extremists, adding: 
“The return of either would automat- 
ically engender the mistrust of the other 
half of the nation.” Campaigning by 
closed-circuit television from his North 
Devon constituency—which he won in 
1970 by only 369 votes— Thorpe said last 
week that he would prefer not to form 
a coalition with the Tories or Labor. As- 
suming his party picked up enough seats, 
he said, he would rather keep the Lib- 
erals acting as “an intelligent and re- 
sponsible opposition.” 

Switched Controls. Compared 
with some previous campaigns when a 
candidate had to know how to take an 
egg on the chin. this one has seemed al- 
most antiseptic. Consisting of a ritual 
round of morning press conferences for 
the party leaders, brief “walkabouts” to 
shake hands with voters for the benefit 
of TV cameras, and ticket-only speech- 
es for the party faithful at night, the cam- 
paign has been geared almost entirely 
to television. Despite his diffidence and 
somewhat starchy image. Heath has in- 
creasingly displayed a relaxed confi- 
dence—occasionally even overconfi- 
dence. Plunging into a greengrocer’s in 
Hendon last week, he incautiously asked 
Clerk Sheila Kane how prices were. Said 
Sheila: “Disgusting.” 

For his part, Wilson has seemed less 
aggressive than usual, though some of 
the old spirit began to rise when heck- 
lers turned up at a meeting in Southeast 
London. “If you switched the controls 
from your mouth to your ears,” he 
barked at them, “you might hear what 
T have to say." When Heath lashed out 
at Labors plans tò nationalize North 
Sea oil. Wilson replied that the Tories 
were now finding Reds not only under 


» the bed but “under the seabed.” : 
- * The slanging- match took an ugly - 
—turn when Heath charged that Labor. 
- had "backed the lawbreakers and 


undermined the moderates on every im- 


portant occasion" and “is subverting the - 


high standards of British public life,” 


Then Chancellor of the Exchequer An- 


thony Barber somberly intoned on tele- 
vision that a Labor government “would 
be putty in the hands” of the Commu- 


1 though artillery and rocket attacks on 
"the Cambodian capital have. already 


‘tack on the city in the near future seems 


Even so, TIME’s Sai 
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nists. Said Wilson: “By raising again the 
witch hunt of the Red menace, [the To- 
ries] impugn the patriotism, the hones- 
ty, the principles of every Labor voter 


Chief Gavin Scott 
many of the 
afraid of terro 
ings. Public s 


o ast w 
City's j habis 
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—half the voters of this country." avoid the tragedy S Were 
One Tory junior minister last week hitting a crowded cia a 
argued that scare tactics against extrem- workmen Were in 
ism were paying "handsome dividends. glass in the foyer Sh In 
People seem to be frightened about los- (even as Amer the 


ICar M 
Thomas Enders A ed 
populace that “the ene the 
The Australian and Brit 5 
have sandbagged their 5 
and half of the 
idents have fled 

_ Although Insurgent tr 
have been kept out Of the 
have lost 2,000 men, they ae 


ing their jobs and savings and about 
what lies ahead. They are therefore clos- 
ing ranks around the government they 
know.” But a leading pollster read the 
election mood another way. “In many 
ways." he said, “it’s a thinking man’s 
election. The floating voter so crucial to 
victory is having trouble making up his 
mind. I'm afraid that for most of them 
it looks like another case of voting for enough to maintain fierce 
the lesser of evils." the city. At least 74 battalion. i 
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T sian rae ; sa M;PENH 
CAMBODIAN GOVERNMENT TROOPS FACING KHMER INSURGENTS NORTH OF PHNO! 


300 men each) are 

Phnom-Penh area, an 
ery'major highway lea 
The rebel forces are su : 
ly 1,000 North Vietnam 

Cong advisers and he ea 
pressive arsenal. While i 


; ; some dip 
most of this equipmen’ Ping 
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Stalemated Siege 


"Beloved countrymen: Day by day 
the Phnom-Penh front becomes increas- 
ingly intense. Evacuate quickly to avoid 
accidents that may be caused by our 
raids. Come: to the Liberated Zone, 
where your safety will be guaranteed!" 

Few of the 1.5 million residents of 
refugee-swollen Phnom-Penh heeded 
this appeal last week by the clandestine 
radio of the Khmer Insurgents, Al- 


—government officials A 
ficers who make a quie 
the guerrillas Am 

Lon Nol's forces re 
els by a ratio of at vue 
the government troop: 


killed an estimated. 340 civilians and - 
wounded another 800 since last Decem- 
ber, the inevitability ofa rebel ground at- 


rupt. yess cue 
is no leadership. © E 
what to do.” Moreove 

the governme 
bit to be desired. 
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far from certain. Since the current dry- 
season offensive began, the forces of 
Cambodian President Lon Nol have 
blunted three separate attempts by the 


Communist-led Buerrillas to drive into 
the capital; x 2 d 


DN 


C-3s that have been 
usa EY nships. and Piper Cubs 
" gj into Pr aerial reconnaissance, 
3 attering impact of the 

d-artillery assaults 
the fighting around the 
deadlocked. Al- 
no realistic hope 
itackers away from his 
rs, the Insurgents seem In- 
fol turing the city before Au- 
Ec monsoon will force the 
Ws me Y most military activity. 
TS 3 may try to demoralize the 
i fee by continued artillery 
j 3 the barrages could become 
p oductive. Cambodian Premier 
à uo last week told Scott: "The 
i m war goes on, the stronger be- 
T he determination to resist be- 
Prine terrorism the Communists 


on 
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Paian the U.S. hope that the 
urgents will eventually tire of fight- 
and agree tO negotiate a truce. West- 
diplomats in Phnom-Penh, however, 
Tero evidence that any of the guer- 
€Shymlitary leaders are inclined to talk. 
i ead, the rebels may simply pull back 
the rains and resume their attack 

ie capital with the next dry season. 
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id High Everything 


| Compared with this place,” com- 
imd an African diplomat recently, 
iia is a roaring democracy." He was 
| {mng to the Central African Repub- 
"1 Texas-size country of some 2 mil- 
Satikople, most of. whom are illiter- 

EN With no railroads, no direct access 

T sea and only 120 miles of paved 

7 a the C.A.R. (formerly. the 

| colony of Ubangi-Shari) has 

jh m one of Africa's most benight- 

hs ire and shows every sign of 
VASE that for a long time to 
e (om its one lucrative in- 
V" nond mining, the country’s 

Vil, King feature iio ruler, Jess 
tee 53, a former sergeant in 

i imos he who may be the con- 
^L Bokassa’ rutal tyrant. 

i neha ee authority has sel- 
MP iin p used since he deposed 
li Milita avid Dacko, in a New 
ye oit x Coup in 1966. One of his 

AS th as was to abolish Parlia- 
ise on and elections. 

j SUM a end 
NOT 3 not only life Pres- 
M oder in chief of the armed 
Aln p Stent of the only polit- 


je *ihugis & result of his periodic 


Portfolios the holder of ten min- 
MM 208; ranging from Defense 


We do Mines. From his sub- 
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p Where, even printed on 
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men's shirts and wiggling to ]i 
backsides of EEA Ne ge 
$ The people of the C.A.R. know the 
Importance of devotion and obedience: 
the hallmark of Bokassa's reign is ar- 
bitrary and unpredictable terror. Gov- 
ernment officials are frequently sum- 
moned at a moments notice to the 
presidential palace. If Bokassa is angry, 
they can expect anything from a drunk- 
en tirade to a personally administered 
presidential beating to instant impris- 
onment. Even harsher treatment has 
been meted out to the Presidents po- 
litical opponents, real or imagined. Mi- 
chel Mounomboye, security chief at the 
time of Bokassa's takeover, had his eyes 
torn out in front of his family before 
being executed. When Lieut. Colonel 
Alexandre Banza, who backed Bokas- 
sa’s grab for power, was accused in 1969 
of planning another coup, he was 
dragged before a Cabinet meeting where 
Bokassa slashed him with a razor. 
Guards then beat Banza until his back 
was broken, dragged him through the 
streets of Bangui and finally shot him. 
Ordinary citizens also feel the 
weight of Bokassa’s very personal ap- 
proach to criminal justice. Once, dis- 


turbed by a rash of burglaries in Ban- ` 


gui, he led a group of soldiers armed 
with clubs to the central prison. There 
he watched as 45 convicted thieves were 
beaten and left, brutally wounded, to 


roast for six hours under the tropical sun.’ 


When U.N. Secretary-General Kurt 
Waldheim protested the atrocity, Bokas- 
sa called him “a pimp" and “a colonial- 
ist" for daring to intervene. 

Bizarre Luxury. Even foreigners in 
the C.A.R. live a somewhat precarious 
existence. An Agence France-Presse re- 
porter, who filed a critical story from 
Bangui about Bokassa's rule, was arrest- 
ed, stripped and dumped in a dungeon 
before being expelled; dozens of others 
have been ordered out of the country 
on 24 hours’ notice for criticizing the 
President or otherwise incurring his dis- 
approval. Diplomats too have difficul- 
ties, including even the French, despite 
Bokassa's often proclaimed Francophil: 
ism and France's $5 million a year in 
budgetary aid. There have been five 
French ambassadors in Bokassa's eight- 
year tenure. "They all run afoul of Bo- 
kassa sooner Or later," explained one 

businessman. , 
Ven: attempts to improve the 
livelihood of his people are not nearly 
as impressive as his efforts to keep them 
politically subdued. Last week the Pres- 
ident celebrated his 53rd birthday by in- 
augurating, to the beat of tribal drums, 
a new diamond-cutting plant. But the 
$15 million in foreign exchange brought 
in by diamond production last year is 
the only bright spot in on otherwise 
abysmal economy. Fully 902% of the peo- 

le still live outside the cash cones 
while Bokassa too often devotes iy 
howy but nonbasic ventures. For 
spits rt of his birthday cele- 
example, as P the CARS. first 


ion, he opence : 
pond station. a bizarre luxury, since 


JEAN-BEDEL BOKASSA (1969) 
Unpredictable terror. 


there are only 40 or so TV sets 1n the 
whole country. 

Bokassa has the C.A.R. so cowed 
that he now feels secure enough to show 
up in town without his usual four car- 
loads of bodyguards, wearing khakis in- 
stead of the customary dress uniform os- 
tentatiously covered with medals. Some 
Observers feel that he has mellowed with 
the years, but most of his subjects very 
sensibly remain wary. “He is secure for 
now, says a student at the C.A.R sonly 
university, which is named, of course, 
for Bokassa, "but the moment a threat 
appears to his power, then you will see 
the old Bokassa once more: cruel, ar- 
rogant and ruthless.” 
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Facing the Shortage Alone 


While gasoline lines are growing 
longer and local rationing plans are pro- 
liferating in the U.S., fears of a disas- 
trous scarcity of oil are fading rapidly 
in most of the rest of the world. To many 
Americans, that contrast must suggest 
the suspicion that the energy crisis is 
something that is occurring only in 


America. Unhappily, it is more than a 


suspicion: the U.S. does in fact seem now 


to be bearing almost the entire burden 
of the world oil-supply shortage. 

Some figures from the Federal En- 
ergy Office sketch the situation. In Jan- 
uary, Energy Czar William E. Simon 
told the recent: 13-nation Washington 
energy conference, world oil production 
ran at 46.2 million bbl. per day, or 1.6 
million bbl. below September, the last 
month before the Arab production cut- 
-backs. FEO figures also indicate that Jan- 
uary oil imports to the U.S. fell 1.14 mil- 
lion bbl. per day below September. The 
obvious conclusion, though Simon him- 
self did not draw it, is that the U.S. is suf- 
fering around three-fourths of the world 
petroleum shortfall. Supplies available 
to be imported by other oil-consuming 
countries have dropped by a scarcely no- 
ticeable 400,000 bbl. per day—though, 
to be sure, that leaves no margin to take 
care of any increase in demand. So far 
this month, oil shipments to the U.S. 

_ have continued to fall steadily. 
Visitors from Europe these days are 
_astonished by the length of U.S. gaso- 
line lines. European nations like The 
Netherlands and Sweden, which briefly 
adopted gasoline rationing, have now 
abandoned it, and some are dropping 
other fuel-conservation measures as 


_ well. West German officials, for exam- 
— ple, decided last week to discontinue a 


62-m.p.h. speed limit on the autobahns. 
In Japan, which has almost no oil of its 
Own, the fuel crisis is waning also as im- 


ports increase. The Tokyo government, 


hich had decreed a 15% reduction in 
fuel supplies to industry, last week or- 
dered the cutback eased to 10% start- 
ig March 1. PP 


. Nimble Shifts. Certainly the U.S. 


‘Share of the shortages caused by 
_ Arab oil-production cutbacks: the Arab 
oil states, which once supplied a pivotal 
146 of the petroleum burned in Amer- 
the U.S. under a total 
jo, Yet The Netherlands 
imilar embargo, and oil com- 
ues have switched shipments around 

1 mbl enou, keep that country well 


‘or example, Saud 


ight be expected to bear a dispropor-. 


normally was shipped to France has 
been shunted to Rotterdam. Recently 
Rotterdam was so jammed with tank- 
ers that. some had to be sent to Ant- 
werp in Belgium to unload. The oil com- 
panies, which are mostly headquartered 
in America, apparently have not been 
similarly diverting non-Arab oil to the 
U.S.; critics suspect that. they actually 
have been routing some shipments away 
from the U.S. 

Alan Greenspan, a member of 
TIME's Board of Economists and no foe 
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of the oil companies, believes that the 
key reason has been price. At the end 
of December, he notes, the Organization 
of Petroleum Exporting Countries de- 
creed a 130% hike in crude prices, 
sharply increasing the potential value of 
oil in the holds of tankers at sea. If the 
oil was unloaded in the U.S., it could be 
sold only at Government-controlled 
prices; if it was diverted to Europe or 
Japan, it could be sold for much more. 
“There is considerable evidence that 
there were fairly large diversions” 
away from the U.S. to take advantage 
f ine higher prices elsewhere, says 
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plan, which was ordered by Congre} Yet. 
has been an “unmitigated disaster.” ze of tl 
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panies gasoline Alley Rebellion 
ced inm superficially. these would seem to be 
Nt to sillas best of times for gas-station oper- 
«s Price wars are relics of the past. 
qishield wiping, oil checking and 
time-consuming courtesies have 
ome superfluous. The dealers work 
xir hours and, when their stations 
iopen, drivers line up for blocks to 

l allxaijyallthe gas they can. 
y Congra| Yet gasoline dealers are becoming 
jisaster,” Wz of the nation’s most restive minor- 
Operators in Connecticut, New 
lik; Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
Such amma threatened to close their stations 
week to protest federal fuel alloca- 
forle and a regulation that prohibits 
them (osm from saving gas for their regular 
ange méstomers, Some really did shut down. 
small rë ers. complain about rising costs, 
than i Nidling revenue from accessories and 
itted i ‘iis, and harassment by Internal 
j, That ime Service inspectors enforcing 
iy favoritism ruling. The tradition- 
j i 5 tate of dealer turnover has been 
se even higher. A surprising num- 
dealers—450 in Massachusetts 
v d a Past three months—have 
i aons, Says Charles Bin- 
e director of the National 
Hels s Petroleum Retailers: “The 
Mee Te absolutely wild right now. 
f ol them any more.” 
tics. Beyond that, 
Te subjecting dealers to dis- 
2 even dangerous antics. One 
tihe drwy Pha story is that last 
lion n er of a Cadillac pulled into 
s We sat Baltimore and ordered: 
"a re 5 Car swallowed 88 gal- 
Were tanks in the trunk, 


Seat, ever 
herco ywhere, and they 


n ealers' plight, the 
S tn ae) ffice will allow about 
oli ation’s 220,000 stations to 
Prices an extra penny per 
3 ask: But FEO and oil- 
Mic t Ulives are not entirely 

E. O the dealers, The oil men 
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say that the average station’s markup 
on a gallon has risen 3296 since 1972, to 
8.25¢—so, even if a dealer receives only 
85% of his 1972 supplies this year—a 
typical figure—he can still make more 
profit. Oil executives say that their deal- 
ers also are saving money on heat, elec- 
tricity and pump jockeys wages now 
that hours are shorter. 

Dealers retort that selling gas is all 
they get to do now, and other, once-prof- 
itable parts of their business are suffer- 
ing. "Sales of oil and parts are off 50%,” 
says Bob Graves, whose Lexington, 
Mass., Texaco station is teetering on the 
brink of insolvency. “Repairs are lower 
because we just don't have time to get 
under a customer's hood. People are 
driving less and having fewer accidents, 
so they don't need to get towed. And 
with the phone ringing constantly, my 
mechanic can't get any work done. Just 
about the only place where demand is 
up is for the rest rooms, after people wait 
in line for an hour or so.” Still, Texaco 
notified him last week that his rent 
would be raised. “I swear the oil com- 
panies are trying to put dealers out of 
business,” he says, “but the only way 
I'm going out of here is in handcuffs.” 

Federal energy officials late last 
week announced that 240 million gal- 
lons of gasoline will be taken out of re- 
finers’ inventories and sent to stations 
in 25 states. But, says Jerry Cohen, a law- 
yer for the National Congress of Petro- 
leum Retailers: “The only thing this gov- 
ernment seems to react to Is pressure. 
Some station owners have begun to talk 
about emulating the independent truck- 
ers, whose fuel-related strike last month 
ended with the granting of almost all 
their demands. 


TECHNOLOGY 
Steam from the Earth 


“T was SO surprised that I almost 
" says Walter 

ed my store teeth, I 
ES an official of the Interior De- 
artment. What amazed him was a new 
MS of interest in one of the nations 
most exotic sources of energy. His of- 


d by 2,456 applica- 
fice has been floode n explore federal 


lands for geothermal energy—the ener- 
By from the earth's heat. 

There is no question that the source 
holds promise. Sprawling over The Gey- 
sers area in Northern California is the 
U.S.’s only full-scale (411,000 kw.) geo- 
thermal power plant. Trapped thou- 
sands of feet below it lies a huge res- 
ervoir of water surrounded by hot rock. 
Intense subterranean heat turns the wa- 
ter to steam, which then escapes to the 
surface through natural fissures. The 
plant’s owner, Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co., harnesses the steam to drive gen- 
erator-turbines and sends the electricity 
85 miles to San Francisco. 

Cheap and Ample. Heat from the 
earth also powers the generators of 
plants in Italy, New Zealand, Mexico 
and Japan. Because the energy is cheap, 
almost inexhaustible and relatively 
clean, it is also being developed by some 
25 other countries, from Chile to Tai- 
wan, Ethiopia to Indonesia. 

The U.S. is doing its share of pio- 
neering. For the coming fiscal year, the 
Federal Government has requested 
$44.7 million for geothermal research 
and development, or ten times the 
amount budgeted two years ago. In Jan- 
uary, the Interior’ Department began 


GEYSERS POWER PLANT IN CALIFORNIA 
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leasing exploration rights. on. public 

lands in Western states. Big oil firms 

and utilities have been especially eager 

bidders, attracted by forecasts that as 

much as 10% of the nation's energy 
might come from geothermal sources by 
1985. 

i Making the prediction come true 
will require technological break- 
throughs. Of the three different types of 
geothermal resources, only one can be 
easily tapped: the geologic formations 
producing steam as at The Geysers. 
These are so rare that they count among 
natures most valuable freaks. Indeed, 
prices for drilling rights around 
P. G. & E.'s plant have soared from 20€ 
an acre a decade ago to the almost 
$1,360 an acre that Shell Oil recently 
committed itself to pay. 

Subterranean reservoirs filled with 
superheated water or brine—not steam 
—are much more common, but rights 
to them are selling for.as low as $1 an 
acre. Since exploration techniques are 
still rudimentary, the best way to get at 
the hot water is to drill and pray for suc- 
cess. Sinking a 5,000-ft. well costs about 
$125,000. If a driller hits, he still can be 
disappointed by the mixture of stearn 
and briny water that hisses to the sur- 
face. Sometimes it is too cool to use ef- 
ficiently; often it is laden with minerals 
and impurities that "crud up" turbine 
blades and even clog the bored hole it- 
self. The steam can, in fact; be cleaned. 
but unfortunately the process is expen- 
sive. Its heat can be transferred to a non- 
corrosive gas and fed to the turbine, but 
that is inefficient. 

‘Free Fuel. Even so, Union Oil in 
New Mexico, San Diego Gas & Elec- 
tric and the city of Burbank, Calif., plan 
pilot plant projects, each costing more 
than-$1 million. Explains Warren Hin- 
chee, general manager of the Burbank 
Public Service Department: *We can't 
— get natural gas and the price of low-sul- 

fur oil keeps going up even if we can 
get it. We think a geothermal facility's 
Cost will be competitive with oil—less 
than half the price of coal-fired or nu- 
Clear generating equipment. And, of 


IM urse, the fuel will be free.” 


—  —Potentially the most promising geo- 
e thermal sources lie in areas where mol- 
ten rock, or “magma,” is fairly close to 
he earth’s surface. In theory, engineers 
n sink twin wells as deep as 20,000 
the hot underlying rock and then 

- Clean water, pumped down 
would be heated by the broken- 
and would return up the 
steam. è 
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Shadow over Aramco 


Surely one of history's greatest bar- 
gains, ranking with the legendary pur- 
chase of Manhattan for $24. is an ob- 
scure contract negotiated in 1933. For a 
loan of exactly $170,327.50, Saudi Ara- 
bia’s King Abdul Aziz ibn Saud grant- 
ed the Standard Oil Co. of California a 
60-year, exclusive concession to 320,000 
sq. mi. of desert. So huge were the oil re- 
serves when finally discovered, and so 
large the investment needs, that SoCal 
could not exploit them alone. It took 
on co-venturers, forming the Arabian 
American Oil Co. 

Aramco now operates under the 


demand puts Aramco’s 


tween Saudi and U.S 
settle their com ; 
man Frank Jungers, 47, “9; 


we can hardly take sce 

What Aramco’s US : 
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the oil and a fair 
The Saudis realize 
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TRAINING SAUDI ARABIANS 
A realistic appraisal. 


*We did not do all th A 
Daddy,” explains Mel Laren ^. 5 possi 
co’s director of uds c 
ment. “It was simply a 
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shadow of nationalization. The com- 
pany is indeed a plum—the world’s big- 
gest oil producer sitting atop the world’s 
largest reserves. Aramco's average well 
yields 12,000 bbl. per day, as compared 
with the average U.S. well's 18 bbl. Its 
refinery and port complex at Ras Tan- 
ura on the Persian Gulf can turn out 
more product (600,000 bbl. per day), 
store more oil and load more supertank- 
ers than any other facility on the globe. 
Most enticing to the Saudis, Aramco’s 
profits are also immense. Though Saudi 
royalties and taxes have soared to $7 per 
- bbl., production costs average only 12e 
per bbl. As a result, at present prices 
Aramco nets more than 50e per bbl. 
—and now is producing 7.3 million bbl. 


Aramco neither ships nor markets 
Those jobs are left to its five own- 
or, competing U.S. 
SoCal, Texaco and Exxon, 
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S nat Word Recession Again 


nis a dirty word to poli- 

ne that even economists use 

5 P trepidation, partly because it 

M to define precisely (see box 

E Nonetheless, five of the nine 

X TIM E's Board of Economists 

| tein, Walter Heller, Robert 

M han, Arthur Okun and Joseph Pech- 

j =" declare that the U.S, economy Is 

ding into a recession, one that can- 

PY be blamed only on the direct effects 
R m fuel shortage. 

Ata meeting last week, the Board 

ut of Sel Lambers revised only slightly their spe- 

"lis: forecasts for 1974. Several who had 

“Inked forward to an upturn starting at 

jiiyear now think it will be delayed 

e fourth quarter. That will pro- 


al 6% (Nathan, an excep- 
nd noin è guesses 7% or more) and that con- 
_funer prices this year will average close 
9% higher than in 1973. Though 
rely cheery, those latter predictions 
;e little worse than those made a few 
yenths ago. The inflation forecast ac- 
ally assumes some improvement: the 
,'trment reported last week that 
jyiSumer prices shot up in January at 
ef 4geering annual rate of 12%. 
zn. wa, Worrisome Risks. What is new is 
eda ni [ Me Of deeper worry than the econ- 
-style iens Were expressing at the end of 
streels W Several concede that the economy 
| suburb! hey 80 down longer and deeper than 
Reo While predicting a strong 
; to be Pi lim. at the end of the year, Eckstein 
snz, Ame anne that it may not happen. “It 
sible that the economy will just 
in fading,” he says. “Then we will 
: shere with the worst recession 
4| riso and one that would be more 
"fon me because it would have gone 
Ber.” Alan Greenspan, a Nixon 


adviser who does not yet use the word re- 
cession, essentially agrees. “The down- 
side risks are greater than at any time 
in the postwar period," he says. 

The most important division on the 
Board concerns the course that the pres- 
ent downturn is taking and what should 
be done to pull the economy out of it. 
The Board's more liberal members grant 
that the slide has been aggravated by 
the energy crisis. By now, they say, the 
gasoline shortage has seriously weak- 
ened consumer demand for cars; for 
housing, especially in distant suburbs; 
and for the merchandise sold by sub- 
urban stores that are reachable only by 
auto. So, they argue, the slump is tak- 
ing on the characteristics of an old-fash- 
ioned recession caused mainly by inad- 
equate buying. Heller and Okun fear 
that oil and gasoline price jumps will di- 
vert by $15 billion to $20 billion the 
amount of money that consumers have 
to spend for nonpetroleum products. 

Mondale Plan. To pep up consum- 
er buying, the liberals prescribe the clas- 
sic anti-recession medicine of higher 
federal social spending and tax cuts. 
Heller and Pechman suggest increasing 
the personal income tax exemption from 
$750 to $850, a move that they calcu- 
late would save taxpayers about $4 bil- 
lion a year. Alternatively, they advocate 
a proposal by Democratic Senator Wal- 
ter Mondale of Minnesota to give each 
taxpayer a choice of using the $750 ex- 
emption or simply deducting $200 from 
his tax bill. The Mondale plan would 
provide about $6.5 billion in tax relief 
annually. Heller contends that tax cuts 
would not worsen the galloping infla- 
tion because it is being led by food and 
fuel prices, which will follow their own 
paths whatever happens. ; 

The Nixon Administration vigor- 
ously opposes such ideas. Arthur Burns, 
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Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
declared last week: “I would strongly ad- 
vise against adoption of a generally stim- 
ulative fiscal policy.” Greenspan and 
Banker Beryl Sprinkel agree. In their 
view, the current downturn is analogous 
to the kind of slump that is caused by a 
crippling strike, like the one against the 
steel industry in 1959. The energy crisis 
has disrupted business abruptly and se- 
verely, they say, but as consumers and 
businessmen adapt to it, output will re- 
cover without any special stimulation, 
just as it does when a big strike ends. 

Consequently, these conservatives 
argue, tax cuts or a too-great expansion 
of the money supply by the Federal Re- 
serve would fuel inflation by pumping 
too much demand into the economy—if 
not this year, then in 1975 or 1976. Says 
Sprinkel: “If I really thought we were 
going to have the conventional type of 
downturn that could become cumulative 
until we do something, that would shove 
me in the direction of expanding the 
money supply more rapidly. But that 
is not my analysis. I think it would 
be a tragic mistake to turn open all 
the spigots.” 

Board members generally agree on 
two other conditions that must be met 
before the economy can pull out of the 
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present slide. First, the Government 
must straighten out its allocation pro- 
grams to shorten the gasoline lines. 
In particular. says Pechman, housing 
starts, which fell 44% during last year, 
will not revive until buyers are con- 
vinced that they can get gasoline. If 
they are not, he says, “this particular 
industry, which everybody is relying 
on in large measure to get out of the re- 
cession, may be flat on its back for 
quite a while.”: Second, the auto in- 
dustry next fall must bring out new 
car models that capture the fancy of 
buyers much more than the 74s did. 
Eckstein wryly observes that his fore- 
cast of an end-of-the-year economic 
rebound reflects “an act of faith" that 
both Washington and Detroit will play 
their proper roles. 

One development that some of the 
economists doubt would help much to 
end the slump would be a lifting of the 
Arab embargo on oil sales to the U.S 
Okun sarcastically states that an easing 
of the embargo would be “one of the: 
great non-events of modern times.” He 
and some others think that the Arabs 
will continue to hold down production 
tightly in order to maintain the sky-high 


What Is a Recession? 


One reason that economists can dif- 
fer sharply over whether the US. is in 
a "recession" is that there is no simple, 
numerical definition of the term. Her- 
bert Stein, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, offers a qualitative 
description: “An extended, substantial 
and widespread decline in aggregate 


than earlier ‘depressions.’ " The job of 
determining just which downturns be- 
long in that category has fallen to the 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
whose word on the subject is practically 
law in the profession. 

The NBER has classified five post- 
World War II business contractions as 
.Tecessions. No single standard deter- 


do have some common denominators. 
„Each lasted at least nine months, dur- 
ing which real G.N.P. fell at least 1.5% 
and industrial production dropped a 
minimum of 8.1%. Also, the jobless rate 
percentage points, to 


6.1% or more, and 


- pened to real G. 


So far, the current downturn has 
roughly three months, and no fig- 
€ yet available on what has hap- 
NIP. Industrial produc- 
ion has RE A the S rate 
has risen six-tenths of a percentage 
point, to 5.2%, and employment has de- 
clined in about 20% of the nonfarm in- 
dustries. So, by NBER Standards, the US. 
is not yet in a recession—though it could 
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prices they are now getting for peiro- 
Jeum. So, they believe, when the embar- 
go ends, the production cutbacks will 
not, and U.S. oil imports will rise very 
little. 


MONEY 


A Mystical Boom 


Investors have concluded lately that 
most major currencies will lose much of 
their purchasing power in the months 
ahead. The doubts have set off a world- 
wide stampede to buy tangible commod- 
ities of all kinds: copper, silver, sugar, 
even potatoes. Most of all, the nervous 
are buying gold, a mystical symbol of 
eternal value. The price of gold rock- 
eted up to a record $163 an ounce in 
London last week, almost double the 


quote a year ago, and up $23.50 in less 


than a month (see chart). 

The gold rush is paradoxical for two 
reasons. Gold price leaps used to reflect 
primarily doubts about the worth of the 
dollar—but the dollar's price in foreign 
currencies has generally been climbing 
for the past several months. Also; the 
values of most major currencies are no 
longer formally tied to gold. But now in- 
vestors are disturbed by forecasts that 
inflation will average close to 9% in the 
US. this year, 10% to 15% in Europe, 
as much as 20% in Japan. That means 
that paper currencies will buy steadily 
fewer goods and, services, no matter 
what the price at which they can be ex- 
changed for each other. 

Now, gold is being purchased avid- 
ly by just about anyone with assets to 
protect: corporations, banks, Arab oil 
sheiks, offshore mutual funds, Germans 
who still remember the wallpaperization 
of their currency in the Weimar years, 
and French farmers. 

Even American citizens are Joining 
the rush. They cannot yet legally buy 
Bold bars, but they have always been 
permitted to own gold coins. Sales of 
British sovereigns, Mexican 50-peso 
coins and good old double eagles (U.S. 
$20 gold pieces) are booming. In the past 
two weeks alone, double eagles traded 
in New York have gone from $200 
apiece to nearly $300. 

Some central bankers are 
renewed interest in gold, too, although 
it is supposed to be phased out of the 
world monetary system. Some govern- 
ment Officials have suggested tripling or 
quadrupling the “official” $42.22 price 
of gold held by government banks; that 
might enable some nations to exchange 
gold for another costly commodity, im- 
ported oil. The U.S. Opposes any move 
that would enhance the role of gold inin- 
ternational finance. If the Common 
Market countries raised the official price 
and the U.S. and other nations did not, 
the move might be interpreted in the 
markets as amounting to a deyaluation 
of their currencies, although under the 
present rules of the monetary system it 
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ket revaluation 
without AEren fod 
other countries. howey. 
er, would violate th 
rules of the Internationa] 
Monetary Fund. 

Whatever happens 
to the official price, trad- 
ers can see little that 
might bring the free- 
market price down soon 
Production in South Af. 
rica, which mines Most 
of the world’s gold, has 
been declining in recent 
years as veins become 
played out—a trend that 
has helped keep the 
price up. Contrary to 
myth, however, Bold 
purchasing is not with- 
out risk. The world Sup- 
ply available for trad- 
ing is so small that the 
sudden sale of a few 
million dollars’ worth 
could yet send the price 
plunging. 
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ications Corp. seems 
in likely to worry 
phone and Telegraph Co. 
h has $67 billion in as- 
est of all corporate el- 
P arison, MCI, whose 
) Pisa $64 million line of 
polo is scarcely even a gnat. Yet 
kce raek bested Ma Bell in a court 
in the eyes of A T&T offi- 
ita serious competitor. 

an John D. deButts is, 
words, “marching up and 
d" complaining to business 
he unfairness of it all. 


the bigg 


"nce phone lines to corporate, insti- 
j ronal and government clients. These 
y felines,” carrying voice and data, are 
 |emost profitable of Bell’s services, es- 
fyilly on the high-traffic routes be- 
+ Ren major cities. Until January 1972, 
Sif had a monopoly on tie lines; then 
‘Hil inaugurated a microwave relay 
‘i bork, offering the same service at 
! ur prices. For example five A T & T 
ls between Chicago and St. Louis cost 


poly system that has put telephones 
194% of American homes. Only by 
ging tie-line customers somewhat 
fe than the service actually costs to 
Wide, they contend, can AT&T 
ii down rates to users of its standard 
NS Federal regulators, they argue, 
7 "m not permit its rates to be under- 
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; Petes, as Bell does. MCI exec- 
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EYECATCHERS 


Casey at the Controls 


No airline has been fighting through 
more turbulence than American Air- 
lines: in the past two years it has been 
buffeted by two scandals (involving al- 
leged kickbacks from the airline’s mag- 
azine printers and illegal campaign con- 
tributions), a pilot slowdown, the fuel 
shortage and a financial 
downdraft that last year pow 
brought it a record loss of $48 
million. Searching for a new 
president to steady the con- 
trols, Chairman C.R. Smith 
reached completely outside 
the airline industry and 
picked a newspaper execu- 
tive: Albert V. Casey, 54, 
president of the Times Mir- 
ror Co. of Los Angeles. 

An easygoing Irish Bos- 
tonian who is described by 
friends as a “fiendishly good 
domino player," Casey 
earned an M.B.A. from Har- 
vard and started out as a railroad ex- 
ecutive with the Southern Pacific. Later 
he became a vice president of the Rail- 
way Express Agency. For the past elev- 
en years, he has guided the Times Mir- 
ror into ventures ranging from cable 
television to the manufacture of flight- 
training systems. The White House con- 
sidered Casey for the $65,000-a-year 
chairmanship of the U.S. Railway As- 
sociation, a Government agency that 
will administer the reorganized North- 
east railroads. But American got him for 
salary, bonuses and stock options worth 
about $250,000 a year. 

A crack financial man, Casey says, 
"My job will be to create a climate for 
change." 


CASEY 


Sperry Rand: A Pace Forward 


It was not, claimed Sperry Rand 
Corp., a response to the feminist move- 
ment but simply a good business deci- 
sion to add Economist Norma Pace, 50, 
to its board of directors early this month. 
That seems obvious. A consultant spe- 
cializing in business and economic fore- 
casting for such firms as General Mo- 
tors, Sears, Roebuck and General 
Electric; slender: and brisk Mrs. Pace 
had developed a novel early warning 
system for detecting econom- 
ic change, based on such fac- 
tors as population patterns, 
consumer spending and po- 
litical trends. She is also, it 
happens, an attractive and 
quite feminine executive. 

Her first foray into 
“alien” male territory came 
in 1952 when, as a staff mem- 
ber of U.S. Economics Corp.. 
she prepared and delivered a 
forecast for Fard eee 

und herself presenting 
na TN She was pe 
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not felt awkward in all-male company 
since. She rose to become president of 
U.S. Economics Corp. in 1969, engi- 
neered a merger with Lionel D. Edie & 
Co., then joined the American Paper In- 
stitute in 1973 as a vice president and 
picked up a directorship of Sears. Along 
the way she forged a new approach to’ 
economic forecasting. 

Says Mrs. Pace, “Today we still use 
formulas but add in other factors, many 
entirely judgmental. . Fore- 
casting today is more of an 
art than a science." Mrs. Pace 
admits that in the world of 
business "you sometimes do 
have limitations as a wom- 
an." What might those be? 
After a pause she notes, “It 
has not always been easy to 
ask a man out to lunch." 


Lip's New Leftist 


French Adman Claude 
Neuschwander, 40, is a self- 
proclaimed “man of the left”; 
he is alsoa skilled profession- 

al manager. Now he has stepped into a 
job that will demand both those oddly 
matched qualities. The French Ministry 
of Industry and Scientific Development 
has named him to take over the Lip 
watch factory in Besangon, which has 
become a symbol of revolution to French 
labor and industry and an embarrass- 
ment to the Pompidou government. Last 
spring, after Lip 
went bankrupt and 
rumors spread that 
some layoffs were 
planned, workers 
seized the plant and 
ran it for 68 days, 
selling watches at a 
40% discount. The 
government ended 
that experiment by 
sending police to 
close the plant in 
August, but has 
been looking ever 
since for someone 
to get production 
going again. . ; 
Neuschwander left a job that was 
rapidly taking him to the top of Publicis, - 
France's second-largest ad agency and — 
operator of Paris’ famous Drugstores. | 
The boyish-looking executive, who was 
once vice president ofthe left- 
ist French Student Union i 
worked his way up through — - 
the ranks at Publicis, and has — 
headed  Publicis's intern 
tional operations. But, sa 
Neuschwander, "it is 
exciting to be tackling 
ficult job." He has à 
helped raise $10 
new capital Eod roup of 
t rench Sw 1 
op French anc S cd 
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THE JOHNSONS IN TEXAS 
Frequently a bone-crushing, -ego- 
bruising boss and companion, the late 
President Lyndon Johnson was at his 
most magnetic and charming with wom- 
: en. Over the years, followers of the John- 
son career noted how he enjoyed flirt- 
ing with, among others, the irrepressible 
Barbara Howar, Actress Merle Oberon, 
and White House Journalist Marianne 
Means. Questioned on the Today Show 
last week by Barbara Walters, his wid- 
ow Lady Bird, 61, did not deny Lyndon 
had been a ladies’ man. “Lyndon was a 
people lover." she said, "and that did 
not exclude half the people in the world 
—women. Oh, I think perhaps there was 
a time or two...” Mrs. Johnson did not 
finish that sentence, but her next illus- 
trated why their own relationship had 
been such a durable one: "If all those la- 
dies had some good points that I didn't 
have, I hope I had the good sense to try 
and learn a little bit by it." 


m ; 

Despite the shivers it gives his in- 
surance company, Actor Paul Newman, 
49. will not kick speed. As for his fam- 
ily's feelings: “They love it,” says Paul, 
Since making the 1969 auto-racing mov- 
ie Winning, Newman has raced "as 
often as anyone asks me" on amateur 
cc circuits, but without much. success. 
In October he escaped injury when his 
souped-up Datsun slammed into a bank 
during a practice run. He was unlucky 
in the recent Daytond races: his car over- 
heated in the seventh lap. But Paul is re- 


axed about his record: "Sormeonansaüdlic 
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to me, why don't you enter at Daytona, 
and I said, why not? I'm a very whim- 
sical person.” 
n 

The White House waved its wand 
last week—and overnight former Vice 
President Spiro Agnew was left defense- 
less in Frank Sinatra's compound in 
Palm Springs. Finally knuckling under 
to congressional pressure, GAO rulings 
and public criticism of the nearly $200,- 
000 spent on Agnew's protection since 
he resigned in October, the White House 
withdrew not only his Secret Service 
guards but his car and chauffeur too. 
Still, Agnew’s trip to Palm Springs had 
a positive side. He sold his novel, 4 Very 
Special Relationship, to Playboy Press 
for “more than $50,000." The book cen- 
ters round a liberal Vice President in 
the Washington of 1983 who becomes 
entangled with a tough, sexy Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. So 
far, Agnew has turned out 15 pages, plus 
six pages each of outline and character 
sketches. Calling him a “good natural 
writer.” Agnew's agent Scott Meredith 
explained that Playboy Press had been 
chosen because "it is the voice of the re- 
bellious young." He neglected to add 
that several other publishers had turned 
the former Vice President down flat. 

LJ 

Ineligible to succeed himself for a 
third term, Oregon's popular Governor 
Tom McCall, 60, was cautious about the 
latest announced contender for his of- 
fice. "She has all her marbles,” he ac- 
knowledged. As for the lady chasing the 
Republican gubernatorial nomination 
this year—Mrs. Dorothy Lawson McCall, 
85—she promised Support for most of 
her son's record. She has assured him 
that she will continue his innovative en- 
vironmental programs but will avoid 
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McCall said that any discouragen:pteeler- 
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-ouragemehineeler- Dealer Mailer brought off the 
her on,ajup of his career: a record $t-million 
r candidsfin Little, Brown for a proposed saga 
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FAYE AT HARVARD 


with high-kicking chorus boys, is gar- 
nished with a “Hasty Pudding Woman- 
of-the-Year Award." This year the hon- 
ors went to: Faye Dunaway, 33, hailed 
as “the most explosive package of beau- 
tiful talent to have hit the stage and 
screen in years.” Faye, whose only siz- 
able screen detonation occurred in 1967 
when she starred in Bonnie and Clyde, 
enjoyed the Cambridge ceremonies: a 
Faye Dunaway look-alike contest, won 
by a platinum-wigged male student, and 
a couple of numbers from this year’s re- 
vue, Keep Your Pantheon. Later she 
gushed; “These Harvard guys are won- 


derful, and they play it straight." 
a 


The canonization of Lenny Bruce, the 
Dr. Johnson of four-letter words, con- 
tinues. Seven years ago, Bruce died a 
junkie’s death in Hollywood, hounded 
by obscenity charges. To many admir- 
ers, he was a martyr to middle-class mo- 
rality; and now he is being hailed as the 
most influential social satirist of the era. 
A dozen-odd records of Lenny are avail- 
able, plays and films have been made 
of his life, and now another movie is 
under way in Miami. Dustin Hoffman, 
36. has the lead in Bob Fosse's Lenny, 
and, on location, he came up with his 
own analysis of Bruce. "He was a man 
who loved his country and believed in 
the Constitution, in the right to freedom 
of speech." As to whether Lenny was 
pornographic, Hoffman declared: “The 
words weren't used to make the audi- 
ence horny.” 


" 
The day that Diva Maria Callas, 50, 


was to appear at her first New York re- 
cital in nine years, the phone rang at Im- 
presario Sol Hurok's hotel. There was. 
said the operator, a lady friend of 20 
years’ standing who wished to speak to 
him. "Thats not nearly long enough, 
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TEARS FOR A CANCELED CALLAS 


got the message anyway. Callas was can- 
celing because ofa sore throat. The 2,800 
fans, some of whom had paid as much 
as $100 a ticket, were disappointed, even 
tearful, but not altogether surprised. Ma- 
ria had done the same thing in London 
in Septémber. Many promised to try 
again when the volatile soprano is next 
scheduled to visit New York, later in 
her current. three-month North. Amer- 
ican tour. The turn of events may have 
actually raised sales for future Callas ap- 
pearances. As one fan put it: "The can- 
cellation of this recital is more exciting 
than any concert I've been to this year.” 
a 

No sooner had Princess Elizabeth of 
Toro, 34, accepted the post of Ugandan 
Ambassador to Egypt last month than 
General Idi (“Big Daddy") Amin Dada 
changed his mind. Deciding that he 
could not part with Elizabeth or her tal- 
ents, he appointed her instead Uganda’s 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Ugandan 
observers consider the promotion a 
practical rather than romantic measure. 
Not only does Big Daddy, a Moslem, al- 
ready have four wives, but he is sadly 
short of Cabinet talent among his cro- 
nies, mostly former NCOs and privates. 
Before Elizabeth's appointment, he had 
flayed the Foreign Affairs Ministry as 
"the weakest and most inefficient I have 
ever seen." That was after the Ugan- 
dan Ambassador to France, Paulo Mu- 
wanga. allegedly had absconded to Lon- 
don, taking 500,000 French franes and 
25 Ugandan passports "for his family. 
on 


Overdoing Heart 
Surgery? 


The coronary bypass is unquestion- 
ably the most frequently performed 
piece of radical major surgery in the U.S. 
Some 25,000 times a year, doctors open 
the chest of a heart-disease victim to im- 
plant a piece of one of the patient’s own 
veins or arteries to carry blood around 
an obstruction in the coronary artery 
that feeds the heart muscle. But is the by- 
pass operation always necessary? Not 
according to Dr. Henry Russek, a pro- 
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RUSSEK TESTING HEART PATIENT 
A self-destructive attitude. 


fessor of cardiology at New York Med- 
ical College. At a conference on cardi- 
ology at the Texas Heart Institute in 
Houston last week, Russek claimed that 
drugs and other forms of medical care 
are far better treatment than surgery for 
most cases of angina pectoris, the pains 
arising from the oxygen-starved heart 
muscle that can be forerunners of heart 
attacks. Said he; "More lives have been 
lost through bypass surgery than have 
been saved by it.” 

Russek’s remarks touched a raw 
nerve among the surgeons attending the 
Meeting. Boosters of the bypass oper- 
ation credit it with Saving at least 60,000 
lives—most of them in the past five years 
—and offering new hope to heart-dis- 
ease victims who might otherwise be- 
come cardiac cripples. The operation is. 
now being performed at some 600 US. 


hospitals, and many surgeonschelieveiblic 
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that it should be used even more 
frequently. : : 

Unlike numerous cardiologists who 
scorn surgery, Russek acknowledges the 
value of the coronary bypass in some 
cases. But he questions whether the op- 
eration is as safe as its advocates claim. 
He notes that patients treated in one big- 
city institution have a 66% chance of 
dying on the operating table, ending up 
with.a nonfunctioning graft or suffering 
major nonfatal postoperative complica- 
tions. There are risks even at some of 
the university hospitals offering the op- 
eration. Though operating room mortal- 
ity may be less than 5%, complications 
such as myocardial infarction (the clas- 
sic heart attack), brain damage, hem- 
orrhage, kidney failure or closure of the 
bypass are not uncommon. Despite these 
risks, Russek noted the tendency of 
some doctors to perform the operation 
as a “pre-emptive procedure” on pa- 
tients who have not yet experienced an- 
gina or who suffer only mild symptoms. 

Changing Life-Style. What both- 
ers. Russek. the most, however,.is the 
dearth of medical treatment preceding 
a decision to operate. Russek reviewed 
the medical treatment that had been giv- 
en to 200 patients admitted to hospitals 
for surgery to correct uncontrollable an- 
gina. Nearly half had been treated with 
nothing other than nitroglycerin, a drug 
used to dilate or expand the arteries. In 
most of these cases, the drug had been 
used only to help abort an attack of an- 
gina—not to modify the conditions that 
led to the pain. On the other hand there 
had been insufficient effort to deal with 
either the physical conditions that cause 
angina pectoris or the life-style that 
eventually leads to it. “Taking medica- 
tion, losing weight, giving up smoking 
and slowing down are unpleasant,” Rus- 
sek explains) “Most people would rath- 
er submit to an operation that promises 
to cure them quickly, even at the risk of 
death, than put up with: medical man- 
agement. Yet even after surgery these 
patients still need this kind of care.” In 
fact, he suspects, some of the success of 
bypass surgery results. from better med- 
ical management after the Operation 
than the patient received before. 

The rush to surgery, Russek feels, is 
self-destructive; good medical treatment 
is now available that can control the 
causes of angina and the crippling heart 
attacks that often follow. Russek treat- 
ed one series of 102 patients suffering 
from severe angina for six years with a 
special combination of drugs: proprano- 
lol (Inderal), a drug that slows down the 
heart and reduces its need for oxygen, 
and long-acting nitrates that dilate the 
blood vessels and increase blood flow to 
the heart muscle. Only 1.2% of Russek's 
Coronary patients died each year—about 
the same mortality rate from heart at- 
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and memory? Could there be a para- 
normal world exempt from known nat- 
ural law? 

Both in America and abroad, those 
questions are being asked by increasing 
numbers of laymen and scientists hun- 
gry for answers. The diverse manifes- 
tations of interest in so-called psychic 
phenomena are everywhere: 

> In the U.S., The Secret Life of 
Plants becomes a bestseller by offering 
an astonishing and heretical thesis: 
greenery can feel the thoughts of 
humans. 

» At Maimonides Medical Center in 
New York City, the image of a paint- 


p 


| 


ing is transmitted by ESP, and seems to 
enter the dreams of a laboratory sub- 
ject sleeping in another room. 

> In England, a poll of its readers 
by the New Scientist indicates that near- 
ly 70% of the respondents (mainly sci- 
entists and technicians) believe in the 
possibility of extrasensory perception. 

> At the University of California, 
Psychologist Charles Tart reports that 
his subjects showed a marked increase 
in ESP scores after working with his new 
teaching machine. 

> In Los Angeles, a leaf is cut in 
half, then photographed by a special 
process. The picture miraculously shows 
the "aura" or outline of the whole leaf. 

> In Washington, the Defense De- 
partment's Advanced Research Projects 
Agency assigns a team to investigate 
seemingly authentic psychic phenome- 
na at the Stanford Research Institute. 

> On both sides of the Atlantic, Uri 
Geller, a young Israeli psychic, astounds 
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the Psychic Frontier 


spoons and keys apparently with the 
force of his thoughts. 

> In the Philippines, Tennis Star 
Tony Roche is relieved of painful “ten- 
nis elbow” when an incision is made and 
three blood clots are apparently re- 
moved by the touch of a psychic healer, 
who knows nothing of surgery or of mod- 
ern sanitation. 

> In the U.S., the number of col- 
leges offering courses in parapsychology 
increases to more than 100. 

> In the U.S.S.R., researchers file 
reports on blindfolded women who can 
“see” colors with their hands. 

» In California, ex-Astronaut Edgar 


Mitchell, who while on the Apollo 14 
moon mission conducted telepathy ex- 
periments with friends on earth, founds 
the Institute of Noetic Sciences. His new 
mission: investigate occurrences that 
will not yield to rational explanation. 

> In London, Arthur Koestler ex- 
amines psychic research with the zeal 
of the believer. Koestler, one of the fore- 
most explicators of Establishment sci- 
ence (The Sleepwalkers, The Act of Cre- 
ation), speaks of “synchronized” events 
that lie outside the expectations of prob- 
ability. In anecdotes of foresight and ex- 
trasensory perception, in the repetition 
of events and the strange behavior of 
random samplings, Koestler spots what 
he calls the roots of coincidence. In his 
unforgettable metaphor, modern scien- 
tists are “Peeping Toms at the keyhole 
of eternity." That keyhole is stuffed with 
ancient biases toward the materialistic 
and rational explication and, conse- < 


quently, away from the emerging field 
nce skeptics aban- 
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don those prejudices, says Koestler, they 
will be free to explore fresh concepts and 
new categories. : : 
That exploration is already being 
conducted by a number of serious para- 
normalists in a wide range of disciplines. 
In his Foundation for the Research on 
the Nature of Man, in Durham, N.C.. 
the grand old man of paranormal stud- 
ies, J.B. Rhine (see box page 32), still 
keeps watch on test animals for precog- 
nitive powers. At the nearby Psychical 
Research Foundation, William Roll and 
a research staff investigates ‘survival af- 
ter bodily death." In studies with a "sen- 
sitive’ and his pet cat, Roll finds ev- 
idence for a human ability "to leave" 
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the body and “visit” the animal. At the 
University of Virginia Medical School, 
Psychiatrist Ian Stevenson also Studies 
the plausibilities of reincarnation. 

At the Division of Parapsychology 
and Psychophysics of the Maimonides 
Medical Center, Dr. Montague Ullman 


directs tests in which message senders . 


"think" images into the brains of sleep- 
ing subjects. “If we had adequate fund- 
ing,” says Ullman, "we could have a 
major breakthrough in this decade.” In 
Connecticut, Businessman Robert Nel- 
son directs the Central Premonitions 
Registry, meticulously recording the 
prophecies of the dreams and -visions 
that people send him. 


some extent in the existence of some 
form of paranormal psychic powers. But 
the forms are open to wide debate. Says 
Psychologist Gardner Murphy, profes- 
sor at the District of Columbia's George 
Washington University and a dean of 
psychic researchers, "It may well turn 
out that parapsychology will be a mul- 
tidisciplinary thing, owing much to psy- 
chiatry, neurology ... medicine, bio- 
chemistry. social sciences.” One of 
parapsychology’s most famous propo- 
nents, in fact, is an anthropologist: Mar- 
garet Mead. It was her passionate ad- 
vocacy that helped give the Parapsycho- 
logical Association its greatest claim to 
legitimacy. After several vain attempts 
to enter the eminent American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
the P.A. won membership in 1969—af- 
ter a speech by Mead. Her argument: 
“The whole history of scientific advance 
is full of scientists investigating phenom- 
ena that the Establishment did not be- 
lieve were there. I submit that we vote 
in favor of this association’s work." The 
final vote: 6 to | in favor of admission. 

Immense Claims. As parapsychol- 
ogy gains new respectability, so do its 
terms gain wide currency: “psi” for any 
psychic phenomenon; "clairvoyance" 
for the awareness of events and objects 
that lie outside the perimeters of the five 
senses; “out-of-body” experience for 
seeming to journey to a place that may 
be miles from the body; “psychokinesis” 
for the mental ability to influence phys- 
ical objects; "precognition? for the 
foreknowledge of events, from the fall 
of dice to the prediction of political as- 
sassinations; and the wide-ranging term 
ESP for extrasensory perception. 

For all its articulate spokesmen and 
scientific terminology, however, the new 
world of psi still has a serious credibil- 
ity problem. One reason is that like any 
growth industry or pop phenomenon, it 


has attracted a fair share of hustlers. In- ‘ 


deed, the psychic-phenomena boom 
may contain more charlatans and con- 
jurers, more naifs and gullibles than can 
be found on the stage and in the au- 
dience of ten Ringling Brothers circus- 
es. The situation is not helped at all by 
the "proofs" that fail to satisfy tradition- 
al canons of scientific investigations. De- 
spite the published discoveries, despite 
the indefatigable explorations of the 
psychic researchers, no one has yet been 
able to document experiments suffi- 
ciently to convince the infidel, For 
many, doubt grows larger with each ex- 
travagant claim. 

To Science and Mathematics Ana- 
lyst Martin Gardner (Relativity for the 
Million, Ambidextrous Universe), an- 
nouncements of psychic phenomena be- 
long not to the march of science but to 
the pageant of publicity. “Uri Geller, 
The Secret Life of Plants, telepathy, ESP, 
the incomplete conclusions of Koestler 
——all seem part of a new uncritical en- 
thusiasm for pseudo science,” says Gard- 
ner. “The claims are immense, the proof 
nonexistent. The researchers, almost 
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questions for all of modern science. But 
if S.R.I’s tests were indeed conducted 
with what University of Oregon Profes- 
sor Ray Hyman calls “incredible slop- 
piness," then other disturbing questions 
may be raised. Assigned by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to report on the won- 
drous happenings at S.R.I., Hyman, ac- 
companied by George Lawrence, DOD 
projects manager for the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency, caught Geller 
in some outright deceptions. 

Unhappily for Geller, his powers 
have a tendency to vanish in the pres- 
ence of sleight-of-hand men. On the To- 
night Show, where Johnny Carson in- 
stituted airtight controls at Randi's 
suggestion, nothing that Geller attempt- 
ed (during an embarrassing 20 minutes) 
seemed to work. After a group of Eng- 
lish magicians made plans to catch him 
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. Searching for a wider kind of self. 


in the act during a British tour, Geller 
abruptly canceled out, citing mysterious 
“death threats.” 

In the long run, however, Geller’s 
friends may well be more damaging to 
his cause than are his detractors. This 
spring the reputable old firm of Dou- 
bleday will publish a book entitled Uri 
by Dr. Andrija Puharich, who brought 
Geller to the U.S. from Israel. In a crude 
mishmash of Mission: Impossible, 2001 
and the James Bond series, Puharich 
(author of a previous volume on the psy- 
chedelic effects of mushrooms) soberly 
describes his adventures with Geller. 

From outer space, highly intelligent 
computers called SPECTRA communi- 
cate through taped messages, which dis- 
appear. "We can only talk to you 
through Uri's power," says the mystical 
voice. “It is a shame that for such a bril- 
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rectly. When Uri finally meets the in- 
vestigators from S.R.I., he confesses that 
outer-space intelligence directs his 
work. But the S.R.I. scientists are not 
taken. aback. One, Russell Targ. plac- 
idly remarks, “The things you are tell- 
ing us agree very well with things that 
Hal [S.R.I. Colleague Harold Puthoff] 
and I believe but we can't prove." Adds 
Astronaut Ed Mitchell: "Uri, you're not 
saying anything to us we don't in some 
way already sense or understand." The 
text raises some troubling questions. Is 
Puharich indeed in touch with what he 
calls “my editor in the sky”? Is his ac- 
count of the S.R.I. meeting as true as 
his reasonably accurate report of Uri's 
meeting a year ago with the editors of 
TIME? If it is, why have the S.R.I. sci- 
entists failed to mention Uri Geller's 
contacts with outer space? Are they 
properly fearful of that most 
irrefutable antidote to non- 
sense: laughter? Or were 
they, as they now claim, 
merely "humoring" their 
subject? 
Almost as impressive as 
Geller's rise to fame is the 
phenomenal success of The 
Secret Life of Plants (Har- 
per & Row; $8.95), a vol- 
ume that is unaccountably 
placed on the nonfiction 
shelves of bookstores. The 
work of two occult journal- 
ists. Secret Life is an anthol- 
ogy of the absurd, costumed 
in the prim gown of labo- 
ratory respectability. In it 
are researchers like Cleve 
Backster, a lie-detector ex- 
pert who attached the ter- 
minals of his machines to 
plants. Behold! The vegeta- 
tion reacted to his thoughts. 
Most scientists have greeted 
the experiments with open 
skepticism—with good rea- 
son. After his plants would 
not respond for a visiting 
Canadian plant physiolo- 
gist, for example, Backster 
offered an interesting hy- 
pothesis: the plants "fainted" because 
they sensed that she routinely inciner- 
ated her own plants and then weighed 
the ashes after her experiments, 

Backster is the essence of conserva- 
tism compared with the book’s more ad- 
venturous researchers. A New Jersey 
electronics buff, Pierre Paul Sauvin, at- 
tached a Rube Goldbergian machine to 
his plants, and then spent the weekend 
with his girl friend at a place 80 miles 
away. He found that even at that dis- 
tance the plants had responded to his 
sexual relations with the girl. The tone 
oscillators went “right off the top." he 
says, at the moment of orgasm. 

In Japan, Ken Hashimoto, another 
polygraph expert, discovered that his 
cactus could count and add up to 20. 
George De La Warr. a British engineer, 


insisted that young plants grew better if 
b MS kept alive. Ironi- 
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cally, the authors did not address them- 
selves to some significant facts about 
botany. Plants do respond physiological- 
ly to certain sound waves. Talking toa 
plant may indeed make it healthier, be- 
cause it thrives on the carbon dioxide ex- 
haled by the speaker. : 

Many psychics and their followers 
believe that paranormal powers may be 
dependent on mysterious auras or "en- 
ergy flows," phenomena that they say 
can be recorded by Kirlian photogra- 
phy. The technique. developed in the 
late 1930s by Russian Electronics Ex- 
pert Semyon Kirlian and his wife Va- 
lentina, involves introducing a small 
amount of high-voltage. high-frequency 
current into the subject and recording 
the subsequent discharge on photo- 
graphic film. The result is a photograph 
showing an "energy body"—a weird 
aura—around the plant, animal or hu- 
man part being photographed. 

Soon, Kirlians claimed that photo- 
graphing a portion of a leaf, for exam- 
ple, would produce the aura of the en- 
tire leaf on film. Some psychics claim 
that in time the aura of a missing limb 
might be discernible with Kirlian pho- 
tography. Today the process is an in- 
tegral part of paranormal exploration. 
In the U.S. the leading proponent of the 


art is U.C.LA. Psychologist Thelma 
Moss, who has taken more Kirlian pho- 
tographs and done more experimental 
work with them than anyone outside 
Russia. 

Moss, a former Broadway actress, 
found her interest in parapsychological 
phenomena kindled after LSD therapy. 
“From the first,” she recalls, “I intend- 
ed to specialize in parapsychology be- 
cause of the glimpses of psychic phe- 
nomena I experienced during the LSD 
treatments. But I certainly don’t feel the 
need to use drugs any more ... When 
you've gotten the message, you hang up 
the phone.” For Moss, the message is 
that Kirlian photography clearly dem- 
onstrates a human aura. “We have done 
work with acupuncturists and [psychic] 
healers,” she says, “and we find that the 
corona of the healer becomes intense be- 
fore healing, and then afterward is more 
relaxed and less strong. We think we’re 
looking at a transfer of energy from the 
healer to the injured person.” 

Others are less certain. Writing in 
the Photographic Society of America 
journal, Bill Zalud concluded, “All spec- 
ulation hinges on obtaining photographs 
of normal tissue patterns for compar- 
ative purposes and, so far, no one has 
really determined what a normal Kir- 
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The first professional organization to 
study paranormal phenomena was the 
British Society for Psychical Research, 
founded in 1882. Among its membership 
were prominent scholars and scientists 
—men of unimpeachable credentials 
and high moral character. They soon 
discovered and enthusiastically reported 
on the telepathic abilities of five little 
girls, daughters of the Rev. A.M. Creery. 
The mentalist millennium was at hand. 
Six years later, the girls were caught 
cheating and shamefacedly admitted 
that they had fooled the investigators. 
They were the first in a long series of de- 

. ceivers of scientists. 

The society’s next major project was 
an investigation of two "sensitives" from 
Brighton, G.A. Smith and Douglas 
Blackburn, Smith would allow himself 
to be blindfolded, his ears to be plugged, 
his body to be thoroughly blanketed; yet 
somehow the thoughts of Blackburn 

reached him. This time, it seemed, the 
S.P:R. had'really justified its existence. 

When Smith left the S.P.R. in 1892, 
no other comparable sensitive could be 
found. Still, the members had seen the 
telepathy performed with their own 
€yes; the evidence was held acceptable. 
It was not until 1908 that Blackburn ad- 
mitted deceit. “The whole of these al- 
leged experiments were bogus,” he later 
wrote. The remainder of his statement 
has echoed to this day: *[Our hoax] orig- 
inated in the honest desire of two youths 
to show how easily men of scientific 
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COMING OF THE FAIRIES 


mind and training could be deceived 
when seeking for evidence in support of 
a theory they were wishful to establish.” 

The American Society for Psychical 
Research, organized with the help of 
Philosopher William James in 1885, suf- 
fered similar embarrassments. Yet it 
pursued its quarry with vigor. As James 
had noted, “To upset the conclusion that 
all crows are black, there is no need to 
seek demonstration that no crow is 
black; it is sufficient to produce one 
white crow.” But after 25 years of read- 
Ing psychic literature and witnessing 
phenomena, James admitted that he was 
“theoretically no further than I was at 
the beginning, and I confess that at times 
T have been tem hed 
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I literally grabbed the ‘cancerous tissue’ 
from Tony’s hand ... I wanted to have 
valid medical tests performed on it. The 
tests, conducted in Seattle, showed that 
the tissue was ‘consistent with origin 
from a small animal ... there is no ev- 
idence in any of this tissue to suggest 
that this represents metastatic carcino- 
ma from the breast of the patient.’ " 
Tom Valentine, author of a book on per- 
haps the best known of the psychic sur- 
geons, Tony Agpaoa, documents the ex- 
perience of a Mrs. Raymond Steinberg 
of Two Rivers, Wis. Tony “made a ma- 
jor production” of removing a piece of 
metal and several screws that had been 
surgically placed in her hip after an au- 
tomobile accident. X rays later showed 
that Agpaoa had removed nothing. 
True Believer. But the psychics, 
and those who profit from them, remain 
undaunted. In a few months, the respect- 
able publishing firm of Thomas Y. 
Crowell will publish the story of yet an- 
other psychic healer, the late great Bra- 
zilian Arigo, Surgeon of the Rusty Knife. 
The author: John Fuller, whose pro-fly- 
ing-saucer books /ncident at Exeter and 
The Interrupted Journey were big sellers 
during the UFO craze of the 1960s. The 
afterword is written by Geller Biogra- 
pher Puharich, who in Uri incidentally 


tells of extraterrestrial intelligence as- 
suring him that Arigo was not hurt in his 
fatal car accident in 1971: "There was no 
pain. He left his body before the crash." 

No amount of demonstrable fraudu- 
lence, no exposure of the fake, the ma- 
nipulator, the unscrupulous, ever seems 
capable of dissuading the true believer 
in paranormality. James Fadiman, of 
the Stanford School of Engineering, be- 
lieves that “most (but not all) para- 
psychologist demonstrators are also 
frauds," then gives the classic rationale: 
“Look at it this way. You think you have 
powers of clairvoyance, and finally you 
become a celebrity because of it. You're 
on the stage or in an experimental sit- 
uation and sometimes your powers fail 
you. They do very often for most of these 
guys. So what do they do? They cheat." 

Robert Benchley once separated 
people into two categories: those who 
separate people into two categories and 
those who do not. Parapsychologist Ger- 
trude Schmeidler of New York's City 
College is in the first category. Her stud- 
ies show that on the issue of para- 
psychology her subjects divide into be- 
lieving sheep and doubting goats. The 
sheep almost invariably score higher 
in tests of paranormal powers. Will 
the sheep ever convince the ruminating 
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From the start, Rhine was criticized 
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for juggling numbers. (Subsequent re- 
searchers have also used questionable 
procedures, citing “negative ESP" when 
the number of correct guesses fall be- 
low average and "displacement" when 
subjects call the card before or after the 
one they are trying to guess.) H.L. Menc- 
ken summarized the early views of the 
dubious when he wrote, "In plain lan- 
guage, Professor Rhine segregates all 
those persons who, in guessing the cards, 
enjoy noteworthy runs of luck, and then 
adduces those noteworthy runs of luck 
as proof that they must possess myste- 
rious powers.” Rhine tightened his lab- 
oratory conditions in the 1930s, and 
much of the criticism withered—but so 
did his ESP stars. 

In the 1960s a psychic superstar 
came along in the person of Ted Serios, 
a hard-drinking, onetime bellhop from 
Chicago. Serios' gift was definitely off- 
beat: he produced pictures inside a Po- 
laroid camera using nothing but his 
mind and a little hollow tube he called 
his "gismo." Reporters Charles Reyn- 
olds and David Eisendrath, who ob- 
served Serios at work in Denver, had 
little trouble constructing a device that 
could be secreted inside a gismo to pro- 
duce all of Serios' effects. The instru- 
ment contained a minuscule lens at one 
end and a photographic transparency at 
the other. When the device was pointed 
at the camera lens and the shutter was 
clicked, an image was recorded on film. 
The Reynolds-Eisendrath story was 
printed in Popular Photography and 
many of Serios’ followers were shattered. 
again the millennium was deferred. 
olle - 
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goats? Will the goats ever undermine 
the faith of obedient sheep? Stranger 
events have occurred. 

Just a few years ago what smug 
Western rationalist would have accred- 
ited acupuncture? Yet the ethnocentric 
prejudice seemed to disappear almost at 
a stroke when the Western world 
learned of James Reston’s appendix op- 
eration. The New York Times columnist 
submitted to acupuncture after surgery 
on a trip to China in 1971; thereafter, 
the unorthodox method was examined 
throughout the U.S. Today acupuncture 
is under intense study at several med- 
ical centers. Although some.of the ben- 
eficial effects of “paranormal” medicine 
have been acknowledged by Western 


a loss to explain it. It was 

not long ago that most 

Americans attributed the 
f feats of Eastern yogis to 
$ x clever fakery. Yet the new 
Western experimentation 
with biofeedback* has 
shown skeptics that the 
mind can indeed control 
what are normally invol- 
untary bodily functions. 
The Menninger Founda- 
tion in Topeka, Kans., 
reports incontrovertible 
proof that subjects trained 
by biofeedback can con- 
trol their blood circulation 
and lower the temperature 
of the parts of their bod- 
ies at will; migraine head- 
aches can be literally 
wished away. The ancient 
yogic mythic skills sud- 
denly seem within the 
grasp of everyone. 

Is it not possible that 
thoughts—like TV  pro- 
grams—can be transmit- 
ted from one brain to an- 
other? And if enough 
energy can be generated 
by the brain, why should 
it not influence the roll of 
dice? Or make a plant respond? 

In an epoch when the new physics 
posits black holes in the universe and 


of light, and has already confirmed the 
existence of such bizarre things as neu- 
trinos that have no mass or charge, an- 
umatter and quasars, why should any 
phenomenon be assumed impossible? 
What is wrong with Physicist Sir James 
Jeans’ attempt to give coherence to an 
unruly cosmos: “The universe begins to 
look more and more like a great thought 
than a great machine"? 

The psychic adherent ’s reply is sim- 
ple: anything 18 possible. But simply say- 
ing that it is sø and then supporting the 
contention with shoddy or downright 
fraudulent evidence, is not enough. Psy- 
chic phenomena cannot be accepted on 
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faith; they must be convincingly dem- 
onstrated to objective people by objec- 
tive researchers. To date, those demon- 
strations have not been made. E 
Any close examiner of psychic in- 
vestigators and reporters will find à new 
meaning for Koestler's roots of coinci- 
dence. A loose confederacy of parapsy- 
chologists parodies the notion of the sci- 
entific method. Harold Puthoff, one of 
the two S.R.I. investigators of Uri Gel- 
ler, is singled out in 77e Secret Life of 
Plants as a reputable scientist who has 
been experimenting with the response 
of one chicken egg to the breaking of an- 
other. He is also a promoter of the bi- 
zarre and controversial cult of Scientol- 
ogy, which Ingo Swann, another psychic 


tested by S.R.I., also practices. William 
Targ, a Putnam executive, recently con- 
tracted to publish Astronaut Ed Mitch- 
ell's forthcoming book, Psychic Explo- 
ration, A Challenge for Science. At the 
signing, Targ stated that "the real race 
now between the Russians and us is in 
the area of sciences like ESP." Mitch- 
ell's Institute of Noetic Sciences helped 
to fund S.R.I.’s Geller research, which 
was conducted largely by Puthoff and 
Russell Targ, who happens to be Editor 
Targ's son. 

The questionable connections of 
many psychic researchers, in addition 
to the paucity of objectively verifiable re- 
sults in their work, has made it difficult 
to raise funds for research; parapsychol- 
ogists barely squeak by with money from 
a few foundations and gifts and encour- 
agement from occasional philanthro- 
ists like Stewart Mott and Manhattan 
OBRctidhesridsyaenly 
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moves much more slowly than the earth 
(third from the sun). The same rules 
should apply to the billions of stars re- 
volving around the central cores of dis- 
tant galaxies, or to one galaxy revoly- 
ing around another. In measuring the 
rotational velocity of the stars or gal- 
axies, however, astronomers have dis- 
covered a perplexing fact: when the total 
observable mass of the galaxies is taken 
into account, the stars do not seem to 
slow their rotation sufficiently. 

In an effort to account for this phe- 
nomenon, Ostriker worked out a neat 
mathematical explanation. He calculat- 
ed that if the galaxies actually have ten 
times more mass than has been seen 
through the telescopes of earthbound ob- 
servers, the velocities of the stars would 
satisfy Newton’s laws. Ostriker theorizes 
that the mass exists in invisible halos of 
small, dim stars, interstellar dust and 
gases, and perhaps even “black holes" 
—cadavers of huge, ancient stars, so 
completely collapsed under their own 
powerful gravity that not even light can 
escape from them. 

If such hidden mass really exists, as- 
tronomers may soon know. Several of 
the largest telescopes are being trained 
on far galaxies in a search for hard, ob- 
servational evidence of Ostriker's halos. 


Lessons for Lana 


According to an old saw, if a chim- 
panzee is allowed to punch the keys of 
a typewriter at random fora long enough 
time, it will eventually peck out Ham- 
let. Lana, a playful three-year-old fe- 
male chimpanzee at Emory University's 
Yerkes Regional Primate Research 
Center, will never accomplish that feat, 
but she is already one up on the hy- 
pothetical chimp. Under the tutelage of 
the.center's scientists, Lana is rapidly 
learning how to read and write in a 
brand-new language called Yerkish. 

Chimps are perhaps the most intel- 
ligent of all apes, and others before Lana 
have acquired. sign-language vocabular- 
ies of more than 100 words. But Lana’s 
teaching system is based on a comput- 
er, which she can operate at will by 
pressing large keys on a console. On 
each of the variously colored Keys is à 
different geometric form; the forms are 
the words—or "lexigrams." as the sci- 
entists call them—of Yerkish. When 
Lana presses a key, the symbol flashes 
overhead on a screen and its English 
equivalent is reproduced on a teleprinter 
in a nearby control room. 

Lana's instruction began with a sim- 
ple search-and-reward system. If she 
happened to press the symbol for 
M&M chocolates, for example, the 
computer would promptly drop a piece 
of the candy from a vending device. As 
soon as Lana began associating symbol 


and reward, the scientists required her - 
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LANA AT COMPUTER CONSOLE 
Please machine give juice. 


fore she pressed the M & M key, and 
then to hit another key for "period." If 
Lana failed to hit all three of the sym- 
bols in the proper sequence, the candy 
would not appear. Next she had to add 
verbs like "give" and "make" before she 
got her reward. Finally, she had to form 
whole sentences. 

An apt pupil, Lana quickly learned 
how to get her fill of her favorite grape 
juice ("Please machine give juice peri- 
od”) or pieces of banana. But could she 
also learn to pay heed to the symbols dis- 
played on the screen—in effect, to read? 

Lana's tutors flashed parts of sen- 
tences on the screen: "Please machine 
give ..." Almost always, Lana punched 
out the correct completion. When the re- 
searchers tried to trick. her with jum- 
bled syntax—like "Please make ma- 
chine ..."—Lana usually wiped out the 
sentence by indignantly punching the 
period key, which cleared the computer 
and the screen. 

So far Lana has learned about 75 
words—which her trainers regard as 
only a start. As they teach Lana more 
words they hope to increase their un- 
derstanding of how chimps actually 
learn a language, and to gain new in- 
sights into how those skills are acquired 
by humans. What they learn could even- 
tually be useful in teaching youngsters 
with language difficulties. It could also 
open a new channel of communication 
between man and animal. “Wouldn't 
you like to know what a chimp thinks 
about?” says Georgia State University 
Psychologist Duane M. Rumba 


chimp can act as an interpreter 


AMERICAN NOTES 


Running Out of Worries? 


On Aug. 10, 1972, a meteor streaked 
northward across the U.S. sky. From the 
ground, it was first observed south of 
Salt Lake City. and observers watched 
it pass over Idaho and Montana before 
disappearing north of Calgary, Canada. 
Not until last week, however, was it re- 
vealed that the 1,000-ton meteor was 
also seen from above, by a U.S. Air 
Force satellite. It was these observations 
that told scientists how chilling a phe- 
nomenon the meteor actually was. 

At 13 ft. across it was an extraor- 
dinarily large meteor; its maximum 
brightness near the middle of its 
course through the sky exceeded that of 
the moon. But most startling of all, it 
came within 36 miles of the earth’s sur- 
face, traveling at 33,000 m.p.h. before 
soaring off into space. Had it hit, says 
One expert, the impact would have ri- 
valed the blast of the atomic bombs that 
fell on Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
World War II. 


_ President Kissinger? 


The signal negotiating skills of U.S. 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger have 
made him seem to many a vital nation- 
al resource who has opened relations 
with China, soothed the way for détente 
with the Soviet Union and shuttled to a 
cease-fire in Viet Nam and the Middle 

_ East. Thus it was no surprise when the 
most recent Gallup poll asking Amer- 
icans to name the man in the world they 
most admired came out with Kissinger 
in first place, beating out President Nix- 
on, who had topped the list for the pre- 


d ious four years. But admiration can 
E er be translated to elective eminence 
— for Kissinger because Article II, Section 


1 of the Constitution requires that the 
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President be a "natural-born" citizen 
Kissinger was born in Bavaria of Ger- 
man parents, and immigrated to the U.S. 
at age I5. S 

The arbitrariness of the restriction 
so disturbs New York Democratic Con- 
gressman Jonathan Bingham that he 
has introduced a bill calling for a con- 
stitutional amendment that would make 
naturalized citizens eligible for the pres- 
idency, and would also eliminate the 
ticklish constitutional -question of the 
eligibility of children born abroad 
to American parents. Says Bingham: 
“There would be great resentment if it 
were proposed that a naturalized citi- 
zen be barred from serving in the Cab- 
inet or on the Supreme Court or in Con- 
gress. It makes no sense that the 
presidency should be any different." 


Pay As You Go 


Americans currently use some 200 
million credit cards, those convenient 
laisser-passers of an increasingly de- 
monetized society. But what about the 
cash customer—is he getting an even 
break? In a suit filed in U.S. district court 
in Washington last week, the Consumers 
Union maintained that he is being short- 
changed. Naming the American Ex- 
press Co. and a member bank of the 
BankAmericard system, C.U. charged 
that credit-card companies are in effect 
guilty of price fixing. 

To sign up with a credit-card com- 
pany, a shopkeeper must agree to pay a 
Service charge of 2% to 8% of the sale 
price of goods, and may not charge a 
lower price to those paying cash. C.U.'s 
suit, if successful, would:result in a court 
order that would allow stores and res- 
taurants to give discounts to cash cus- 
tomers. Says one C.U. lawyer: “People 
who want to use credit cards should be 
prepared to pay an extra charge. Now 
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“he Politics of Terror 


1| “Yes indeed, you know us all and we 

you—the oppressor, murderer and 

er. And you have hunted and robbed 

aploited us all. Now we are the hunt- 
vill give you no rest." 


] The shrill rhetoric was not new to 

5 politics, but the actions that 
Ten l up certainly were. On one 
^ mite US. last week, those chill- 
E ed the latest communiqué 
kai. mapers of Patricia Hearst, 
ER Nia publishing heiress who 


Ing the end of her thir 
. |l clutches of her third week 
ind vary? 


Ethe ev 
e 7 


i Revo ana gual plans of the Amer- 
à raptor nary Army, said Murphy 
TA Was one “to engage in 

, a re throughout the coun- 

ft] a 

R tists A and possibly no such 

M SC KM except as a fiction to 

Um QI for private gain. 

i the nation was none 

her 49 p Was returned un- 

Ns Kidna, CUS and two of his sus- 

f estea PETS Were promptly found 

ut the fate of Patricia 
m soonizingly uncertain. 

~S IriBhteningly, the’ U.S. 
ae ee of political ter- 
ereifey, nation has until 
UY inu For 

lons have plagued 

mand the victims have in- 
amats and businessmen 


May well have been their . 


stationed there. Occasionally the viru- 
lence has struck spectacularly elsewhere 
in.the world, as in the 1970 kidnapings 
by French-Canadian separatists of Que- 
bec Minister of Labor Pierre Laporte 
and British Trade Commissioner James 
Cross. But in the U.S., political extrem- 
ism has taken other forms, though the 
Berrigan brothers and their friends did 
kick around an almost comic-opera sce- 
nario to kidnap Henry Kissinger as part 
of their antiwar activities. 

Malign Strand. Now political kid- 
naping has come to the U.S., whether 
genuine as in California or possibly sim- 
ply as a convenient cover in Georgia. 
Its advent is all the more unnerving be- 
cause the history of flamboyant crimes 
is that they beget imitation. One sky- 
jacking inspires another. As a result, 
perhaps not since the wave of fear 
brought on by the Lindbergh kidnaping 
in 1932 have families of wealth and po- 
sition in the U.S. been so troubled about 
their safety. Though political in aim, the 
Hearst kidnaping was essentially a vari- 
ant graft on that earlier malign strand 
of U.S. history. And the list of possible 
targets is no longer confined to the af- 
fluent. Murphy, 40, a man of comfort- 
able but hardly gilt-edged circumstanc- 
es, was apparently singled out for his 
prominence as a newsman and his im- 
portance to the Constitution s corporate 


owner. Thus when a demand of $700,000 _ 


for his ransom was made, it was clearly 
directed not to his family but to his em- 
ployer, Cox Enterprises of Dayton. That 
sort of distinction vastly expands the 
number of Americans with cause to look 
over their shoulder should the kidnaping 
phenomenon burgeon. 

The blows of the terrorists were yet 


PATRICIA HEARST IN FAMILY PHOTO 


of the vulnerabilities of modern life to 
any band of lawless and determined in- 
dividuals. The Symbionese terrorist 
group was unknown until late last fall, 
when it combined its self-proclaimed 
birth announcement with a grisly claim 
of responsibility for the cold-blooded 
murder (by cyanide-tipped bullets) of a 
widely admired school superintendent 
in Oakland. In the Atlanta case, the 
“American Revolutionary Army” may 
well turn out to be nothing more than 
the fantasy of an anti-Semitic, red-neck — 

couple out for a cash killing. Yet ee = 
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tape-recorded cassette messages. both 
groups were able to capture their prey 
andextract royal ransom sums with dev- 
ing ease. 
Sere is not much hope that such 
terror can be deterred by toughness. 
Knowing that one concession merely en- 
courages other kidnapers, the U.S. and 
other governments have long. warned 
their diplomats and military men sta- 
tioned abroad that if abducted they can 
expect no ransom to be paid for their re- 
lease. But it is quite another matter for 
authorities to try persuading a family 
or an employer not to deal in booty 
—and thus endanger a victim's life. “Do 
you want to discourage future terrorist 
acts or do you want to save the hos- 
tage?” asks Bernard L. Diamond, a psy- 
chiatrist and criminology professor at 
the University of California. "In the case 


FBI AGENTS COUNTING RECOVERED RANSOM MON 
From the other side of the U.S., a grim ideo! 


of a family, it is a decision an outsider 
really cannot make." 

The parties in last week's cases hes- 
itated scarcely a moment in paying for 
precious life—with varying results. Fol- 
lowingan efficient transfer of cash, Mur- 
phy was dropped off unharmed in an 
Atlanta motel parking lot and quickly 
returned home. In the Bay Area, by con- 
trast, the captors of Patricia Hearst 
Taised the ante on the compromise ran- 
som plan for mass feeding of the needy. 
that had been devised by her father Ran- 
dolph. The dialogue between anguished 
family and angered captors turned into 
bitter bartering, with Patricia’s life at 
stake, Moreover, the private ordeal vis- 
ited on the Hearst family by the kid- 
napers turned into an ugly public spec- 
tacle when thousands of ghetto food 
recipients all but rioted during the first 
giveaway session. : 

Reg Murphy's safe returaCwWain fyplic 


climax to a bizarre episode centering on 
a writer-editor who would seem to be 
one of the nation's least likely candi- 
dates for kidnaping. The son of a store- 
keeper, he grew up in Gainesville, Ga. 
(pop. 15,450), and was a working jour- 
nalist even before he went off to Mer- 
cer University in Macon. In 1959, at 25, 
he was chosen for Harvard's prestigious 
Neiman Fellow program for journalists. 
Murphy signed on as the Constitution's 
political editor in 1961, then left to be- 
come managing editor of the monthly 
Atlanta magazine in 1965. He came back 
to the Constitution and moved up to his 
present job in 1968. 

Ata lunch with TIME's Atlanta Bu- 
reau Chief James Bell a week before the 
abduction, Murphy brought-up the sub- 
ject of the Hearst kidnaping. “You 
know, it’s a terribly frightening thing,” 
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he mused. “Randolph Hearst just 
doesn't know who he’s dealing with. If 
you don’t know that, what can you do? 
This is one import from South America 
we can sure do without.” 

Early last week Murphy got a series 
of phone calls from a man who claimed 
to be a construction-company owner. 
The man said that his firm was about 
to go out of business and: he had a cu- 
rious problem: he had 300,000 gallons 
of surplus heating oil that. he wanted to 
donate to deserving institutions. Would 
Murphy help him find recipients? Mur- 
phy began drawing up a list of schools 
and hospitals, though a colleague scoffed 
that the caller was probably just anoth- 
er of the crackpots who often bother 
newsmen, “I don't know whether he is 
or not,” replied Murphy. “But he’s com- 
ing over to my house tonight to talk 


about it and I guess T QW then, 
Domaine Gun nana sudan ee picked 
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Later that day, irrefutable pro 
Murphy’s capture arrived at the ¢ 
Sstitution—in much the same form ty" 
the Hearst kidnapers have used loon 
municate with the world: a tape rece 
ing of the victim’s voice, Speaking}. 
clear and controlled tones, Murphy 
ported his abductor’s motivation as 
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A.R.A., as I understand it, feels thatt} 
American news media have been t 
leftist and too liberal. They inteni; 
do something about that. Thats d. 
cause of my abduction.” The kidnap... 
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all Federal Government officials res 
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Jeep, and drove north on Inter- 
400 for some 30 miles. For the last 
niles, he picked up an escort—one 
arying two men that drove ahead 
mata distance, another car with 

fecupant that followed. At an ap- 
ted sign, the courier placed both 
4s on the shoulder of the high- 

Without waiting to watch the 

j^ he turned and drove back to 
iata, 
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j jturban Atlanta Ramada Inn and 
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ed him. If convicted on the kidnap 
charges, the Williams couple faces sen- 
tences of up to life in federal prison. 
Across the continent, no such quick 
and happy ending. seemed in store for 
the distraught family of Patty Hearst 
—4hough the week began on a distinct- 
ly-optimistic note. Relieved by the Sym- 
bionese terrorists of their original 
demand for a "sign. of good faith"—a 
monumental .food giveaway to every 
low-income or aged person or ex-con- 
vict in California, which could cost up 
to $400 million—Randolph Hearst pro- 
ceded to outline a more modest offer. It 
was a food-distribution plan, called 
"People in Need,” or PIN, modeled on a 
highly successful Washington State pro- 
gram created in 1970 to provide basic 
groceries for families that could not af- 
ford them. Hearst promised to fund the 
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law-enforcement officials and the 
Hearst family. Charles Bates, head of 
the FBI’s task force in the Hearst case, 
got a "seat-of-the-pants feeling" that Pa- 
tricia might be freed last Wednesday, 
on her 20th birthday. Mother Catherine 
Hearst, who had been gently criticized 
by Patricia in one message for appear- 
ing on TV in somber black clothes, 
promised that she would don “a pretty 
dress" for her daughters return. 
"They've asked me to make a gesture 
of sincerity; and thats what we've 
done," said Randolph Hearst. "I expect 
them to make a gesture of sincerity 
themselves." 

When the S.L.A. finally gestured, it 
was hardly in the way that the Hearsts 
had hoped. In its next communiqué, the 
man who calls himself "General Field 
Marshal Cinque" (pronounced Sin-que) 


WILLIAM WILLAMS & HIS WIFE BETTY AFTER THEIR ARRESTS IN LILBURN 
"Faulkner said that man will not only endure but prevail.” 


plan with $2 million, of which $1.5 mil- 
lion would come from the charitable 
foundation created by his late father 
Publisher William Randolph Hearst. 
The remainder, a personal donation of. 
$500,000, was about 2566 of his own net 
worth, said Randolph Hearst. 

For a while, PIN united an unlikely 
assortment of volunteers in the give-it- 
all dedication that a crisis often inspires. 
A prominent backer of the Seattle plan, 
Washington Secretary of State A. Lud- 
low Kramer, took over as temporary di- 
rector of PIN. Offers of warehouse space, 
trucks and food donations poured in 
from private businesses and public agen- 
cies. At the Hearst Corp. offices in down- 
town San Francisco, a bank of 20 tele- 
phones jangled constantly as citizens 
called in to volunteer help in handing 
out food; a reporter counted 32 calls in 
less than a minute. 
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haughtily dismissed the $2 million con- 
tribution as "an act of throwing a few 
crumbs to the people, forcing them to 
fight over it amongst themselves." He 
demanded that Hearst come up with an- 
other $4 million and open additional dis- 
tribution centers. 

To prove that Hearst could afford 
such demands, Cinque rattled off a long 
list of Hearst family holdings worth 
"hundreds of millions of dollars,” from 
Mexican silver mines to IBM stock. No 
matter that the vast majority of the hold- 
ings belong to the foundation, since that 
is merely "a tax loophole,” he said. Even 
the family's objers d art were not exempt 
from S.L.A. attention: among other 
things, Hearst owned "24 Greek vases 
valued at $10,000 each" plus "a collec- 
tion of Oriental rugs given to him by 
his personal friend the Shah of Iran. 


The kidnapers’ assertions were appar- 
Sd puse ds : blished esti- 
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mates of the Hearst empire’s assets. 
However, since stock in Hearst corpo- 
rations is privately held, such figures are 
often unreliable. The Hearst family dis- 
puted many of the S.L.A.’s claims, even 
the minor ones; the imperial rug col- 
lection, a family member noted, consist- 
ed ofa single 4-ft. by 8-ft. piece. 

The most menacing part of the 
S.L.A.’s latest message was an ugly rac- 
ist diatribe by Cinque. His voice hard- 
ening into a growl, the kidnaper noted 
that the Hearsts “have seemingly said 
by their actions that they know me 
—evidently a reference to the speaker’s 
own description of himself as black. 
“Yes, you do indeed know me,” he con- 
tinued. “I’m that nigger that is no long- 
er just hunted, robbed and murdered. 
I’m the nigger that hunts you now ... 


BIENES O1 (à 
From private agony to public spectacle. 


Im the gook, the broad, the servant, the 
Spic." 

An obvious reason for Cinque’s bit- 
ter tone may have been the almost unan- 
imous outcry against S.L.A. tactics by 
other leftist political groups. Clearly an- 
gered by that reaction, he urged more or- 
ganizations to. “stand with the people." 
One band of ultra-militants seemed to 
accept his invitation. In a letter to the 


_ S.L. A. sent to the San Francisco Chron- 


icle/a writer for the underground Black 
Liberation Army—believed to be a 200- 
member group split off from the Black 
Panthers—presented “the most pro- 
found revolutionary greetings” from his 
group to Patricia’s kidnapers. 
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the S.L.A.'s latest demands were "be- 
yond my financial capability" and that 
the matter of his daughter's plight “is 
now out of my hands.” Then the pub- 
lisher of the Hearst Corp.’s San Fran- 
cisco Examiner, Charles L. Gould, 
quickly made another desperate coun- 
teroffer. The Hearst Corp., he said, 
would donate the additional $4 million 
to PIN “provided Patricia Hearst is re- 
leased unharmed.” Gould made it clear 
that the offer was final. The stage was 
thus set for the S.L.A. to reach a de- 
cision on Patricia’s fate: to release her, 
to hold her as a “prisoner of war” in- 
definitely or to carry out the grisly 
threats that they had previously made. 
What is the S.L.A? Three months 
after first hearing of it, FBI men still 
know little about it. But a thin profile 
has been pieced together. It 
is believed that the S.L.A. 
has probably no more than 
20 to 50 members and hang- 
ers-on. The adherents are 
black and white, men and 
women, mostly in their 20s 
and 30s. They include es- 
caped convicts, sons and 
daughters of middle-class 
> families, extremists of all 
stripes who call for violent 

revolution to overturn what 

their pronouncements call 

“all forms of racism, sexism, 


individualism, possessive- 
ness and competitiveness.” 

The core of the S.L.A. 
is made up of hard-line ex- 
patriates from several other 
extreme leftist groups that 
. in recent years have split on 
the issue of guerrilla vio- 
lence. The two principal 
sources of recruits have 
been the Venceremos, a 
now-disbanded group iden- 
tified with Maoist causes, 
and the Black Panthers, 
whose split on the violence 
question three years ago led 
to similar disputes within 
many other radical organi- 
zations. In addition, a num- 
ber of suspected S.L.A. 
members are highly politi- 
cized alumni of a group 
known as the Black Cultural Association 
(B.C.A.) that flourished briefly inside 
California prisons. 

Food Riot. One former California 
inmate who was a member is Donald 
D. DeFreeze, 30, whose voice has re- 
portedly been identified by prisoners as 
that of Cinque on S.L.A. tapes. A for- 
mer resident of Cleveland, DeFreeze 
was once jailed for possessing home- 
made bombs. His last sentence was five 
years to life for assault and robbery. 
Whileserving at Vacaville prison in Cal- 
ifornia, he became active in the B.C.A., 
which had been founded by whites as 
well as blacks. Last March DeFreeze es- 
caped from a prison boiler room. 
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THE CRISIS 


Heading Closer to Impeachment 


The processes pushing toward the 
impeachment of the President gained 
momentum. A startling election upset 
in Michigan last week handed over Vice 
President Gerald Ford's long-safe Re- 
publican House seat to a Democrat who 
had campaigned all-out against Nixon 
—a warning of the increasing political 
risks entailed for any Congressman who 


eventually votes to absolve the President ` 


without a Senate trial. The bipartisan 
legal staff of the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee issued a well-researched report 
declaring that a President can be im- 
peached for official misconduct that 
stops short of a clear-cut crime. Then 
the committee finally began its cautious 
pursuit of the White House tapes, doc- 
uments and other evidence that could 
make impeachment all but inevitable 
(see box following page). 

This week the most important of the 
three federal grand juries investigating 
the Watergate scandals is expected to 


issue major indictments. The indict- : 


ments, involving the Watergate wiretap- 
ping of Democratic national headquar- 
ters and the conspiracy to conceal that 
crime, could well include some surpris- 
ing'names. Most of the likely defendants 
are expected to be former close Nixon 
associates whose past public statements 
support the President’s own declarations 
of innocence. If, as expected, they are 
formally accused of being part of the 
cover-up conspiracy and charged with 
various counts of perjury, Nixon’s Wa- 
tergate position will be seriously under- 
mined. Only the resulting trials—or 
pleas—can determine individual guilt, 
but the official and detailed web of ac- 
cusations could be devastating. 

Deep Loyalty. Because of previous 
public testimony and investigations, at- 
tention focused on at least seven men 
as the chief targets of the grand jury in- 
vestigating the Watergate conspiracy. 
Some have been dickering with the staff 
of Watergate Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski in hopes of exchanging their 
knowledge for relatively light charges. 
Probably the most talkative so far has 
been Herbert Kalmbach, Nixon’s per- 
sonal attorney and a major campaign 
fund raiser. Also flirting with a deal was 
John Ehrlichman, formerly one of the 
President’s closest aides. Says a White 
House colleague of Ehrlichman’s: “John 
knows that if he fights for months in 
the court and then draws a heavy sen- 


tence, he just sinks further into debt and | 


postpones the day when he can again 
support his family.” 

Ehrlichman’s White House twin, 
H.R. Haldeman, was showing no signs 
of cooperation at all. Equally uncom- 
municative was John Mitchell, Nixon’s 
most influential political adviser and 
former Attorney General. Says one of 
Mitchell's associates: \He is no more go- 


Teddy Kennedy would have handed up 
Bobby Kennedy, or vice versa. The loy- 
alty is that deep." Also among the like- 
ly targets of the grand jury are L. Pat- 
rick Gray, the former acting director of 
the FBI; Maurice Stans, Nixon’s highly 
successful fund raiser and former Sec- 
retary of Commerce; and Charles Col- 
son, easily the investigator’s most tan- 
talizingly elusive suspect. He sent 
Jaworski a 40-page memo explaining 
why he should not be indicted. 

The new indictments will add to the 
dismaying number of Nixon agents—20 
men so far—who have been charged or 
convicted of Watergate-related crimes. 


DAVID HUME KENNERLY 


SPECIAL PROSECUTOR LEON JAWORSKI 
The indictments could be devastating. 


In addition, eight business executives 
have been charged with making illegal 
corporate contributions to the Nixon re- 
election campaign. - 

The latest indictment came last 
week when Jake Jacobsen, an Austin, 
Texas, lawyer and longtime political as- 
sociate of John Connally’s, was accused 
of making a false statement to one of 
the three grand juries. A leader in the 
Democrats for Nixon movement, Jacob- 
sen told the grand jury that he had re- 
ceived $10,000 from a big lobby for milk 
producers in 1971, shortly after they had 


‘benefited from Nixon’s decision to raise 


the Government's support price on dairy — 
products. The indictment charges that 
Jacobsen lied in telling the jurors that 


; i i e-deposit 
Ing ae d'angle Richard. A dQ hane he qutt er noney m sat Ee 


and never touched it thereafter. Inves- 
tigators apparently have evidence that 
he.did use it in some fashion. They also 
have evidence that he was handed the 
money to pass along to some of the Ad- 
ministration officials who had advised 
Nixon to raise the price supports. The 
indictment signaled that the Jaworski 
staff knows more about the milk-price 
scandal than has. been revealed—and 
that more seems certain to emerge. 

The Presidents own image was 
hardly enhanced last week when Mitch- 
ell and Stans, the two former Nixon 
Cabinet members who had done as 
much as anyone to elect him to his two 
terms in the White House, went on tri- 
al in a New York federal court. They 
are charged, among other things, with 
trying to help Fugitive Financier Rob- 
ert Vesco out of his troubles with the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission in 
return for his secret $200,000 cash con- 
tribution to Nixon’s re-election cam- 
paign. The first former Cabinet officials 


The Pursuit of the Evidence 


Painstakingly acquired over 20 
months and neatly catalogued; the lode 
of evidence mined by the Watergate spe- 
cial prosecutor could save the House Ju- 
diciary Committee months of work in 
its impeachment inquiry. Yet the com- 
mittee has been slow to go into court to 
seek the material from Prosecutor Leon 
Jaworski. It finally began to move to get 
it last week, even as its staff continued 
weighing the various options in a-com- 
plex legal situation. - s 
Chairman Peter Rodino's commit- 
tee intends to seek the evidence in two 
parallel paths. It will first request ‘the 
material directly from the White House, 
and will promptly subpoena it if the 


_President’s attorneys refuse to comply. 


Jaworski rightly declares that he is 


HOUSE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE’S COUNSEL JOHN DOAR & CHAIRMAN PETER RODINO 
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to be indicted since the Harding Ad- 
ministration scandals of the 1920s, they 
could not have been cheered by the news 
that Prosecutor Jaworski was temporar- 
ily holding up other Watergate indict- 
ments until the jury for their trial was 
chosen and sequestered. That could only 
mean that one or both are to be indict- 
ed'again. Whatever the new indictments 
may suggest about the President's cul- 
pability or innocence, the House Judi- 
ciary Committee now has a clear guide 
from its legal staff on what types of pres- 
idential acts can be considered grounds 
for impeachment. As presented in a 49- 
page report by Chief Counsel John Doar 
and Minority Counsel Albert Jenner Jr., 
the grounds are indeed broad. While 
they must involve "grave misconduci;" 
the impeachable acts need not be crim- 
inal. The report contends that criminal 
law sets a "general standard of conduct 
which all must follow,” but "in an im- 
peachment proceeding, a President is 
called to account for abusing powers 


bound by law not to give grand jury ev- 
idence to any other body unless a court 
orders him to do so. Last week he turned 
over to the committee a helpful list. of 
the 17 tapes and more than- 700: doc- 
uments that his staff has acquired: 
Simultaneously with the request to 
the White House, the committee staff. 
headed by John Doar. intends to seek ev- 
idence directly from Jaworski in a way 
that will give President Nixon’s lawyers 
the:slimmest chance of going into court 
to stall] the turnover.* To do so; the 


*The White House has generally been supplying 
copies of documents to Jaworski. although he has 
been able to.get originals if he doubts the authen- 
ticity of copies. The White House apparently 
would make more copies for the Rodino commit- 
tee if Nixon agrees to.cooperate. Å 
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out, apparently by scissors. TIME has 
learned that one such document was a 
memo to Ehrlichman from Egil Krogh 
and David Young, the two top mem- 
bers of Nixon’s team of White House 
“plumbers.” The memo suggested ways 
to get more information on Daniel Ells- 
berg, the main defendant in the Pen- 
tagon papers case. A paragraph recom- 
mending that “a.covert operation be 
undertaken to examine all the medical 
files still held by Ellsberg's psychoan- 
alyst^ had been snipped out. So had Ehr- 
lichman's penciled notation of approval 
of covert action "if done under your as- 
surance that it is not traceable." 

A burglary to seek such files was lat- 
er carried out by the plumbers. The in- 
effective nature of such alteration of ev- 
idence was demonstrated by the fact that 
a copy of the memo containing the miss- 


NE NS a RE UON 


to survive if he could secure the support 
of most of the South's Democratic Sen- 
ators and add them to his bedrock Re- 
publican backers. 

Appearing with Alabama Governor 
George Wallace at an "Honor America 
Day" in Huntsville, Nixon was warmly 
received by a crowd of 25,000. "God 
bless you. Mr. President—you are 
among friends.” Wallace said. Nixon 
could not resist a gross rhetorical alter- 
ation of reality in blaming the press and 
political partisans in Washington for 
spreading the notion “that America is 
sick, that there is something wrong with 
this country that cannot be corrected." 
On the contrary, responsible Washing- 
ton reporting has suggested only that 
something is wrong at the highest lev- 
els of the Government—and that this 
can, and should, be corrected. 


"Those of us who work in Washington get a distorted view 


of what America is really like . . ." 


ing sentences had been subpoenaed from 
Ehrlichman by Senator Sam Ervin's 
Watergate committee, and was pointed- 
ly discussed during the Senate hearings. 

That committee voted unanimously 
last week to conclude its public hear- 
ings. "The train has already passed our 
station,” noted Senator Herman Tal- 
madge. Having performed a historic ed- 
ucational function in its 16 weeks of pub- 
lic hearings last year, the committee will 
tie up some loose ends by hearing more 
witnesses in private and then issue its re- 
port. Expected to be critical of the Pres- 
ident, it is due before May 28. The Sen- 
ate last week voted to extend the life of 
the committee to that date. 

President Nixon, apparently em- 
barked on a strategy to stave off House 
impeachment or conviction in the Sen- 
ate by solidifying his hard-core support, 
made another appearance in the South. 
The region is so relatively friendly that 
some of his more cynical supporters sug- 
gest that its northern boundary should 
be called “the Mason-Nixon line.” Since 
a two-thirds vote in the Senate is re- 
quired to remove a President from of- 


POLITICS 


An Early Alarm Bell 
For the G.O.P. 


If any seat seemed safe for the Re- 
publicans it was that of the Fifth Con- 
gressional District in Michigan, which 
Gerald Ford had served for 25 years be- 
fore becoming Vice President. Ford had 
always been re-elected with more than ; 
61% of the vote; a Democrat had not 
held the seat since 1912. One month be- 
fore last week's special election to fill 
Ford's seat, his hand-picked candidate, - 


Robert VanderLaan, led Democrat 5 T 


Richard VanderVeen by 60% to 28% 
in the polls. But on election day in Grand 
Rapids and environs, VanderVeen won 
by 51% to 44%, with the rest of the votes. 
going to splinter candidates. It 
stinging rebuke for the G.O.P. 
early alarm bell for every Rep 
running for office this fall. Said Willia 
McLaughlin, Michigan’s Republica 
state chairman: “The results should te 
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VANDERVEEN & WIFE MARION AFTER VICTORY 


the best campaign, but we had Water- 
against us. ( 
Suy for the Republicans, the 
election was an almost perfect labora- 
tory test of their prospects for the fall. 
"If it sells in Grand Rapids, it will sell 
anywhere," market researchers are fond 
of saying about an area where all kinds 
of products are routinely tested. from 
Lipton’s soup tè Cornnuts. In many 
ways, the district is a cross section of 
the U.S., with a varied mix of incomes 
and ethnic groups, a blue-collar class 
that is suffering from increasing unem- 
ployment and a not-so-silent majority 
that is outraged by inflation, long lines 
at gasoline stations and, scandal in 
Washington. Seizing on this unrest, the 
Democrats made the election a refer- 
endum on President Nixon. 
Though VanderLaan and Van- 
derVeen are not exactly Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee, their personalities and 


X up "EV A 


Campaigning against Nixon. 


politics were not big issues. Both are so- 
ber, churchgoing, solid citizens—well 
tailored for an industrious, no-nonsense 
community in America's heartland. Re- 
publican VanderLaan, 43, had won six 
elections lo the state senate, where he 
IS majority leader. Democrat Van- 
derVeen, 52, a lawyer, noted that he 
"comes from a long line of Democrats 
who have lost.” He had been elected to 
the suburban East Grand Rapids school 
board in 1969, but he lost by a landslide 


the only big race he ever entered—to 


Congressman Ford in 1958, 

« This time, however, VanderVeen got 
considerable help from the United Auto 
Workers and the Boston political-con- 
sulting firm of Marttila, Payne, Kiley & 
Thorne, which had helped engineer up- 
set victories for Father Robert Drinan 
in a Massachusetts congressional race 
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‘in 1970 and for Joseph Biden in a 1972 
U.S. Senate election in Delaware. The 
Democrats never let the voters forget 
that VanderLaan was a man from Nix- 
on’s party, while their candidate was 
“his own man.” In a district where Re- 
publicanism is considered next to god- 
liness, the Democrats emphasized how 
far the idols had fallen. In one campaign 
ad.a metalworker complained about the 
low income tax that Nixon paid. Re- 
publicans were also disturbed by Nix- 
on's meager church contributions. With 
an adroit twist of the political knife, 
Democrat VanderVeen said that Nixon 
should resign so that ever-popular Jer- 
ry Ford would become President. If 
Nixon did not leave office voluntarily, 
said VanderVeen, impeachment should 
go forward. 

As he saw his huge lead steadily 
dwindle, VanderLaan felt helpless. Like 
other Republicans round the nation, he 
vı was damned if he criticized 
3 the President and damned if 
he did not. Hard-core Nixon 
supporters, making up about 
37% of the district’s elector- 
ate, would not tolerate an at- 
tack on the President; mod- 
erates would be alienated if 
he kept still. He chose what 
he ‘thought was the least of 
the evils and said as little as 
possible. VanderLaan, al- 
most alone among political 
observers, figured that his op- 
ponent would get a 5296 ma- 
jority of the vote. “There is a 
feeling of distrust and hurt 
pride in this country,” he said 
in a post-mortem. “The un- 
happy voter wanted to tell the 
President he is unhappy. The 
only way he could make him- 
self heard was to Vote for 
the Democrat.” Republicans 
worked hard to get the vote 
out and may regret it. 

Many Republicans, swal- 
lowing hard, voted for the 
Democrats—some for the 
first time in their lives. A 
member of Jerry Ford’s Epis- 
copal church could not make 
up his mind until he entered the voting 
booth. As he recalled: “I said to myself, 
‘Dammit, I’m not going to vote for what 
I don't believe in any more.’ " Then he 
pulled the Democratic lever. Attorney 
Harold Sawyer, who had been state co- 
chairman of Lawyers for the Re-Elec- 
tion of the President in 1972, also voted 
for VanderVeen. “If we allow Watergate 
to be swept under the rug,” he explained, 
"I think we will have lost our ability to 
self-govern.” 

Shortly after last week’s votes, Pres- 
ident Nixon tried to assure G.O.P. con- 
gressional leaders that Special elections 
are not “harbingers” of the future. But 
other Republicans knew better. “We 
took a kicking,” said House Minority 
Leader John Rhodes. G.O,P. National 
Chairman George Bush wondered 
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Sticky Fingers 


The plot thickened as th 
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A skilled secretary-stenogagbs 
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John Ehrlichman, then Nixon’s top do- 
mestic adviser. 

But when Radford was questioned 
by the plumbers, according to Welander, 
the yeoman turned the inquiry round by 
detonating the bombshell that he had 
been stealing documents on orders of his 
superiors since 1970. Ehrlichman then 
called in Welander and demanded that 
he sign a statement on White House sta- 
tionery that, in the admiral’s words to 
the committee, admitted “totally false 
charges of ‘political spying’ on the White 
House.” Welander refused to sign. 

When he learned about the plumb- 
ers’ investigation of Radford, Admiral 
Moorer testified, he twice recommended 
starting court-martial proceedings 
against the yeoman, only to be overruled 
by a “higher authority,” whose identity 
was never revealed to him. 

In their appearances before the Sen- 
ate committee, both Kissinger and 
Moorer tended to play down the whole 
episode. Although Kissinger testified 
that “I must say I was outraged” when 
he learned that his private papers were 
being stolen, he absolved the military 
from any diabolic schemes. Said he: “I 
think some eager beaver was trying to 
get Brownie points with his superior.” 

Since January. Moorer has been in- 
sisting that he had not approved the spy- 
ing, had not known that it existed, and 
had not realized at the time that any- 
thing he received was unauthorized. He 
did admit to the Senate committee that 
“on two occasions I was shown papers 
by one of my staff officers which, it turns 
out, were acquired in an unauthorized 
way.” The officer was Welander, and the 
papers were the ones that he testified 
supplemented the standard flow of ma- 
terial. Moorer maintained that he had 
not thought the papers unusual because, 
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someone only trying fo earn Brownie points? Or was the Pentagon really spying on the White House? 
B 


over, but there is certainly still more to 
come. The Senate committee is planning 
to call other witnesses to get to the bot- 
tom of the bizarre scandal. As Demo- 
cratic Senator Harold Hughes pointed 
out, either Admiral Welander or Yeo- 
man Radford has committed perjury. Of 
particular interest to the Senators is why 
the White House did not move more 
forcefully by court-martialing them on 
charges of theft and espionage. 

Play Down. Instead, the only ac- 
tion was that of Kissinger, who sum- 
marily disbanded Welander's liaison of- 
fice. The admiral was sent to command 
a destroyer flotilla for 16 months (he is 
now back in the Pentagon with the im- 
portant job of Assistant Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations). Radford was as- 
signed to a reserve center in Oregon, 
where he is unlikely to find anything 
worth stealing or leaking. In June 1972 
Moorer was reappointed to his second 
two-year term as Chairman of the JCS. 

Behind the Nixon Administration's 
decision to play down the affair was the 
apparent belief that seeking to punish 
any of the principals would cause se- 
rious foreign policy problems. At the 
time that he was negotiating the end of. 
the Viet Nam War and arms limitations 
with the Russians, the President did not 
want to risk public disclosure ofa breach 
between Kissinger and the military. In 
the case of Admiral Moorer, there ex- 
isted no solid evidence linking him to 
the spy operation. As for Yeoman Rad- 
ford and Admiral Welander, no charg- 
es were brought against them because 
Nixon and Kissinger were uncertain 
how much classified material they might 
revealina trial. The President expressed 
fears of such revelations to Republican 
Senator Howard Baker, saying that he 
doubted any convictions could be se- 
cured without releasing as evidence na- 
tional security documents in the case 


—and this the President said he was 
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The Psychic Roots of the Surreal 


The surrealists, the most deter- 
minedly shocking of the early modern 
artists, wanted to abolish tradition. They 
prided themselves on being revolution- 
aries with no past, no precedents beyond 
the immortal, irrational desires of the 
human psyche. But one of the rules-of- 
thumb of art experience is that very lit- 
tle is wholly new. Witness, for example, 
the current exhibition at the New York 
Cultural Center entitled "Painters of the 
Mind's Eye: Belgian Symbolists and Sur- 
realists." It offers, as well as 51 major 
works by Paul Delvaux and the late 
René Magritte, a tour of such virtually 
forgotten talents as Fernand Khnopff, 
William Degouve de Nuncques, Jean 
Delville and Xavier Mellery. Delvaux 
and Magritte are of course 20th century 
surrealists. The less-known artists were 
involved in the poetic and artistic move- 
ment known as symbolism, which flour- 
ished in France and flickered briefly in 
Belgium at the end of the 19th century. 
It had enough in common with surreal- 
ism, which it predated by 30 years, to 
be regarded as its precursor. For though 
the surrealists took Freud for their pa- 
tron saint, whereas the symbolists re- 
sorted to the cabala and the mystical 
gobbledygook of the Rosicrucians, both 
wanted to make painting abandon what 
Magritte called “that dreary part peo- 
“ple would have the real world play.” 
Both were fascinated by dream and am- 
biguity, the duality ofsex and death, per- 
versity and contradiction and mystery, 
This show makes one realize that sur- 
realism was no revolution but a final 
knotting-up of the 19th century roman- 
tic tradition, whose decadent or fin-de- 
siécle form was symbolism. : 
Fictive Avatars. The phrase fin-de- 
-siècle has long stood for a filleted sort of 
consciousness: the epicine, misty, dan- 
dified transcendentalism and café de- 
monolatry whose sturdier ancestors 
were men like Baudelaire and Poe. 
There is a certain truth to this, as ev- 
idenced by a work like Jean Delville's 
Orpheus. A member of the symbolist cir- 
cle, Delville (1867-1953) was a devoted 
admirer of Joséphin Péladan, leader of 
the Rosicrucians in France. Yet it prob- 
ably does not help us much now to know 
that the sickly greenish-blue rad iance in 
which Orpheus swims was intended to 
represent the astral light. This illustra- 
tion of the androgyne as supreme human 
type may not be the most sentimental 
piece of faggotry painted in the '90s, but 
itisa e d contender for the honor: a 
buttery and phosphorescent boy’s head, 
all ringlets and Swooning lips, served up 
on its jeweled lyre like a parody of John 
the Baptist’s head on a plate, Neverthe- 
"Tess, the fact that the head is seen turn- 
- ing into, or materializing out of the lyre 
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that Magritte would impose on the 
homelier physical world half a century 
later. s 1 

The romantic fascination with the 
image of woman as sphinx, Medusa, cas- 
trator or remote, implacable goddess 
—the belle dame sans merci in her nu- 
merous fictive avatars—also figures in 
symbolist painting, especially in the 
world of Fernand Khnopff (1858-1921), 
another member of Péladan's circle. Art 
or The Caresses conjoins a mysteriously 
smilingssphinx (looking not unlike a sat- 
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MAGRITTE & A MATERIAL TOKEN 
No metaphor provides an exit. 


isfied Rossetti redhead in a leopard coat 
that has grown onto her Skin) with a puz- 
zled-looking boy who has présumably 
come to answer her riddle. It is painted 
with a high, pale elegance that altogeth- 
er removes it from the common run of 
romantic-symbolist cliché. 

The main debt Belgian surrealism 
owed to the 19th century was, however, 
one of mood. Whether the artist was De- 
gouve de Nuncques painting a strange, 
silent forest and a Magritte-like noctur- 
nal house, or Khnopff giving a foretaste 
of the deserted townscapes of surrealism 
with his drawing ofa city abandoned to 
the sea, or Leon Spilliaert producing a 
haunted self-portrait, the images con- 
stantly predict the sense of solitude and 
disquiet in which Surrealism reveled. 

There was also generally in the sur- 
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English history, where in recent y 


she has triumphed in the Donizetti tril-~ 


ogy devoted to three queens—Eliza- 
beth I (Roberto Devereux), Maria Stuar- 
da and Anna Bolena. I Puritani was the 
last opera Bellini wrote before he died 
in 1835 at age 33. Its graceful and or- 
nate vocal writing actually suits Sills’ 
light voice better than Donizetti's heavy- 
weight scores. This is music to float jew- 
els on. Sills' succession of bravura dis- 
plays in the mad scene ("Qui la voce sua 
soave’) is like a string of emeralds, each 
deeper and more lustrous in color. She 
enters from a high rear balcony, floats 
dreamily down a long ramp, chats nut- 
tily with her father ("Who are you?"), 
begs for her lover's return, then collaps- 
esina twirl of deranged rapture. 

A Sills première somehow brings out 
‘the best in the City Opera. Stage Di- 
rector Tito Capobianco and Designer 
Carl Toms have conceived a brilliant 
unit set that is essentially a huge castle 
hall into which ramps are slid and roy- 
ally crested panels dropped. Julius Ru- 
del's conducting showed sympathy for 
both Bellini’s elegant orchestrations (no 
Donizetti um-pah-pahs there) and his 
hovering rubatos for the singers. 

In Bellini, everybody works hard. 
and that includes Elvira's lover Ar- 
turo. This is a tenor role that almost 
matches the soprano's in difficulty, re- 
quiring a clarion power at one mo- 
ment, poetic softness at another, not to 
mention the ability to go to high D. En- 
rico DiGiuseppe managed all this hand- 
somely, though with a voice drier than 
the ideal. He is one of the few tenors 
around who can sing the music, but he 
is, alas, shorter than Sills. Glad to have 
him, and eager to enhance his roman- 
tic stature, she obligingly sang most of 


the final duet either on her knees or | - 
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sorted to the cabala and the mystical 
gobbledygook of the Rosicrucians, both 
wanted to make painting abandon what 
Magritte called "that dreary part peo- 
ple would have the real world play." 
Both were fascinated by dream and am- 
biguity, the duality of sex and death, per- 
versity and contradiction and mystery. 
'This show makes one realize that sur- 
realism was no revolution but a final 
knotting-up of the 19th century roman- 
tic tradition, whose decadent or fin-de- 
siécle form was symbolism. : 
Fictive Avatars. The phrase fin-de- 
-siècle has long stood for a filleted sort of 
consciousness: the epicine, misty, dan- 
dified transcendentalism and café de- 
monolatry whose sturdier ancestors 
were men like Baudelaire and Poe. 
There is a certain truth to this, as ev- 
idenced by a work like Jean Delville's 
Orpheus. A member of the symbolist cir- 
cle, Delville (1867-1953) was a devoted 
admirer of Joséphin Péladan, leader of 
the Rosicrucians in France. Yet it prob- 
ably does not help us much now to know 
that the sickly greenish-blue radiance in 
which Orpheus swims was intended to 
represent the astral light. This illustra- 
tion of the androgyne as supreme human 
type may not be the most sentimental 
piece of faggotry painted in the 190s, but 
it is a likely contender for the honor: a 
buttery and phosphorescent boy’s head, 
- all ringlets and swooning lips, served up 
On its jeweled lyre like a parody of John 
the Baptist's head on a plate. Neverthe- 
less, the fact that the head is seen turn- 
ing into, or materializing out of the lyre 
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that has grown onto her skin) with a puz- 
zled-looking boy who has présumably 
come to answer her riddle. It is painted 
with a high, pale elegance that altogeth- 
er removes it from the common run of 
romantic-symbolist cliché. 

The main debt Belgian surrealism 
owed to the 19th century was, however, 
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any more. That is because Bellini’s Ital- 
jan librettist, Carlo Pepoli, thought 
Plymouth was in Scotland instead of 
southern England. The curtain rises to 
find the Puritans in league with Crom- 
well in his battle against-the Cavaliers 
loyal to the Stuarts. The Puritan leader., 
Lord Walton, is even holding prisoner 
the widow of Charles I, Enrichetta. 
Things get a bit sticky when Walton 
agrees to let his daughter Elvira marry 
a royalist, Lord Arturo Talbot. They get 
even more awkward when, on the wed- 
ding day, Arturo spirits Enrichetta away 
from the Puritan fortress to safety. El- 
vira does not understand that, and goes 
sweetly and pathetically mad, while Ar- 
turo is sentenced in absentia to death. 
At the end, word arrives that the Stu- 
arts have been defeated and Cromwell 
has pardoned all political prisoners. Ar- 
turo and Elvira are united, as they them- 
selves put it, “in ecstasies of pleasure." 

The production puts Sills back into 
English history, where in recent years 
she has triumphed in the Donizetti tril- 
ogy devoted to three queens—Eliza- 
beth I (Roberto Devereux), Maria Stuar- 
da and Anna Bolena. I Puritani was the 
last opera Bellini wrote before he died 
in 1835 at age 33. Its graceful and or- 
nate vocal writing actually suits Sills' 
light voice better than Donizetti's heavy- 
weight scores. This is music to float jew- 
els on. Sills’ succession of bravura dis- 
plays in the mad scene ("Qui la voce sua 
soave”) is like a string of emeralds, each 
deeper and more lustrous in color. She 
enters from a high rear balcony, floats 
dreamily down a long ramp, chats nut- 
tily with her father (“Who are you?”). 
begs for her lover's return, then collaps- 
esina twirl of deranged rapture. 

A Sills premiere somehow brings out 
the best in the City Opera. Stage Di- 
rector Tito Capobianco and Designer 
Carl Toms have conceived a brilliant 
unit set that is essentially a huge castle 
hall into which ramps are slid and roy- 
ally crested panels dropped. Julius Ru- 
del's conducting showed sympathy for 
both Bellini's elegant orchestrations (no 
Donizetti um-pah-pahs there) and his 
hovering rubatos for the singers. 

In Bellini, everybody works. hard, 
and that includes Elvira's lover Ar- 
turo. This is a tenor role that almost 
matches the soprano's in difficulty, re- 
quiring a clarion power at one mo- 
ment, poetic softness at another, not to 


, mention the ability to go to high D. En- 


rico DiGiuseppe managed all this hand- 
somely, though with a voice drier than 
the ideal. He is one of the few tenors 
around who can sing the music, but he 
is, alas, shorter than Sills. Glad to have 
him, and eager to enhance his roman- 
tic stature, she obligingly sang most of 
the final duet either on her knees or 
curled in his lap. She could not have 
sounded better if singing from the bow 
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tropical countries where 
leprosy is prevalent, 
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aboutit are as crippling. 
as the disease Itself. But 
this Nigerian boy was 
lucky. An experienced 
health worker observed 
the early symptoms of 
leprosy on him andar- 
ranged to have him 
treated by a government 
doctor who was spon- 
sored by a UNICEF-sup- 
ported projectto combat 
and control leprosy in 
West Africa. 
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PEOPLE'S Premiere 


Henry R. Luce, talking about his 
first magazine's interest in personalities, 
once commented: “TIME didn't start this 
emphasis on stories about people; the 
Bible did." This week Time Inc. takes 
its co-founder's thought a large step for- 
ward by. bringing out PEOPLE, a new 
magazine based on the old journalistic 
precept that names make news. Says 
Managing Editor Richard Stolley: 
“We're getting back to the people who 
arecausing the news and whoare caught 
up in it, or deserve to be in it. Our focus 
is on people, not issues." 

The weekly's 72-page première is- 
sue is crammed with names, some fa- 
mous (Queen Elizabeth, Sam Ervin), 
some unsung (Air Force Major Thomas 
T. Hart, one of the 1,300 Americans still 
missing in Viet Nam), and some neglect- 
ed (Marina Oswald is the major bio- 
graphical subject). An interview sec- 
tion presents a conversation with The 
Exorcist Author William Peter Blatty. 
“Out of the Pages” features an eerily 
Prophetic excerpt from Alexander Sol- 

E zhenitsyn's novel The First Circle de- 
scribing the arrest of a man in Moscow. 
Black-and-white or monochrome pic- 
tures illustrate nearly every story; some 
Items run at around 60 words, and the 
upper limit for most Stories (except bio- 
graphical pieces) will be 1.500 words. 

- Work on PEOPLE began last spring 
with a small staff recruited by Otto Fuer- 
bringer, TIME's former managing editor, 
now editor of the company's magazine 
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sponse spurred the decision to begin reg- 
ular publication this week. PEOPLE'S 
full-time editorial staff of 34 is compar- 


*-atively small-for-a weekly magazine. 


There will be some freelance contribu- 
tions, and the magazine has assembled a 
network of 35 stringers. 

With a cover price of 35e and an ini- 
tial press run of 1.4 million, the mag- 
azine will be sold at newsstands, super- 
markets and other retail outlets. The 
decision not to promote mail subscrip- 
tions was largely prompted by the in- 
creases in second-class postage now 
being imposed by the U.S. Postal Ser- 
vice. The first issue carries 20 pages of 
advertising; page rates are $4,550 for 
black and white, $5,800 for color. 

With its lavish use of pictures and 
its breezy tone about personalities, PEO- 
PLE is bound to remind some readers of 
other Time Inc. publications. Stolley, 45, 
a former assistant managing editor of 
LIFE, cautions against instant analogies: 
“PEOPLE is not a reborn LIFE in reduced 
size, and it is not the People section of 
TIME stretched to 50 editorial pages.” 
What PEOPLE actually is should become 
clearer with each new issue, but Stolley 
foresees no problem in establishing the 
magazine's identity: "There is nothing 
abstract about our name. People are 
what we are all about." 


Perils of Peking 


Correspondents resident in Peking 
can easily identify with the frogs in the 
old Chinese proverb that live at the bot- 
tom of a well: “They look and look and 
only see a patch of'sky." The shifting po- 
litical mood of China determines just 
how much sky will be visible. Now some 
members of the Peking press corps fear 
that a new constriction will accompany 
the regime's campaign against foreign 
and "bourgeois" influences. s 

John Burns, 29, of the Toronto Globe 
and Mail, one of the most enterprising 
and energetic of the correspondents, had 
been able to travel fairly widely. He had 
also developed what he calls “a good re- 
lationship" with a number of Chinese of- 
ficials who have become more sophis- 
ticated in dealing with Western 
journalists, They are even adopting such 
phrases as “off the record” and “for 
background only.” Last week Burns re- 
ported that travel permits are becoming 
scarce again, even for routine trips, and 
that both official and social contacts 
with Chinese were increasingly rare. 

If that is to be the new pattern, it 
would reverse the trend of the past three 
years. After the birth of Ping Pong di- 


.plomacy in 1971, the Chinese allowed 


the resident foreign press corps to in- 
crease from 18 reporters to the present 
42 (including 24 from non-Communist 
na Though no U.S. news organi- 
Zalions have yet been permitted to open 
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Patricia Hearst. Now, says a Chronicle 
reporter, “San Francisco newspapers for 
the first time are being forced to print 
things over which they have no control.” 
And what they are publishing is pro- 
paganda produced by the S.L.A. For Pa- 
tricia’s father Randolph is not only a 
wealthy, prominent citizen. He is also 
president and editor of the Examiner, 
and his daughter's abductors—members 
of the S.L. A.—have trapped him in a 
professional dilemma that is inseparable 
from his personal anguish. 

In its first communiqué to the Hearst 
family after taking Patricia, the S.L.A. 
stated flatly that "all communications 
from this court st be published in full, 
in all newspapers, and all other forms 
of the media. Failure to do so will en- 
danger the safety of the prisoner." That 
threat left Hearst little choice. He asked 
—some Examiner staffers say he “di- 
rected"—his paper to print all future 
documents from the S.L.A. A senior Ex- 
aminer staffer also did a detailed re-ex- 
amination of the Oakland murder that 
differed from the earlier coverage. Read 
the headline: MURDER CASE AGAINST 
S.L.A. PAIR CIRCUMSTANTIAL. 

Hearst has asked other papers and 
local radio and television stations to 
comply with the S.L.A. ultimatum con- 
cerning coverage. Chronicle Editor and 
Publisher Charles de Young Thieriot, a 
close friend of Hearst's, readily agreed. 

Berkeley's listener-supported FM 
station KPFA, which has been used by 
the S.L. A. asa conduit for messages, also 
complied. Oakland's KDIA, an AM sta- 
tion catering to the black community, 
has broadcast almost all the S.L. A. state- 
ments. Says News Director Ray Wills: 
*We thought it incumbent on us to fol- 
low the instructions." Ironically, leftist 
and underground papers have generally 
printed very little unedited S.L.A. 
propaganda. 

Hearst and Thieriot feel that they 
do not have that luxury. Thus the £x- 
aminer and the Chronicle have printed 
a long, windy S.L.A. manifesto. Both ran 
a second letter and the transcript of a 
tape recording of Patty Hearst's voice; 
the Examiner added a photocopy of the 
letter for good measure. Later tapes of 
Patricia received similar play. While 
stressing the story’s newsworthiness, 
many San Francisco newsmen chafe at 
giving a handful of terrorists unlimited 
space. But, as Examiner Editor Tom 
Eastham observes, “There appears to be 
no alternative.” 


Typo of the Week 


The New York Times, in announc- 
ing the engagement of Nelson Rocke- 
fellers daughter Mary to Thomas 
Morgan, an executive of New York mag- 
azine: "The prospective bride is a great- 
granddaughter of the late John D. 
Rockefeller and the late Senator Nel- 


,son W. Aldrich of Rhode Island and, 


on the material side, of the late George 
B. Roberts, president of the Pennsylva- 
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Divorced. Linda Lovelace, 22, ex- 
uberant blue-movie star of Deep Throat 
whose name quickly became a court- 
room, if not a household word; and 
Charles Traynor, 35, her former busi- 
ness manager who now handles Love- 
lace’s No. | competitor, Ivory Snow Girl 
Marilyn Chambers (Behind the Green 
Door); after three years of marriage, no 
children; in Santa Monica, Calif. Love- 
lace, who earned $175 a day for her 
Throat role, has recently been negoti- 
ating contracts on the order of about 
$35,000 a week as a nightclub perform- 
er. Her most recent appearance in Las 
Vegas may lead to a six-year command 
performance: she was arraigned there 
on a drug possession charge. 

a 

Died. Miles Gilbert ("Tim") Hor- 
ton, 44, defense star with the Buffalo Sa- 
bres of the National Hockey League; 
when his sports car crashed near St. 
Catharine's, Ont. A solid, strong, low- 
key player, Horton spent 19 seasons with 
the Toronto Maple Leafs before he was 
traded in 1970. 

n 

Died. William Fife Knowland, 65, 
former Republican floor leader in the 
U.S. Senate; by his own hand (gunshot); 
near Monte Rio, Calif. Knowland was 
appointed to the U.S. Senate in 1945 by 
Family Friend Governor Earl Warren 
after the death of Hiram W. Johnson. 
As majority floor leader from 1953 to 
1955 and minority leader through 1958, 
Knowland advocated a hard line on 
Asian Communism and opposed the en- 
try of Red China into the U.N. A stub- 
born, thunder-voiced politician, he de- 
cided to improve his presidential 
chances by running for the California 
governorship in 1958. After losing to Pat 
Brown, he became editor and later pub- 
lisher of the conservative, family-owned 
Oakland Tribune. 


a 

Died. Dr. Ralph Waldo Gerard, 73, 
a University of California neurophysi- 
ologist who challenged in the 1950s the 
Freudian theory that schizophrenia re- * 
sults from adverse cultural and psycho- 
logical conditions and posited that faulty 
body chemistry was the probable cause; — - 
following heart surgery; in Newport 
Beach, Calif. ` 

a 

Died. General Manuel Arturo 
Odria, 77, President of Peru from 1950 — 
to 1956; of a heart ailment; in Lima. Al- 
though he encouraged economic growth 
Odría used strong-arm rather than c 
stitutional techniques. Upon seizing 
trol of the government in 1948, he: 
for two years as head of a military jt 
ta, was then elected to the presidenc 
After his hand-picked successor was d 
feated in 1956, Odría exiled himse 
the U.S. for several years before 
ing to Peru to run in—an 


Steinways 


CHARMED CIRCLE 
by JAMES R. MELLOW 
528 pages. Praeger. $12.95. 


il 
| ' 4 
| She defined flowers in terms of in- 


finity: a rose is a rose is à rose. Her de- 
scription of St. Ignatius’ vision of the 
Holy Ghost was “Pigeons on the grass, 
i alas!” Wit, whimsy, sly associations of 
sound were Gertrude Stein’s forte; when 
she got heavy or theoretical, she was un- 
| readable. It is a truism of the Lost Gen- 
eration that she influenced Heming- 
way's style crucially. He 
took her schematic use of 
sound patterns and trans- 
mogrified it into the spare, 
| j stylized prose that became 
I, the most pervasive literary 
i parlance of the century. For 
all her celebrity as a writ- 
er, Stein’s fame lies as much 
i |) in her life as her work. She 
i kept the long-running artis- 
tic crap game going for 
nearly 50 years in her Par- 
is salon. Though time has 
adjusted some of Gertrude’s 
accounts, reputations really 
were made-and broken at 
27, rue de Fleurus. 
The other hostess there 
i was her lover of 40 years, 
Alice B. Toklas. Toklas was 
the wife in this enduring 
homosexual partnership, 
She marketed, cooked, gar- 
dened, hired and fired the 
help (frequently), cro- 
cheted, talked with other 
wives while their husbands . 
were listening to Stein.: As 
Hemingway remarked, 
Toklas was also the execu- 
tioner. When Gertrude was 
bored or insulted by some- 
one, it was Alice who rang 
up and told the offender not to come 
round again. $ urd 
Their lives had some of the char- 
acter and texture of an old-fashioned, 
well-upholstered novel, It is James Mel- 
low's achievement that he has told the 
Story carefully and unpretentiously in 
clear, uncluttered prose. The evidence 
is that the first part was the best. When 
ul Miss Stein, the privately tutored daugh- 
] ter ofa California stockbroker, first went 
to Europe in 1903, she encountered 
young painters—Picasso, Braque, Ma- 
tisse. She and her brother Leo began 
buying their pictures and aggressively 
befriending them. She clipped The Kat- 
zenjammer Kids from home newspa pers 
for Picasso. The famous Saturday open- 
house evenings began as an attempt to 
channel Matisse's wayward urge to drop 
in at any hour with troops of comrades, 
After World War 1, the young bo- 


hemians were international successes. 
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whose canvases Gertrude could no long- 
er afford. The interesting new arrivals 
in Paris were writers, and Gertrude 
courted them too. But she was older, 
more rigid and more jealous of writing 
talent. There began to be in her a shad- 
ow of Prousts tyrannical salonkeeper 
Mme. Verdurin. Any small slight to Ger- 
trude, even an appearance.at a party in 
someone else’s salon, was enough to send 
Alice to the phone with the cutoff call. 
Mellow has fine vignettes from the 
"20s and 730s. Francis Picabia, the rich, 
eccentric Cuban painter—owner of 100 
autos in his lifetime—darts in and out 
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ALICE B. TOKLAS & GERTRUDE STEIN IN 1934 
Life as a well-upholstered novel. 


of the narrative. “If you want clean 
ideas, you must change them as often 
as your shirts,” he advised Gertrude. Her 
triumphant American tour in 1934 is. a 
familiar story, but Mellow has new an- 
ecdotes, such as renting a You-Drive- 
Yourself car in Chicago because Ger- 
trude was enchanted by the firm’s name. 
She died of cancer in 1946. Her 
sieve-like will had not provided very 
well for Alice, a lady who needed pro- 
tection. Alice was the much beloved 
daughter of an autocratic San Francisco 
businessman. (When she woke him up 
to tell him that the city was in flames 
after the earthquake, he replied, “That 
will give us a black eye back East.") Al- 
Ice was used to conducting her life ex- 
actly as she and Gertrude pleased, 
whether buying the richest of fruits from, 
Fauchon or laboring for days over vari- 
ations of a recipe, } È 
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True Drew 


DREW PEARSON: DIARIES 1949-1959 
Edited by TYLER ABELL 


592 pages. Holt, Rinehart & Wins, i 
$15. i 


He was, according to a Senani 90 
Tennessee, “an ignorant liar, a pif?! P. 
imous liar, a peewee liar, a naturali 
liar, a liar for a living? EDI 
curred. Joe McCarthy kicked fis|- 
the groin. Harry Truman ranked 
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On Top of Old Matchless 


THE LEGEND OF BABY DOE 
by JOHN BURKE 
273 pages. Putnam. $7.95. 


The ruination of the Old West was 
the advent of good women, who shut- 
tered the bordellos, sent the high-roll- 
ers packing, and imported pianos and 
preachers in a wistful attempt to trans- 
form mining camps into mini-Philadel- 
phias. Baby Doe was not one of them. 
A pocket Venus from Oshkosh and no 
better than she should be, blonde, blue- 
eyed Elizabeth McCourt Doe had shed 
a feckless husband and arrived in Lead- 
ville—Colorado’s Magic Mountain—al- 
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ter divorcing his wife, Hod married the 
designing Doe (her décolleté bridal 
gown cost $7,500), and they set out to 
live lavishly ever after. In Denver, Hod 
built the lady a splendiferous mansion 
surrounded by a hundred peacocks, 
nude statuary (it later had to be clothed 
in deference to some Denver bluenoses), 
and carriages of every hue to suit her 
costume. He bestowed on her jewels 
that supposedly once belonged to Queen 
Isabella of Spain; in fact, they had been 
gathered by agents from New York 
hock shops. He built what was pos- 
sibly the country's grandest opera house 
and imported for Denver's delectation 
almost every current luminary, from 
Sarah Bernhardt to Oscar Wilde (who 
bombed). 

As this meticulously researched bi- 


oudly notes—who first re- 
jj such things as General Patton’s 
[rws slapping incident, Richard 
T's questionable finances (in 
Hh and the ruthless tactics of the 
|; Un-American Activities Com- 
d As, in Pearson’s words, “a voice 
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fs kind of national ombudsman, 
a nator 104b during World War II, 
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fene. . 
a nal \tthe same time, as the salty, often 


paste pr ography shows, Tabor also bought for- 
ests in Honduras, minelands in Mexi- 
co, and more and more real estate. In 
their ten years of marriage, Hod and 
Baby squandered some $12 million. He 
even figured that he could buy his way 
into the White House but got no closer 
to it than the U.S. Senate, where he 
served a blessedly brief term as an in- 
terim appointee. Then, in 1893, the U.S. 
went back on the gold standard; the 
price of silver, which had been support- 


-1959 


seven naris recall, the column's gen- ed by the Government, plummeted. In 
n rankedy sive author pitilessly pilloried the depression that ensued, Tabor went 
| fact, Q4 king and wenching habits of his broke even faster than he had made it 
: Sten d'ile ignoring the public and pri- rich. Five years later he died, penniless, 
hito na Recadilloes of the men who fed but adjuring his wife: “Never sell the 
: never it information. Pearson was often Matchless, Baby. When silver comes 
ourtly Qus wrong too. In his diary, he back, it will make millions." 


Still an extraordinarily attractive 
woman at 33, Baby Doe refused to re- 
marry—or rather, she remained faithful 
to the Matchless. For the next 30 years, 
she wooed lenders and lawyers, fought 


kwithas tty Truman “the buffoon in 
y and f hite House,” falsely charged that 
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most at the moment in 1880 when the 
played-out gold fields turned out to be 
mere icing on the world's richest slice 
of silver. She became "the Silver Queen" 
heroine of ballad and bawdy tale, an op- 
era and dozens of books. 

King of the mountain was Horace 
(*Hod") Tabor, a shambling boor and 
former storekeeper who had grubstaked 
two starving prospectors to $64.75 worth 
of provisions. Only ten months later, 
Hod wound up with the Matchless and 
other prodigious silver mines that were 
toearn him as much as $4 million a year 
—in taxless 1880 dollars. After his first 
meeting with Baby, who had judiciously 
selected him as her private grubstake, 
Hardrock Horace bought off her cur- 
rent protector and made Baby Doe his 
mistress. No matter that he was 53 
and she 23, or that he was married. It 
was conglomeration at first sight. Af- 


off creditors and dug relentlessly into her 
mine. To no avail. Finally, on March 7, 
1935, she was found frozen to death in 
a mountain shack beside the shaft. 
Spurned and mocked by the purse- 
lipped ladies of Denver, Baby Doe in 
death became as much a part of West- 
ern mythology as Annie Oakley or Buf- 
falo Bill. Her shanty, sanitized and 
shined, has become a major tourist at- 
traction, returning to Old Matchless in. 
the form of visitors’ coins some of the sil- 
ver that once poured from its fabled 
veins. 1 M.D. 


Yearning 


A GUARD WITHIN 
by SARAH FERGUSON 
195 pages. Pantheon. $6.95. 


"Have we not, in the face of uni- 
versal dilettantism, the consolation of 
possessing, with regard to pain, a pro- 
fessional competence?" asks the Ruma- 
nian philosopher E.M. Cioran, no mean 
student of suffering himself. The answer 
is an emphatic yes, as every publisher's 
list of autobiographies proves. e 

In the crowded presence of such 
experts, what keeps this remarka 
tle confessional from being just one 
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3-o'clock-in-the-morning scream? The 
events themselves are unexceptional, al- 
most classically banal as middle-class 
pain goes. Sarah Ferguson is a poor lit- 
tle rich English girl, given to pills and a 
bit too much drink. Her husband has 
left her, and she simply isn't up to lov- 
ing her adopted daughter, age three. 

Sarah's own mother died when she 
was three. Much later her father died. 
Then her nanny died. Everybody seems 
to die on Sarah, even her beloved Ab- 
yssinian cat, leaving her pretty much 
alone with a house in London, a house 
in Scotland and a frantic sense of emp- 
tiness that keeps her asking: "What is it 
that I must do?" In this mood she meets 
an unnamed psychiatrist and executes 
a textbook case of transference. When, 
in less than three years, her analyst dies 
too, Sarah attempts suicide (as she had 
done more than once before), then with- 
draws to a Zurich clinic to write this ac- 
count of her relationship with him. 

What should have been, at best, an 
act of therapy turns out to be a minor 
work of art. Sarah Ferguson is as in- 
telligent as she is neurotic: educated by 
governesses until she was 15, an Oxford 
product, a quoter of the currently quot- 
able—from William Blake to Hermann 
Hesse. She is also a religious woman who 
speaks about her "sins" and, in a chill- 
ingly matter-of-fact tone, refers to di- 
vorce as “a broken promise to God." 

It is neither her literary style—clas- 
sically chaste in the presence of agony 
—nor her Christian conscience that 
gives this book its delicately fierce pow- 
er. What makes 4 Guard Within a rar- 
ity of its genre is this: in her consuming 
(but unconsummated) affection for her 
analyst, Sarah Ferguson expresses a gift 
for life as intense as her gift for pain. 

"|! Want." What a curious pair Sar- 
ah and her doctor must have made! Two 
"very English" people sitting in his 
slightly shabby London study every eve- 
ningat 5. The doctor was a sixtyish man 
with white hair, “really quite a cross per- 
son," But where she was concerned, he 
had the patience to endure tantrums 
during which she might bite his drink- 
ing glasses, break his furniture or tear 
up a favorite book. Once she stripped. 
Englishman and Englishwoman both 
agreed the performance was “boring.” 

She describes him as a Chekhovian 
figure, but in truth he is a little vague 
to the reader, and perhaps to her. She 
doesn’t even know whether he is Freud- 
ian, Jungian or Adlerian. He is the 
name of what she clings to. Sarah un- 
derstands her problem with merciless 
clarity: she yearns. “Yearn,” she writes. 
“That is a word of such Strength it 
makes me afraid.” The specialty of the 
mediocre neurotic writer is to frighten 
a reader with his act. Sarah Ferguson 
does something far more subtle, far more 
relentless. She makes a reader enter 
not so much into her fears as her 
needs, forcing him to confess his human- 
ity as she confesses hers, in words as 
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as well as a casualness and vagueness 
about ideas. The suspicion is that what- 
ever interpretation one might bring to 
Thieves Like Us, Altman would agree 
with it. a Jay Cocks 


Hi-Ho, Mel 


BLAZING SADDLES 

Directed by MEL BROOKS 

Screenplay by MEL BROOKS, NORMAN 
STEINBERG, ANDREW BERGMAN, RICHARD 
PRYOR, ALAN UGER 


A certain number of sissies are 
bound to go around condescending to 
Blazing Saddles as a comedy of less than 
perfect form. They will note that it lacks 
the careful construction and polished wit 
that are often cited by essentially hu- 
morless people, usually to justify the 
minor cultural sin of having a good time 
at a movie that is less than 35 years old 
and does not star either the Marx Broth- 
ers or W.C. Fields. 

It is easy to forget that a lot of the 
old comedians’ gags did not quite come 
off either. Their movies, too, might have 
been even funnier had their scripts been 
edited more rigorously and directed 
more artfully instead of being produced 
on the everything-but-the-kitchen-sink 
principle of comedy. Like its many rau- 
cous predecessors, Blazing Saddles is a 
thing of bits and bits—some good, some 
awful—pinned to a story line that sags 
like a tenement clothesline. The movie 
tends to improve in the retelling, 
as memory edits out ineptitudes, the 
better to dwell on moments of glory. 

Saddles is about a hip black sheriff 
who must overcome racial prejudice and 
the machinations of a corrupt frontier 
political machine. With very little help, 
he manages to save the citizens of Rock 
Ridge from being driven away so that a 
railroad may pass more cheaply through 
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their land. But so what? The important 
thing is that the chief villain is named 
Hedley Lamarr, and the actors insist 
on mispronouncing his name; that at a 
town meeting an anguished citizen com- 
plains that “people are being stampeded 
and the cattle raped”; that a black la- 
bor gang, ordered to sing a Negro spir- 
itual by their straw boss, respond with 
a nice arrangement of Cole Porters / 
Get a Kick out of You; that ex-Foot- 
ball Tackler Alex Karras, on hand to 
play a homicidal moron, gets in a fight 
with a horse and fells it with a single 
roundhouse blow; that Cleavon Little, 
as the heroic sheriff, has saddlebags by 
Gucci. 

And so on. And on. Very often the 
film is too fast and furious for its own 
good. Still, the scene in which every- 
one is grouped around the old chuck 
wagon enjoying a good old-fashioned 
bean supper is in itself a high point in 
the short history of screen scatology. 
Even more flamboyant is the ending 
in which the entire cast, engaged in a 
classic western brawl, breaks through 
the wall of an adjoining sound stage, 
where a campy musical—tails, top hats 
and lots of white platforms—is being 
shot. In the ensuing effeminate uproar, 
hearty Slim Pickens punches out the 
jodhpur-clad director of the film next 
door, while Cleavon Little ducks out 
to Grauman’s Chinese Theater and 
watches... Blazing Saddles. 

The whole raveled sequence is 
the work of men desperate for an 
ending. It is also in bad taste, though 
it cannot stand comparison to Brooks’ 
most egregious caper, the Springtime 
for Hitler number in The Producers. 
But goldarned if it doesn’t work. Gol- 
darned if the whole fool enterprise is 
not worth the attention of any movie- 
goer with a penchant for what one actor, 
commenting on another’s Gabby Hayes 
imitation, calls "authentic western 
gibberish.” a Richard Schickel 


Semidetached 


ROAD MOVIE is à pitifully clumsy 
yarn about a couple of truckers (Robert 
Drivas, Barry Bostwick), the hooker 
they pick up for relaxation (Regina 
Baff), and the interstate agonies of own- 
ing a rig and trying to haul your freight 
to Chicago on time— before the gas cri- 
sis. Director Joseph Strick has made sev- 
eral other films (The Balcony, Ulysses), 
although it is not apparent here. Road 
Movie is a shambling hour and a half 
padded out with highway footage photo- 
graphed from the truck’s cab. The wom- 
an’s character is the most interesting in 
the film, though there is not much com- 
petition. She is a quivering little bundle 
of sadomasochism, helping the two driv- 
ers and destroying them at the same 
time. Unfortunately, Strick does not get 
around to concentrating on her or devel- 
oping the character beyond a flat con- 
cept. He is content to let her quiver while. 
he takes pictures of the honky-tonk at 
the side of the road. 2J.C. 
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You'll see our girl in Japan. In Sydney. 
[11 7 

There be none Or in Singapore, her home. You'll _ 
of Beans meet her five miles high. And ^ ssns 
C ; Pete ay = 
With MR there, serene in her sarong kebaya, she'll or 

like thee "s care for you in a way that only she knows how. 

Byron She is the heart of Singapore Airlines. 
CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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We did something 
about that centre seat 


Let's face it, the centre seat isn't the most popular position in a 
3-seat unit. It's usually the last to be taken. 


As a matter of fact, most centre seats are empty on about 80% of 
our long-distance DC-8 flights. And we don't like unused seats. 


So we did something about it. We changed it into a “Flex-Seat”, 
If it is occupied, it is just as comfortable as it used to be. 


- And when it is not occupied, the armrests can be folded away, and 


a part of the seat back folded down to become a superwide arm- 
rest-and-table — a real "comfor-table". But we kept the full height 
of the seat back, for your over-the-shoulder privacy. 


Next time you fly to Europe,try our COMFOR-TABLE seating. You'll 
bos like it. CC-0. In Public Domain. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Harid 
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| JUDITH ANNE TESTA 

| DeKalb, Ill. 


Ai The Russian government, through 
fopaganda, will probably convince its peo- 
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Brezhnev was. After a pause, he answered: 


"An unimportant Russian statesman in the 


time of Alexander Solzhenitsyn." 
VALCHAIRE DE VILLENEUVE 
Rotterdam, The Netherlands 


From the Oil Throne 


Sir / At first reading, I got mad as hell at 
you for parading the long Exxon ad as a 
cover story [Feb. 18]. But on second read- 
ing I realized that your own words and facts 
straight from the oil throne did more to con- 
vict Exxon than perhaps any congressional 
investigation ever could. 

DANIEL O. TODD 

Mountain Rest, S.C. 


Sir / Your article on Exxon is outstanding. 
Thank you for your fairness and objectivity 
in allowing a segment of big business to pre- 
sent its side of the energy shortage. 
MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM CULVER 
Waukesha, Wis. 


Sir / Exxon Chairman John Jamieson's sal- 
ary and bonus were reported to be $596,666 
in 1973, not to mention his fringe benefits, 
which probably amount to plenty. Add to 
this the earnings of Exxon's other top exec- 
utives. It appears that the increased fuel 
prices are necessary to maintain these ridic- 
ulous salaries, which the public is paying 
indirectly. 

Congress ought to stop this public 
gouging. 

RAY W. BRACHER 

Granger, Ind: 


Sir / The energy shortage can possibly be 
corrected in time only through worldwide 
cooperation in natural-resource pooling. 
There will always be those looking for 
someone or something to blame for any sad 
situation. Bertrand Russell once said: 
“We do not like to be robbed of an enemy; 
we want someone: to hate when we suffer." I 
blame, instead of an oil company, only my 
own unrestrained desires for material 
comfort. 

DON MESSERSCHMIDT 

Nacogdoches, Texas 


Martinis and Role Reversal 


Sir / Being laid off after working 20 years 
and reduced (raised?) to househusband sta- 
tus [Feb. 18] certainly creates new habits. I 
empty the garbage even if the bag is emp- 
ty, check the mail several times before the 
mailman arrives, and raid the refrigerator 
when I'm not hungry. Just ridiculous, but 
as the attitude improves, so do the habits. I 
pushed the study habit. I have already 
earned a B.S. degree, and I expect to receive 
an M.S. this summer. 

It appears that two crucial factors are 
required to accept this role reversal: a good 
attitude and an understanding wife. But an 
occasional double martini doesn't seem to 
hurt either. 

MARLON D. DYKAS 

Milwaukee 


Sir / They certainly are exceptional men 

who are willing to test a role reversal. They 

should be admired and not chided. 
CATHERINE HAWLEY BLECKINGER 
Meriden, Conn. 


Sir / Although modern civilization has 
made it as easy for a wife to obtain food 
for the family as the husband, the need to 


provide the family support is as strong in 
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Sad Comparison 


Sir / Watching a desperate, frightened, 
lonely little man claim identical stature with 
the Great Emancipator who overshadowed 
him on the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 
[Feb. 25]. I had no feeling of anger but rath- 
er one of sadness for Richard Nixon, my fel- 
low Americans and myself. We are respon- 
sible for his being there. 

We tend to forget that this is a Gov- 
ernment of the people. controlled by our 
ballots, and those whom we elect to rep- 
resent us are only as good as those whom 
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news. | 
Each week 
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merely 

makes noise. 
In the process, 


Grant's Three Fights 


Sir / In his The Presidency piece “Trying to 
Get Right with Lincoln" [Feb. 25]. Hugh 
Sidey wrongly ascribes to Abraham Lincoln 
the phrase about "fighting it out on this line 
if it takes all summer." The phrase was 
Ulysses Grant's; the then ex-President made 
it in 1884 as he was struggling to get his 
memoirs into shape. He was "fighting it out" 
with penury. cancer and the English lan- 
guage—and he lost to all three. 

JOHN L. PHILLIPS 

New York City 
n In fact, Grant first used the line in a let- 
ter written from Spottsylvania on May 11, : 
1864: "I am fees sending back to Belle Plain Qyerkiliayndrome [DINESPONL 
all my wagons for a fresh supply of pro- — Sir / Having become so involved in thes sterres 
visions and ammunition, and purpose to ology of the arms race, your cover si ston 
fight it out on this line if it takes all (Feb. 
summer." 


Sir / I think the public is not n 
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lar interest in the Skylab mission 
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thusiastic about. Times have changed in 
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Spacemen, too, will have to get used toit. [oy 
PAUL FISCHER 
Hoensbroek, The Netherlands 
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Sir / In the name of sweet reason, let's not 
have “public financing” for election cam- 


paigns [Feb. 18]! Not only do we pay very than exist on this planet. NOW Tei law 
TIME high salaries to those gentlemen in Wash- sured that it is of “psychologic EAR 
keeps ington, but now they want the taxpayers to tance” that the arms race ES the ov 
pay for their job hunting too. ders if those who Eel beli 


Anybody who thinks letting the tax- 
payers pay for campaigning is somehow 
going to keep politicians honest is manifest- 
ly out of his mind. 

F.L. GREAVES 

Solana Beach, Calif. 
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Serpents’ Source 


Sir / It is interesting to observe that the 
Symbionese Liberation Army [Feb. 18] did 
not invent its symbol, the seven-headed 
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Rational and Human 


Sir/ The Maoists’ attack on Confucius, 
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Beethoven, Schubert and Mozart [Jan. 28] 


reveals a deeper crisis inside Mao's “muf- Calgary ters y. 
fled zone" than Western Sinologists have Letters to Time Le chi, 
suggested. Deceived and frustrated by Address Le ohtem? 


Mao's dogma, the people on mainland Chi- Building, 3-6, 2h97" 
na naturally long for something truly ratio- ^ Tokyo 100, Japan 
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In reporting the news, TIME sometimes also helps to make news, 
moving readers to act on information they first discovered in TIME. 
Some examples: 

» Awaiting trial in federal district court in New York, former 
Commerce Secretary Maurice Stans read an article in TIMES Law 
section about the innovative techniques developed by Psychologist 
Richard Christie and Sociologist Jay Schulman for selecting un- 
prejudiced juries. Although their major successes involved cases 
brought by the Nixon Administration against such radicals as the 
Gainesville Eight and the Harrisburg Seven, Stans instructed his 
lawyers to get in touch with Christie, who expressed interest. How- 
ever, his promise to pick a fair but not necessarily winning jury 
failed to impress Stans’ co-defendant, former Attorney General 
John Mitchell, and the deal was called off. 

> Southern Vermont, report- 
ed a story in our Environment 
section, was being subdivided by 
developers into an ugly mosaic 
of plots for leisure homes; laws 
to halt the despoliation were non- 
existent. Once the story appeared, 

Vermont Governor Deane C. Da- 
vis felt that national exposure of 
the problem gave him the polit- 
ical strength he needed to spon- 
sor the kind of progressive pro- 
gram vital to protect the 
remaining undeveloped land. The 
required legislation, first of its 
kind in the nation, was passed 
by the lawmakers and, in ad- 
dition to becoming a model for 
other states, has since caused one 
of the biggest developers to go i 
out of business. 

` > In Bombay, India, Doctoral 
Student Raja Dhale was distressed 
by the continued oppression of the harijan, or untouchable caste, to 
which he belonged. After reading about the Black Panthers in TIME, 
he founded the Dalit (Oppressed) Panthers, a group composed al- 
most entirely of members of the untouchable caste who have since at- 
tracted considerable attention by protesting the iniquities of Indian 
society in polemics and poetry that have come to be known as “Dalit 
literature." 

» Occasionally the news gathered by TIME correspondents is 
deemed so vital that a reader cannot wait for it to see print. This 
seems to have been the case with Watergate Conspirator E. Howard 
Hunt. In 1971 he somehow acquired a cable sent by our Bangkok bu- 
reau chief reporting details of North Vietnamese military prepara- 
tions in the South. The cable was found with other documents when 
Watergate investigators opened Hunts White House safe and 
searched his files after the break-in of the Democratic headquarters. 
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BRITAIN 


It may well enter British history as 
the election nobody won, a paradigm of 
a poor and poorly timed good news-bad 
news joke. The British voters provided 
something for everyone—but not 
enough for anyone to govern effectively. 
In the process, as they did in the last 
election, the voters also upset the best es- 
timates of pollsters and pundits. 

Thus Britain’s Labor Party won the 

most seats in the House of Commons 
—but did not win a majority. The To- 
ries took the popular vote—11.9 million 
v. 11.7 million for Labor—but they also 
lost 26 seats and their comfortable 16- 
seat majority in the last Parliament. The 
upstart Liberals got their biggest vote 
in history, but it converted into dispro- 
portionately few seats. Confronted with 
those agonizingly close results, Prime 
Minister Edward Heath advised Queen 
Elizabeth that, contrary to British cus- 
tom, he would not resign in favor of La- 
bors Harold Wilson but would try to 
keep his embattled party in power by 
forming a new government. 

By a Thread. As close as any in 
British history, the election was a cliff- 
hanger until the very end. Shortly after 
the polls closed, the BBC projected that 
Labor would squeeze out a victory, and 
as the evening wore on, Labor, which is 
strong in city ridings, surged far ahead. 
But next day, when results came in from 
rural areas, the Tories dramatically nar- 
rowed the lead. All through Friday, the 
outcome hung by a thread, with four re- 
counts in some constituencies. 

In the end, with 635 seats at stake, 
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Labor had won 301, a gain of 14 but 
well short of the 318 needed for a ma- 
jority. The Tories took 296, while Scot- 
tish and Welsh nationalists and other 
minuscule parties picked up 24 seats 
The Liberals attracted 6 million votes, 
nearly one-fifth of the electorate, but got 
only 14 seats in the winner-take-all bal- 
loting. That meant that the Liberals, to- 
gether with the independents, would 
hold the balance of power in either a 
Tory or Labor minority government. 

As the last few figures came trick- 
ling ‘in, it became clear that the Lib- 
erals were the key to what was rapidly 
developing into a constitutional crisis to 
match Britain’s economic crisis. Not 
since 1924, when the first Labor gov- 
ernment took office under Ramsay Mac- 
Donald as a minority government with 
support from the Liberals, had the po- 
litical situation been so uncertain. It was 
possible that Queen Elizabeth could find 
herself in an extraordinarily awkward 
position for a modern constitutional 
monarch: deciding which party or par- 
ties would be best able to command sup- 
port in the House of Commons and thus 
run the government. The Crown could 
even be dragged into an unseemly po- 
litical row if the Tories tried to cling to 
power in a way that appeared unfair. 

Under the unwritten rules of the 
British constitution, Heath did not nec- 
essarily have to resign if the other party 
failed to get a majority. But Harold Wil- 
son had historical precedent on his side 
in contending that it was his right to 
form the next government—indeed, 
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"Nothing in his term of office so ill 
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Heath's first move was to try to gain 
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e campaign entered the 
final stretch, Wilson found his touch. At 
a mass meeting in Birmingham, he took 
on Heath's "Reds under the bed" cam- 
paign theme in classic Wilson style. "In 
three short weeks," he said, "the Con- 
servatives have achieved what Lenin, 
Stalin, Mao Tse-tung and Brezhnev nev- 
er were able to do—make the British 
Communist Party look important." As 
for the Pay Board's belated discovery 
that the miners were not being paid 3% 
above the average industrial wage but 
8% below, Wilson drew cheers with the 
Churchillian parody that “never in the 
history of arithmetic had so stupid a mis- 
calculation done so much damage to so 
many millions of people.” 

In the end, it was more likely the 
simple arithmetic of inflation on which 
the election turned. A series of horren- 
dous new figures testifying to Britain’s 
economic plight dropped into the cam- 
paign: 1) food prices up 20% in the past 
year, 53% since the Tories came to pow- 
er in 1970; 2) a rate of inflation of 12% 
for 1973; 3) a $9.1 billion balance of pay- 
ments deficit in place of the $1.4 billion 
surplus left by Labor 3% years ago; 4) a 
January trade deficit of $880 million 
—an alltime record. } 

The indecisive outcome of the elec- 
tion seemed to reflect the country’s dis- 
illusionment with its political leaders as 
much as its lack of confidence in either 
party’s ability to govern. That does not 
bode well for firm solutions to Britain’s 
profound problems. It means, moreover, 
that before long Britain will almost cer- 
tainly have another election. 


EUROPE 
Plus ca Change 


London was not the only European 
capital to come down with a case of po- 
litical instability. In Paris, French Pres- 
ident Georges Pompidou decided that 
it was time for a change and replaced 
an old Cabinet with a new one headed 
by a not-so-nouveau Premier. In Rome, 
yet another shaken Italian coalition gov- 
ernment fell—or, rather, was pushed 
into resigning. Items: 

> For several months, French po- 
litical pundits have been forecasting the 
imminent demise of ineffective Gaullist 
Premier Pierre Messmer. Last week 
Messmer did indeed resign, along with 
his entire government, only to be re- 
placed six hours later by none other than 
Pierre Messmer. Although the number 
of Ministers in the new Cabinet had 
been trimmed from 23 to 16 in the name 
of, "cohesion," the major portfolios 
—economy and foreign policy—re- 
mained in familiar hands. Valéry Gis- 
card d’Estaing continues as Finance 
Minister. Michel Jobert remains as For- 
eign Minister. So why the reshuffle? 

One reason for the change was Pom- 
pidou's determination to persuade his 
disenchanted countrymen that the re- 
gime plans to attack actively such major 


problems as inflation and mounting la- 
bor unrest. Still another aim, most ob- 
servers suspect, is the determination of 
the President—who many Frenchmen 
believe will resign before the 1976 elec- 
tions because of his ill health—to keep 
firm control of the government. By re- 
appointing Messmer, Pompidou made it 
clear that he is not yet ready to anoint 
a possible successor. 

» The average life span of Italian 
governments is only about ten months, 
but Premier Mariano Rumor' latest 
Cabinet (his fourth) could not even equal 
the norm. Formed eight months ago, fol- 
lowing the departure of Premier Giulio 
Andreotti, the Rumor government col- 
lapsed last week because of a contro- 
versy over inflation controls. 

Ironically, the same man shot down 
both Premiers. Since no single party has 
had enough seats in the Chamber of 
Deputies to run Italy alone, the country 
of late has been governed by a series of 
center-left coalitions. The majority of 
them have included by necessity the 
small, mildly leftist Republican Party 
headed by Ugo La Malfa, 70. La Malfa 
deserted Andreotti in a dispute over 
state control of cable television. Last 
week, after a disagreement over fiscal 
policy, he announced that he would no 
longer serve as Rumor's Treasury Min- 
ister. La Malfa's Republicans followed 
him out of the coalition, and Rumor had 
no choice but to resign. 

Rumor will remain in place as care- 
taker while trying to form a new center- 
left coalition. Failing that a new Pre- 
mier might have to resort to a one-party 
minority government. But the country's 
problems may be too much for such a 
government. Not only is there rampant 
inflation, widespread unemployment 
and an energy crisis, but Italy faces a 
spring referendum on repeal of a three- 
year-old divorce law that could split Ital- 
ians along religious lines. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


No wonder that Egyptians now re- 
fer to Henry Kissinger as “the Amer- 
ican magician.” On his fourth whirlwind 
visit to the Middle East since October. 
: the U.S. Secretary of State last week 
h managed to 1) deliver to Israel a list of 
prisoners held by the Syrians since the 
ju , end of the Yom Kippur War; 2) per- 

f suade the Israelis to offer Syria prelim- 
inary proposals for disengagement on 
ihe Golan Heights: 3) restore formal dip- 
"Jomatic relations between Egypt and the 
U.S., which were broken off in the 1967 
Six Day War. Shuttle diplomacy, it 
seems, is still working. 

Before the trip. Kissinger was some- 
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The Return of the Magician 


what worried about how much he might 
be able to accomplish this time round. 
The Israelis are not exactly fond of the 
Egyptians, but they have an almost vis- 
ceral hatred for the Syrians, who until 
last week had shown scant interest in 
any negotiated disengagement. But af- 
ter a late-night meeting with President 
Hafez Assad in Damascus, Kissinger 
was authorized to take to Jerusalem a 
list of the prisoners of war held by Syr- 
ia. This was a major concession for 
Assad: Israel had insisted upon having 
the names of the P.O.W.s before it would 
even begin to discuss disengagement. 

Emotional Issue. Assad also as- 
sured Kissinger that Syria was prepared 
to fulfill a second Israeli demand: visits 
by the International Red Cross to the 
P.O.W.s to determine how well they 
were being treated under the Geneva 
Convention. The Red Cross has already 
visited the 386 Syrians who are P.O.W.s 
in Israel, along with ten Iraqis and six 
Moroccans captured on the northern 
front. Presumably, Damascus is confi- 
dent that its prisoners are being cared 
for and will be exchanged in due time. 

In Israel, the fate of the prisoners is 
an intensely emotional national issue. 
As a result, Kissinger's arrival from Da- 
mascus with the P.O.W. list in his pock- 
et produced the warmest welcome he 
has ever received in Israel. Kissinger 
had previously informed the Israelis that 
the list contained fewer names than the 
102 soldiers that Israel had listed as 
missing. To reduce the shock and bit- 
terness, Premier Golda Meir’s govern- 
ment abruptly changed its list of miss- 
ing to 80 names. The Syrians, however, 
listed only 62 soldiers, which meant that 
18 of the 80 were still unaccounted for; 
their status was changed last week to 
“presumed dead.” Mrs. Meir burst into 
tears as she accepted the list from Kis- 
Singer in her office. General David Ela- 
zar, Israel’s chief of staff, was also on 
the verge of weeping as he handed the 
list to subordinates to begin notification 
of next of kin. 
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embassy near the Nile, which for near- 
ly seven years has operated as the 
"American interests" section of the 
Spanish embassy. The Spanish flag was 
lowered and presented to Ambassador 
Manuel Alabart with thanks, and the 
U.S. flag was hoisted. Sadat also issued 
an invitation to President Nixon to vis- 
it Cairo in April.* 

Return to Jerusalem. Sadat con- 
tinued to use his new-found charisma 
to strengthen Arab unity. He played a 
major role in Lahore, Pakistan, last 
week as delegates from 38 nations met 
for a quinquennial Islamic summit. As 
expected, Middle Eastern issues dom- 
inated the agenda. The Islamic leaders 
—including Saudi Arabia's King Faisal, 
Libyan Strongman Muammar Gaddafi, 
Algerian President Houari Boume- 
dienne as well as Sadat and Assad—is- 
sued a strong demand for the eventual 
return of Arab sovereignty in Jerusalem. 


"If he accepts, Nixon will be the first American 
President to visit Cairo since Franklin Roosevelt's 
wartime trip in November 1943. Roosevelt met 
there with Winston Churchill in preparation for 
the Teheran conference 


he U.J.A-s Ultimate Trip 


subjected them to a thorough grilling. 
Somewhat to his surprise, Stone was 
asked detailed questions about the ta- 
ble of organization of the hard-sell U.S. 
organization as well as on U.J.A. tech- 
niques for fund raising and the uses to 
which its gifts are put. Stone told as 
much as he knew, but that was not 
enough. At one point, Stone said later, 
his Egyptian interrogator pulled a dos- 
sier on the U.J.A. out of a desk drawer 
and demanded petulantly: “O.K. Let's 
go through this again, and get it right 
this time." The Egyptians also inquired 
about the mood of Israel, but the pris- 
oners had difficulty describing it. They 
had arrived there only 24 hours earlier, 


"They say they're a group called ‘The Union for Joy Among Arabs. ^ 


They also called upon the Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization headed by Yasser 
Arafat to form a government in exile as 
the first step toward reclaiming land 
now held by the Israelis, including Gaza 
and the Jordan West Bank. Sadat also 
persuaded the Palestinians and Jordan 
to accept another resolution, specifying 
that both would get back territory cap- 
tured by the Israelis. For the Jordani- 
ans, who have usually rejected the feda- 
yeen's claims to the West Bank, this was 
a rare accommodation. 

In the most dramatic event of the 
summit, however, Sadat was able to rec- 
oncile Pakistan's Premier Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto and Bangladesh Premier Sheik 
Mujibur Rahman, who have been en- 
emies since Bangladesh split off from 
Pakistan two years ago. Bhutto solemn- 
ly recognized the independence of Pak- 
istan's former east wing. while Sheik 
Mujib hinted that he will no longer press 
wartime atrocity charges against 195 
Pakistani officers held prisoner in In- 
dia. Mujib promised also to do "my bit" 
to reconcile Pakistan and India, a task 
that would tax even Henry Kissinger. 


many for the first time. 

After seven hours of detention, bro- 
ken by a snack of cheese and jelly sand- 
wiches and Pepsi-Cola, the prisoners 
were released with apologies for having 
been inconvenienced. Recrossing the 
Suez Canal, they were airlifted to Tel 
Aviv by:the Israelis for a reunion with 
anxious wives. The trip continued with 
a visit to the Golan Heights, but already 
it was obviously a vast success. After all, 
by now just about everyone who visits Is- 
rael on similar junkets gets a VIP excur- 
sion to the Golan Heights or the Jordan 
River or Sharm el Sheikh. But, except 
for last week's 28 lucky fund raisers, how 
many can come home with the exquisite 
one-upmanship of the ultimate trip: 
“How I was captured by the Egyptians 
during my U.J.A. tour of Israel? 
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SOVIET UNION 


Words of Advice from the Exile 


For the first time since his deporta- 
tion from the U.S.S.R. last month, Al- 
exander Solzhenitsyn has broken his self- 
imposed silence. He did so in an 
apocalyptic 15,000-word open letter to the 
leaders of his country, which was written 
last September in Moscow and recently 
revised while he was in exile in Switzer- 
land. It has remained unpublished until 
now. In the letter the Nobel-prizewinning 
writer lays out his program for the sal- 
vation of the Russian people. He appeals 
tothe Kremlin masters to abandon the en- 
tire basis of their power: Marxist ideol- 


ogy, industrial development, nuclear su- 
premacy and imperial domination of 
other nations. At the same time, Solzhe- 
nitsyn suggests that the Soviet leaders re- 
fain their present "absolute and impreg- 
nable power,” while entreating them to 
rule out of love for the people. 

Almost contemptuous of the future of 
Western democracy—especially in the 
U.S.— Solzhenitsyn asserts that for Rus- 
sia there can be no alternative to author- 
itarian rule in the foreseeable future. 
This, he argues, must be based on na- 
tional self-interest, and not on ideology. 
He believes that the Sino-Soviet conflict 
critically endangers Russia's future, 

The remarkable open letter, obvious! ly 
written more in sorrow than in anger; may 
well be Solzhenitsyn's farewell message 
to the Politburo. It reveals Russia's greal- 
est writer as an uncomfortable and un- 
compromising prophet, a utopian conser- 
vative who fears for the future of his 
beloved country as much as he hates what 
the Soviet system has done to its past. 


10-11 


English-language publication rights have 
been given to Index. a London-based 
magazine devoted to one of Solzhenitsyn's 
favorite causes, the abolition of censor- 
ship. Excerpts: 


WAR WITH CHINA. You will have 
against you a country of almost a thou- 
sand million people, the like of which 
has never yet gone to war in the history 
of the world. The time span since 1949 
[when the Communists took power] has 
not been long enough for the population 
to lose its high degree of fundamental in- 
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ALEXANDER SOLZHENITSYN ABOARD A SHIP SAILING FROM DENMARK TO NORWAY 
The revelation of an uncomfortable and uncompromising prophet. 


dustriousness (which is higher than ours 
today), its tenacity and submissiveness. 
And it is firmly in the grip of a totalitar- 
ian system no whit less vigilant than 
ours. Its army and population will not 
surrender en masse with Western good 
sense, even when surrounded and beat- 
en. Every soldier and every civilian will 
fight to the last bullet, the last breath. 

A conventional war would be the 
longest and bloodiest of all the wars that, 
mankind has ever fought. Like the Viet 
Nam War, it will certainly last a min- 
imum of ten to 15 years. War with China 
is bound to cost us 60 million souls at 
the very least and, ds always in wars, 
they will be the very best souls—all our 
finest and purest people are bound to 
perish there. After this war, the Rus- 
sian people will virtually cease to exist 
on this planet. 

To die in an ideological war! And 
mainly for a dead ideology! This must 
not happen, ever! ... So give them their 
ideology! Let the Chinese leaders glory 
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ETHIOPIA 


Bloodless Mutiny 


Clearly shaken, the Emperor of 
Ethiopia, Lion of Judah, Elect of God 
and King of Kings mounted the balco- 
ny of his lion-guarded Jubilee Palace in 
Addis Ababa. Speaking to 600 members 
of the armed forces, Haile Selassie de- 
clared in a faltering and cracking voice: 
“This is a poor land. Your country can- 
not afford to give you more. I appeal to 
your loyalty!” From the palace court- 
yard, the Emperor received the expect- 
ed cheers of support. But in Ethiopia's 
key garrison towns, where thousands of 
his soldiers were mutinying, the appeal 
fell on deaf ears. There, junior officers 
and enlisted men continued their rebel- 
lion, demanding higher wages to offset 
an inflation that since January has dou- 
bled the price of flour, rice and bread. 

The aging (81) monarch—who sur- 
vived Mussolini's invasion in the 1930s 
as well as an abortive coup 13 years ago 
—really had no choice. He gave in to 
the rebels’ demands, and last week vir- 
tually turned over the reins of authority 
to the military. 

What was surprising was not that 
the mutiny took place, but that it was 
so long in coming. Well-trained by 
American, British and Israeli experts, 
the 42,000-man army is a modern outfit 
with—at least for Ethiopia—modern 
views. Its educated officers have long 
been unhappy about the appalling gap 
between rich and poor and the ineffi- 
ciencies and inequities of a feudal ag- 
ricultural system. Last year drought, 
landlord indifference and government 
mismanagement combined to produce 
a famine that left at least 50,000 dead. 

Sheltered by oversolicitous courtiers, 
the Emperor was largely unaware of the 
desperate plight of his 26 million sub- 
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jects until last month. Then thousands 
of disgruntled Ethiopians took to the 
streets of Addis Ababa and rioted 
against inflation for four days. Helmeted 
police finally cleared the streets but left 
five demonstrators dead, at least 35 
wounded and 1,000 in jail. Afterward 
the Emperor made a rare radio and tele- 
vision appearance to announce a roll- 
back of gasoline prices and a freeze on 
the cost of basic commodities. The Em- 
peror’s action calmed civilians, but left 
the armed forces dissatisfied. Although 
Selassie decreed a 33% increase in wages 
for the armed services, the military 
wanted pay raises of up to 100%, to bring 
a private’s top pay to $75 per month 
—far higher than the country’s paltry 
$65 annual per capita income. 

The stage was thus set for last week’s 
denouement, when the army’s 2nd Di- 
vision took the matter into its own 
hands. At dawn elements of the divi- 
sion quietly moved into the palm-lined 
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/'s second largest city. Firing no 
Ne. closed the airport. sealed all 
roads into the city, shut the banks and 
government offices, and put Asmara's 
governor general under house arrest. 
They carefully avoided interfering with 
civilians. Proclaiming their loyalty to the 
Emperor. the soldiers demanded pay 
hikes, better pensions, housing and med- 
ical care, and the dismissal of many of 
the Cabinet's 19 members. 

` Next day the rebels seized three of 

the four senior generals whom Haile Se- 
lassie had sent to Asmara to negotiate 
a compromise, and threatened to keep 
them hostage until the government 
agreed to all their demands. Meanwhile 
the mutiny spread until it included near- 
ly all of the country's 47,000 soldiers, 
sailors and airmen. 

Military Power. Panicked by the 
revolt, Aklilu Hapte Wold. who had 
been Prime Minister since 1961, quit, as 
did hisentire Cabinet. When the Emper- 
or did not immediately accept Aklilu's 
resignation, dissident soldiers in full bat- 
tle gear moved into the capital's streets. 
In a show of strength, they took control 
of Addis Ababa's banks, its airport and 
key buildings. At that point, Haile Selas- 
sie capitulated. Appearing once more on 
radio and TV, he granted the armed 
forces virtually the entire pay raise they 
had demanded, pledged no reprisals and 
designated a popular career diplomat, 
Endalkachew Makonnen, 46, the new 
Prime Minister. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, he elevated one popular general to 
army commander and named another to 
the key post of Interior Minister. 

Venerated by his people and respect- 
ed by other African leaders, Haile Se- 
lassie is still head of state and a symbol 
of authority. But for the moment, at 
least, power in Ethiopia rests with the 
military. After Endalkachew took office, 
some army officers called for trials of 

- many of the ousted Cabinet Ministers 
on the ground that they had "enriched 
themselves at the people's expense. 
maintained fat foreign bank accounts 
and took land illegally from the peas- 
ants." Thousands of students paraded 
noisily proclaiming support of the army 
and demanding freedom of the press and 
formation of political parties. As for the 
new Prime Minister, he promised "thor- 
ough economic and. social change"—an 
indication that he intends to heed the 
army's yearning for Ethiopia to escape 
from the dark ages. 


INDIA 


Indira Holds On 


Nearly 65 million voters went to the 
polls last dk lo:elect new legislatures 
i in five of*India's states, The key elec- 


“tion was in Uttar Pradesh, whose 425- 
member state legislature is the largest 
in the nation, Uttar Pradesh—meaning 
northern plain—has the biggest popu- 
lation (more than 95 million) of any of 
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the 21 states and the largest delegation 
(85 of the 524 members) in the lower 
house of the national Parliament. It also 
happens to be the home state of Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi, as it was for In- 
dia’s two previous Prime Ministers. Thus 
the outcome was of crucial significance 
to the embattled Prime Minister and her 
ruling New Congress Party. 

In the 1971 national parliamentary 
elections, Mrs. Gandhi was at the peak 
of her popularity, and she and the Con- 
gress Party won overwhelmingly in 
Uttar Pradesh. Though she is still re- 
spected there, the state government has 
been shoddy and corrupt and as feudal- 
istic as the ancient Moslem regimes that 
were displaced by the British. Indeed, 
in the past year the state has been beset 
by a provincial-police mutiny, wide- 
spread rioting and looting prompted by 
food shortages, soaring inflation, power 
failures, unemployment, vicious black 
markets and bureaucratic incompe- 
tence. As a result, Mrs. Gandhi was re- 
luctantly forced to fire her hand-picked 
State government and dissolve the leg- 
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who make up 90% of the island's pop- 
ulation, he has brought many Taiwanese 
into positions of responsibility, raising 
two to major Cabinet posts. He has also 
permitted a relaxation in the K.M.T.'s 
ruthless demand of blind obedience. The 
government these days comes in for live- 
ly scolding from youthfül and dynamic 
critics such as Chang Chun-hung, 34, ed- 
itor of The Intellectual magazine, and 
Kang Ning-hsiang. 34, a former gas- 
station attendant elected to the legisla- 
tive assembly as an independent. But 
critics can only go so far: one of the most 
notable of them, Writer Li Ao, remains 
in prison (since 1971) for his harassment 
of the regime. 

The island’s most outstanding 
achievement by far under Chiang's lead- 
ership has been its remarkable eco- 
nomic growth. Moving away from his 
father's obsessive stress on military 
preparedness, Chiang has based Tai- 
peis continued survival on economic 
strength. Indeed, after Japan, Taiwan 
is Asia’s greatest success story. For- 
eign trade in 1973 rocketed to $8.3 bil- 
lion, up from $5.9 billion the year be- 
fore. In some industrial products, such 
as television sets and transistor radios, 
Taiwan has already surpassed Japan 
as the main foreign supplier of the 
U.S. One gloomy note in this other- 
wise bright picture is the prospect of 
curtailed foreign markets in 1974—a 
likely result of the energy crisis and a 
30% increase in consumer prices be- 
tween January and February. The price 
rise was intentionally designed "all at 
once and once and for all” by Finance 
Minister Li Kwoh-ting to meet the in- 
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ereasing costs of such imports as soy- 
beans and gasoline. 

On the diplomatic front, there has 
been good news. Veteran diplomat and 
Old Asia Hand Leonard Unger was 
named U.S. Ambassador to Taipei, dis- 
pelling rumors that the new U.S. trade 
center opening in Taipei later this 
month would soon substitute for an em- 
bassy. Taipei is painfully aware of Pe- 
king's demand that the U.S. drop its rec- 
ognition of Taiwan as the price for the 
complete normalization of relations with 
the P.R.C., but Unger's appointment is 
regarded. perhaps overoptimistically, as 
a guarantee of three more years of U.S. 
recognition. 

"Just from the standpoint of your 
own interest," Chiang told Rowan, "it 
is more important for the U.S. to (con- 
tinue relations with the Republic of 
China." Some foreigners in Taipei have 
speculated that Chiang's comparatively 
flexible stewardship might eventually 
produce cultural exchanges between 
Taiwan and the mainland. But for now 
Chiang adamantly rejects that idea. 
"There is absolutely no possibility of any 
contact with the Communists," he said. 
"They would use that kind of contact 
for propaganda purposes only." 

Wishful Thinking. Asked about 
stirrings on the mainland reminiscent 
of the Cultural Revolution, Chiang said: 
"The current turbulence is a result of. 
increased contacts with the outside 
world and the consequent exposure of 
the weakness of the regime. The strug- 
gle is an attempt to eradicate the af- 
tereffects of such contacts. The Com- 
munists are doing everything possible 
to suppress the people. I am confident 
the people will rise up and overthrow 
the Communists." 

While that is wishful thinking, 
Chiang's rhetoric is far more moderate 
and realistic than the calls for an in- 
vasion of the mainland 100 miles away 
that used to emanate endlessly from Tai- 
pei. Yet the dreams of past glories die 
hard. Chiang insists that his is the le- 
gitimate government of all of China. 
"We maintain that there is only one Chi- 
na," said Chiang flatly. "That is the 
basic policy of the government of the Re- 
public of China." 


GERMANY 


Letting Go 


Perhaps because Lent is no longet 
so austere as it used to be, the Eu 
pean Catholic tradition of carnival tim 
—a brief spasm of bacchanatian 
dulgence that ends abruptly on 
Wednesday—has virtually died out in 
Italy, France and even in Southern Ger- | 
many. Munich's once-orgiasti j 
ing, for instance, has dwindl 
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REVELERS AT BONN CARNIVAL 
Also candy for the crowd. 


form of political expression. Last week 
TIME Correspondent Chris Byron joined 
the Rhineland revelers and sent this 
report: 

A half-naked woman in a red wig 
leaped wildly down the streets. Behind 
her marched a brass band with a mount- 
ed cannon: it fired candy at a crowd of 
more than | million people who lined 
Cologne's thoroughfares for the 151st 
annual carnival parade on the Monday 
before Lent. Parading or gawking, near- 
ly everyone was in costume, and side- 
walks were. thronged with people 
dressed up as pirates, ducks and even 
gasoline pumps. One woman wore a full- 

~ length black body stocking—with two 
holes snipped out to expose her nipples. 
Several frowning, grumpy men sported 

_ grease-paint mustaches and sheets over 
their heads: die Araber seemed to sym- 
bolize the Rhinelanders’ anxiety about 
the energy shortage’s impact on the eco- 
nomic future of their country. 

In most of the Rhineland’s larger 
towns and cities, carnival began gain- 
ing momentum in early January. as an 
occasional woman ventured out wearing 
a red or green fright wig. Then, on the 
Thursday before Ash Wednesday, nor- 
mal life came to a halt, as Rhineland- 
ers abandoned themselves to what they 
called "die tollen Tage’ (the crazy days). 

Shrieking Laughter. In the Bun- 
destag building in Bonn, mobs of fren- 
zied women raced through the corridors 
cutting off the neckties of male deputies 
in a symbolic castration proclaiming the 
traditional theme of “the day women 
rule.” Similar scenes occurred in other 
government and business offices all over 

onn. In Beuel, aavorking-class suburb 
of the capital, women stormed the town 

~ hall. using a borrowed circus elephant 
to drive a wedge through the crowds. 
“Toescape the tumult, many government 
officials and businessmen did not both- 
er to come to work. West German Pres- 
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bundles of documents in his car and 
drove off to his country house. When 
one Bonn burgher called information to 
get the emergency number of the mu- 
nicipal hospital, the answer was a gale 
of shrieking laughter. 

During the week before Ash 
Wednesday in Cologne, couples dressed 
only in bathrobes were frequently seen 
dining at fashionable restaurants. Oth- 
ers necked unashamedly in the streets. 
The city’s early-morning hours were of- 
ten disturbed by beery revelers dressed 
in animal skins and horned helmets 
marching through the streets, singing 
drinking songs and playing band instru- 
ments. Thousands attended one or sev- 
eral of Cologne’s 54 costume balls (ad- 
mission ranging from $2 to $12). There 
married couples have traditionally sep- 
arated, each partner seeking his or her 
own fun. Rhineland courts usually re- 
ject adultery committed during carnival 
as grounds for divorce. It is all part of 
Germany’s annual equivalent to the col- 
lective primal scream. 


DIPLOMACY 


Peking’s Pique 

No nation in Western Europe gets 
along better with China than does 
France. Last week, though, the Peking 
government issued a solemn warning to 
Paris about possible grave consequences 
for future relations between the two 
countries. 

The cause of Peking’s pique was a 
new movie called Les Chinois à Paris, 
a wildly improbable comedy about what 
would happen to France and French 
morals under a Chinese occupation. Di- 
rected by Jean Yanne, a French film 
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Political Issue 


higher than any prevailing before late 
last year. 

Voting largely along party lines, the 
House passed the bill 258 to 151—a mar- 
gin insufficient to override a veto—after 
an impassioned plea by West Virginia 
Democrat Harley Staggers. "Do you 
want to go home and tell your farmers. 
your small businessmen and little plas- 
tic companies that you were down here 
trying to help them?" he asked. By pass- 
ing the measure, the Democrats figured 
to satisfy angry demands from constit- 
uents that they do something to ease the 
energy pinch—and to pin political lia- 
bility for killing the bill squarely on the 
President. Representative John Ander- 
son of Illinois, a leader of the Repub- 
lican opposition to the bill, declared that 
approval of the legislation "sets the stage 
for further partisan manipulation of the 
energy crisis." 

Quick Rebuttal. The President 
seems ready to accept the battle. At his 
news conference, he went so far as to 
say that there is no longer an energy 
"erisis"—only a "serious problem” 
—and that nationwide gas rationing 
probably will not be needed. His views 
drew an immediate rebuttal from top 
Democrats such as Senate Majority 
Leader Mike Mansfield, who asserted 
that “the shortage remains and so does 
the crisis” and called for immediate na- 
tionwide rationing. Politics aside, the 
President seems badly mistaken on this 
issue. Z.D. Bonner, president of Gulf 
Oil's domestic operations, is convinced 
that gasoline supplies this spring will fall 
"on the order of 25% to 30%” below de- 
mand. Even the Federal Energy Office 
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concedes that shortages in April and 
May could be “more critical" than in 
February. 

Even so, a high FEO official now loy- 
ally maintains that the agency "can 
operate without the emergency bill" af- 
ter all. The FEO's line is that the man- 
datory oil-allocation law passed by Con- 
gress late last year gives the Admin- 
istration the power to order gasoline 
rationing if it does prove inevitable 
—though one aide concedes that it 
would be helpful “to get the authority 
clearly spelled out," as it is in the emer- 
gency bill. Perhaps. But if the bill is ve- 
toed and the veto is sustained, FEO 
Chief William Simon will be unable to 
make mandatory a host of conservation 
measures that the Government is now 
asking citizens to observe voluntarily, 
such as gasless Sundays and reductions 
in outdoor lighting. 

A presidential veto would also leave 
up in the air the hot political question 
of what kinds of restrictions Washington 
will put on the oil companies. Though 
the companies seem likely to escape the _ 
price rollback, they, no less than the Š 
President, are coming under attack from 
several other directions. Last week the 
House Ways and Means Committee be- 
gan work on a change in tax law that | 
would limit the companies’ ability tc i 
duct from their U.S. income taxes all 


the oil that a well produces. _ 
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the nation’s eight largest oil Hf8? By Ary 


forced to sell 40% of their refinery ca- 
pacity and many of their pipelines. It 
contended that the ability of major com- 
panies to control wells, pipelines and 
refineries had reduced competition and 
that this situation contributed to in- 
adequate refinery capacity, shortages 
and high prices. The claims are heat- 
edly denied by the companies and may 
never be accepted by the courts or even 
by the FTC’s commissioners—but they 
are another indication of the rising pres- 
sure on the oil firms. 


SCANDALS 
European Oil Assault 


In recent weeks, the flow of import- 
ed oil to Western Europe has picked up 
so smartly that the threat of winter 
shortages has all but vanished, and those 
nations that had begun gasoline ration- 
ing have abandoned it. Yet in country 
after country, the multinational oil com- 
panies are coming under a raking fire 
of criticism strikingly similar to the at- 
tacks made on them in the U.S., where 
shortages are severe. They are being ac- 
cused of taking advantage of the oil cri- 
sis to force up prices and force out in- 
dependent competitors. As a result, the 
majors are being reviled in the press, in- 
vestigated by European governments, 
even hauled into court. A roundup of 
the situation in four countries where the 
controversy is hottest: 

ITALY is in the midst of an oil-taint- 
ed political scandal that has grown into 
what the local press calls “our Water- 
gate.” A special parliamentary commit- 
tee is looking into charges by a Nader- 
like group of magistrates in Genoa and 
Rome that politicians passed legislation 
favorable to the oil interests, in return 
for which oil companies contributed mil- 
lions of dollars to the major political par- 
ties. In total, Unione Petrolifera, the as- 
sociation representing all private oil 
companies in Italy, allegedly paid out 
some $20 million over the past four years 
to top political figures. 

The key problem is not the size of 
the oil contributions—corporate contri- 
butions are still legal and a major source 
of political parties’ funds—but rather the 
favors the oilmen allegedly got for them. 
Whether the companies can clear them- 
selves depends largely on the eventual 
testimony of Industrialist Vincenzo Caz- 
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apal Fehodatian|Gheansana eganbotrided 
both Unione Petrolifera and Exxon's lo- 
cal subsidiary Esso Italiana. A warrant 
for his arrest has been issued, but he is 
.now on a business trip abroad. Cazza- 
niga is specifically charged with having 
distributed about $2 million to politi- 
cians in 1972 to make sure that the state 
electric company would keep using oil- 
fired generating plants rather than nu- 
clear facilities. The next steps are up to 
a very embarrassed Parliament. 

FRANCE has not one but two oil scan- 
dals. The first goes back to 1971, when 
an independent oil distributor charged 
that the multinationals were trying to 
squeeze him out of business by not sell- 
ing him supplies. Last week the govern- 
ment handed down indictments against 
15 oil-company executives, including 
top figures at Mobil, Shell, Esso and To- 
tal. The decision fuels the other scan- 
dal, in which the same companies have 
been accused by Finance Minister Val- 
éry Giscard D'Estaing of playing favor- 
ites during the Arab oil crunch. They 
are charged with supplying longtime in- 
dependent clients while cutting off some 
newer firms. 

To top off the multinationals’ tank 
of trouble, the Finance Ministry has just 
published a new “code of good conduct” 
to define how oil companies should op- 
erate in "critical situations." Though the 
code is by no means restrictive, it clear- 
ly indicates that the government feels 
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This is an oil-exploration barge, a 
triangular island almost an acre in size 
that 1s towed "on location” atop three 
sturdy stilts that float on huge pontoons. 
The pontoons are then filled with water 
and submerged 146 ft., giving the barge 
the stability of an iceberg. The barge is 
securely steadied by electronically con- 
trolled ballast and nine anchors while 
its drill probes into the sea bottom 340 
ft. below. Already the drill is bringing 
up samples from 2,000 ft. below the shelf. 
The samples are carefully analyzed for 
hints of oil, but the drill may have to 
bite as deep as 17,000 ft. to find a real 
gusher. The rig itself costs upward of 
/$20 million to build and more than $45,- 
000 a day to operate. 

Small Pockets. This barge, one of 
four scattered across the angry seascape 
of the Canadian continental shelf, be- 
longs to SEDCO, Inc. and is leased to 
Shell Oil for a five-hole exploration at 
an estimated cost of $11.5 million. So 
far, only one wildcatter on this portion 
of the shelf has found any oil, and that 
was only in small pockets. But Gil Bau- 
cheis, "tool pusher" or chief honcho 
aboard SEDCO's barge, points out that 
wildcatters drilled in the North Sea for 
ten years before striking huge reserves. 

The barge's 20-man drilling crew, 
which work twelve-hour shifts, are a 
rugged bunch, mostly from Canada's 
maritime provinces. They make $4.60 
to $7 an hour, spending two weeks on 
the barge followed by one week off. 
Nearly every aspect of oil-rig life is de- 
signed to speed the race for oil, from 
plentiful food (four steaks for some at 
midday dinner) to strictly enforced rules 
(no booze on board). 

"Life here is all 'arse up and head 
down,” says Crew Member Patrick 
Baron. Roughneck Leo Cariou, a vet- 
eran of 14 years in oilfields round the 
world, explains: “It’s part adventure, 
part backbreaking toil, a big part lone- 
liness. We are the adventurers of the en- 
ergy business, and the oceans are our 
last frontier to exploit." That is a no- 
tion not often expressed here on the 
barge; the relentless search for oil af- 
fords time for little but the mind-numb- 
ing and muscle-aching work that grinds 
along in hopes of the big payoff. 


IMPACT 


New Pain for the 
Handicapped 


For most Americans, the gasoline 
shortage is a frustrating inconvenience; 
for the physically handicapped, it is a di- 
rect threat to health and the ability to 
earn a living. People in wheelchairs or 
on crutehes—those who have lost the 
use of their limbs—often cannot get on 
a bus or a train. They are utterly de- 
pendent on the auto io reach jobs, 
schools or therapists’ offices. Some drive 
their own specially equipped cars, some 
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that ferry them about, some are chauf- 
feured by nonhandicapped members of - 
their families. 

Generally, the handicapped and 
those who drive them get no special con- 
sideration under state and local gas-ra- 
tioning plans. They must wait in line like 
anyone else—a physical impossibility 
for some of the disabled who, because of 
fatigue and skin breakdowns, cannot sit 
in line for an hour or more—and buy gas 
only on odd- or even-numbered days, ac- 
cording to their license plate numbers. 
Nor can gas-station owners save fuel to 
sell to their handicapped customers; to 
do so is forbidden by a Federal Energy 
Office regulation that bans favoritism to 
regular customers, handicapped or not. 

Many of the handicapped, for whom 

a car is a pair of legs, complain that un- 
der those conditions they cannot buy 
enough gas to get around. Garrett Op- 
penheim, whose legs are crippled, fig- 
ures that he can continue to drive 20 
miles from his home in Rockland Coun- 
ty, N.Y., to his job as an editor for Med- 
ical Economics magazine in Oradell, 
N.J., but otherwise, if the shortage con- 
tinues, I'd be stranded. No shopping. no 
errands, no visits." He finds that a threat 
not only to his mobility but to his self- 
respect. "After I got a hand-controlled 
car," he says, "people were honking at 
me instead of making way for me on the 
street. It puts me in a competitive situ- 
ation with everyone else, and to have it 
threatened is a dreadful feeling." 

Special Stickers. Many of the 
handicapped are asking that they and 
the people who drive them be given Spe- 
cial windshield stickers that would en- 
able them to go to the head of gas lines, ; 
buy fuel on any day and fill their tanks 4 
even if the gas station had, say, a $5 
limit. So far, most state authorities have 
paid little attention. Susan Purdy, wife 
of a`polio victim who works as à com- 
puter programmer and lives in Roxbury, 
Conn., recently called the state rehabil- à 
itation department to ask about special 
consideration in buying gasoline. “They 
said they hadn't thought about the prob- 
lem;" she reports. 

At present, the handicapped would 
fare no better if the Federal Energy Of- 
fice orders nationwide gas rationing 
under its current standby rationing plan. 
All drivers living ìn the New York area, 
for example, would get 33 to 40 gal. per 
month, though the Paralyzed Veterans 
of America Inc. figures that on the av- 
erage, the handicapped need 100 gal. 
Disabled drivers require more gas be- 
cause they are dependent on their cars _ 
for traveling even the shortest distances. 
The Department of Health, Edu 
and Welfare and the Presiden 
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i st ten minutes before the show was 
H to um downstairs in the Waldorf-As- 
} toria Empire Room, diminutive Joel 
Grey, 41, was still puttering around na- 
ked in his room. The photographer was 
getting nervous. He had been promised 
a picture of the 5-ft. 2-in. star wearing 
his black Ultrasuede tuxedo alongside 
a life-size poster advertising the enter- 
tainers two-week Manhattan engage- 
ment. But Joel’s wife Jo was unfazed. 
“Why don’t you take the picture now? 
she suggested. So the camera clicked and 
Sharp Dresser Joel was caught for pos- 
terity wearing only a bath towel. 
a 
One person who will not be reading 
Merle Miller's current bestseller Plain 
Speaking is Margaret Truman Daniel. 
Annoyed by Miller’s publication of his 
conversations with her father, the late 
President Harry Truman, taped in 1961- 
62, Margaret has ignored the compli- 
mentary, copy sent her by the publish- 
ers. Talking to Knight Newspapers 
Columnist Vera Glaser last week, Mar- 
garet said: "I don't like people riding 
my coattails,” a reference to her own 
bestseller: Harry S. Truman, which ap- 
peared in 1972. Her main objection: 
“Dad wrote Plain Speaking, not Miller. 
This man has just taken tapes and strung 
them together, and we all know what 
you can do with tapes.” 
a 
Jt was the first good news this year 
for Schuyler Chapin; general manager of 
New York’s Metropolitan Opera. After 
recently accepting the resignation of 
i Music Director Rafael Kubelik and trim- 
ge ming the length of future seasons, Cha- 
." pin got some assistance last week on his 
I T worst problem: a multimillion-dollar op- 
E erating deficit. The National Endow- 
| è ment for the Arts came through with a 
$ lifesaving transfusion of $1 million for 
| general support, which must be matched 
E by private contributions. This is the first 
time that the Met, the premier Amer- 
ican grand opera house, has received a 
sizable federal grant, though public sub- 
sidies are routine in Europe. After an- 
nouncing the windfall between acts of 
The Barber of Seville on the Texaco- 
sponsored weekly Met broadcast, Cha- 
= pin asked his nationwide audience of 
, opera lovers to chip in, even if it was 
only $1. Privately he said: "This does 
not solve the problem. Our current gross 
deficit is $7 million.” i 
LJ 
» Tenor Franco Corelli is a former Ital- 
~ jan rowing champion, while Tenor Pla- 
cido Domingo tried out as a bullfighter 
in Mexico. Now Middle Linebacker 
_ Paul Glanton, 20, of the University of 
— Minnesota Gophers seems likely to be- 
come yet another singing sportsman. 
Each afternoon these days Bass-Bari- 
tone Glanton works out in rehearsals at 
the university's opera workshop. Cast as 
Don Alfonso in Mozart's Così Fan Tutte, 
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Paul finds football and opera similar. “If 
you eliminate the contact," he said, “the 
performance and the rehearsals in op- 
era are just as strenuous as football." 
There is another difference too. Paul 
does not expect someone from the Met 


- to show up with a contract, although he 


hopes that someone from the NFL will. 
"They don't draft in the opera," he 
noted. 
a 

After a month on location in the 
Caribbean, Actors Studio Artistic Direc- 
tor Lee Strasberg, 72, considered his first 
acting part in over 35 years. “It's easier 
to do than to tell,” he declared of his 
role as Mobster Hyman Roth, a new and 
important role in Francis Ford Coppo- 
la's forthcoming installment of the Cor- 
leone family saga, The Godfather, Part 
IL. Perhaps tired of Seeing pupils like 
Marlon Brando, Marilyn Monroe, Al Pa- 
cino and Jane Fonda get all the credits, 
Strasberg finally succumbed to one of 
many offers over the years to make his 
screen debut. Speaking of how it felt to 
practice “the Method” rather than teach 
it, Strasberg said: "I had the tools, but I 
hadn't used them continuously, so some 
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a way of catching up with him, so 
Tom’s words and pictures do not al- 
ways appear together. Last week at a 
Manhattan art gallery some 30 of 
Wolfe’s drawings went on show even 
as he is finishing his book on the as- 
tronauts. Displaying a Ronald Searle 
waspishness, Wolfe's caricatures range 
from a bloated President Ted Kennedy 
running for re-election in 1980 to a 
study of libidinous Texas teen-agers do- 
ing the Coon Ass Waltz. Prices range 
from $600 to $1,500. Said Wolfe at his 
vernissage: “I think illustration is the 
highest form of art. Look at Gustave 
Doré. His illustrations of Paradise Losr, 
Don Quixote and the Bible really took 
hold of the imagination." 
a 

Veteran Madcap and TV Tycoon Lu- 
cille Ball, 62, was in Manhattan last week 
drumming up business for her new mov- 
ie, the $10 million Mame. Launching a 
nationwide promotion tour for the mov- 
ie, Lucy gave 52 interviews in four days, 
accepted a couple of awards, appeared 
on three television shows, and dropped 
a bombshell. Her 23-year-old half-hour 
comedy series would end this season, But 
her 50 million fans, who can now tune 
in Lucy repeats up to two and a half 
hours a day, will not lose sight of her. 
Lucy will appear in several TV specials 
next season, and later perhaps start an- 
other series. Meanwhile, she is hard at 
work plugging Mame as a wholesome 
movie “because a lot of people who 
would like it have stopped going to the 


movies. 
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CARICATURIST WOLFE WITH HIS WORK 


OSCAR ABOLAFIA 


LUCILLE BALL PLUGS MAME 


In the hit TV show Sanford and Son, 
itis Junior who keeps trying to split from 
Junkdealer Con Artist Pop. In Holly- 
wood, the script is reversed. Redd Foxx, 
who plays Sanford pére, has split from 
the show for the past three weeks, leav- 
ing scriptwriters feverishly writing 
around him, Earlier, the temperamental 
star had insisted on moving rehearsals 
from a windowless room to an airy ho- 
tel suite, and now comes the news that 
Foxx will not tape the remaining five 
shows of the season. He is hospitalized 
in Hollywood to undergo “tests for ner- 
vous exhaustion." ; * "x 
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i AMERICAN NOTES 


ll The Week That Was 


Each week the 30-odd members of 
J the U.S. Armed Forces Policy Council 
ll hear grim briefings from the Secretary 
l] of Defense and the Chairman of the 
| Joint Chiefs of Staff on how much con- 
flict there is in the world. Two weeks 
| ago, there was a pleasant surprise. Ad- 
| " miral Thomas H. Moorer reported that 
| : as well as he could determine, during 
HH: the week of Feb. 17 to 24 "virtually no- 
fi body is shooting at anybody anyplace." 
| Moorer went on to declare that it was 
| NES “more quiet around the world last week 
js than at any time since I have been 
| Chairman of the Joint Chiefs"—a pe- 
i riod covering the last 3/4 years. It. may 
have come from a perspective that only 
a military man could adopt wholeheart- 
edly, but Moorer's assessment was brac- 
2 ing nonetheless. Said one aide, “He 
* didn't mean there weren't some people 
: getting shot in Northern Ireland or that 
the shelling of Phnom-Penh couldn’t re- 
sume. But in organized military oper- 
ations, nothing was happening.” The 
peace was brief. Last week government 
forces overran three insurgent positions 
south of Phnom-Penh, heavy air and ar- 
tillery attacks took place near the Plain 


sands of soldiers mutinied in Ethiopia 
Y (see THE WORLD). 


Baa, Baa, Baa 


It is not a vintage year so far for 
Yale University. First came the reve- 
lation that Yale library's famous “Vin- 
1 land map" may be nothing more than a 
: wondrously wrought forgery (TIME, 
Feb. 4). Then last week came a Con- 

- necticut Supreme Court challenge to 
Mory's, the all-male New Haven drink- 
ing club, which must now fight to main- 
tam its private-club status in order to 
continue refusing to admit. women (a 
policy since 1886). The "gentlemen 
Songsters off on a spree” proclaimed in 
‘Yale's Whiffenpoof Song may be pre- 
sented with the uncomfortable choice of 
finding a watering hole other than 
Mory's or being joined by lady listen- 
ers. If that weren't enough, the New 
York City Health Department after dil- 
igent inspection listed the mid-Manhat- 
n Yale Club as in violation of the city 
Ith code when it discovered mouse 
Kereta on the premises and splinters 
in its cutting boards. Quipped Yale 
Alumnus Dick Cavett (58); “Next thing 
we'll hear is that the Yale Bowl has a 
crack in it." 


of Reeds in South Viet Nam, and thou- - 


Hello in There 


"Good fences make good neigh- 
bors,” says a figure in Robert Frosts 
poem Mending Wall. Frosts character 
would make an ideal resident of Lei- 
sure Village, a 600-acre Lakewood, N.J., 
retirement community of 5,000 resi- 
dents. The homes are guarded by a 24- 
hour security force. The community is 
bordered by a 6-ft. chain-link fence, and 
four years ago residents reluctantly 
topped one section of the fence with 
barbed wire after a rash of invasions by 
pranksters. But a mugging early last 
summer and recent car break-ins and 
gasoline siphonings have frightened the 
village's board of trustees to finish what 
they started. Now they have decided to 
ring the entire village in the same fash- 
ion, an action that when completed may 
give Leisure Village the dubious distinc- 
tion of being the first community in the 
U.S. entirely surrounded by barbed wire. 


Opening the Door 


When USS. District Court Judge J. 
Robert Elliott abruptly ended the 35- 
month confinement of Army Lieut. Wil- 
liam L. Calley Jr. last week, the judge 
observed that he saw “no likelihood" 
that Calley would flee. Why should he? 
Under the terms of his sentence, he was 
comfortably confined to his S$111-a- 
month, two-bedroom apartment at Fort- 
Benning, Ga., where he passed the 
months watching television, building 
model airplanes, boning up on ocean- 
ography and ancient history through 
correspondence courses, growing vege- 
tables and flowers in his backyard, 
and talking with his pet mynah bird. 
Calley, 30, has also enjoyed almost 
daily visits from his girl friend, Anne 
Moore. 

"I am still an Army officer, and 
proud to be," Calley said after his re- 
lease on bail by the civil court judge: 
Hestill is appealing the 20-year sentence 
he received from a military court for 
murdering 22 civilians in the 1968 My 
Lai massacre. “I intend to continue to 
pursue all legal avenues until my con- 
viction is reversed, I am released com- 
pletely and forever, and my name is 
cleared." Meanwhile the review of Cal- 


ley's case by Army Secretary Howard : 


H. Callaway has already begun. Calla- 
way, or President Nixon when he re- 
views the case later, could reduce it, as 
Judge Elliott observed when he ordered 


; Calley's release. In fact, said the judge, 


Calley may already have been confined 
longer than required by a possible re- 
duced sentence 
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with those words, a federal eran 
3 mposed of 23 American citizens 
po presented a grave and most ex- 
ge: a criminal conspiracy 
Wd “up to and including the pres- 
he highest levels of Richard Nix- 
administration. The accused in- 
Bi four of the Presidents most 
jimate and influential former official 
ijj political associates. And by clear 
fication in the language of the in- 
iment, the jurors disclosed their be- 
that the President has lied about at 
mone potentially criminal act of his 
nthe still-spreading scandal. 
Nor was that all. Going beyond the 
iment, which was carefully framed 
ihthe aid of Special Prosecutor Leon 
Jivorski and his staff, the Watergate 
jrand jury took on its own initiative a 
mp that portends serious consequences 
e President. In a hushed and tense 
Hashington courtroom, Jury Foreman 
lilimir Pregelj delivered a sealed re- 
tt to Federal Judge John Sirica. The 
fie solemnly opened the envelope, 
fitkly scanned a covering letter, then 
#aled it, Without a word on when—or 
he contents would be made public, 
ordered the envelope locked in a 
Arthouse safe. 
UM Was little doubt that the re- 
lement Hee grand jury’s critical as- 
thy to £ Ixon's role in the conspir- 
less. Onceal the origins of the 
I Ping and burglary of D rati 
quarters in June 1972 Thera " 
à dlso spell out th Vim S E 
MY Dresumabi e grand Jury's rea- 
Y on constitutional 
indicting the 
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In making that decision, the 
grand jury, perhaps with some 
reluctance, was undoubtedly fol- 
lowing Jaworski's own instincts. 
Since there is no precedent for 
indicting a sitting President, Ja- 
worski feared that indicting 
Nixon might touch off a long 
and nationally divisive series of 
court battles ending in a Su- 
preme Court decision in favor of 
the President. Such a prospect 
is particularly unnecessary when 
there is an impeachment inquiry 
under way in the House, where 
the Judiciary Committee is 
ready and eager to secure all 
evidence either implicating or 
exonerating the President of 
wrongdoing. 

Undoubtedly at the grand 
jury’s direction, members of Ja- 
worski’s staff also gave to Sirica 
a locked and bulging briefcase. 
It is believed to contain tran- 
scripts of White House tape re- 
cordings, documents and other 
evidence that was gathered 
painstakingly—and often de- 
spite dogged resistance from 
Nixon—by Jaworski and his 
fired predecessor, Archibald 
Cox. The evidence almost cer- 
tainly is meant to support any 
charges made in the report 
against Nixon. The briefcase is also ex- 
pected to reach the House impeachment 
investigators if that should be the course 
Sirica elects. 

Sirica has several options in han- 
dling the sealed report and the appar- 
ently explosive evidence now in his pos- 
session. He can order it promptly 
dispatched to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee—a move seen as most probable. 
He can await a request for it from that 
committee or hold a hearing of all in- 
terested parties, including Jaworski and 
the White House, on what to do with it. 
He could simply make it public—or 
have it locked up indefinitely. Whatever 


KENNETH PARKINSON 
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Charged, a Report and a Briefcase 


NIXON DURING LAST WEEK'S PRESS CONFERENCE 
The circle of evidence narrows. 


his course, it is likely to become known 
this week. 

The long-awaited, judiciously word- 
ed indictment sketched, in devastating 
detail, the cover-up plot that was 
hatched in the White House and in the 
Committee for the Re-Election of the 
President. The cover-up began almost 
the moment that five lowly burglars 
were arrested in the Watergate complex 
on June 17, 1972. The indictment at- 
tacks nearly all of the previous Water- 
gate defenses put up by the men closest 
to Nixon. According to the grand jury, 
these aides tried to use the FBI and CIA 
to conceal the Watergate crime, not to 


ROBERT MARDIAN 


STEVE NORTHUP. 


No 


JUDGE JOHN J. SIRICA IN CHAMBERS 
Assigning himself the big case. 


protect national security. They arranged 
for payments of large amounts of cash 
to the arrested burglars, not for legit- 
imate legal expenses but to keep them 
quiet. They extended offers of leniency 
and Executive clemency to the arrested 
men—inducements only a President has 
the power to fulfill. They destroyed 
evidence. 

Seven of the President’s former as- 
sociates were indicted, and four of them 
were accused of lying a total of eleven 


B 
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times to grand juries, the Senatè Wa- 
tergate committee or the FBI. These are 
the men on whose testimony the Pres- 
ident's own profession of innocence has 
heavily relied. Significantly. no perjury 
charge was made against John Dean, 
Nixon’s former counsel and the one self- 
confessed member of the conspiracy 
who has directly accused the President 
of being an active participant in the cov- 
er-up scheme. The grand jury has heard 
some of the tapes of conversations be- 
tween Dean and Nixon—and apparent- 
ly is convinced that Dean's version of 
those disputed talks is the correct one. 
Last week's indictment of the seven 
men brought the number of former Nix- 
on agents charged or convicted in the 
scandal to 25 (see box page 32). Indi- 
vidual guilt or innocence Is yet to be es- 
tablished through trials in many of these 
cases. But_no equivalent litany of offi- 
cial accusation has ever before been di- 
rected on such a scale against the as- 
sociates of any U.S. President. The 
scandals of Ulysses S. Grant and War- 
ren G. Harding were far less pervasive. 


The Indicted Seven 


Because the positions of most of the 
men charged last week had been so high 
on President Nixon’s once powerful in- 
ner team, their indictment, though long 
expected, was still shocking. That staff, 
once widely viewed as aloof and arro- 
gant but sure-footed and efficient, has, 
of course, been progressively tarnished 
ever since Watergate broke wide open 
nearly a year ago. Now an appalling 
number of its members are desperately 


\ 


A Texan Who Goes His Own Way 


When Richard Nixon picked Leon 
Jaworski as special prosecutor, there 
were those who darkly suspected that 
the fix was in. Jaworski, a 68-year-old 
Texas Democrat who had been close to 
Lyndon Johnson, had quietly supported 
Nixon for re-election in 1972. Asa high- 
ly successful $200:000-a-year trial attor- 
ney. he was a pillar of the Houston Es- 
tablishment. There were unconfirmed 
reports that his appointment had been 
cleared by John Connally to make sure 


that he had a proper understanding of 


the President's predicament. 

Quietly, efficiently; going his own 
way, Jaworski has turned out to be no- 
body's man but his own, determined 
that justice be done. Says a close as- 
sociate: "Anyone who thought that Leon 
would not press the Watergate inves- 
tigation with full vigor and integrity 
simply did not know Leon." He has re- 
mained scrupulously open-minded. Ja- 
Worski puts it this way, in his soft- 


spoken Texas drawl: “At my Stage of 


life, do you think I would come in 
“here and be part of anything that would 
„ruin whatever name and reputation 
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I have established over the years?" 

The special prosecutor's staff of 38 
lawyers needed much reassuring. Out- 
raged and discouraged by the firing of 
Archibald Cox, the attorneys were fear- 
ful that the Texan might slow down the 
investigation. Their anxieties were soon 
allayed: one of his first orders was for ev- 
eryone on the staff to proceed full speed 
ahead in his previously assigned area 
of investigation. z 

a 

After an initial period to familiarize 
himself with all the evidence, Jaworski 
took the lead. He has made all the key 
decisions on such questions as plea bar- 
gaining and cooperation with the House 
Judiciary Committee. He refused on 
principle to meet with Nixon on accept- 
ing the assignment. He has since turned 
down two invitations from the President 
to see him. Jaworski has largely dealt 
with the White House through Chief of 
Staff Alexander Haig—with increasing 
Impatience, though he recognizes that 
Haig is simply a “good soldier” obeying 
his commander in chiefs orders. The 
Prosecutor was kind and courtly on the 
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Colson, who once declared that “I 


me to do," and now professes to 
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(00, was indicted for conspiracy and 
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PROSECUTOR JAWORSKI'S AIDES HEADING TOWA 


Si 


RD WASHINGTON FEDERAL COURT* 


For the embattled President, more time bombs ticked on. 


was one of the architects of Nixon’s 
Southern strategy on school integration 
while general counsel for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 
Rigidly conservative, Mardian later 
showed much anti-radical fervor but lit- 
tle savvy as chief of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Internal Security Division. Dis- 
appointed when he did not earn a higher 
position in the Nixon Administration, 
he said with foresight about the Nixon 
camp: “When things are going great 


they ignore me, but when things get 
screwed up, they lean on me.” He was in- 
dicted for conspiracy. 

GORDON C. STRACHAN, 30. A for- 
mer junior member of the Nixon-Mitch- 
ell law firm in New York, Strachan was 
Haldeman’s chief aide in the White 
House. He later became general coun- 
sel of the U.S. Information Agency as 
part of a White House effort to exert 


“Philip Lacovara, Henry Ruth, Richard Ben- 
Veniste and Peter Kreindler. 


The son of an Evangelical Lutheran 
minister who had migrated from Poland, 
Jaworski was born in Waco, Texas. The 
family was poor; Jaworski, his two 
brothers and sister worked their way 
through Baylor University, where Leon 
earned a law degree in 1925. He became 
so skilled a courtroom lawyer that he 
was hired by a leading Houston law firm, 
Fulbright, Crooker, Freeman & Bates. 
Through the years, he showed a talent 
for absorbing a mass of complex infor- 
mation literally overnight and giving a 
masterly performance in court the next 
morning. He became a senior partner 
in 1951. Today Fulbright, Crooker & Ja- 
worski ranks second only to John Con- 
nally'slaw firm of Vinson, Elkins, Searls, 
Connally & Smith in power and pres- 
tige in Texas. In 1971 Jaworski was hon- 
ored when he was selected president of 
the American Bar Association. 

a 

While on the rise he inevitably 
bumped into another Texas poor boy 
making good—Lyndon Johnson. Twice 
he came to L.B.J.’s rescue. In 1948 he 
helped defend Johnson against charges 
of fraud in a Senate primary election 
that L.B.J. won by a contested 87 votes. 
In 1960 Jaworski was L.B.J.’s attorney 


in suits that sought to prevent him from 
running simultaneously for Vice Pres- 
ident and for Senator. When L.B.J. was 
President, he wanted to appoint Jawor- 
ski Attorney General. But sensitive to 
charges of cronyism, the President re- 
luctantly named Ramsey Clark instead, 
By conservative Texas standards, in 
fact, Jaworski has often been a maver- 
ick. He defended a liberal school-board 
member who was under furious attack 
from conservatives, and he was chosen 
to prosecute former Mississippi Gover- 
nor Ross Barnett for criminal contempt 
for trying to block desegregation. 

Compared with his expansive Tex- 
as style of living, Jaworski has a rel- 
atively spartan existence in Washington. 
He normally lunches on a sandwich at 
his desk, then goes home at 7 p.m. toa 
small Washington hotel, where he lives 
with his wife of 43 years, Jeanette. Their 
son Joe is a lawyer in Houston; their 
daughters Joanie and Claire are both 
married. 

When his tasks as special prosecutor 
are finished, Jaworski will go back to 
Texas. Friends used to fret that like so 
many others connected with Watergate, 
he would return a diminished figure. 
That no longer seems much of a hazard. 
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greater control over the federal bureau- 

cracy by transferring White House men 

to key department and agency posts. Jt 

was Strachan who startled the Ervin 

committee by advising young people 

who were considering government work: 

“Stay away.” He is charged with con- 

Ili spiracy, obstruction of justice, and one 
l i count of lying to a grand jury. 

| KENNETH W. PARKINSON, 46. A 

| Washington attorney specializing in 

| personal injury insurance cases, Parkin- 

E i son was untouched by Watergate until 

| | the Nixon committee hired him to de- 

a fend itself against a civil suit filed by 

| l the Democratic National Committee 

| because of the wiretapping-burglary. 

Once a law clerk in the same Wash- 

ington district court in which he is now 

indicted, he is charged with conspiracy. 


STEVE NORTHUP 


JOHNIDEAN AS SENATE WITNESS 
Tapes testimony sustained. 


‘seven together. Sirica as 
e over the case. 


torr d 


dictment was one of the counts against 
Haldeman. In his televised testimony 
before the Ervin committee last July 30 
and 31. Haldeman told of listening to a 
tape of a conversation among Nixon, 
John Dean and, for a time, himself that 
had taken place on March 21, 1973. The 
indictment contends that. Haldeinan 
committed perjury when he related his 
version of what the tape records. Since 
the jurors have heard the tape, the con- 
clusion is inescapable that it does not 
confirm Haldeman's testimony. 


The Five Words 


The details of this charge also 
strongly. support Dean's televised testi- 
mony about this conversation—and im- 
pugn Nixon's public statements about 
the talk. To a surprising degree, Hal- 
deman's testimony had verified Dean's 
recollection of the conversation, al- 
though Dean had thought that parts of 
it had occurred earlier, on March 13. 

Haldeman agreed that Dean told the 
President that E. Howard Hunt, one. of 
the arrested Watergate burglars, was de- 
manding $120,000 in cash, “or else he 
would tell about the seamy things he had 
done for Ehrlichman,” ‘presumably ‘as 
one of the White House squad of secret 
investigators, “the plumbers: Accord- 
ing to Haldeman, Nixon asked how 
much money would have to be raised 
over the years to meet such demands, 
and Dean replied, “probably a million 
dollars—but the problem is that, it is 
hard to raise.” 

The President replied, according to 
Haldeman, “There is no problem in rais- 
ing a million dollars, we can do that.” 
Up to this critical point, Haldeman and 
Dean were -still in agreement. Then, 
Haldeman testified, Nixon added five 
crucial words: “But it would be wrong.” 
Those five words; claims the indictment, 
as Haldeman "then and there well knew, 
were false.” They, of course, change 
Nixon’s position completely. Instead of 
agreeing to pay Hunt hush money, as 
Dean charged, the President was por- 
trayed by Haldeman as ruling such a 


- move out of consideration. Another Hal- 


deman claim that the grand jury appar- 
ently did not accept was that through- 
out this exchange Nixon “led Dean on 
<.. obviously trying to smoke out what 
was really going on.” 

If the grand jury is right, Nixon has 
repeatedly lied about never having ac- 
quiesced in any cash payments by his as- 
sociates to any of the original Water- 
gate defendants. Nixon issued a long 
Watergate paper last May. 22, claiming 
that “I did not know, until the time of 
my Own investigation, of any efforts to 


_ provide the Watergate defendants with 


funds” and “J took no part in, nor was I 
aware of, any efforts that might have 

n made tO cover up Watergate.” 
Asked during an Aug. 22 press confer- 


ence about Haldeman's version before 
- the Senate committee of the $1 million 


discussion, Nixon replied: “His state- 
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My name is Noritsune Chiba, and 
are my kids. They’re giving 
. itseems like they'll 


ake sure they don't. 
gineer. And energy 


: last four years I've coordi- 
il oe tachi’s contributions to a 
ails ean plant at Ludington, 
hist n, U.S.A. A really enormous 

At ni 
ne When off-peak power is 
Plants tom other power generat- 
wee use it to pump nearly 
Water per second up hill 


- The 


\chigan into an artifi- 

is in n during the day, when 
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to g —through turbines, in 
nerate electricity. 
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Building the colossal pump/tur- 
bines and generator/motors for this 
project has required all kinds of new 
technology. For instance we had to 
develop a new thick steel welding 
technique for the turbine runner. And 
we had to design a thrust bearing 
capable of supporting over 2,000 tons. 
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am you. 


The best thing about the project is 
the result. The people of the American 
Midwest will now have an additional 
1,872,000 kilowatts during the hours 
of peak demand. What's more, they'll 
have their additional power without 
additional pollution. 

Ludington, Michigan is half-way 
round the world from where I live. 
But even so, I feel like I’ve done some- 
thing for my family. I feel that the 
technology I’ve helped develop will 
help everybody. 

I feel that when I work for Hitachi, 
I'm working for all of you. 


Because my work will benefit me. — 


And I am you. 


HITACHI 


Resourceful people 
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BOAC presents: 


an airline that’s eve 
better than BOAC 
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orld’s best airline is now an 

i ; never el d of. 
ji when 
je B. Forme 
| Bun 4 forces with the leading 

uro pe BEA. 

sname 1$ British Airways. 

m from the start, British 
fa straight to the very top of 
sg 
M tof the wor id’ sgreat airlines. 


We serve almost 200 cities — 
more than any other airline. Which 
means nobody else is so used to 
looking after people from every part « 
of the globe. 

Italso means that where- £ 
ever you are, you realmost 
certain to find a 
British Airways office close, 
at hand — someone you 
can turn to whenever you 
need help. 


No-one elselooks 
after so many people 


Even though we carry more 


» people on our international routes than 


Worlds biggest route network 


You won t find another route map 
impare with this one any where. 
lt contains more miles of routes 
many otherairline's. So many 
lts;infact, that if you were to add 
‘mall together, they would stretch 
he Moon, and back. 
And time and again you'll find 
ilh Airways flights are faster, or more 
Hct, or more ea or more 
vent than anybody else’s. 


No 
i 
aa tor Where in the world you 


ai 9 the chances are that British 
Make you, 


any other airline, we take somuch 

care of you that you feel almost as 

though you're the only passenger on 
the plane. 


It’s the kind of care you'll know 
very well if you've ever flown BOAC — 
a friendly, efficient, ever-willing care 
that puts you completely 
at your ease. 


Greatest international fleet 
in the world 
As you d expect, flying to more 
places means wealso havemore 
aircraft flying internationally than 
any other airline. 
There are no less than 220 
in the British Airways fleet. 
ES Fifteen 747s. Twenty-seven 
“4 VCIOs. Twenty-eight 707s. 
f Sixty-five Trident jets. 
Eighteen One-Eleven jets. 
Plus nearly 70other 
shorter- range aircraft. Soon we 
shall have the first new- generation jets 
as well. 

The phenomenal Concorde 
will be swishing you to your destination 
at more than twice the speed of 
sound. 

And the majestic Rolls-Royce- 
powered TriStar will be treating you to 
the smoothest, quietest flight you've 
ever experienced. 


OS Boshamas — 


But whichever aircraft you re 
aboard, and wherever you're going, 
you ll discover the same irrefutable 
truth: 

British Airways — just like BOAC 


— takes good care of you. 
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Technology of the future. 3 p 
Dedication of the past. = 
Seiko, the quality watch of today. — 


There is one place in today’s world where two vital traditions: 
merge to perfection. ABD ic er 
At Seiko. x US VL etis 
One is the tradition of proud handcraftsmanship and untiring 
skill often feared lost in these pressured times. i 
| The other is a tradition of advanced research leading to a 
| sophisticated micro-electronic technology. . - : "e 
| Extending these two traditions even further, Seiko insures its 
standards of quality by making all parts of every Seiko watch. 
This perfect blending of the past and the future results in 


the quality watch of today: Seiko. 
SEIKO 


K. Hattori & Co., Ltd., Tokyo, Japan. 


Someday all watches will be made this way: 
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he scandal. Free of all the tes- 
ntradictions and denials that 
so confused the complex affair, the 
T ent included these overt acts: 
E ine 17, 1972. On the night of the 
jared Watergate break-in, John 
Michel and a group of Nixon campaign 
fcials were attending political meet- 
pin Beverly Hills. After news of the 
amplas capture reached him, Mitchell 
si Mardian to ask G. Gordon Liddy, 
k counsel to Nixon’s re-elzction 
‘ance committee and one of the «rig- 
mors of the political-espionage plan, 
»sek the help of Attorney General 
ihard Kleindienst in Washington to 
githe arrested men out of jail. (Klein- 
inst has testified that Liddy accosted 
mat Washington's Burning Tree golf 
hhband sought such help, but that he 
> eet ply rebuffed the plea.) 
| June 18. Haldeman’s aide Gordon 
inchan destroyed documents on Hal- 
sman's orders. (Strachan has admitted 
hid 30, claiming that the papers in- 
pi reports he had prepared for Hal- 
P Liddy's intelligence-gath- 
A an before the men were arrested. 
kina. Ree ee believe that tran- 
"seh the illegally intercepted 
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m EM White House and directed 
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" ean De Watergate wiretapping. 
imar ne that he carried out Ehr- 

Bue Instructions, then convinced 
^ NS Lida that it was a mistake and 
Hin Y to rescind the order to 


| lune 19. 


Charles Cols d Ehr- 
an I on an T 
8. SUM Dean at the White 
Open i ;hrlichman directed Dean 
A hui US safe in the Executive Of- 
NS inch: and take the contents 
Man ded Various secret docu- 
stifieg ectronic equipment). Dean 
«dune ne he did so. 
i Jeb «,' ardian and Mitchell met 
^ ig Stuart Magruder, deputy to 
1t Mit 1XOn’s re-election commit- 
ML Mi dio s Washington apart- 
OY his fi I suggested that Magruder 
es on the Watergate wire- 


had been a member of the d 
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tapping plan, code-named Gemstone. 
(Mitchell said, according to LaRue, who 
has pleaded guilty to conspiracy to ob- 
struct justice, "that it might be a good 
idea if Mr. Magruder had a fire.") 

June 20. Liddy met with LaRue 
and Mardian at LaRue's Washington 
apartment. Liddy told the other two that 
certain “commitments” had been made 
to himself and others who had carried 
out the Watergate break-in. (Apparently 
the commitments were from Hunt to the 
others that if anything went wrong with 
the operation his White House friends 
would assist them and their families.) 

June 24. Mitchell and Mardian met 
with Dean at Nixon re-election commit- 
tee headquarters in Washington. Mitch- 
elland Mardian suggested that Dean ask 
the CIA to provide secret funds for Hunt, 
Liddy and the five burglars who had 
been arrested in the break-in. 

June 26. Ehrlichman met with 
Dean at the White House and approved 
a suggestion that Dean ask General Ver- 
non À. Walters, deputy director of the 
CIA, whether the CIA could use covert 
funds to pay salaries and bail for the ar- 
rested men. (Both Dean and Walters 
have testified that Dean did so.) 

July 7. Anthony Ulasewicz, a for- 
mer New York City policeman recruit- 
ed to help distribute payments secretly 
to the break-in defen ants, delivered ap- 
proximately $25,000 in cash to William 
O. Bittman in Washington. Bittman was 
Hunt’s attorney. 

Mid-July. Mitchell and Kenneth 
Parkinson met with Dean at Nixon 
committee headquarters. Mitchell asked 
Dean to get FBI reports on the Water- 
gate investigation for Parkinson and 
others. (Lawyer Parkinson was defend- 
ing the Nixon re-election committee 
against a Democratic Party civil suit, 
and these reports could have been use- 
ful for this non-Governmental purpose.) 

July 17. Ulasewicz delivered ap- 
proximately $40,000 in cash to Howard 
Hunts wife Dorothy at Washington Na- 
tional Airport. (She later died in a crash 
of a commercial plane, carrying $10,000 
in cash at the time.) 

July 21. Mardian met with Dean 
at the White House and examined FBI 
reports of its Watergate investigation. 
(Mardian, then a member of the Nixon 
committee staff, had no official right to 
see such documents.) 

July 26. Ehrlichman met with Her- 
bert Kalmbach, the President's personal 
lawyer, at the White House. He told 
Kalmbach to raise funds for the persons 
who had committed the break-in and 
that the fund raising and the payments 
should be kept secret. (This tends to 
back up Kalmbach's Senate testimony 
in which he related: “I said, ‘John, 1 am 
looking right into your eyes ... it is just 
absolutely necessary, John, that you tell 
me, first, that John Dean has the au- 
thority to direct me in this assignment, 
that it is a proper assignment, and that 
Iam to go forward on it. He said, ‘Herb, 
John Dean does have the authority. It 
is proper and you are to 80 forward. ") 
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Aug. 29. Colson had a conversation 
with Dean in which Dean advised him 
not to send a memorandum to the au- 
thorities who were investigating the 
break-in. (The Colson memo reported 
that he had been interviewed by Justice 
Department investigators. But, the 
memo noted, they had failed to ask him 
about a meeting that he had held be- 
fore the break-in with Liddy and Hunt. 
At that meeting the pair asked Colson 
for help in getting approval for their po- 
litical intelligence-gathering plans. In- 
vestigators believe that by showing the 
memo to Dean, Colson made a clever at- 
tempt to protect himself and entrap 
Dean in the conspiracy. If asked later 
why he did not volunteer information 
about his meeting with Liddy and Hunt, 


become the seat of government." 


Colson would be able to cite Dean's or- 
ders to squelch the memo.) 

Nov. 13. Hunt had a telephone con- 
versation with Colson in which they dis- 
cussed the need to make additional pay- 
ments to the defendants. 

Mid-November. Colson met with 
Deanat the White House and gave Dean 
a tape recording of a telephone conver- 
sation between Colson and Hunt. (This 
call has been described by Hunt as a di- 
rect appeal for more financial help.) 

Nov. 15. Dean played this Colson- 
Hunt recording for Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman at Camp David. 

Nov. 15. Dean played the same re- 
cording for Mitchell in New York City. 

Early December. Haldeman hada 
phone talk with Dean in which Halde- | 
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CHAPIN 


The Other Nixon 
Watergate Men 


Criminal activity relating to the Wa- 
tergate scandal reaches beyond the seven 
Nixon aides indicted last week. It em- 
braces accusations involving illegal cam- 
paign contributions by Financier Robert 
E. Vesco and perjury charges against 
Milk-Industry Lobbyist Jake Jacobsen. 
In addition, nine corporations have been 
fined for making illegal campaign dona- 
tions. But most damaging for the Pres- 
ident is the large number of his aides 
and agents who have already been to 


man approved the use of part of a fund 
of approximately $350,000, then under 
Haldeman's control, for the defendants. 

Early December. Strachan met 
with LaRue at LaRue's apartment in 
Washington and delivered approxi- 
mately $50,000 in cash to him. 

Early December. LaRue arranged 
for the delivery of about $40,000 in cash 
to Bittman, Hunt’s attorney. 

Jan. 3, 1973. Colson met with Ehr- 
lichman and Dean at the White House 
and discussed the need to assure Hunt 


_ how long he would have to spend in jail 


if he were convicted. (This was the in- 
dictment’s oblique way of Saying that 
the talk centered on getting Executive 
clemency for Hunt. Dean testified that 
Colson told him that just after the meet- 
ing he had asked Nixon about clemen- 
cy. On the next day, according to Dean, 
Ehrlichman gave Colson assurance that 
clemency could be promised to Hunt.) 
Early January. Haldeman had a 
conversation with Dean in which Hal- 
deman approved the use of the balance 
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HUNT 


court. Before the latest indictments, 18 
men with connections to the White House 
or the Committee for the Re-Election of 
the President had been indicted or con- 
victed or had pleaded guilty to criminal 
charges. The gallery: 


BERNARD BARKER, 56, one of the four 
Cuban refugees charged in the original 
Watergate break-in. Pleaded guilty to 
burglary, conspiracy, illegal wiretapping 
and eavesdropping: released after twelve 
months in prison pending appeal. 
DWIGHT L. CHAPIN, 33, former appoint- 
ments secretary to Nixon. /ndicted on 
four counts of perjury concerning the ac- 
tivities of Dirty-Tricks Specialist Donald 
Segretti; awaiting trial. 


of his $350,000 cash fund for additional 
payments to the defendants. 

Early January. Strachan met again 
with LaRue at LaRue’s apartment and 
gave him about $300,000 in cash. 

March 21. LaRue arranged to de- 
liver about $75,000 in cash to Bittman. 

March 22. Ehrlichman had a con- 
versation with Egil Krogh Jr., one of 
the White House plumbers, now impris- 
oned for his role in the burglary of Dan- 
iel Ellsberg's psychiatrist. Ehrlichman 
assured Krogh that Hunt would not re- 
veal certain matters. (One matter pre- 
sumably was the burglary of the psy- 
chiatrist's office. This statement in the 
indictment seems to Signal that Krogh 
will be a witness against Ehrlichman.) 


The False Statements 


The multiple accusations of lying to 
Official investigative bodies is described 
in even fuller detail in the indictment, 
though the evidence leading the grand 
Jury to believe that the statements were 
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JOHN W. DEAN, 35, former chief Whig T 

House counsel. Pleaded guilty to o pee 
count of conspiracy in the Watergat Pic 
cover-up; sentencing deferred. ke let. 
VIRGILIO GONZALEZ, 47, another of te). jor 
Cubans. Pleaded guilty to burglary, cor echt 
spiracy, illegal wiretapping and eaves! IL KRC 
dropping; now serving a one-to-four nse aic 
year sentence. à guilty 
GEORGE HEARING, 40, Florida accoun: kak-in: 
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to one count of conspiracy, released al hase as 
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tl BERT W. KALMBACH, 52, one of Nix- 
personal attorneys. Pleaded guilty 


alee lation of the Federal Corrupt Prac- 
es m Actand to an illegal offer of an am- 
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l KROGH JR, 34, former White 
se aide to John Ehrlichman. Plead- 
to involvement in the Ellsberg 
kin; now serving six months. 
fUDERICK LARUE, 44, former White 
use assistant and C.R.P. aide. Plead- 
H ailty to conspiracy in the cover-up; 
‘tlencing deferred, 

ARDON LIDDY, 43, former FBI agent 
Bene aide to Ehrlichman. Con- 
| Ot conspiracy, burglary and ille- 


guilty 
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SEGRETTI 


serving a sentence of up to 20 years. 
JEB STUART MAGRUDER, 39, former aide 
to H.R. Haldeman and C.R.P. deputy 
director. Pleaded guilty to conspiracy in 
the cover-up; sentencing deferred. 
EUGENIO MARTINEZ, 51, another of the 
Cubans. P/eaded guilty to burglary, con- 
spiracy, illegal wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping; now serving a sentence of up 
to four years. 

JAMES W. MCCORD JR., 49, former CIA 
agent and C.R.P. security coordinator. 
Convicted of conspiracy, burglary and 
wiretapping at Watergate; free on bail 
pending appeal. 

HERBERT L. PORTER, 35, former White 
House aide and C.R.P. officer. Pleaded 
guilty to lying to the FBI about the cover- 


reference to Jeb Magruders having 
committed perjury. Both statements, 
the indictment says, were untrue. 
Ehrlichman’s untruthfulness sur- 
faced, according to the indictment, be- 
fore both the grand jury and FBI agents. 


The indictment cited Ehrlichman's 
claim to FBI agents last July 21 that he 
knew nothing about the Watergate 
break-in beyond what he had read in 
newspapers. Also noted were a series of 
answers that he gave the grand jury last 
May, in which he could not recall when 
he first learned that Liddy might have 
been involved in the break-in. The ques- 
tions seemed to show that investigators 
have proof that Dean had told Ehrlich- 
man of Liddy's involvement shortly 
after the Watergate arrests. Ehrlichman 
was also accused of lying in his conver- 
sation with Kalmbach about raising 
money for the defendants. He spoke 
falsely, claims the indictment, when he 
said he could not recall giving Kalm- 
bach approval to use money for that 


purpose. 
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STURGIS 


up of the break-in; sentencing deferred. 
DONALD SEGRETTI, 32, lawyer and po- 
litical saboteur. Pleaded guilty to con- 
spiracy in illegal campaign activities; 
now serving a six-month sentence. 
MAURICE H. STANS, 65, former Secre- 
tary of Commerce and C.R.P. finance- 
committee chairman. Indicted for per- 
jury and obstruction of justice in seeking 
campaign donations; now on trial. 
FRANK STURGIS, 49, another of the Cu- 
bans. Convicted of burglary, conspiracy 
and violation of federal wiretapping 
laws; released after twelve months in 
prison pending appeal. . 

DAVID R. YOUNG JR., 37, co-director 
with Krogh of the plumbers. Indicted 
in the Ellsberg break-in; awaiting trial. 


The clearest indication of how ac- 
tive the grand jury was in the question- 
ing of witnesses came in the charge that 
Gordon Strachan had responded falsely 
in a grand-jury appearance in June of 
1972. He was pressed closely by Fore- 
man Pregelj and an unnamed juror 
about his admitted delivery of the $350,- 
000 in cash to LaRue. Strachan contend- 
ed that he gave the money, which had 
been controlled by Haldeman, to LaRue 
only for him to return it to the Nixon re- 
election committee. But jurors wanted 
to know why he carried it in a briefcase 
at night to the apartment of LaRue in- 
stead of taking it to committee head- 
quarters near the White House in the 
daytime. 

The indictment contends that state- 
ments by Strachan that he did not re- 
call who told him to give the money to 
LaRue were false. The implication was 
that the grand jury believes that 
Strachan was protecting someone 
—probably Haldeman—who knew that 
the money was to be sent to LaRue for 
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to the burglars. The grand jury 
pee Ry has evidence of who that un- 

erson was. 
asec the mass of detail, the hand- 
ing up of the indictment and the sealed 
grand jury report took only twelve quick 
minutes in Judge Sirica's courtroom. 
When it was over, most of the defen- 
dants either refused comment or ex- 
pressed their certainty that they will be 
cleared of all wrongdoing when all the 
evidence merges in the impending trial 
battles among high-powered attorneys. 


The Trials of the 


Ever since the grand jury system 
started under Britain's King Henry II 
in 1166, it has been hailed as a guard- 
ian of the people and denounced as an 
oppressive tool of the government. Both 
descriptions can be accurate, for a grand 
jury is as good or bad as the people on 
it. The Watergate grand jury that hand- 
ed up last week's historic indictment will 
be remembered as one of the best. 

Convened on June 5, 1972. to hear 
evidence of crimes in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the grand jury was shortly pre- 
sented with the case of the Watergate 
break-in. On the evidence that federal 
prosecutors put before it, the 23-mem- 
ber jury indicted seven men accused of. 
the burglary. Then, its work apparently 
finished, the jury recessed that Septem- 
ber. Six months later it was called back 
to hear new evidence, and it has been 


| -hard at work ever since. 


Some grand juries are merely rub- 
ber stamps for prosecutors, who use 
the institution’s wide-ranging powers 
of subpoena to harass Suspects against 
whom they have little real evidence. 
But several members of the Watergate 
grand jury have acquired such expert- 
ness and shown such diligence in ques- 
tioning witnesses that they have be- 
come true partners of Leon Jaworski 
and the other prosecutors. Once last 
spring the jury members were so in- 
tent on their deliberations that they 
Stayed in session until midnight, when 
they discovered that the cleaning peo- 
ple had locked them in. It took ten min- 
utes of shouting and pounding before 
a janitor let them out. 

This grand jury is a cross section of 
the people of Washington. It is made 
up of 13 women and ten men; 17 are 
blacks and six whites; only eight mem- 
bers are less than 40 years old. The dom- 
inant member is its foreman, Vladimir 
Pregelj, 46, who was appointed by Judge 
John Sirica. A native of Yugoslavia and 
a naturalized citizen, Pregelj (pro- 
nounced Pray-gull) is an economist for 
the Library of Congress. When the jury 
members asked President Nixon to tes- 
tify before them, Pregelj wrote the re- 
quest. Nixon refused to appear, and Pre- 
gelj planned to keep a photocopy of the 


reply as a historical memento. Carefully 


WALTER BENNETT. 
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The Defense View 


The most likely defense tactics ap- 
parently will be to seek a change of 
venue from Washington, where the Wa- 
tergate controversy is the hottest, and 
try to have the defendants’ cases split 
off into separate trials. A mass trial af- 
fords prosecutors greater opportunity to 
introduce more evidence affecting each 
defendant. But the main strategy may 
be to try to discredit the accusing wit- 
nesses, many of whom have admitted 


Grand Jury 


he placed it in a newspaper to take home 
—only to misplace the newspaper. 

The second most active member is 
Harold G. Evans. 42, a. Postal Service 
clerk. who was elected deputy foreman 
by fellow members. Pregelj and Evans 
have asked about half of the questions 
posed by the jury. Others who have been 
active interlocutors include Lila Bard, 
65, a retired Army officer; Enas Broad- 
way, 62, an employee in the National Li- 
brary of Medicine; George W. Stockton 
Sr, 55, a Defense Department supply 
technician; and Naomi R. Williams, 58, 
a retired teacher and elevator operator. 
The other members of the jury: 

» Annie Bell Alford, 56, a part-time 
cleaner and maid. ; 

> Ellen C. Brown, 66, a retired 
cleaning woman. 

> Carolyn A. Butler, 31,a secretary- 
stenographer for the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

> Elayne Edlund, 45, a secretary for 
a consulting firm. 
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plant foreman. 
> Ethel M. Peoples, 39, a lunchcler 
in the Washington city schools. 
> Susie Ann Robinson, 59,a hous- 
keeper. 
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House of Representatives. A 
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worski could have indicted the President 
of the U.S.," O'Neill said. “But he didn't 
try and I’m glad he didn't, because I'd 
hate to see the President of the U.S. in- 
dicted." The evidence that Jaworski has, 
O'Neill declared, apparently indicating 
he has some knowledge of it, "is ex- 
tremely damaging. Rather than see the 
evidence made public, I think the Pres- 
ident will resign." 

At his press conference, Nixon ap- 
peared more relaxed, subdued and con- 
ciliatory than he has in a long time. For 
the most part, he fielded reporters' ques- 
tions in an assured and forthright man- 
ner. He gave not the slightest hint that 
he either feared that any such fatal rev- 
elation might be imminent or that he 
would ever quit under any circumstanc- 

ae es. Even if his continuance in 
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office meant resounding de- 
feat for his party in the com- 
ing congressional elections, 
he indicated, he would not re- 
sign. Once again confusing 
his personal fate with that of 
the institution of the presi- 
dency, Nixon declared: “I 
want my party to succeed, but 
more important, I want the 
presidency to survive." And, 
Nixon added, “I do not ex- 
pect to be impeached." Later 
in the week he told a gath- 
ering of cheering young Re- 
publicans, ^You learn from 
your defeats, and then you go 
on to fight again—never quit, 
never quit." 

That could be bluster be- 
fore the fall, or it could rep- 
resent Nixon’s sincere belief 
in his innocence of impeach- 
able “high crimes and mis- 
demeanors. Depending on 
what may be in that brief- 
case, his survival strategy has 
_| some practical chance of suc- 
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id," mOcratic Leader Tip 
d dud much last week at a sem- 
lyno gas ât Harvard. “I have 


cess. His lawyers are advanc- 
ing the narrowest possible 
grounds for impeachment, 
limited to indictable crimes 
of "a very serious nature committed in 
one's governmental capacity.” 

Nixon's narrow view of the permis- 
sible impeachment grounds might per- 
mit his attorneys to stall. They could 
argue that most requests for evidence 
from the Rodino committee were irrel- 
evant to impeachment. The Supreme 
Court might have to decide these bat- 
tles. The basic Nixon strategy still seems 
to be to hold out and play for some un- 
expected break. 

There are few in sight. Indeed, many 
more troubles still loom for the increas- 
ingly isolated President. He as much as 
admitted at his press conference that his 
income tax deduction of $482,000 for the 
donation of his public papers was at least 
technically illegal—because the paper 
work was not completed before the law 
allowing such deductions expired—and 
he hinted that he would have to pay a 
large sum in back taxes. His own tax ac- 


tant, Arthur Blech, was quoted las! 


week as saying that he objected to some 
of Nixon’s 1970 and 1971 deductions but 
had been prevented, apparently by 
White House aides, from telling the 
President of his misgivings before re- 
turns were filed. 


The President’s Lawyer 


While pushing the cover-up prosecu- 
tion, Jaworski's busy staff also netted an- 
other top Nixon associate in a somewhat 
peripheral phase of the Watergate scan- 
dal—but one that also has serious impli- i 
cations for Nixon. Kalmbach, the Pres- 
ident’s personal lawyer, pleaded guilty to 
two charges: 1) violating the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act by helping create 
and run a secret committee in 1970 for 
which he collected nearly $4 million for 
congressional candidates but had no 
treasurer or chairman and failed to file 
reports as required by law; 2) soliciting 
and accepting a $100,000 political con- 
tribution in 1970 from J. Fife Symington 
Jr.. Ambassador to Trinidad and Toba- 
go, in return for a pledge—which Kalm- 
bach testified that he cleared with an un- 
named White House aide—that Sy- 
mington would get a higher-ranking 
ambassadorial post in Europe. 

The operation of the secret commit- 
tee was a felony charge. The Jaworski 
staff told Judge Sirica that three other 
unnamed former White House aides 
helped Kalmbach run the committee. 
They, too, will presumably be charged 
at some later date. It seems highly un- 
likely that such a large fund would have 
been gathered without the President's 
knowledge. The deal with the ambas- 
sador was only a misdemeanor, and Sy- 
mington never got a European job; but 
it would have taken presidential con- 
currence even to make such an offer, if. . 
it was made in, so to speak, good faith. 
Why the Kalmbach pledge was not ful- 
filled was not revealed—and Kalmbach 
cannot testify about his conversations - 
with Nixon unless the President waives 
their attorney-client privilege. Ks 

Kalmbach pleaded to the relatively 
light charges in return for his full co- 
operation in the expected trials of other 
defendants. One of the Nixon cam- 
paign’s chief fund raisers. he has pub- 
licly admitted soliciting some $190,000 
that was passed covertly to the original | 
Watergate defendants, the five burglai 
and their two team leaders, Liddy 
Hunt, while they were in prison 
awaiting trial. Kalmbach claimed t 
Ehrlichman personally assured him 
the payments were proper and t 
should carry out John Dean's. 
tions to make them, and he appat 
will so testify if Ehrlichman goes on 
al. Judge Sirica postponed sente 
Kalmbach—apparently unt 
makes good on his pro 
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ished business could be serious indeed 
for Nixon. The FBI and Jaworski s staff 
have been investigating the 184-minute 
erasure on one presidential tape record- 
ing, as well as the claimed nonexistence 
of two other tapes and unexplained gaps 
in several more. 


What Lies Ahead 


E Two other grand juries have yet to 
E report on such Watergate-related situ- 
| ations as the clandestine operations of 
| — . the White House plumbers, the Presi- 
: dent’s dealings with ITT and milk pro- 
ducers, and possible campaign-funding 
j^ violations by Nixon's political. money- 
I, men. Any of these juries could produce 
M more indictments that would give new 
Me impetus to the impeachment sentiment 
ES in Congress. Indictments may be hand- 
ed up this week in the plumbers’ case. 
Said one Republican member of the 
House Judiciary Committee, “Impeach- 
ment is most likely to come in the area 
of obstruction of justice—the tape era- 
sures, the possibility that the President 
offered money to people to keep quiet 
or to commit perjury, the possibility that 
he authorized bribes in exchange for 
campaign contributions.” 
Once, the President’s lawyers had 
claimed that John Dean, acting as the 
-~ mastermind of a cunning scheme to con- 
5 ceal his own guilt, had duped all of those 
-. powerful aides above him. In its indict- 
ments the grand jury has exploded that 
story, which always had defied logic, and 
a good many other stories as well. The 
- result inevitably is to narrow the circle 
——of-evidence around the President. To a 
large extent a presumption of Nixon in- 


—— Ceptionally loyal and subservient White 
House staff successfully deceiving one 
— of the most self-protective and political- 
-— lysensitive Presidents. 
= How much narrower the circle has 
- been drawn by the grand jury remained 
locked at week's end in Judge Sirica's 
courthouse safe: a letter in a manila en- 
f ope and a bulging briefcase. Togeth- 
_ €r, those two ordinary artifacts of ev- 
eryday life could contain enough critical 
ass to produce the largest bombshell 
Watergate’s long, concussive se- 
Xichard Nixon may manage to sur- 
hatever conclusions and evidence 


y or mag- 
 nitude to persuade either Congress or 
-people that impeachment 


he Americ 
ustified. But they surely, at least un- 
answered, pose the greatest threat yet 
ixon’s survival. For they are the 
not of his traditional enemies, of 
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-nocence must rest on the vision of an ex- . 


THE PRESIDENCY /HUGH SIDEY 


An Appearance of Normal 


In moments of severe stress, like last week, the little thin y 
ships, normal routines, the familiar and comfortable become Count, l 
grossing as high policy. as Studied, 

Richard Nixon came down to breakfast one day and het es m n 
lican leaders that he did not usually eat such bre. 
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"It was a nice thing,” said Aiken. "No eria tT 
sues to be resolved." Aiken loved the evening sing | 

The next night the dinner featured Congr rni. 
man Leslie Arends, House whip from Tings} practi 
who is also retiring. Again it was soft and pae (0 : 
ant. They watched Friendly Persuasion, an gts per: 
movie from the book written by Jessamyn Wes} li was 
Nixon's cousin. And still the thought that Nixoinbach 
might be forced from office, which permeated: 
of Washington, did not intrude. 
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on clings to the South. Many of his dinner gusi 
were Southern legislators. He found 40 minus 
for Virginia's Senator William Scott, one of 
chief supporters, to talk of reducing enron [ 
tal protection and building more highways In Bin wer 
state. No mention of the impeachment questi ithe at 
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Nixon sought out the safe waters of the Young Republicans P^. years! ” 
Shoreham Hotel. When they chanted in feverish ecstasy Mee "Some of Ifa 
President held up three fingers and waved to them reassuringly: i 
came by the White House later for a reception. f js 

, Shirley Temple Black visited the Oval Office for 45 mns ed ose £8 4? 
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‘se and Fall of Herb Kalmbach 


ed on, without quibbling, to collect or 
pay out money as problems arose. In ad- 
dition to the charge of obtaining contri- 
butions and secretly and illegally funnel- 
ing them to candidates, which he 
pleaded guilty to last week, Kalmbach 
was one of the bagmen who picked up 
campaign contributions from milk pro- 
ducers just before the Administration 
upped milk-price supports in 1971. He 


AP 


KALMBACH AFTER PLEADING GUILTY IN COURT 
Unquestioning loyalty to his boss. 


paid Donald Segretti some $45,000 in 
salary and expenses to carry out his 
campaign of political dirty tricks, and he 
illegally raised funds and paid out $220,- 
000 to the seven Watergate defendants. 

Kalmbach remained the President’s 
lawyer until his pleas of guilty last week. 
Only then did he resign from the firm 
that had soared so high so fast since the 
election of 1968. He also quit as chair- 
man and a director of the Bank of New- 
port, which he founded two years ago. 
Kalmbach now faces the likelihood that 
he will be disbarred, but even if he 
never practiced again, he would likely 
remain a wealthy man: he has sizable 
real estate holdings—mainly apartment 
houses and office buildings—in Califor- 
nia and Hawaii. 

Though money is no problem for 
Kalmbach, social prestige is. “Nixon’s 
man” had risen with sleek assurance in 
the moneyed society of Newport Beach, 
just an hour's drive by Cadillac south of 
Los Angeles. He was a power in the Lin- 
coln Club of Orange County, an orga- 
nization of wealthy and conservative 
G.O.P. contributors. He hobnobbed with 
the likes of John (“Duke”) Wayne and 
Donald Nixon, the President's brother, 
both neighbors in Newport. 

In the past half year, Kalmbach has 
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all but withdrawn from the cocktail cir- 
cuit and the lush golf courses. He has 
denned up with his attractive wife—a 
former Rose Bowl princess—and one of 
their three children in their $100,000 
house overlooking the lean white yachts 
tugging at anchor in the harbor. Last 
fall Kalmbach made the mistake of ap- 
pearing at the 25th anniversary dinner 
of the Balboa Bay Club. As a director 
he was included in the testimonials, but 
when he stood to acknowledge his name, 


there was a pause of embarrassed silence , 


followed by a timid patter of applause. 
Says a guest who watched Kalmbach's 
humiliation: "It was pathetic." 


TERRORISM 


Hearst's Vigil 


It was the most unnerving time of a 
kidnaping—a time of silence. AII last 
week the captors of Patricia Hearst, 20, 
said nothing of the fate of the girl they 
had dragged screaming from her apart- 
ment in Berkeley, Calif: on Feb. 4. 

Asthe vigil went on, the Hearst fam- 


.iy and the Hearst Foundation contin- 


ued to hand out $2 million worth of food 
to the poor in the San Francisco area in 
an attempt to meet the original demand 
of the Symbionese Liberation Army. 
During the previous week there had 
been fights and arrests on the food lines 
when the hastily organized distribution 
system broke down, but this time the 
process worked much more smoothly. 
Long queues of people waited patiently 
in the cold, windswept rain to collect 
bags of groceries containing such items 
as fresh meat, cereal, milk, peanut but- 
ter and bread. 

One man who sharply objected to 
the free food program was California's 
Governor Ronald Reagan, who declared 
that the people lining up for the pack- 
ages were "aiding and abetting lawless- 
ness," Said Reagan: "I think it would 
be great if everyone would refuse to ac- 
cept that food." 

Fresh Food. Trying to keep the op- 
eration going, hard-working volunteers 
ran into a practical problem: finding 
enough supplies of fresh vegetables and 
meat that were reasonably priced and 
still met the high standards set by the 
S.L.A. Noted A. Ludlow Kramer, the 
State of Washington official who is di- 
recting the effort: "We're going as far 
as the Midwest and the East Coast to 
purchase meats." 

Still to be settled was the demand by 
the abductors that an additional $4 mil- 
lion worth of food must be distributed 
before Patricia would be freed. The 
Hearst Corp. (which controls, among 
other properties, eight newspapers, elev- 
en magazines and three TV stations) 
agreed to put up the money—but not un- 
til the girl was returned. By week's end 
there was no reply to the counteroffer. 


Waiting for word, Randolph Hearst, Pa- .— -— 


tricia's father, said: "We're hoping. God 
knows we're hoping." AUC IE 
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"Behavior Mod” 
Behind the Walls 


The convicted child molester in 
Connecticut's state prison at Somers re- 
clines on a treatment table with an elec- 
trode wired to his upper thigh. Whenev- 
er pictures of naked children are flashed 
ona screen, he gets stinging shocks in his 
groin. At the Iowa Security Medical Fa- 
cility, inmates who commit infractions 
like lying or swearing are given a shot of 
apomorphine, which brings on violent 
vomiting for 15 minutes or more. Intrac- 
table convicts transferred to the maxi- 
mum-security Michigan Intensive Pro- 
gram Center near Marquette are put into 
solitary confinement for most of the time 

Z and can only "earn" better living condi- 
tions by meeting specific goals of behav- 
. jor and education. 


PRISONER STUDYING IN MICHIGAN CENTER 
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Such programs, and dozens of vari- 
ations currently in use, are all based on 
the principle of behavior modification 
Using the carrot-and-stick approach 
(solitary confinement v. improved treat- 
ment) or aversion therapy (the child mo- 
lester associates his predilection for 
youngsters with discomfort for himself), 
the various approaches draw on B.F 
Skinners positive- and negative-rein- 
forcement precepts and are character- 
ized by close and expert attention to 
even the smallest details of behavior 
The programs are all the rage—and out- 
rage—in U.S. penology today. 

Quiet Design. “Behavior mod,” as 
it is familiarly known, evokes flashing 
images of 1984 and A Clockwork Or- 
ange, complete with irresistible mind- 
bending techniques, drugs and, perhaps, 
brain surgery. In fact, the broad con- 
cept includes even the rudimentary pun- 
ishment-reward systems long standard 
for prison guards, or, for that matter, 
parents, teachers and corporations. But 
a new legal concern rests on the fact 
that behavioral scientists have been qui- 
etly designing more detailed and sophis- 
ticated programs for prisons. Quietly, 
because behavior mod sets off something 
of an automatic aversion reaction of its 
own. Among recent legal actions: 

> In December, the Eighth Circuit 
Court of Appeals declared that Iowa’s 
use of vomit-inducing apomorphine was 
cruel and unusual punishment—and 
therefore unconstitutional—unless the 
inmate gives knowing, written Consent, 
which can be revoked “at any time.” In- 
jections of apomorphine continue, but 
only under conditions set by the court. 

> With the help of the National 
Prison Project of the American Civil 
Liberties Union Foundation, eight pris- 
oners in the federal penitentiary at 
Springfield, Mo., filed a suit against what 
they called “human destructiveness.” 
They had been transferred involuntarily 
into START (Special Treatment and Re- 
habilitative Training), a standard “step 
movement” program with three levels 
of privileges. A higher level could be 
reached only after a prisoner’s minutely 
monitored behavior at the preceding 
level passed muster. The prisoners’ suit 
claimed unconstitutional violations of 
due process and privacy, among other 
allegations. Last month, after court-ap- 
pointed investigators filed unfavorable 
reports, U.S. penal authorities finally 
caved in. The remaining START prison- 
ers were transferred to other institutions 
last week. In December, the A.C.L.U. also 
Won a court order ending parts of a fed- 
eral program at Marion, Ill.. that pris- 
oners called “psychogenocide” because 
of its acknowledged goal of breaking 
troublesome inmates with psychological 
techniques. 

_ > A three-judge state court in Mich- 
igan last summer blocked a brain op- 
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White-Hair College 


At first, retirement was “a brutal 
experience” for Léa Punch. Back in her 
native Toulouse after many years as 
an education inspector and vocational 
guidance adviser in former French 
North Africa, she found the days drag- 
ging oppressively. Then Mme. Punch 
discovered Third Age College, and since 
she enrolled last spring, her life has re- 
gained its former vigor. “College is good 
for me,” she says. “It makes me do in- 
tellectual gymnastics.” 

Mme. Punch is one of nearly 1,000 
students now in their first year at Third 
Age College, a new division of the Uni- 
versity of Toulouse designed exclusively 
for men and women of what the French 
call the third age: the years after retire- 
ment. At 65 she is among her contem- 
poraries; half of the Third Age students 


The brain and the legs work again. 


are in their 60s. Another 35% are in 
their 70s and 80s and three students are 
in their 90s. 

There are no entrance exams for 
Third Age College, and neither the pace 
nor the curriculum is as rigorous as that 
for younger undergraduates. But the fare 
is a rich and varied mix that includes 
lectures, seminars and study projects on 
topics. ranging from Swedish social de- 
mocracy to practical subjects like "Pre- 
venting and Slowing Down Old Age.” 

During one recent week, the activ- 
ities for the aging undergraduates in- 
cluded a visit to a local center for hand- 
icapped children, a British film about 
the sea, a lecture on Italian literature 
and a discussion of Cabinet Minister 
Alain Peyrefitte’s new book When Chi- 
na Awakens. There were also special cal- 
isthenics, deep-breathing exercises, and 
gentle workouts with basketballs and big 
hoops. The stars of the class are a 78- 


year-old who does cartwheels and an oc- 
togenarian who can stand on his head. 
Indeed, the physical-education program 
and free annual medical checkup are 
among the greatest attractions for many 
of the Third Age students. Says Retired 
Accountant Pierre Destren. 71: “I was 
getting ready to start riding a bike, so I 
came to this college to see what else Fm 
still capable of doing physically." 

When the Third Agers first arrived 
on campus there was a bit of snickering 
from the younger students. But now, 
while there is little mixing between the 
two age groups, the denizens of "white- 
hair college" are taken for granted. "We 
don't make fun of each other," says Stu- 
dent Jean-Gaston Picquart, 75, a retired 
public-housing planner whose son Fran- 
çois, 23, is enrolled in the university's 
medical school. 

Third Age College is the brainchild 

x» Of Pierre Vellas, 49, a profes- 
J sor of international public 
| law and director of the Insti- 
tute of International Studies 
at Toulouse. So far, Vellas has 
run the college on a shoe- 
string budget out of his insti- 
tute, but the French govern- 
ment is so impressed that it 
has promised substantial sub- 
sidies for the future. Eventu- 
ally, Vellas hopes, his stu- 
dents will become leaders 
and teachers of groups of el- 
derly people in and around 
Toulouse. Meanwhile, he is 
delighted with the effect the 
college is having on the elder- 
ly students. Says he proudly: 
“It makes the brain and the 
lungs and the legs work 
again." 
Li a a 
The U.S. has nothing 
quite like Third Age College. 
But more modest academic 
programs for older citizens 
are Springing up at campuses around the 
country. Institutions that have recently 
opened up courses free of charge to the 
elderly include the University of Den- 
ver, Seattle Pacific College, Ohio State 
University and City University of. New 
York. Also in New York City, Ford- - 
ham University's "College at Sixty" of : 
fers special seminars for the retired. 

Perhaps the most imaginative new 
project is a federally supported exper- 
iment in multigenerational living called 
“the Bridge” at Fairhaven College in 
Bellingham, Wash. Thirty-three adults 
aged 60 to 80 are paying modest fees to 
live on campus in a dormitory that also 
houses a day-care center for preschool- — | 
ers. In addition to auditing classes and | 
attending lectures and concerts, the old- | 
sters are helping out in the day-care cen 
ter and providing valuable guidance an 
perspective for their younger campus. 
neighbors. Ax EUM 
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A Ballooning Fad 


The incursion became apparent ear- 
ly last week when an unlikely armada 
appeared in the sky. The giant multi- 
colored craft floated leisurely over the 
city, settling now and then on golf cours- 
es. vacant lots and a nearby mesa area, 
and drawing crowds of excited specta- 
tors for a close look. Within a few days, 
the invaders had dominated the conver- 
sation and captured the imagination of 
most of the area's earthlings. 

The occasion was the Third Annu- 
al International Albuquerque Balloon 
Fiesta, which last week drew to New 
Mexico 120 hot-air balloons and hun- 
dreds of their devotees from all over the 


HOT-AIR INVADER OVER ALBUQUERQUE 
Madcap series of races. 


world. To celebrate the fast-growing in- 
terest in ballooning, the "aeronauts" 


dipped and soared in a madcap series 


_ of races, Between events, they floated Ja- 
zily above the city in their four-passen- 
ger gondolas and gossiped about bal- 
loonings hardware, history and folk 
heroes—including Forbes magazine Ed- 
itor in Chief Malcoim Forbes, who drift- 
ed all the way across the U.S. ina giant 
yellow-and-blue-striped balloon last fall, 
and self-styled Adventurer Thomas 
Gatch, at week's end still missing after 

- anattempted transatlantic flight. 

Balloonists at the fiesta had ample 
opportunity to show off their skills in 
compelitive events. As chase trucks 
wheeled over the serub grass in pursuit 
of the bobbing air bags, aeronauts en- 
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tered in the "coyote-roadrunner" race 
trailed after a lead balloon, attempting 
to duplicate its difficult maneuvers. Oth- 
ers joined in the "precision tumbleweed 
drop." sweeping as low to the ground as 
they dared without getting caught in ca- 
pricious ground winds, then tossing 
pieces of tumbleweed at a target. There 
was also a "bicycle balloon" race, in 
which a passenger and his bicycle are 
carried aloft and set down as quickly as 
possible beyond a specified point; the bi- 


-cyclist then completes the race by ped- 


aling furiously to the finish line 

Less competitive balloonists at the 
fiesta preferred to sail aimlessly on high 
and simply watch the events. "Hell, I 
just enjoy hangin' around up here," said 
Robert Miller Jr.. an alfalfa and wheat 
farmer from Kansas. The races meant 
even less to another of the floaters: " My 
ego gets just as inflated as my balloon 
up there above it all.” 

But even drifting requires skill and 
the proper use of controls. By pulling a 
lever, the balloon pilot can feed more 
propane to the burners located at the 
top of the passenger gondola, heating 
the air in the bag and propelling the bal- 
loon upward; pulling a rope opens an 
air vent, allowing air to escape from the 
bag and causing the balloon to settle to- 
ward the ground. Direction of flight is 
dependent on the wind, but the balloon- 
ist can frequently alter his course by 
changing altitude to catch a different air 
current. The sport, in fact, requires a 
firm knowledge of aeronautics, a thor- 
ough training course, and licensing by 
the Federal Aviation Administration: It 
also requires considerable cash, perhaps 
the major factor in preventing an even 
more rapid growth of ballooning (there 
are only an estimated 350 balloonists in 
the world); the average price of the gon- 
dola, bag and accessories is about $6,000. 

Seasoned balloonists are always pre- 
pared for emergency landings and gen- 
erally travel with an extra bottle of wine 
or a six-pack to placate property own- 
ers who object to having a giant bag of 
hot air settle on their land. Farmers are 
the most difficult to handle, explains 
Balloonist Alice Megaro, because “pigs 
and horses get very upset—though cows 
couldn't care less." A few find it cheer- 
ful to carry a supply of marijuana. Noted 
one aeronaut as he floated placidly 
above Albuquerque: “At this altitude, 
you only need halfa joint.” 


Dr. Greenthumb 


It was after midnight when the am- 
bulance pulled up in front of an apart- 
ment building in Hartford, Conn. The 
patient, only six months old, was ten- 
derly carried down three flights by a pair 
of uniformed attendants. “Looks to me." 
Said one, “like an intensive-care-unit 
case. Visiting hours are from 9 to 6." 

Thus last week a 
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pool. Boston Celtic Star John Havlicek 
immediately complained about his lane 
assignment next to Shotputter Brian 
Oldfield (“PIL drown in the tidal wave 
he creates”). After two laps, Oldfield sur- 
faced gasping and decided to watch the 
close finish between defending Superstar 
Champion Bob Seagren, a pole vaulter 
by profession, and Kyle Rote Jr., son of 
the former New York Giants split end 
and a professional soccer star in his own 
right. Rote won by a hair. 

The second day of competition be- 
gan with the 100-yd. dash and the half- 
mile run. With the palm trees looking 
like a mirage in the unseasonable 35* 
chill, O.J. Simpson jogged around the as- 
phalt track repeating one thought: 
*Man, it's cold. The Juice may just not 
run in that 880. I don't want to die down 
here." Simpson did run in the 100-yd. 
dash and with his sprinter's speed eas- 
ily beat Seagren. When the 880 began, 
O.J., true to his word, was seated in a 
warm car and Seagren defeated Ander- 
son in the comparatively respectable 
time of 2 min. 11 sec. 

Formal Protest. The next event 
produced the high point of the low com- 
edy. At the end of the second lap in the 
four-lap bicycle race, Buffalo Brave For- 
ward Jim McMillian swung out too far 
on a turn and clipped Anderson's back 
tire. McMillian went sprawling onto the 
track (he was only slightly injured). 
The chain fell off Anderson's bike, forc- 
ing him to retire. Miffed, Anderson 
marched off to lodge a formal protest 
that was quickly disallowed. 

Cosell, who had missed the accident 
(he was warming himself in an ABC 
truck), dashed into the cold in hot pur- 
suit of Anderson and McMillian. “Hold 
on, Jimmy!" Cosell yelled to McMillian 
as the basketball player was being 
helped off the track, “I’ve got to do an in- 
terview with you." Undaunted -by the 
large crowd of fans and officials, Cosell 
plunged ahead with a post-crisis anal- 
ysis while O.J. Simpson held his cigar. 

Amidst the hubbub, Rote quietly 
took second place in the bicycle race. 
Having placed second in golf and taken 
top honors in tennis, bowling and swim- 
ming, Rote, 23, piled up more points 
than his older and more famous com- 
petitors. During the soccer season he had 
earned about $1,500 playing center for- 
ward for the Dallas Tornado. As a su- 
perstar champ, he collected $53,400. As 
a divinity student who aspires to the 
Episcopal ministry, he was nonplussed 
by the sudden lucre (“I feel almost em- 
barrassed by winning"). He announced 
that he would give some of his winnings 
to charity and went even further in an 
attempt to bring some class to the event. 
Modesty personified, he announced: "I 
do the best with the ability Ive been 
blessed with." Whilesigning autographs, 
he often threw in a verse or two from 


the Bible. 
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Racing Magellans 


The yacht Great Britain II was a 
week's sail from Capetown when her 
fresh-water tanks sprang a leak and ran 
dry. Forced to live on a trickle of water 
distilled in a pressure cooker, the crew 
reached Capetown so weak that it took 
twelve men to lower and stow the big, 
billowy spinnaker. Between Capetown 
and Sydney the skipper ofa French yawl 
anda British crewman on an Italian ves- . 
sel were lost overboard in storms, and a 
Mexican boat suffered a knockdown. A 
British sailor drowned east of Sydney 
when he lost his footing and fell into 
the frigid ocean. 

Those are but a sample of the di- 
sasters that have struck a fleet of 17 
boats competing in the year's most gru- 
eling sporting event—the first round- 
the-world sailing race. Since they tacked 
out from Portsmouth, England, last Sep- 
tember, the competitors have rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope. crossed the 
storm-tossed Indian Ocean to Australia. 
and completed the dreary, dangerous, 
downhill passage round Cape Horn to 
reach Rio de Janeiro. This week they 
will weigh anchor to begin the final leg 
to Portsmouth, where the winner* will 
collect no cash—just a modest silver tro- 
phy, some medals and the satisfaction 
of winning the 27,000-mile endurance 
test sponsored by Whitbread & Com- 
pany, Ltd., a British brewery. 

When the race began, it shaped up 
asa battle between two big, custom-built 


*Because the boats vary in design and size and 
therefore in potential speed, the winner will be 
the boat with the best corrected rather than 
elapsed time. Corrected time is computed on a 
handicap basis, taking into account such factors 
as the boats water-line length and sail area. 
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racing machines, the 74-ft. kete 

Duick VI from France and the 72-ft 
ketch Great Britain 1I. Both are cap- 
tained by veteran sailors. Pen Duick 
Skipper Eric Tabarly won a singlehand- 
ed transatlantic race in 1964; Great Brit- 
ain II's captain, Chay Blyth, made a solo 
circumnavigation three years ago. 

But the sea does not play favorites. 
Tabarly, a navy commander, was bare- 
ly halfway to Capetown when his tta- 
nium mainmast collapsed. By radio, Ta- 
barly ordered a new spar. Under jury 
rig. he headed for Rio, 1.200 miles away, 
to pick it up. The 82-ft. mast, fabricat- 
ed in Switzerland, had to be cut in two 
to fit into a French military jet. Mean- 
while Blyth, a former paratroop ser- 
geant, was learning that $350,000 worth 
of sleek boat does. not necessarily go fast 
when manned by a crew of paratroopers 
with little sailing experience. 

The glamour entries were not the 
only ones in trouble. Beyond the Cape of 
Good Hope, the “roaring forties” justi- 
fied their ill repute. Italy's Tauranga lost 
a crewman to the angry sea, and Domi- 
nique Guillet, captain of the French 
yaw] 33 Export, was tossed overboard 
.and lost when his safety harness snapped 
during a squall. Then came the terrify- 
ing moment when heavy seas rolled the 
Mexican ketch Sayula II so far her 
masts were deep under water. “There 
was no warning." recalls Crewman 
Keith Lorence. "Suddenly there was a 
big crash and the lights went out. She 
righted herself in seconds, but she must 
have rolled at least 160 degrees." Halfof 
the twelve-member crew was injured. 

Adventure Training. There were 
few amenities to relieve the boredom of 
chasing an empty horizon for 6,000 mo- 
notonous miles. Captain Blyth, as if em- 
ulating Captain Bligh, kept comforts to 
a minimum, removing heaters'and fans. 
feeding his crew on army rations, and 
limiting them to one fresh-water bath 
every ten days. "If the men get too com- 
fy down below," he insists, "they won't 
want to come up on deck to work." On 
some other boats, living has been easier, 
with quarters outfitted with stereos, soft 
chairs and well-stocked freezers. 

With no boat claiming a monopoly 
on trouble, Sayula IJ recovered from her 
dunking in the Indian Ocean well 
enough to take the lead going into Rio. 
She is a pfoduction-line Swan-65, skip- 
pered by Mexican Millionaire Ramon 
Carlin. Adventure, a British navy cutter 
that has changed crew in every port of 
call to give more sailors “adventure 
training,” isa distant second, 

After the last anchor chain has rat- 
ued through the hawsepipe in Ports- 
mouth, a question will remain: What has 
it all proved? That man can sail round 
the globe has been known since Magel- 
lan's time, and that he can do it solo. 


_ since Slocum's. The boats now compet- 


ing cost a fortune, and the race has cost 
three lives. Having exacted entry fees of 


_ £150, Whitbread has at least shown 
_ that it can get an ocean of publicity for a 
. pannikin of small change. EET. 
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Crime and Panachement 


JUMPERS 
by TOM STOPPARD 


Seven years ago, in Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern Are Dead, British Play- 
wright Tom Stoppard turned Hamlet in- 
side out and seemed to prove that even 
for bit players, great tragedy has no sil- 
ver lining. When critics inquired’ about 
the play’s message, Stoppard averred 
that this is no age for message in the the- 
ater. “One writes about human beings 
under stress,” he said, “whether it is 
about losing one’s trousers or being 
nailed to a cross." To risk a play whose 
primary level was philosophical, de- 
clared Stoppard, “would be fatal.” In 
Jumpers, that is just the gamble he has 
taken—in London with triumphant re- 
sults. The play is a long-run hit there, 
and has opened in Washington, D.C., 
for a limited run at the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center. 

Moral Absolutes. Jumpers begins 
ata surreal party. A girl swings back and 
forth across the stage on-a trapeze as she 
performs a denture-defying striptease. 
Some lemon-clad gymnasts, called 
Jumpers, do flips and build pyramids. A 
shot flings one Jumper out of his pyra- 
mid. It seems to be a gag until he 
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SWINGING STRIPPER IN JUMPERS 
Should "Is God?" be “A God?" war 
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TANDY & CRONYN IN TWILIGHT 
An odd and Coward gallantry. 


Burns, but his Hugo is a masterpiece of 
foxy pomposity. Best of all is Jessica 
Tandy, first as the harridan in Maud 
and then as the great man's dry, abused 
wife. She endows the woman with an 
odd gallantry that Coward himself may 
have possessed. a Lance Morrow 


Americana 


FASHION 
from the play by ANNA CORA MOWATT 


At first the premise seems perilously 
cute. The time is “nippy fall, 19737" and 
the ladies of the “Long Island Masque 
and Wig Society" gather to run through 
a rehearsal of their latest production—a 
musical based on an 1845 play, Fash- 
ion; or Life in New York, by Anna Cora 
Mowatt. who was America's first wom- 
an playwright. So this is the 19th cen- 
tury Americana of Mrs. Mowatts 
quaint, forgotten classic refracted 
through the 20th century Americana of 
suburban matrons in amateur theatri- 
cals. Except that the players in Man- 
hattan’s McAlpin Rooftop Theater are 
all totally professional. 

It takes only a song or two to estab- 
lish that the curious idea works in a de- 
lightful way. Mrs. Mowatt's cautionary 
tale has the pretentious Mrs. Tiffany 
bankrupting her husband with her os- 
tentation and trying to marry off her 
daughter to a phony French count. The 
women, playing all roles—male and fe- 
male—except for Count Jolimaitre (Ty 
McConnell), perform with just the right 
note of light camp. They all but twirl hy- 
pothetical mustaches. The songs by Don 
Pippin and Steve Brown have a rollick- 
ing charm. When Mrs. Tiffany (Mary Jo 
Catlett) embarks on her fantasy of “My 
daughter the Countess,” she is aquiver 
with such an exuberance of social- 
climbing greed that one almost hopes 
she makes it. BLM. 


On a volume of 74,041,650 shares, the 
New York Stock Exchange Composite 
closed at 51.23, up .23 for the week end- 
ing Mar. 1. The Dow Jones 30 stock 
industrial average was 851.92, down 
4.07; Standard & Poor’s 500 stock index 
was 95.53, up .14. Among significant 
N.Y.S.E. stocks: 
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ARMAMENTS 


Global Growth in Guns 


Few businesses are as politically sen- 
sitive or as subject to moral condem- 
nation as the world trade in weapons. 
For that reason, government officials 
and private businessmen who negotiate 
sales of guns, jets. tanks, warships and 
other instruments of war are notoriously 
secretive about their dealings. One se- 
cret, however, can no longer be kept: 
largely because of hot buying by Mid- 
dle East oil countries, the export of arms, 
long a global growth industry, is accel- 
erating to near supersonic speed. 

Total international sales of weapons 
approached $15 billion last year, more 
than double the $6.2 billion exports of 
1971. The U.S. maintained the world 
lead, recording orders for more than $5 
billion, up 20% from the year before 
(both figures exclude weapons given 
away under formal military-aid pro- 
grams). The Soviet Union ran a close 
second, registering sales of $4 billion, fol- 
lowed by France, with $1.4 billion. No 
fewer than 53 other countries also sold 
arms outside their own borders. Even 
neutral, pacifist Sweden has exported 
some $300 million worth in the past 
three years. 

Still Testing. The energy crisis is in- 
directly intensifying the arms boom. 
Middle East nations, flush with fast- 
mounting oil revenues, are gobbling up 

military hardware to brandish against 
Israel and, occasionally, each other. 
Iran. which fought in a brief border 
clash with Iraq a few weeks ago, bought 
$2 billion in ships, planes and missiles 


GRUMMAN F-14 TOMCAT FIGHTER, PART O 
New weapons to brandish ‘against Israel and each other. k 
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from the U.S. last year. Within the past 
few months, it has ordered $900 million 
worth of Grumman F-14 Tomcat fight- 
ers, and it is negotiating with McDon- 
nell Douglas Corp. to buy 50 F-15 Eagle 
fighters, a model so new that the U.S. 
Air Force is still testing it. 

At the same time, other Western oil- 
importing nations are vigorously hawk- 
ing arms to the Arabs, in part to pay 
their higher petroleum bills. France is 
about to conclude an agreement to sell 
Saudi Arabia 38 Mirage III-E -fighter- 
bombers, 275 AMX-30 tanks and assort- 
ed other military items. In return, the 
Saudis have agreed to provide France 
with about $50 billion worth of oil over 
the next 20 years. Britain last week was 
completing delivery of twelve Westland 
Mark I commando-carrying helicopters 
to Egypt, and British salesmen are now 
trying to interest Saudi Arabia in some 
Scorpion light tanks. 

Even West Germany, which official- 
ly disdains the sale of armaments, is said 
to be back in the arms business. Despite 
government denials, reports persist that 
Bonn is negotiating to build a tank-parts 
factory in Teheran. Private German 
armsmakers report soaririg sales to the 
Middle East and tacit government en- 
couragement of any deal likely to win 
favor with the oil exporters. Says a vet- 
eran weapons dealer in Bonn: “If you 
know the secret word, you can get an 
arms export license to any Arab country 
in eight days. The secret word is oil.” 

Middle East nations are far from the 
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A simple kind of barter deal is one 
arranged recently by a Midwestern con- 
tainer manufacturer. He had a batch of 
beer and soda cans ready to market, but 
no paint for them. He called a paint 
maker who had no drums in which to 
ship. The can maker also manufactured 
drums, so in effect he delivered drums 
in part payment for paint. 

Other barter deals involve a kind of 
commission paid in goods rather than 
cash. Dow Chemical Co., for example, 
currently ships ethylene to other chem- 
ical processors who cannot get the sub- 
stance elsewhere. The processors con- 
vert the ethylene to polyethylene, then 
ship a percentage of the polyethylene 
to Dow and keep the rest as payment 
Dow can in turn continue to supply poly- 
ethylene to its customers. 

Erom there, the complexities mount. 
Purchasing agents barter not only for 
goods that their own companies need. 
but also for materials that their suppli- 
ers need, or they sometimes buy for cash 
merchandise that they then barter with 
suppliers. For instance, Monogram In- 
dustries is buying steel pipe that it does 
not use itself but trades for phenol, which 
it badly needs in order to make insu- 
lating materials. 

Tax Complications. Sometimes the 
problem to be overcome by barter is not 
simply shortages, but time. Recently Jim 
Caulfield, purchaser for an Illinois di- 
vision of Wheaton Industries, needed a 
petrochemical-based plastic resin that is 
in short supply because of the energy cri- 
sis. His normal supplier could not de- 
liver in less than four months, and wait- 
ing that long would cost Wheaton a 
potential contract. Caulfield knew some- 
one who had a silo full of the resin, and 
made a deal to borrow 40,000 Ibs. 
—which he will repay by turning over 
the resin that his normal supplier even- 
tually delivers. 

The Internal Revenue Service is tak- 
ing a hard look at many of the barter 
deals, contending that part of the value 
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of merchandise received through barter 
constitutes taxable income. Even if the 
barter arrangements are reported to the 
IRS, it is difficult to assign monetary val- 
ues to them. But the tax complications 
are only one reason why many business- 
men hope that bartering will turn out 
to be a passing phenomenon—which it 
indeed may, if shortages ease as expect- 
ed because of the gathering slowdown 
in the economy. Barter may be indis- 
pensable to companies caught by short- 
ages but, just as the textbooks say, buy- 
ing and selling for cash is much more 
efficient. 


INVESTMENT 


The Arabs Are Coming 


An embargo may still be keeping 
Arab oil out of the U.S.— but not the gi- 
gantic amounts of investment capital 
that the Arab countries are accumulat- 
ing by selling that oil elsewhere. Over 
the years, the Arabs have piled up 
American holdings estimated to be $10 
billion to $15 billion. Now such thinly 
populated countries as Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf sheikdoms 
are pulling in more money through oil- 
price boosts than they can possibly ab- 
sorb at home, and are channeling still 
more cash into the U.S. 

The money is being placed discreet- 
ly, without publicity, in outlets that draw 
little attention—chiefly bank deposits 
and blue-chip real estate. There are two 
reasons. One is simply that Arabs tend 
to be ultra-conservative investors who 
are fearful of being cheated if they ven- 
ture into anything the least bit specu- 
lative. Also, the Arabs are well aware 
of the political climate in the U.S., and 
so the Arabs are determined to main- 
tain a low investment profile. 

Still, the pickup in Arab investment 
has been noticeable. "Every day we 
get offered vast sums, like $200 mil- 
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Di 
: a time. to be invested in t : 
like To bills," says a California 
banker. Adnan Kahsoggi. a Saudi. has 
moved beyond U.S. bank deposits to 
buy U.S. banks. Over the past two years, 
he has purchased controlling interests 
in two headquartered in Walnut Creek, 
Calif: Security National, which has as- 
sets of S115 million, and the Bank of 
Contra Costa, with assets of $22.8 
million. 

In the real estate field, the mixed 
public-private Kuwait Investment Co 
last year committed itself to put up $10 
million, half the equity of a $100 mil- 
lion urban complex in downtown At- 
lanta, two blocks from Peachtree Street. 
The project will include a Hilton hotel, 
offices and a shopping mall. Kuwait In- 
vestment reportedly has also bought a 
South Carolina island intending to build 
a luxury resort. 

Best Addresses. Kuwaitis and 
Saudis are also buying feed lots, agri- 
cultural land and New York City office 
buildings. almost all at the best address- 
es in town, such as Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue. Raymond Jallow, chief econ- 
omist of the United California Bank and 
himself an Iragi. says he knows of sev- 
eral shopping centers and office build- 
ings that Arabs have bought in Califor- 
nia, ranging in price from $1 million to 
$10 million. Dr. Jallow expects such in- 
vesiment to increase "twentyfold in the 
next two years." 

Most experts are convinced that the 
Arabs will eventually move beyond such 
cautious investments to ones that have 
more political clout. One reason: they 
genuinely. though wrongly. believe that 
U.S. support for Israel stems partly from 
a Zionist hammerlock on U.S. business. 
and are eager to break it. One indus- 
trial area that the Arabs are certain to 
aim at is so-called “downstream” oil ac- 
tivity—refining and marketing in con- 
suming nations. Kuwait is already con- 
sidering buying a large chunk of Gulf 
Oil stock (from whom is not clear). 

The pacesetter for Arab investment 
is likely to be the "First Arabian Corp.,” 
an Arab version of First Boston Corp. 
that was organized by Roger Tamraz. 
Middle East representative of the U.S. 
investment firm of Kidder, Peabody. 
First Arabian will soon open offices on 
Park Avenue expressly to channel Arab 
fünds into the U.S. Tamraz says that he 
plans to take over.an American bank 
(one just below the big ten) on behalf of 
his clients, then bid for an industrial firm 
: that he will not identify beyond saying 
s that its brand name is a household word. 
He sees these moves as test cases that 
he will stage-manage carefully, probably 
clearing every step with Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger and Treasury 
Secretary George Shultz. 

The Arabs will get further help in lo- 
cating U.S, investments from American 
banks that are setting up throughout the 
_ Middle East. In the past six months, 

. Americans have bought controlling in- 


^ three others in Beirut alone. The US, 


terest in three banks, and bought into 
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"theonly thing worse than the Arabs in- 
vesting in America IS the Arabs decid- 
ing not to." His point: a vast mass of 
Arab capital pitching aimlessly from 
country to country and industry to in- 
dustry could disrupt economies and 
financial markets throughout the West 
In order to avoid that. stable, long-term 
investments must be found for the Ar- 
abs. and the best are in the U.S 
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STRIKERS IN EL PASO LEARNING OF SETTLEMENT 


LABOR 


Farah Knuckles Under 


Willie Farah swore with 19th cen- 
tury capitalistic fervor that he would 
never allow a union in his Farah Man- 
ufacturing Co. plants and kept that vow 
through not only a 93-week strike but 
a nationwide boycott against his prod- 
ucts: men’s slacks. Yet last week he 
sat down to breakfast with officials of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America in New York City and ca- 
pitulated totally. He agreed to recognize 
the union as sole bargaining agent for 
all employees of the E] Paso-based firm. 
rehire all strikers, and begin immediate 
negotiations for a wage-and-benefit con- 


tract. Said Farah: “It’s the only way ^ 


to go." 

What changed his mind? The boy- 
cott, organized by the A.C.W.A. and vig- 
orously supported by. high-powered pol- 
\ticlans and even the Roman Catholic 
bishop of EI Paso, turned Farah’s 1971 
profit of $6 million into losses of $8.3 
million in 1972. Farah Stock, soaring 
at $56 the day the strike was called, 
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paign technician for John Mitchell and 
author of The Emerging Republican 
Majority; Guide Contributing Editor 
Edith Efron, author of The News Twist- 
ers, Which accused the networks of pro- 
liberal bias in the 1968 election, and a 
sequel called How CBS Tried to Kill a 
Book; and John P. Roche, a Tufts Uni- 
versity political scientist and former Spe- 
cial consultant to President Johnson. 
Roche, observing that his “liberal Dem- 
ocratic loyalties still hold," cracked: 
"When I saw the lineup, | thought it 
would be fun to hold down one end of 
the seesaw against the others. I figure 
that.I can handle the four of them." 

The panels pronounced curve to- 
ward the right suggested to some ob- 
servers that the inspiration for the new 
series was Walter H. Annenberg, U.S. 
Ambassador to Britain, Nixon intimate 
and president of Triangle Publications, 
which owns TV Guide. Not so, says Tri- 
angle Editorial Director Merrill Panitt. 
He insists that “News Watch” grew out 
of the editors’ feeling “that since more 
than 60% of the people depend on tele- 
vision as their primary source of news, 
it was our business to cover how tele- 
vision covers the news.” 

Panitt also denies that he chose the 
columnists for their ideological slant: “I 
was looking for people who are inter- 
ested in television and had something 
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to say and were saying something about 
it.” He points out that his mandate to 
the columnists suggested no party line. 
“You may," he told them, “want to de- 
liver an encomium for a brilliant exam- 
ple of television journalism or a blast at 
what you consider to be an example of 
bad television journalism." 

The score so far: blasts, 2: encomi- 
ums, 0. Lofton followed Buchanan with 
an attack on CBS Correspondent Fred 
Graham, who is a law school graduate, 
for trying to obtain a White House tape 
to broadcast on the air. Had he succeed- 
ed. Lofton argued, an improper use of 
subpoenaed evidence would have oc- 
curred. (Graham denies any possible im- 
propriety, insisting that he would have 
aired the tape only after it was submit- 
ted in evidence.) 

TV newsmen are resigned to more 
of the same from “News Watch.” Says 
NBC News President Richard Wald: “It 
doesn't sound like they're making an 
enormous effort to be fair." CBS Anchor- 
man Walter Cronkite adopts a more sto- 
ical attitude: "This is the meaning of a 
free press. They're certainly entitled-to 
print any criticism they want." One net- 
work executive takes the same elitist 

stance that angers Buchanan: "No one 
with an IQ over 70 reads anything in 
TV Guide except the listings." Which is 
à cute quip, but not quite accurate: net- 
work brass read the magazine with in- 
terest, if not affection. 


The Perfectionists 


The morning after his kidnapers had 
released him, Atlanta Constitution Ed- 
itor Reg Murphy was haggard and tired. 
Because his wrists had been bound dur- 
ing much of his 49-hour ordeal, one hand 
was still numb. But he was a newsman 
with a story. So he sat down and wrote 
a 4,000-word account of what it had 
been like in captivity. The Associated 
Press immediately moved the story on 
its national wire in time to make Sun- 
day editions round the country. 

Though the article was discursive 
and heavy with detail, many editors 
happily rushed the story to press. After 
all, it was a dramatic tale whipped out 
on deadline. The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
however, wired Murphy its reservations: 
“Request urgent rewrite of first-person 
kidnap account. Suggest lead js in 
twelfth graf. Suggest perhaps you are too 
close to story. Suggest step back, take an- 
other look. Can you comply?” Consti- 
tution Associate Editor Hal Gulliver, 
who received the message in Murphy's 
absence, did not know whether to laugh 
or cty. So he replied: “In the unhappy 

event that one of your staff is ever kid- 
naped, which we fervently hope never 
happens, suggest he write first-person in 
whatever fashion he chooses.” Not at 
all chastened, the Inquirer editors print- 
ed only half of Murphy's prose. 


Playing Up Old Possum 


GREAT TOM 
by T.S. MATTHEWS 
219 pages. Harper & Row. $8.95. 


A poet snores through the months 
of dormancy, then for a moment slips 
free of neurosis. professional chores, 
friends, money problems. sexual despair, 
family clatter and habits of sloth, and 
writes six lines. Four of these are bad, 
and as he sinks back into the murk at 
the bottom of his mind, he scratches 
them out. In a working lifetime he may 
only slip free for a very few days of these 
moments, and may accumulate enough 
good lines to fill at best a few hundred 
pages. 

Then comes a biographer, who be- 
gins with the fact of genius. He moves 
off in exactly the wrong direction be- 
cause it is the only direction available 
to him: back to neurosis, profession, 
friends, money problems, sexual despair 
and the rest. j 

Why write a biography of a poet at 
all? That is no easy question to answer, 
particularly in the case of T.S. Eliot, a 
poet who during his lifetime repeatedly 
said that he did not wish to be the sub- 
ject of a biography. Because of that re- 
luctance, a great deal of Eliot material 
is still unavailable. Some of it is sealed 
up in a time capsule at Princeton, not 
to be opened until the year 2020, and 
some of it awaits permission from El- 
iot’s widow Valerie, who ever since the 
poets death in 1965 has refused to co- 
operate with researchers. 

Despite these limitations, what T.S. 
Maithews' unofficial interim biography 
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does. with considerable grace and affec- 
tion, is bring Eliot back onstage. 

His portrait is of a tormented, in- 
tensely private man who hid his true 
face as he hid the meanings of his po- 
ems. No, Matthews says—clearing away 
the kind of speculation that even a re- 
searcher who means to do honor to his 
subject must revive and deal with—El- 
iot was not a homosexual. Yes, he had 
“a lifelong horror of women," although 
Matthews might better have said a hor- 
ror of sex, since, as the book points out 
in another connection, there were per- 
haps more women than men among the 
very few people with whom Eliot had 
close friendships. No, his sickly and neu- 
rotic first wife Vivienne was not a drug 
addict, although she was more or less 
constantly on medication. 

Eliot was born in St. Louis in 1888 
into a family stiff with tradition. He was 
raised on rectitude and duty. His books 
were carefully selected; the Encyclopae- 
dia Britannica was permitted, but Tom 
Sawyer was not. At Harvard, Eliot took 
boxing lessons, fell under the influence 
of Irving Babbitt, a hard-minded clas- 
sicist who was one of his professors, and 
was introduced to the poetry of Jules 
Laforgue. 

At Harvard, too, Eliot met Emily 
Hale, an attractive Brahmin who may 
have been the most enduring love of his 
life. More than a thousand letters to her 
from England, to which Eliot migrated 
in 1914, form the most important part 
of the material locked up at Princeton. 
That Eliot kept Emily at arm's length 
for five decades does not, considering 
his character, disprove the supposition 
of love. They met rarely, but Matthews 
is satisfied that Emily is the Aunt Ag- 
atha of Family Reunion and, more im- 
portant, half of the “we? in the 
haunting passage at the beginning of 
Burnt Norton: 
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T.S. ELIOT & VALERIE IN 1959 
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naping, a carful of news photographers 
forced the limousine taking 3-year-old 
Jon home from school to the curb. then 
flashed bulbs into his terrified face. It 
was only a month after Anne had tak- 
en an apartment in New York. But 
Lindbergh abruptly decided they must 
quit America for England. As the fam- 
ily set sail, Anne wrote in the diary: “All 
my life seems to be trying to ‘get set- 
tled’ and C. shaking me out of it. But 
you like it? Yes.” a A.T. Baker 


Fear Strikes Out 


THE FEARFUL VOID 
by GEOFFREY MOORHOUSE 
288 pages. Lippincott. $10. 


Perhaps because its sun-blasted 
emptiness is so different from their co- 
zily crowded, fog-shrouded island. the 
trackless desert has always attracted 
Englishmen. A straight line leads from 
Sir Richard Burton crossing the Ara- 
bian desert in 1853 and Lawrence of 
Arabia down to Geoffrey Moorhouse. 
Burton had a simple thirst for the ex- 
otic. Lawrence was a complex mystic. 
Moorhouse, who left Nouakchott, Mau- 
ritania, in October of 1972 heading east 
into the Sahara, is a fortyish ex-jour- 
nalist. In challenging the desert, he was 
intent on confronting his own fears and 
what he took to be personal cowardice. 

He was, he says, afraid of "annihi- 
lation, of being surrounded by what is 
hostile, of loss and of being lost.” The 
test that he devised for himself was for- 
midable. Equipped with little more than 
a knife, a badly calibrated sextant and 
a crash course in Arabic, he planned to 
cross from the Atlantic to the Nile, a 
journey of 3,600 miles that had never 
been completed. by a traveler alone. 

In a matter-of-fact style, Moorhouse 
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fe at Pat it is like to cope with tem- 
peratures that soar past 130° by day and 
drop below freezing at night. He de- 
scribes the stunning beauty of desert 
sunsets and the soporific. swaying move- 
ment of the camel. He can make a read- 
er comfortably fixed with a Scotch in 
his hand share the blessed glee of find- 
ing brackish water dotted with camel 
dung that is worth more than gold or 
oil in a sea of sand. 

The Fearful Void is a valuable ad- 
dition to the literature of the desert, and 
a useful reference for anyone who may 
be considering a similar exercise in mas- 
ochism. But it also chronicles a voyage 
of the spirit. With painful, plodding hon- 
esty, Moorhouse examines his insular in- 
tolerance of strange customs and his lack 
of confidence in his ability to evaluate 
his guides and companions along the 
way. He confronts the colossal reluc- 
tance he felt at having to haul himself 
into the saddle each morning for anoth- 
er day of pain. Thirst reduced him to al- 
most incoherent terror. Every chance 
encounter—whether with a lone sheep- 
herder or a cold-eyed Tuareg tribesman 
—knotted his insides with anxiety. 

Exhausted by illness, Moorhouse 
abandoned the journey in Tamanrasset, 
Algeria, some 2,000 miles from his start- 
ing point. Was the trip necessary? Was 
it a success? For Moorhouse it was both. . "S 
He did not conquer his fear—but he ap- ve. 
pears to have faced himself, which is 
sometimes thesame thing. Peter Stoler 


Takk for a Dead Rider 


SLAYRIDE 
by DICK FRANCIS 
219 pages. Harper & Row. $5.95. 


What is the best kind of book to 
read while waiting in line for a ration 
of gasoline? Poetry requires an atmo- 
sphere of reverential calm not found 
among a herd of tethered horsepower; 
humor is not likely to be funny enough 
to offset a stalled driver's realization that 
he is the butt of a Third World joke; 
the novel of ideas requires too much con- 
centration. An unpretentious, skillfully 
written detective novel, however, seems 
ideally suited to the anxious occasion. 
Aside from the undemanding carrot- 
and-stick mechanics of the plot, the 
clever mystery is likely to offer an em- - 
pathetic situation. Both reader and de- - 
tective are searching for the guilty 
party who has caused them considerab 
inconvenience. 

In his latest mystery, England's writ- 
ing jockey (Dead Cert, Nerve) Dick Fran- — 
cis introduces a hero who thrives on in- 
convenience. David Cleveland, 33-ye: 
old investigator for the English Jocke 
Club, must begin his case by swimming — 
two miles to shore after his dinghy is pur: 
posely rammed by a speedboat. Clev 
land holds a psychology degree from 
Cambridge and also appears to ha 
taken a correspondence course at t 
Colombo College of Investigation. ` 
dont often look for t `. say 
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Sema figungetien RYLAAN hero.” 
Author Francis complements his 
sleuth’s leisurely pace by sending him 


means “Thank you” and the residents 
seem to have perfected the art of being 
genuinely friendly and remote at the 
same time. Alas, Cleveland is not a so- 
ciologist. His business in Norway is to 
investigate the disappearance ofan Eng- 
lish steeplechase jockey named Bob 
Sherman. The rider is suspected of hav- 
ing absconded with 16,000 kroner (about 
$2,800) in track receipts—an amount 
that does not seem worth the cost of ru- 
ining a promising career. This reason- 
able conclusion is confirmed when Sher- 
man’s body is discovered in the hedges 
behind the grandstand. Cleveland dem- 
onstrates considerable compassion and 
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Safety. The author overrides such hurdles 


of disbelief by demonstrating his jock- 
ey's instinct for making the right move 
at the right time. For a wonder, Fran- 
cis does not include his usual horse race 
in Slayride. The book, in fact, is not 
about horse racing but about the inter- 
national oil business. Cleveland discov- 
ers that the dead jockey has been used 
and discarded in a corporate espionage 
plot involving information about- North 
Sea oil deposits. About the same time 
(Francis is a brisk writer), the reader 
may discover that the needle of his fuel 
gauge is shivering on “Empty” and that 
petroleum may indeed be-worth killing 
for. u R.Z. Sheppard 
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of Harvard College in 1967 URS 
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in 1971 to become president of hsa 
mater, Paine College. 
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Fray ME at ease with his chronic 
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NT IN JEAN EUSTACHE'S THE MOTHER AND THE WHORE 


ited ideas of sexual identity. He is 
seduced by Veronika's pathology. In his 
desperation, he sees marriage as the only 
means to stop the terrible pain and de- 
struction that have flowed between 
them. Hysterical with hurt and fatigue, 
Veronika accepts his proposal. and the 
numbness of an impermanent stalemate 
descends on both of them. 

The Mother and the Whore has the 
energy and quick, almost surreptitious 
illumination. of the best improvised 
work. The low-contrast black and white 
photography gives the film a cool, as- 
tringent look that cuts nicely against the 
gathering force of the script. Jean Eu- 
stache, who is 35 and whose previous 
work (Santa Claus Has Blue Eyes) has 
been shown in the U.S. only at a few mu- 
seums, planned every move and wrote 
every word of the 3/4-hour assault. The 
length, which hurts only occasionally. 
is a part not only of the design of 
the film but its final impact. The real 
triumph in this emotional marathon 
lies in the shady areas of tone and bal- 
ance. Disassembling and reassembling 
his blighted lovers in various moods 
and stances, Eustache achieves a 
fine perspective—detached but never 
dispassionate. 1 Jay Cocks 


Psychic Homicide 


MAN ON A SWING 
Directed by FRANK PERRY 
Screenplay by DAVID ZELAG GOODMAN 


At first, it is a very bumpy ride over 
territory that is long past familiar. Flash- 
ing blue lights of a squad car; cops mill- 
ing about the scene of a crime, being 
both professional and a little delicate 
about the corpse on the floor of the 
Volkswagen; a police chief (Cliff Robert- 
son) of a small town, pretty much sty- 
mied as he is pressed fora quick solution; 
friends and relatives of the victim, 
hysterical with grief, baffled over the 
brutality and arbitrariness of the killing. 
Then the film makers play their trump 
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and pull themselves out of the hole. 

The trump is called Franklin Wills, 
a clairvoyant who phones the police and 
volunteers his psychic resources to help 
solve the killing. He relates certain de- 
tails of the crime only the police chief 
knew. The chief is suspicious, but he 
calls Wills in. Throughout the remainder 
of the investigation, he remains un- 
certain whether Wills is a madman, a vi- 
sionary, an opportunist—or perhaps the 
murderer. 

This ambiguity gives Man on a 
Swing its suspense and makes it a rath- 
er entertaining diversion. What makes 
it something more than this is Joel 
Grey's Franklin Wills, a performance of 
such menacing subcurrents, so shrewdly 
and subtly conveyed, that it galvanizes 
the entire film. Grey won an Oscar for 
his nightclub M.C. in Cabaret, a splen- 
didly sleazy characterization that 
seemed to grow out of his years in the 
musical theater. Here he takes a con- 
siderable risk, moving in an entirely dif- 
ferent direction. He has a lot of broad, 
bizarre business to carry off—like pass- 
ing into a trance or going quickly, slight- 
ly berserk over a small incident—that 
is particularly troublesome because it 
must be made to look easy. Grey has 
worked out his character totally. from 
his fussy clothes to his eager, elusive 
eyes. When Wills floats off into a trance 
or plucks some bit of information out of 
the psychic void, it is not only true but 
chilling because Grey has built up to it 
so smartly. 

It is in all a performance of such 
thorough excitement that the rest of 
the movie cannot compete with it. Ex- 
cept for a fine, low-key characterization 
by Peter Masterson as a dutiful station- 
house cop. Frank Perry (Diary of a 
Mad Housewife. Play It As It Lays) 
has cast the movie rather haphazardly, 
and his heavy direction encourages a 
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on amounts from £10,000 


In a Lombard North Central Time Deposit Account, 
£10,000 or more deposited for a fixed period can now 
earn a really excellent fixed rate of interest. 

For example, the fixed rate of interest on a deposit 
placed for a fixed period of one year is 12% p.a. This is 
paid half-yearly without deduction of U.K. tax. 
Attractive rates are also available for periods of 2, 3, 4 
or 5 years. 

Sums of between £5,000 and £10,000 can also be 
placed for fixed periods of 1-5 years at attractive rates 
of interest. 

Alternative schemes include the Standard Deposit 
Account (no minimum deposit) and Monthly Income 
Deposit Account (minimum deposit £2,000). 

Write now to the Deposit Accounts Manager for full 
details and a copy of Deposit Accounts Bookle; 
No. TD306, 


Lombard 
North Central 


Bankers 
Lombard North Central Limited is a member of the 
National Westminster Bank Group whose Capital and 
Reserves exceed £470,000,000, 
LOMBARD NORTH CENTRAL LTD, LOMBARD HOUSE, 
CURZON STREET, LONDON W1A 1 EU, ENGLAND. 
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Well known in India, Pakistan, Malaya, 
Singapore, Hong Kong and other 
Countries throughout the East. 


FORMICA is a Trade Mark. 
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ABOUT 
“THE 
SELECT” 


Members of "select groups" 
in Asia—the people with top 
incomes and influential jobs 
—are prime prospects for just 
about any advertiser. And 
from TIME's report of inter- 
views among 3,900 of them 
innine Asian cities an adver- 
tiser can learn about their 
travel habits, demographics 
and the publications they 
read. 


Copies of the report are 
available to advertisers and 
their agencies from TIME 
representatives in Bangkok, 
Hong Kong, Manila, Osaka, 
Singapore and Tokyo. 
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The Littlest Caesar | 
CRAZY JOE U 
Directed by cARLO LIZZANI 

Screenplay by Lewis JOHN Caring 
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N Flying Ist. class. It doesnt mean beans 
"afs ifthe service doesnt live up to the name. 


At Air France we believe that a 1st class ticket ought to get you more 
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i 9 : 1 l k 
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ROTHMANS OF PALL MALL 
WORLD FAMOUS SINCE 1890 
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